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PREFACE. 


The plan for the publication of the Final Report of the Geological Survey sub- 
mitted by the Chief Geologist to the Geological Board, and adopted by them, provided 
for two volumes on Geology, two on Paleontology, one on Economic Geology, and 
one on Zoology, Botany, and Agriculture. It also contemplated the preparation of a 
general geological map of the State. In Iraming this plan, the requirements of the 
organic law of the Survey, as construed by the Geological committees in the Legisla- 
ture, the Geological Board, and the Geological Corps, were carefully complied with. 

Section 5 of the act authorizing the Geological Survey provides that “when the. 
said survey shall be fully completed, the Chief Geologist shall make to the Governor: 
a final report, including the results of the entire survey, aecompanied by such draw- 
ings and topographical maps as may be necessary to illustrate the same, and by a 
simple geological map showing by colors and other appropriate means the stratifica- 
tion of the rocks, the character of the soil, the localities of the beds of mineral de- 
posita, and the character and extent of the different geological formations.” In obedi- 
ence to this requirement, but before the completion of the field and office work of the 
Survey, the Chief Geologist submitted to the Governor sufficient material to form two 
of the volumes specified in his plan for the Final Report. The publication of this 
material was authorized by the Legislature as Volume L. of the Final Report of the 
Geological Survey, and twenty thousand copies of this volume were ordered to be 
printed. The quantity of material presented was, however, so large that it could not 
be conveniently included in a single cover; and it was, therefore, thought by the Geo- 
logical Board best to publish the volume in two parts, one of which should be de- 
voted to Geology, and the other to Paleontology. In the very generous provision 
made for the publication of this volume, it was specified that it should be published 
om paper of superior quality, and that, in all respects, the work should be done in the 
best possible style. No special provision was made, however, for seeuring the publi- 
cation of the report in the style contemplated by the Legislature, and when the mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of the printer it was found that no authority had been 
conveyed to the Geological Board, or any other officer of the State, to purchase and 
use any other paper than that supplied under the general contracts made by the Sec- 
retary of State. Asa consequence, Part I. of the volume was printed on paper simi- 
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lar in quality to that used for other State documents; and the volume, in size and 
finish, was hardly in keeping with the magnitude and value of the work of which it 
constituted the record, and was less creditable to the Geological Corps and to the 
State than it would have been if the Legislature had conveyed full authority to carry 
its intentions into execution. 

Before the publication of Part IL. of this volume the Legislature convened, and im- 
mediately authorized the Secretary of State to purchase in open market larger and 
better paper. Part IL., therefore, appeared in much more creditabte style than Part I. 
Although the want of uniformity in the size of these volumes and the inelegant ap- 
pearance of Part I. are universally regretted, and are causes of special mortification 
to the members of the Geological Corps, some compensation may be found in the 
fact that the cost of the volume has been diminished justin the ratio of its defects 
of style in publication. It will be noticed that the numerous engravings which illas- 
trate the volume are executed in a manzer that leaves very.little to desire, and that 
Part II. was printed on paper of a size and quality not inappropriate to the import- 
ance of a document which will not only have permanent value at home, but will be 
widely distributed, and be, to some extent, an exponent of the cultare of our peo- 
ple; and yet the entiré cost of twenty thousand copies—eighteen thousand in 
English and two thousand in German—of the two volumes comprising Parts I. and 
II. of Volume L., was $69,381.94, or 68.47 per copy. ' This is exclusive of the cost of 
the bound atlas of Prof. Andrews’s maps, which cost 612,400, The very large edition 
published of each of the reports of the Geological Survéy has been regarded by some 
persons as an extravagance, and one for which the Geological Oorps is responsible. 
This is, however, an undeserved imputation. The selfish interests of the Geological 
Corps would have been much better consulted by the publication, in more elegant 
style, of a very much smailer number of these reports. They would tken have béen 
more highly prized, and would have reflected greater honor on their authors, since 
geological reports, like other things, are valued very much in the ratio of their rarity. 
They have been reconciled, however, to the possibility that their publications would 
be contemned because so common, by the consideration that, in issuing them in large 
but cheap editions, the Legislature had best carried out the wholesome democratic 


principle of “ the greatest good to the greatest numbers.” Et is but just to all eon- 


cerned, however, that the credit or discredit of these large editions should be givesr to 
the Legislature, and not to the Geological Corps. It should also be said that the pro- 
priety of publishing large editions of the geological reports has been attested by the 
eagerness with which they have been sought by our people, and the rapidity with 
which the entire editions have been exhausted. Already thousands of applications 
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remain in the hands of the members of the Legislature, State officers, and the Geo- 
logical Corps, which can not be supplied. | 

The history of the publication of Volume IL. of our Final Report, now given to 
the publie, is in many respects similar to that of the first. It was submitted to the 
Legislatare at its last session, and was then ordered to be printed in an edition of 
twenty thousand copies. An appropriation of $60,600 was made to cover the cost of 
such publication, a sum which, owing to a considerable reduction in the cost of pub- 
lication during the past year, and a very careful economy on the part of those who 
have had charge of the expenditure, has proved sufficient for the purpose. An effort 
was also made by the Legisiature to secure the publication of this volume in a style 
‘folly equal to that of Part II. of Volume I. This was done by authorising the Sec- 
retary of State te have.paper of the requisite size and quality manufactured expressly 
for the geological report. It unfortunately happened, however, that the paper sup- 
plied on the contract proved inferior to the samples offered when the contract was 
awarded, ‘and % was consequently rejected. 

The alternative new presented itself of a.delay of several months, or the use of in- 
ferior paper then in the hands of the Secretary of State. The latter was chosen, and 
consequently Part 1. of Volume II. is printed in the same style as the correspond- 
ing part of Velume I., while larger and better paper was supplied for Part II., making 
this to correspond with Part H. of Volume.I. The result of these accidents has been 
that we have two volumes on Geology in which the page is smaller and the paper 
lighter than was desirable, and yet the cost has thereby been considerably reduced. 
At the same time we have two volumes on Paleontology in which the page is 
‘arger—necessitated by the size of the plates—and the paper is of better quality. 
This want of uniformity in the entire series of volumes will be generally deplored, 
but it has been inevitable in the circumstances of their publication. 

In framing the original plan for the Final Report of the Geological Survey, it was 
supposed that all the matter descriptive of the general and local geology of the State 
tould be included in two volumes devoted to Geology; but when the detailed reports 
on ali the eighty-eight counties we were specifically required to examine and describe 
were completed,:it was found that abundant matter had been supplied for three vol- 
umes. A third volume on Geology has, therefore, been. prepared, and now awaits the 
action of the Legislature. This volume includes reports on the following counties: 

Of the First Distrid —Ashland, Belmont (north half), Carroll, Columbiana, Coshoc- 
ton, Guernsey (morth half), Harrison, Holmes, Huron, Jefferson, Knox, Licking, 
Mahoning, Medina, Muskingum (north half), Portage, Richland, Stark, Tuscarawas, 
‘Wayne. 
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Of the Third District—Butler, Clinton, Darke, Fayette, Franklin, Miami, Preble, 
Warren. 

Of the Fourth Distrie-Champaign, Logan, Shelby. 

It will be seen that the above list includes some of the richest and most populous 
agricultural and mining counties in the State, and it would be a great injustice to their 
inhabitants if, after paying their portion of the general expenses of the Survey and 
for the publication of reports on other portions of the State, they were denied their 
share of the benefits of the Survey. The matter for the third volume has been, toa 
considerable extent, prepared since the appropriations for the salaries of the Geological 
Corps were discontinued; much of it is, therefore, a gratuitous contribution, with 
which the Corps should be credited when a comparison is made between the value of 
their services and the compensation they have received. Someof the maps and other 
‘lustrations of this volume are already engraved, so that the cost of its publication 
‘will be something less than that of either of its predecessors; in other words, from 
seventy-five cents to one dollar a copy, according to the size of the edition published. 

A large amount of new palsontological material has been gathered during the last 

‚year, which, with that crowded out of previous reports by the necessary limitation of 
‘space and expense, would, if fully described, go far toward forming a third volume 
‘on Palsontology; but no such volume has been had in contemplation, and it may 
‘very well remain as a subject for farther legislation, when the financial condition of 
the country shall better justify the expenditure of the money necessary for its pub- 
lication. 

As the value of the palseontological portion of our report is still underestimated in 
some quarters, it may not be out of place to repeat here what has been said on this 
subject in some of our former reports, vis., that the fossils found in our rocks are not 
mere objects for idle curiosity, but are of the highest practical importance, since 
they, in fact, constitute the only reliable guides in the study of our sedimentary 
rocks. The whole system of classification in modern geology is based upon them, and 
it is not too much to say that no man can be a good geologist who has not consider- 
able familiarity with them. Figures and descriptions of the characteristic fossils of 
our formations will, therefore, prove of great utility to our students and teachers of 
geology; and it is, indeed, difficult to see how they can make much progress in the 
study of the geology. of the districts in which they live without the assistance they 
afford. It is also true that the wealth and power of any community consist quite as 
much in the ideas in their heads as the dollars in their pockets; and it is even prob- 
able that the revelations which have been made through the Geological Survey, of 
the strange and varied extinct forms of life with which our rocks are crowded, will 
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prove a source of as much pleasure and profit to our people as the facts that have 
been gathered in regard to the mineral resources of the State. In the geological sur- 
veys which have been organized by the most enlightened communities of our own 
and other countries, the foesils found have uniformly been the subjects of careful 
stady and profuse illustration. This has not been the result of a vain craving for 
notoriety on the part of the palsontologiste, but has been a response to a demand 
created by an interest in such subjects which pervades every cultivated population. 
That such an interest exists among our own people is shown by the avidity with 
which our paleontological reports have been sought, and by the value attached to 
them by those who possess them. 

In the plan proposed for the Final Report of the Geological Survey, in addition to 
the reports on Geology and Paleontology, it was suggested that there should be one 
volume devoted to Economic Geology, and another to Zodlogy, Botany, and Agricul- 
ture. Of these volumes, the first was intended to include an exhaustive and accurate 
review of all our mineral staples—coal, iron, peat, clay, salt, oil, building material, 
ete.—both as regards their geology and technology. A large amount of labor has 
beem expended in the preparation of this volume, and it may be said to be more than 
half done. But the investigations of which this report was to embody the results ' 
had not been finished when, in February, 1874, the appropriations for the fleld and 
office work of the Survey were exhausted. An attempt has been made in the prepara- 
tion of this volume to determine the quality, uses, and best methods of manufacture 
of our mineral! staples, not only by means of the ordinary chemical analyses, but by 
carefully gathering the results of all the trials to which they have been subjected in 
real life, and by original experiments made with an amount of material and under 
each conditions as would afford a practical and “working” test of each. For the 
completion of this volume six months’ time and an expenditure of $4,000 to $5,000 
would be necessary. 

The volume on Zoölogy and Botany has been nearly completed, and at a very small 
expense to the State. The Botanical report was prepared by Dr. C. H. Beardsley, of 
Painesville, who has given a large part of two seasons to it, with no other compensa- 
tion than his expenses. | 

Dr. J. M. Wheaton, of Columbus, has charged himself with the preparation of the 
report on Birds. This is nearly or quite ready for publication, and is very full and 
aceurate. In the execution of his work Dr. Wheaton has received no other compen- 
eation than the payment of his expenses in visiting the museums at Washington, 
Philadelphia, and other eastern cities, where he had an opportunity of comparing his 


material with al) that collected in other portions of our country. 
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The reports on Mammals, Fishes, Mollusks, and Insects are not yet completed, but 
could be finished in a few months, with an expenditare of not: more than $500. 

For the preparation of the Geological Map specified in the act authorising the Geo- 
logical Survey, an expenditure of perhaps $1,500 would be necessary. This would be 
consumed in making a review, in the field, of the ground gone over by the various 
assistants on the Survey, in order to secure accuracy and consistency in the genera) 
results, and also to put the facts gathered from all sources on paper in a creditable 
style. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that— 

Ist. The field work of the Geological Survey is all done. 

24. Reports have been prepared on the physical geography and general geological 
structure of the State; also upon each of the eighty-eight counties into which the 
State is divided, and upon the principal fossil forms found in our rocks. 

8d. Of these reports—in addition to three reports of progress (1869, 1870, and 
1871)—two volumes on Geology, two on Palseontology, and two.portfolios of maps and 
. charts have been already published. 

4th. Of the complete series of the reports of the Survey, three volumes yet remain 
to be published, vis., one on Geology (already completed), one on Eeonomic Geology, 
and another on Zodlogy, Botany, ete.—the two latter requiring some months of time 
and an appropriation of $5,000 before they can be finished. As these three unpub- 
lished volumes are without expensive illustrations, they can be issued in the same 
style with the volumes on Geology, at a cost not exceeding one dollar per eopy. 

5th. A general Geological Map of the State, five by six feet in dimensions, can be 
prepared at a cost not greater than $1,500. 

A few additional facts in regard to the Geological Survey may be of general interest. 
The survey began June 1, 1860, and it may be said to have continued to June 1, 1874, 
although the salaries of the officers were paid only to February 15 of that year. The 
total amount expended by the State on the Geological Survey has been $266,017.68, 
of which sym $86,764.17 were expended on the survey proper, and $169,253.49 on 
publication. 

The publications of the Survey, including the volume now issued, consist of 116,000 
volumes 8vo, in part re-published in German, containing numerous engraved plates, 
maps and sections, and three portfolios of charta. 

Although the aggregate cost of the Survey may seem to be large, it should be re- 
membered that all the expenditure except: that for field and office work ($86,764.17) 
was returned to the people of Ohio in books which cost far less than similar volumes | 
would be published for by private parties. As regards the practical benefits of the 
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Survey, it would probably not be difficult to prove that the increase in the value of 
property in a single township consequent upon the development of its coal mines—a 
development prompted and directed by the Geological Survey—has exceeded ten-fold 
its entire cost. Yet the benefits which will follow an accurate knowledge of the 
geological structure and mineral resources of the State have only just begün to be 
felt, and they will continue to operate for centuries. | 

As compared with similar surveys made in other States, it is believed that it will 
be difficult to point to any one which has been brought to a completion within as 
short a time, and with so small an expenditure of money, and yet in which as much 
and as good work has been done. 

That the geology of the State is exhausted, that all desirable facts are gathered in 
reference to our useful minerals, that no errors have been committed—none of these 
things are claimed ; but it is asserted that an honest and energetic use was made of, 
the time and money expended on the Survey, and that its fruits will be worth much 
more than their cost to the people of Ohio. An erhaustive survey of the State, with 
its area of 39,964 square miles, its varied geology, its innumerable fossils, and its great 
and diversified mineral wealth, would require many years of time, and would cost 
perhaps a million of dollars. The present Survey was originally limited in time to 
three years, and though it was said by those who initiated it that it could not and 
should not be finished in less than ten years, and it was continued by special enact- 
ments more than a year and a half beyond the term first prescribed, the financial 
condition of the country at the close of 1873 prompted the Legislature to instruct the 
Geological Corps to bring the work to an end. 

In these circumstances it has been impossible for the Geological Corps to accom- 
plish all they had hoped to do in the commencement of the Survey; and if it should 
be found that the reports of the Survey do not supply all the information desired on the 
subjects of which they treat, it should be remembered that the work has been under 
such restrictions of time and money that greater perfection was not attainable. In 
view of all the embarrassments and uncertainties under which the Survey has been 
carried on, it may be a matter of congratulation to all who have been interested in 
its progress that it has attained the degree of symmetry and completeness it now 
presents, and that in the scale of expenditure and measure of detail adopted it has 
been brought so nearly to a successful close. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


In Ohio we have no geological formations intervening between the 
Carboniferous and the Quaternary, and have, therefore, no representa- 
tives of the Permian, Triassic, Cretaceous, or Tertiary systems. The 
reason of this is simply, that about the close of the Carboniferous age 
the Alleghany Mountains were raised, carrying up all the area lying 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic. From that time to the Qua- 
ternary no part of this region, with the exception of the southern mar- 
gin, was ever submerged, and, therefore, no deposits were made on it 
during the ages I have enumerated. West of the Mississippi the land 
has been often and long below the ocean level since the epoch of the 
Coal Measures, and there all the newer formations are well represented. 
The materials which accumulated during the Quaternary are beds of 
clay, sand, gravel, and bowlders, which have received the name of Drift, 
because they are generally foreign to the localities where they are found, 
and have been transported (drifted) sometimes hundreds of miles from 
their places of origin. 

The Drift phenomena of Ohio constitute a marked feature in its geol- 
ogy; one, indeed, more apparent and conspicuous to the superficial ob- 
server than any other, inasmuch as the Drift deposits cover nearly all 
parts of the State, and frequently conceal the underlying rocks so as 
to completely mask the fundamental geological structure. Perhaps no 
other State has so complete a series of these deposits, or a more legible 
record of the remarkable sequence of events which gave character to this 
chapter in geological history. The Quaternary system deserves, there- 
fore, and will receive in this report, as full and thorough an exposition 
as our limitation of space will permit. Like most of the formations 
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enumerated in the preceding chapters, the Quaternary has already been 
briefly discussed ; but while the other groups are so simple that a few 
words may suffice to convey a clear idea of them, or at least of the new 
things we have learned about them, the Drift phenomena are too com- 
plicated, too little understood, and too interesting to be so summarily 
dismissed. It is true, also, that the causes that produced such marked 
effects in Ohio during the Quaternary age, covered in their.action a 
much wider field than any one state or county; and for a proper under- 
standing of the facts observed here, it is necessary that the record made 
elsewhere should be consulted. Although the last formed of all the geo- 
logical series, and for this reason presenting the fullest and freshest 
record, the deposits of the Quaternary age have been the most difficult 
of all to decipher. The significance of facts observed in one locality be- 
comes apparent only by comparing them with those seen in other and 
distant places; and it is by this process alone that any intelligent idea 
has been gained of the remarkable sequence of events which took place 
in the Quaternary age. I have, therefore, thought it best to include in 
this sketch of the Drift of Ohio brief notices of the observations made 
on similar phenomena outside of our State limits, and such as constitute 
the basis of the theories which have been proposed for the solution of 
the problems of the Quaternary. We shall thus be able to estimate 
more justly the import of our observations, and shall see how far they 
. confirm or controvert the views that have been heretofore advanced. 
The most important facts which the study of the Drift has brought to 
light are, briefly, as follows: 
ist. Over the northern half of North Amercia, and down as low as the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, we find, not every where, but in most localities 
where the nature of the underlying rocks is such as to retain inscrip- 
tions made upon them, the upper surface of these rocks ground or planed 
.off, or furrowed and striated in a peculiar and striking manner, evidently 
by the action of one great denuding agent. It is now agreed by all 
geologists that this agent was ice. There has been some difference of 
-Opinion as to whether this ice rested upon land, or floated upon water; 
in other words, whether it formed glaciers or icebergs; but no one who 
has seen glaciers, and has observed the effect they produce on the rocks 
over which they move, and who examines good exposures of the mark- 
ings to which I have reference, will fail to pronounce them the products 
of glacial action. The track of a glacier is as unmistakable as that of a 
man or a bear, and is as significant and trustworthy as any other legible 
inscription. 
Though having a general north and south direction, locally the glacial 
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scratches have very different bearings, conforming in a rude way to the 
present topography, and following the directions of the great lines of 
drainage. In Canada, and in our Eastern and Middle States, these ice- 
marks are universal. In the Mississippi valley, on certain uplands, like 
those of the Wisconsin lead-region, no glacial furrows have been discov- 
ered; but on most of the highlands, and in all the lowlands, lake-basins, 
and great valleys, they are distinctly discernible down to the limits 
specified, if the underlying rock has been such as to retain them. 

2d. Some of the valleys and channels which bear the marks of glacial 
action—evidently formed by ice, and dating from the ice period, or an 
earlier epoch—are excavated far below the present lakes and water- 
courses which occupy them. These valleys seem to form connected lines 
of drainage at a lower level than the present river systems, and in part 
lower than the present sea level ; such, indeed, as could not now be pro- 
duced without a continental elevation of several hundred feet. The evi- 
dence on which this assertion is based will be cited farther on. 

3d. Upon the glaciated surface we find a series of unconsolidated 
materials, generally stratified, called Drift deposits. Of these, the first 
and lowest, though not always present, is a tough, blue, unstratified 
clay, generally thickly set with small stones; more rarely containing 
those of larger size, ground and scratched. From this character it is 
called the bowlder day. In the Eastern States, and near outcrops of 
crystalline rocks, sheets or heaps of gravel and bowlders are frequently 
found resting upon the glaciated surface. 

4th. In certain localities the pebbly “hard-pan,” or bowlder clay, is 
overlaid by a greater or less thickness of fine, laminated clay, without 
pebbles. This laminated clay corresponds closely with the “ Saugeen 
clay” of Sir William Logan, but it shades into the bowlder clay below 
in such a way that it is impossible to draw any distinctly marked line 
between them. Both the laminated and pebbly clays are, therefore, re, 
garded as parts of one formation, and the name Erie clay is retained 
for that, since it was coined by Sir William Logan to designate its 
exact equivalent on the north shore of Lake Erie. 

5th. On the surface of the clays I have mentioned there is found, over 
a large area in Ohio and other Western States, a layer of carbonaceous 
matter, with logs and stumps, and sometimes upright trees. This car- 
bonaceous layer I have termed the Forest Bed, since it is apparently an 
ancient soil which sustained a growth of vegetation that covered a large 
part of the area previously occupied by the ice-sheet. In some parts of 
southern Ohio this horizon is marked by deposits of peat now deeply 
buried under the later-formed deposits of the Drift. The remains of the 
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elephant, mastodon, and giant beaver are found in and above the Forest 
Bed, but nowhere yet below it. 

6th. Above the old soil which has been described we find a series of 
stratified deposits, sometimes of considerable thickness, evidently the 
product of a submergence by which a large land area was deeply buried 
beneath a mass of transported material. In southern Ohio these later 
Drift deposits consist of white, laminated brick-clay, yellow and blue 
clays, the latter containing bowlders, and sometimes heavy beds of gravel 
andsand. In the northern counties of Ohio the upper strata of the Drift, 
and the equivalents of those last mentioned, are laminated, usually some- 
what sandy clays, and locally beds of sand and gravel, which, from the 
fact that they have been washed down from the watershed, and have 
been transported by the draining streams, have been sometimes referred 
to as the Delta sand deposit. In western Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc., the 
uppermost stratum of the Drift is called the Loess or Bluff formation. All 
the deposits enumerated in this note are the products of the last sub- 
mergence, and I have termed them the Lacustrine Drift. They will be 
described in detail in another place. 

7th. Upon the clays, sands, gravels, etc., last mentioned-are scattered 
bowlders and blocks of all sizes of granite, greenstone, silicious and 
mica slates, etc., etc., generally traceable to some locality in the Eozoic 
area north of the lakes. Among these have been found many masses of 
native copper, which were plainly derived from the copper district of 
Lake Superior. These bowlders are found on nearly all the drift-covered 
area of the State; being scattered over the summit of the watershed, 
and reaching south nearly or quite to the Ohio. The margin of the 
bowlder area seems to mark the outline of the great ice-sheet at the 
period of its greatest development, but most of the bowlders strewed over 
this area appear to have been deposited by another agency, at a much 
later date. The greater part of them lie on or near the surface, and in 
many instances they rest on beds of purely laminated clay, and hence 
could never have reached their present positions through the agency 
. of glaciers or powerful currents of water. They must, therefore, have 
been floated to their present resting places. The evidence is conclusive 
that they were transported by icebergs, and hence I have called them 
the Iceberg Drift. 

8th. The highlands of Ohio, as well as in Michigan, New York, Wis- 
consin, etc., are locally occupied by hills, ridges, and banks of well 
rounded gravel and sand, with some bowlders which correspond closely 
with the “ Kames” and “ Eskers” of the Old-World Drift. These peculiar 
accumulations of drifted material were evidently produced by special and 
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local causes, and do not hold a definite place in the sequence of Drift 
phenomena, but much interest attaches to them, and they will be de- 
scribed somewhat in detail in another part of this chapter. 

9th. Above all the drift deposits of the lake basin, and more recent 
than any of them, are the “ Lake Ridges ;” embankments of sand, gravel, 
and clay, which run imperfectly parallel with the present margin of Lake 
Erie. Of these the lowest is about 100 feet, the highest some 250 feet, 
above the present level of the lake. In New York, Canada, Indiana, 
and Michigan a similar series of ridges has been discovered on the slopes 
of the basin of the great lakes; and they have every where been accepted 
as evidence that the water of the lakes once reached the level of the 
highest ridge, and that the lower ones mark successive periods of rest in 
its descent. 

In the southern half of the Mississippi valley the evidences of glacial 
action are entirely wanting, and there is nothing among the superficial 
deposits corresponding to the wide-spread Drift of the north. We there 
find, however, proofs of erosion on a stupendous scale—such as the valley 
of East Tennessee, which has been formed by the washing out of all the 
broken strata between the ridges of the Alleghanies and the massive 
tables of the Cumberland Mountains, the canons of the Tennessee, 1600 
feet deep, etc. Here, also, as in the lake-basin, the channels of excava- 
tion pass below the deep and quiet waters of the lower rivers, proving 
by their depth that they must have been cut when the fall of these rivers 
was much greater than now. 

The history which I deduce from the facts cited above is briefly this: 

Ist. At a period probably synchronous with the glacial epoch of 
Europe—at least corresponding to it in sequence of events—the northern 
half of the continent of North America had an arctic climate; so cold, 
indeed, that wherever there was a copious precipitation of moisture from 
oceanic evaporation, that moisture fell as snow; and this, when consoli- 
dated, formed glaciers which flowed by various routes toward the sea. 
These glaciers, in the approach and retirement of the period of greatest 
cold, were local. During the prevalence of the extremest arctic condi- 
tions they were general, so far as this, that a great ice-sheet moving 
from the north north-west covered all New England, and other great 
glaciers occupied the region east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 

2d. The courses of these ancient local glaciers correspond in a general 
way with the present channels of drainage, and we owe tothem some of the 
most striking features of the topography of the Western States, where the 
geological structure is simple, and the topography was once exceedingly 
monotonous. By local glaciers, flowing down from the Canadian high- 
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lands on to the plain which bordered them toward the south and west, 
all the basins of our great lakes were excavated; the ice in each case 
moving in the line of the major axis of the lake, from the north and east 
toward the south and west. 

3d. At the commencement of this ice period this continent must have 
stood several hundred feet higher than now. This is proved by the great 
system of buried river channels, and by the deeply excavated troughs of 
the Hudson, Mississippi, Columbia, the Golden Gate, etc., etc., which 
could never have been cut by the streams that now occupy them, unless 
when flowing with greater rapidity and at a lower level than they now do. 

4th. The ice period—the period of the greatest cold and of the most 
extensive glaciers, also a period of continental elevation and of active 
erosion—was followed by a water period, a period of ameliorating climate, 
of retreating glaciers, of subsidence, and of deposition. In the culminat- 
ing epoch of this period the climate was much warmer than before, the con- 
tinent was depressed 500 feet or more below its present level, the glaciers 
had retreated northward, and were replaced in the basin of the great lakes 
by an inland sea of fresh water. The first deposit of this period was that 
of the bowlder clay. This represents the fine material excavated and 
ground up by the glacier. It is most abundant where glaciers move over 
soft sedimentary rock, such as shale and limestone, and as such rocks 
filled most of the great excavated basin north of Ohio, the bowlder clay 
is naturally the most conspicuous of our Drift deposits. In New England 
and other countries where granite and other hard and silicious meta- 
morphic rocks abound, the product of glacial erosion is sand, gravel, and 
bowlders. As the great ice-sheet retreated northward it thrust out and 
left behind it a succession of heaps of bowlder clay, which now form a 
nearly continuous sheet over the glaciated surface. 

5th. When the retreating ice-sheet had passed the great watershed of 
Ohio, basins of water began to form along its margin, and in these the 
finer portion of the flour ground by it, for a time suspended, was ulti- 
timately deposited as the laminated clays, which succeed the bowlder 
clay, and form the upper subdivision of the Erie clay. This, in Ohio, is 
usually stratified in thin leaves, or lamelle, and contains no bowlders. 

6th. After the retreat of the ice-sheet from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
a considerable portion of the surface it had occupied and had left covered 
with debris was overgrown with a forest, composed largely of coniferous 
trees. This forest growth continued long enough to form a carbonaceous 
soil, and in many places beds of peat many fect in thickness. In this 
peat the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, and the giant beaver have 
been found, and we thus learn that they inhabited the forests which 
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slowly followed and occupied the place of the retreating glacier to the 
rim of the lake basin, beyond which extensive bodies of water and ice 
prevented their advance northward. 

7th. When the forest growth had spread over most of the Drift area 
south of the lakes, and had occupied it for hundreds and perhaps thous- 
ands of years, a submergence of the continent took place, which brought 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico up the valley of the Mississippi until this 
formed an arm of the sea, which reached and covered all the lower half 
of our State. In this submergence the clays, sand, and gravel overlying 
the peat beds in southern Ohio, the lacustrine clays of northern Ohio, 
and finally the Loess of the Mississippi valley were deposited. These 
filled and obliterated many of the valleys of the Forest Bed era, as the 
Erie clay had done those of the pre-glacial date. 

8th. During the submergence that covered the Forest Bed with clay, 
sand, and gravel, icebergs floated from the Canadian highlands, bringing 
with them gravel, bowlders, and blocks of granite, greenstone, mica 
slate, silicious slate, etc., and scattered them broadcast over all the sub- 
merged area. Some of these icebergs seem to have stranded at various 
points on the northern slope of the watershed, especially near its sum- 
mit, and, melting there, to have left large accumulations of bowlders and 
gravel. 

9th. In this last submergence, portions of the highlands of Ohio were 
low islands and shallows, exposed to the full action of shore waves, by 
which the drift accumulations were assorted, the clay washed out, the 
gravel and bowlders well rounded, and many of the gravel hills and 
sand banks (kames) of the summit of the watershed were produced. 

10th. With the subsidence of the waters of the last submergence of 
the Drift period, certain great waste-weirs, or lines of drainage, were es- 
tablished in the gaps in the watershed, which ultimately separated the 
river systems of the St. Lawrence and the Ohio. Through these waste- 
weirs strong currents of water poured, which transported and deposited 
vast quantities of gravel and bowlders in certain lines or belts leading 
to the Ohio valley. These great drainage lines were through the valleys 
of the Wabash, Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and the Beaver. 

11th. The retirement of the sea at the close of the Drift period took 
place very gradually, with intervals of rest and recession. In these in- 
tervals the terraces of our river valleys were formed, by the arrest of their 
flow and the deposition of the materials they transported in the dead 
water which partially filled these valleys. Hence this is denominated 
the Terrace epoch, the last chapter in the Drift history. 

12th. The Ohio valley was nearly emptied, while the lake-basin was 
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yet filled with water. This water drained off gradually through various 
outlets opened by the removal of the great ice-dam formed by the re- 
treating glaciers, by the cutting away of barriers, or the warping of the 
earth’s crust. The older outlets in Ohio have been enumerated. There 
are others which lead from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. The de- 
scent of the water level in the lake-basins took place very slowly, and 
it remained for long intervals stationary at various points. These are 
distinctly marked by old shore lines which traverse the slopes that sur- 
round all the lakes. Along these shore lines we now find terraces where 
the shore was abrupt and hard; lake-ridges, where it was sloping, and 
composed of soft material. 

In the Old World distinct traces are found of a return of arctic condi- 
tions after the first great glaciers had melted away, and a milder climate 
had supervened. In this country we have not yet detected any certain 
proof of the return of the glaciers to the area which they had before 
occupied and abandoned, although in southern Ohio the sheet of pebbly 
clay which overlies the Forest Bed seems to indicate a return in that 
region of something like the condition in which the first bowlder clay 
was deposited. Before this point in our Drift history can be considered 
as settled, many additional and careful observations will need to be 
made. 

The preceding synopsis of the phenomena and history of the Drift has 
been made as brief and concise as possible, in order that the whole sub- 
ject might be considered at one view, and thus the relations of its parts 
be made more apparent than would be otherwise possible. A fuller pre- 
sentation of the facts, and of the deductions drawn from them, will be 
found grouped under different heads on the succeeding pages. 


GLACIATED AREA IN OHIO. 


The aree over which glacial scratches and grooves occur is, for several 
reasons, not so well defined as that of the distribution of the Drift. In 
many of the rock exposures more or less decomposition and atmospheric 
erosion have taken place, and the traces of glaciers have been removed, 
where they once undoubtedly existed; and also over much the largest 
part of the territory once occupied by an ice-sheet, the Drift deposits 
cover and conceal the surface of the rock. The number of localities 
where glacial scratches are visible is, however, so great that we can 
trace with a good degree of certainty the reach of the ancient glaciers 
by the inscriptions which they have themselves made. From these we 
learn that the space covered with ice-marks coincides in a general way 
with that covered by the Drift deposits. The coincidence is not, how- 
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ever, entire, as will be shown hereafter, for other agents have been in 
action since the melting away of the glaciers, to distribute still further 
the materials which they ground up and transported. It may be said in 
a general way, that the glacial scratches are found over all but the south- 
eastern third of the State of Ohio; the limiting line running along the 
north side of Columbiana county, thence through the center of Stark, 
crossing the corner of Wayne, and passing diagonally through Holmes, 
Knox, Licking, Fairfield, Pickaway, and Ross; thence westerly through 
the northern part of Highland, Clermont, and Hamilton, into Indiana. 
North and west of this line glacial marks may be detected in nearly 
every county. A great number of observations have been made upon 
the bearing of the glacial strie by Col. Whittlesey, the members of 
the Geological Corps, and others. From these it appears that they con- 
stitute two systems, one of which belongs to the highlands of the water- 
shed and the glaciated area south of this, of which the prevailing direc- 
tion is §. 20° to 30° E., or, more accurately, from N. to §. 45° E. In some 
exceptional cases there is locally a marked deviation from the normal 
bearing of this system, as will be seen by reference to the map of the 
north-eastern counties, prepared by M. C. Read, and given below. We 
may, however, refer all these deviations to the influence of local topog- 
raphy, and the general bearing of the ice-marks is such as to show a 
connected ice-sheet, of which the motion was from N. 20° to 30° W., to 
8. 20° to 30° E. That this movement of the ice was from the north 
southward, is demonstrated by the transportation of northern rocks into 
and through our State, and of blocks and fragments of indigenous rocks 
southward of their points of outcrop. 

The second system of grooves is confined to the lake-basin and the 
north-western counties of the State. The direction of these grooves— 
which are remarkably deep and continuous—will be seen from the sub- 
joined table: 


DIRECTION OF GROOVES. ® 









Locatirr. NUMBER Ob- BEARING 
Put-in-Bay Island .. (Newberry) ... IME ......006 ceceeeees 80° W. 
intersecting series ME Nesasenee sense 15° W. 
Kelley’s Island ......... (Newberry)... 80° W. 
“a [X 6é wee 60° W. 
+ é¢ “ 
Sandusky City 66 “ oO W. 






[X ; 






“ “ “ 





| Waterlime ...... esses sesees 
“ and Niagara.. 


[23 €é és 


Bellville, Sandusky county “ 
Genoa, Ottawa county (Gilbert) ... 





20 
1 
12 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
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DIRECTION oF GRoovEs— Continued. 





Locatiry. Rock. NUMBER ÜB-| BRARING. 
BERV ATIONB. 
West Sister Island vorne (Gilbert)... Waterlime voces unsre snsene Many. 8. 80° W 
intersecting series} «6 enaronseneonennenn 1 S. 

Sylvania, Lucas county (Gilbert)... Corniferous limestone... 5 S. 50° W. 
nclova, Lucas county .| Waterlime ...............00 4 8. 62° W. 
Whitehouse “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 S. 50° W. 

Defiance, Defiance county “ ...| Huron shale ............... 1 Ss. W. 

Junction, Paulding county “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 3 S. W. 
Lima, Allen count “ ...| Waterlime ....,..........05. 3 S. 35° W. 
Middiepoint, Van Wertco. “ ME Neasaseee sannnneen 2 S. 15° W. 
Findlay, Hancock county( Winchell) Niagara ... cscs coeees sonen 1 S. 45° W. 
ME seneeeeee sevens sense 2 S. 40° W. 
Blanchard, Putnam county “ ...| Waterlime ...... 0.000 cscece 1 S. 28° W 
Sugar Creek, Putnam county “ vee ME daaeee aseeeecneees 1 S. 50° W. 
Auglaize, Putnam county “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 8. 48° W. 
Seneca, Seneca county “ ..| Waterlime ...... 2.05 ceceee 1 S. 5° EB. 

“ ‘6 intersectin; 

and later series........... (Winchell) ME Neceae cesses nenn 1 S. 23° W. 
Amanda, Hancock county “ sa Niagara limestone........ 1 S. 32° W. 
Crawford, Wyandot county “ Waterlime noeeee cecees secees 1 S. 20° W. 
Crane, Wyandot county “ = IRPEFEPREPRRRRRER 1 S. 5° W. 
Amanda, Allen county “ u. #6 gnenennnunnn nenn 1 S. 35° W. 
Marseilles, Wyandot county “ ...| Niagara limestone........ 1 S. 10° W. 
‘6 “ Of Ma 1 S. 10° E. 

“ “ u wes “ 66 ansseene 1 N.S. 

Grand Prairie, Marion co. “ ...| Corniferous limestone... 1 N. S. 

Portage, Wood county “ .| Waterlime ...... 200000 00000 3 S. 50° W. 
Otsego, Wood county , . Corniferous limestone... 2 _ 68° W. 


. 


From these records it will b& seen that in the trough of the present 
Lake the prevailing direction of the glacial strie is 10° south of 
west, and the movement, as demonstrated by the observations made 
on Kelley’s Island and Put-in-Bay Island by myself, on West Sister 
Island and at Monclova by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, was from the east west- 
ward; and farther, that in the basin of the lake, but south-west of the 
Lake itself, the movement of the glacier was deflected southward until 
it became south-west. An interesting fact in this connection has been 
noticed by Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Winchell, and myself, that in this portion of 
the State a series of glacial marks, which have nearly a north and south 
bearing, are obliterated by the stronger, fresher, and more numerous 
grooves of which the bearing is nearly east and west. As I have shown 
elsewhere, the strie which cover the highlands and southern portions of 
the State were probably made by the continental gracier which existed 
during the period of greatest cold, and which had in Ohio a movement 
from the north toward the south or south-east; while the glacier which 
moved from the east westward in the lake basin was a local glacier of 
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later date, and the one by which the excavation of the lake basin was 
principally effected. 


Map showing directions of glacial strie along the margin of the highlands 
in Northeastern Ohio. 


ASHTABULA 


PORTAGE 





The broad ice-sheets which have existed outside of Ohio have left 
their records in the nearly uniform and continuous glaciated surface 
which covers so much of Canada, New England, New York, and the 
States of the north-west. In nearly all parts of New England are traces 
of an ancient ice-sheet which moved in a direction about south south- 
east, and was of such thickness and magnitude as to override all the 
features of the local topography, except Mt. Washington. Hence the 
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action of this agent was directly antagonistic to that of local glaciers. 
That the New England ice-sheet was of great thickness is proved by the 
continuity of the furrows made by it, up hill and down dale; showing 
that these irregularities of surface, though considerable, were slight 
when compared with the thickness of the ice-mass above them. Mount 
Washington serves as a kind of Nilometer to the glacier, and proves its 
upper surface to have been 6,000 feet above the level of the sea; in 
other words, that the ice was 3,000 feet thick. Dana has estimated that 
at its place of origin, on the watershed between the St. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s Bay, the thickness of the ice-sheet was 11,500 feet; but there 
is little doubt that the watershed was higher then than now, and hence 
the thickness of the ice may have been less than estimated. 


BURIED CHANNELS. 


Intimately connected with the glacial markings, and in part produced 
by the same cause, are the great number of deeply excavated, now 
buried, channels, which have already been briefly noticed. Some of 
these channels may have been, in part, formed long anterior to the ice 
period, as all the area of the Eastern, Middle, and North-western States 
has been a land surface, traversed by drainage lines, since the close of the 
Carboniferous period. We may, therefore, conclude that many of our great 
arteries of aqueous circulation have been in action all through the Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary ages. My attention was first called to these ancient 
water-courses by the facts brought to light in the borings for petroleum, 
so actively prosecuted in the valleys of our western rivers in 1860-61. 
In this enterprise I had both pecuniary and scientific interests, by 
which I was led to visit all the centers of oil production in the country, 
and in all I found some traces of deeply excavated, and now partially 
filled, valleys and ravines, of which I could, at first, give no explanation. 
When the observations made in different localities were combined, how- 
ever, they revealed the existence of a connected system of drainage 
lying at a lower level than that now in action, and one that could only 
have been excavated in a long interval of time, and when the continent 
stood at a much higher level than now. Some of the facts to which I 
have referred, and the conclusions to which they led, were given by the 
writer in a paper on the Surface Geology of the Basin of the Great Lakes, 
published in the Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society, 
May, 1862. In this paper these interesting phenomena were first brought 
to the notice of American geologists. Since that time a fuller exposi- 
tion of the subject has been presented in the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural History, New York, June, 1869, and in the Report of Progress 
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of the Geological Survey of Ohio for the same year. A summary of the 
facts cited in these papers, with others observed since, is given below. 

Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario occupy 
basins excavated by mechanical agencies in undisturbed and nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks. Of these, Lake Michigan is 900 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 578 feet above tide ; Lake Huron is 800 feet deep, 
with a surface level of 574 feet; Lake Erie is 234 feet deep, with a sur- 
face level of 565 feet; Lake Ontario is 450 feet deep, with a surface level 
of 274 feet above the sea. An old, excavated, and now filled channel 
connects the basins of Lake Huron and Lake Erie. At Detroit the rock 
surface is 130 feet below the city. In the oil regions of Enniskillen and 
Bothwell, on the opposite side of Detroit river, from 50 to 200 feet of 
clay overlie the rock, where the land surface is but little above the level 
of Lake Huron. What the greatest depth of this channel is, is un- 
known. 

A low, area over which no rock is found, apparently deeply underlaid 
by gravel and sand, stretches across from Lake Superior, east of the 
Grand Sable, to Lake Michigan. This probably marks the line of deep 
channel once connecting the basins of these two lakes. (Winchell.) 

An excavated trough runs northward from Lake Michigan to the north 
line of Iroquois county, Illinois; thence south-west through Cham- 
paign county, beyond which point it bas not been traced. Its western 
margin is sharply marked at Chatsworth, Livingston county, where it 
has a depth of 200 feet, and reaches to the Cincinnati group. Further 
north its bounding walls are composed of Niagara limestone, and termi- 
nate in buried cliffs on the Calumet and Kankakee rivers. At Bloom- 
ington this trough has a depth of 230 feet, and it there contains one or 
more strata of carbonaceous earth, supposed to represent ancient soils. 
Where penetrated in other localities, the depth of this channel is from 
75 to 200 feet.—(F. H. Bradley.) In the excavations for the piers of the 
new bridge at St. Louis, rock was reached at a depth of 100 feet below 
the surface of the stream, on the margin of the old channel. Its central 
depth has not been detemined. The Ohio throughout its entire course 
runs in a valley which has been cut nowhere less than 150 feet below 
the present level of the river. At the junction of the Anderson with 
the Ohio, in Indiana, a well was sunk 94 feet below the level of the Ohio 
before rock was found.—(Hamilton Smith.) In the valley of Millcreek, 
in the suburbs of Cincinnati, gravel and sand were penetrated to the 
depth of 120 feet below the stream before reaching rock. On the mar- 
gin of the Ohio, at Cincinnati, gravel and sand have been found to ex- 
tend to a depth of over 100 feet below low-water mark, and the bottom of 
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the trough has not been reached. The falls of the Ohio, formed by a 
rocky barrier across the stream, though at first sight seeming to disprove 
the theory of a deep continuous channel, really affords no argument 
against it; for here, as in many other instances, the present river does 
not follow accurately the line of the old channel, but runs along one 
side of it. At the Louisville falls, the Ohio flows over a rocky point 
which projects from the north side into the old valley, while the deep 
channel passes on the south side, under the lowlands on which the city 
of Louisville is built. 

The tributaries of the Ohio exhibit the same phenomena. At New 
Philadelphia, Tuscarawas county, the borings for salt wells show that 
the Tuscarawas is running 175 feet above its ancient bed. The Beaver, 
at the junction of the Mahoning and Chenango, is flowing 150 feet above 
the bottom of its old trough, as is demonstrated by a large number of oil 
wells bored in the vicinity. Oil creek is shown by the same proofs to 
run from 75 to 100 feet above its old channel, and that channel had some- 
times vertical and even overhanging walls. 

An old channel of Mad river, now completely filled up, has been brought 
to light by the railroad cutting at Springfield. It is described by Prof. 
Orton in his report on Clarke county, and I here reproduce his notes upon 
it, and the figure which illustrates them : 


“An old valley of Mad river is disclosed in the heavy cut of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, from the river bridge westward to Col. Peter Sinz’s crossing. A 
sketch of the course of the river, and also of the railroads that cross it, is appended, 
by which the facts can be more readily understood. The tongue of land that occupies 
this bend of the river has an elevation of 100 feet to 125 feet above the level of the 
stream, and gives no hint in its contour of any break in the rocky floor underlying it. 
The Sandusky railroad (C. 8. & C.), which was first in order of construction, cuts 
across this tongue, as will be observed in the figure. A considerable portion of this 
cut is wrought in solid cliff rock, the maximum depth of the stone cutting being 18 
feet. With these facts before them, and guided also by the contour of the land, the 
Atlantic and Great Western Company, whose line crosses the river half a mile higher 
and on a grade of ten feet below the first road, expected also to find rock, and made 
arrangements for tunneling the hill. The route that they selected, however, chanced 
to be a buried channel of the river, which allowed an open cut of 65 feet through clay 
and sand, instead of a rock tunnel. Soundings that have since been made from the 
track to the level of the river show Drift materials through this whole extent. The 
dotted lines in the figure indicate the buried channel, whose general limits can be as- 
signed with a good degree of accuracy from the cliffs that remain and the soundings 
that have been made. 

“It will be observed that the old channel was much shorter and more direct than 
that which the river has since wrought out for itself, accomplishing in three-fourths 
of a mile the same advance that is now gained by two and one-half miles.” 
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The valleys of the rivers which run into Lake Erie have frequently 
been bored for oil, and these explorations have revealed the fact that 
some of these streams once flowed more than 200 feet below the level at 
which they now enter the lake. For example: borings at Toledo show 
that the old bed of the Maumee is at least 140 feet below its present sur- 
face level. In the valley of the Cuyahoga many borings have been made, 
nearly all of which show a great depth of clay, sand, and gravel above 
the rocky bottom of the valley. Of these, one, situated in the city of 
Cleveland, passed through clay and sand to the depth of 238 feet before 
reaching the rock. In this case the well head is about ten feet ahove the 
lake-level. We, therefore, have evidence that at this point the rocky 
bottom of the Cuyahoga lies 228 feet below the surface of the Lake. In 
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another well, bored twenty miles above the mouth of the river, pipe was 
driven through clay and sand to the depth of 220 feet; the well begin- 
ning less than ten feet above the surface of the stream. In the valley of 
Grand river, at Painesville, Gen. J. S. Casement drove a pipe 70 feet 
below the level of the stream without reaching the rock. Rocky river, 
seven miles west of Cleveland, runs in a trough which has rock bottom 
and sides ; it therefore shows an exception to the general rule which has 
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been indicated; but a little west of the present mouth of Rocky river we 
find its ancient channel, now filled with clay, which extends to an un- 
known depth below the lake-level. Two miles above its mouth, Rocky 
river breaks into this old channel, and one of its banks is composed of 
clay, the other of rock. From this and similar instances we learn that 
the old channels of rivers were sometimes filled to the brim by subse- 
quent submergence, and when, ages after, these lines of drainage were 
re-established, new channels were formed, which have since been cut, in 
some cases, to the depth of 100 feet in solid rock. 

. In parts of our country outside of Ohio, and in Europe, buried river 
channels, similar to those I have described, have frequently been met 
with. The filled-up channel of the Genessee at Portage, described by 
Prof. Hall in the Geology of the Fourth District of New York, pre- 
sents a case resembling that of Rocky river, just cited. Onondaga lake 
lies in an old excavated channel mainly filled with gravel, sand, etc. 
This channel is cut through the Onondaga salt-group, and the Salina 
salt wells are bored in it. The deepest of these extends 414 feet below 
the surface level of the lake, 7. e. 50 feet below the sea level, and it is not 
certain that rock was reached in this.—(Geddes Trans. N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Society, 1859.) The long level of the Erie canal between Utica 
and Rome lies in the old, partially filled valley of the Mohawk, in which 
the rocky bottom is far below the surface—how far is not known, as it 
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has never been reached. The trough of the Hudson is deeply silted up, 
as we know by the explorations made at Jersey City and in the East 
river. The channel of this stream, as has been shown by Dana, can be 
traced on the sea bottom eighty miles south and east of New York, where 
it once discharged itself at the true margin of the continent, 600 feet 
below the present level of its mouth. The peculiar character exhibited 
by the present outlets of the Delaware, the Potomac, and James rivers 
indicates that they also, like the Hudson, once entered the Atlantic much 
farther east than now, and that their old mouths are completely buried 
and obliterated. Ä 

The lower Mississippi bears unmistakable evidence of being—if one 
may be permitted the paradox—a half-drowned river; that is, its old 
channel is deeply submerged and silted up, so that the “father of 
waters,” lifted above the walls that formerly restrained him, now wan- 
ders lawless and ungovernable whither he will in the broad valley. 

The thickness of the delta deposits at New Orleans is variously re- 
ported from 1,500 feet upwards, the discrepancies being due to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing the alluvial clays from those of the underlying 
cretaceous and tertiary formations. It is certain, however, that the bot- 
tom of the: ancient channel of the Mississippi has never been reached 
between New Orleans and Cairo; the instances cited by Humphreys and 
Abbot in their splendid study of this river being but repetitions of the 
phenomena exhibited at the falls of the Ohio—the river running over 
one side of its ancient bed. 

The trough of the Mississippi is not due to synclinal structure in the 
underlying rocks, but is a valley of erosion simply. Ever since the ele- 
vation of the Alleghanies—+. e., the close of the Carboniferous period—it 
has been traversed by a river which drained the area from which flow 
the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, etc. Since the Miocene 
period, the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red rivers have made their contri- 
butions to the flood that poured through it. The depth to which this 
channel is cut in the rock proves that at times the river must must have 
flowed at a lower level and with a more rapid current than now; while 
the Tertiary beds formed as high as Iowa and Indiana in this trough, 
and the more modern Drift clays and bowlders which partially fill the 
old rock cuttings, show that the mouth and delta of the river have, in 
the alternations of continental elevation, traveled up and down the trough 
at least a thousand miles; and that not only is it true, as asserted by 
Ellet, that every mile between Cairo and New Orleans once held the 
river’s mouth, but that in the several advances and recessions of the 

waters of the Gulf the mouth has been more than twice at each point. 
9 ; 
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The change of place of the delta was caused, however, for the most part, 
by oscillation of the sea level, and not, as Ellet supposed, by the simple 
filling of the channel with the materials transported by the river itself 
without change of bed. | 

Prof. E. W. Hilgard, in his interesting report to Gen. A. A. Humphreys 
on the Mississippi delta, states that he found true northern Drift 354 feet 
below the surface in Calcasieu district, Louisiana; and he cites evidence 
that, during the early part of the Drift period, the country about the 
mouth of the Mississippi was at least 600 feet higher than now. During 
the subsequent period of submergence it was, as he states, much lower 
than at present. It will be noticed that these facts accord precisely with 
those observed in the upper Mississippi valley and lake-basin, where, in 
the period of excavation of the buried channels, the country must have 
been high, and the drainage free. Afterward a great submergence oc- 
curred, which has left its indubitable records in the stratified Drift over- 
lying the Forest Bed and in the Loess. The locality where Prof. Hilgard 
found northern Drift in Louisiana was undoubtedly in, though not in the 
bottom of the eld trough of the Mississippi, as I have noted elsewhere. 
I regard this as valley. Drift, swept down the Mississippi from its northern 
watershed, when the continent was higher, and its current more rapid 
than now. 

On the west coast of North America evidence of a subsidence of the 
continent is afforded by the deeply excavated and partially silted-up 
channels of the Golden Gate, the straits of Carquinez, the trough of the 
lower Columbia, the Canal de Haro, Hood’s Canal, Puget Sound, and all 
the net-work of channels in that vicinity. As Dana first pointed out, 
years ago, the systems of inlets or fiords on both sides of our continent— 
channels which must have been excavated by subsrial erosion—afford 
additional proof of modern continental subsidence. 

The importance of a knowledge of these old channels in the improve- 
ment of the navigation of our larger rivers is obvious, and it is possible 
that it would have led to the adoption of other means than a rock canal 
for passing the Louisville falls, had it been possessed by those concerned 
in the enterprise. 

I ventured to predict to General Warren that an old, filled-up channel 
would be found passing around the Mississippi rapids, and his examina- 
tions have confirmed the prophecy. I will venture still further, and 
predict the discovery of buried channels of communication between 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan, probably somewhere near and east 
of the Grand Sable, at least between the Pictured Rocks and the St. 
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Mary’s river—between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario*, through Canada— 
between Lake Ontario and the Hudson by the valley of the Mohawk— 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, somewhere along the line 
I have indicated before. . 

The channel of the lower Tennessee must have been excavated when 
the southern portion of the Mississippi valley was higher above the Gulf 
level than now, and Prof. Hilgard has shown that at a subsequent period, 
probably during the Champlain epoch, the Gulf coast was depressed 500 
feet below its present relative level. This depression must have made 
the lower Mississippi an arm of the sea, by which the flow of the Ohio 
and Tennessee was arrested, their channels filled up, terraces formed, etc. 
If the upper Tennessee has, as appears, a channel lower than the Muscle 
Shoals, it must be somewhere connected with the deep channel of the 
lower river. 

It should be said, however, that it by no means follows that when an 
old earth-filled channel passes around the rocky barrier by which the 
navigation of our rivers is impeded, it will be most convenient and eco- 
nomical to follow it in making a canal to pass the obstacle ; as the course 
of the old channel may be so long and circuitous that a short rock cutting 

is cheaper and better. The question is, however, of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve investigation before millions of dollars are expended in 
rock excavation. 

If it is true that our great lakes can be connected with each other and 
with the ocean by ship-canals—in making which no elevated summits 
mor rock barriers need be cut through—the future commerce created by 
the great population and immense resources of the basin of the Great 
Lakes may require their construction. 


THE DRIFT DEPOSITS OF OHIO. 


The area over which the Drift is spread in Ohio corresponds in a gen- 
eral way with the area of glaciation, but through the influence of ice- 





* When the water in the lake-basin had subsided to near its present level—the old 
avenues of escape being all silted up by the Drift clays and sands—the surplus made 
its exit by the line of lowest levels, wherever that chanced to run. That happened 
to lie over the rocky point that projected from the northern extremity of the Alle- 
ghanies into the lake-basin, and the line of drainage was established there, in what 
is now known as the Niagara river. 

Though among the most recent of the events recorded in our surface geology, this 
choice of the Niagara outlet by the lake waters was made so long ago that a the 
erosion of the gorge below the falls has been accomplished since. The excavation o 
the basin into which the Niagara fiows—the basin of Lake Ontario, of which Queens- 

town Heights form part of the margin—belongs to an epoch long anterior. 
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bergs, which in the last great submergence seem to have carried their 
freight, in some instances, beyond the points reached by the glaciers, and 
especially by the action of local currents of water which flowed down 
through certain great lines of drainage, the Drift materials have been 
borne far beyond the line I have indicated as bounding the erosive action 
of the ice-sheet. In the valleys of the Beaver, the Muskingum, the 
Hocking, Scioto, and Miami, we find vast accumulations of Drift, which 
are, however, confined, in the lower part of these valleys, to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of thestream. Here they form terraces which rise sometimes 
a hundred feet above the present stream beds, and they undoubtedly filled 
the old deeply excavated channels through which these streams once 
flowed at a much lower level than now. In the valley of the Ohio itself, 
also, we find similar accumulations of Drift, composing the terraces so 
noticeable to one who passes up or down the river, and also filling the 
old rock channel to the depth of from 100 to 200 feet. The terrace on 
which the city of Cincinnati stands, and which has an altitude of 100 to 
120 feet above low-water mark, will serve as a good example of the gravel 
terraces to which I have referred. In all the valleys enumerated above, 
the Drift material has evidently been washed down from the highlands 
of the interior of the State, where the Drift deposits are continuous and 
of considerable thickness, Hence it is more properly termed Modified 
Drift, or Valley Drift. By the action of the streams which transported 
it, the valley Drift was assorted and rearranged, and exhibits no record of 
the series of important changes of which the history is written in the 
sequence of Drift deposits where these remain undisturbed. Very natu- 
rally, the swift-flowing streams which have carried the Drift so far 
from their original place of deposition have washed out all the finest 
material, and have deposited this far beyond the limits of our State. 
We therefore find but little clay in the valley Drift. It is composed 
mainly of gravel and bowlders, with more or less sand, and the materials 
are all rounded, as they would necessarily be, from the attrition to which 
they have been subjected. They also exhibit an interesting gradation 
of fineness as we follow these streams down toward their mouths. In the 
valley of the Ohio, at Louisville, the Drift material found in and along 
the river bed is all fine, and bowlders of sufficient size to form cobble- 
stone pavement are comparatively rare. Many of these are composed 
of granite, greenstone, quartzite, etc., which have been brought from 
beyond the lakes, and only the hardest and toughest of these meta- 
morphic rocks have resisted the wear to which they have been subjected 
in their long journey. At Cincinnati the valley Drift is sensibly coarser 
than at Louisville, though still fine, as compared with that which is found 
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farther up the Ohio valley or in the beds of the tributary streams refer- 
red to above. On the hills of the Coal Measures lying east of the Mus- 
kingum (and Tuscarawas) and south of the glaciated and Drift area, no 
bowlders or Drift deposits of any kind are found, and no Drift is discover- 
able in any of the tributaries of the Ohio between the Pennsylvania line 
and Marietta. The highlands in the angle between the Muskingum and 
the Hocking are also free from Drift. and the same may be said of the 
hills of the area inclosed by the valleys of the Hocking, Muskingum, 
Scioto, and Ohio. West of the Scioto valley no Drift is fuund on the hills 
bordering the Ohio, nor on the knobs which have been denominated the 
Sun-Fish hills. The highest hills in Tuscarawas, Coshocton, Holmes, 
Richland, and Knox come into the same category. 

All the highlands enumerated in the above list seem to have been 
beyond the reach both of the glaciers and the floods of the Drift period, 
and here we find the soil formed by the decomposition of the underlying 
rocks. Over all other portions of the surface of Ohio the Drift deposits 
were once spread in an unbroken sheet. 

The succession of these deposits and their most prominent character- 
istics have been briefly noted in the earlier part of this chapter. They 
will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that the features 
they present may be better understood, and that the history read from 
them may be intelligently judged. 


ERIE CLAY. 


Over most of the glacial area in Ohio we find resting directly on the 
planed and polished rock surfaces a sheet of variable thickness of blue or 
gray clay. As it generally appears, this clay is unstratified, and is thickly 
set with small pebbles or fragments of stone, and it also contains a few, 
usually small, bowlders. Hence it may, with propriety, be denominated 
a bowlder clay, and it closely corresponds in position and character with 
the clay bed called by that name which covers so much of the glaciated 
surface in other states and countries. Though generally exhibiting the 
features that I have assigned to it, the clay bed under consideration does 
not always present these characters, as it is sometimes rudely stratified 
throughout, and in many localities the upper portion is very finely and 
distinctly laminated and without pebbles. These phases of the deposit 
shade into each other, however, in such a way that it cannot well be 
separated into distinct formations or strata. I have, therefore, consid- 
ered it as ‘One formation, and have distinguished its divisions simply as 
the bowlder or lower and the laminated or upper member, and have called 
the whole the “ Erie clay,” accepting the name conferred by Sir William 
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Logan upon the same formation where conspicuously exposed on the 
north shore of Lake Erie. 

The Erie clay immediately underlies the surface over a large part of 
the northern half of the State. This is especially true of the counties 
included in the Western Reserve, and has given them the clay soil 
which makes them the great dairy district of the West. In the north- 
western portion of the State the Erie clay is very thick, frequently 100 
feet, and continuous, but it is more generally covered with lacustrine 
deposits than on the Reserve. In several of the north-western counties 
it has been pierced by numerous wells, sunk to obtain water, and its 
thickness and structure have been by this means very clearly revealed. 
It is here found to have a thickness of 100 to 150 feet, to contain irregu- 
lar sheets of sand, gravel, and bowlders, which are water-bearing, and 
the source from which the artesian wells of this region are supplied with 
their flow of water. It should also be said, that in this part of the State 
the Erie clay contains more and larger bowlders than farther south. 
‘These are, for the most part, fragments of crystalline rock, which have 
come from the far north, with many others derived from the Silurian 
and Devonian limestone, which outcrop in the lake region, north of 
Ohio, but south and west of the Laurentian belt. Among the bowlders 
contained in the Erie clay in this section, rolled masses of coal are not 
unfrequently met with, and some of these, struck in boring, have given 
rise to much hope of finding coal in the vicinity. It is hardly necessary 
to say that such hopes will be fallacious, for this coal has undoubtedly 
come from the coal-field of Michigan. In the Maumee valley the upper 
portion of the Erie clay is often laminated, and its color is yellow where 
exposed to atmospheric action. 

In the more easterly of the northern counties the Erie clay is gener- 
ally thickly set with small fragments of shale, evidently derived from 
the Huron and Erie shales excavated to form the basin of Lake Erie. On 
weathered surfaces these fragments are exposed in great numbers, and the 
clay is rendered yellow or brown by the oxidation of its iron. In recent 
sections this change of colors is found to follow down all cracks in the 
clay as far as atmospheric water penetrates, and where such joints are 
numerous it is divided into irregular blocks, of which the central por- 
tion will be blue or gray, the exterior brown. The best development 
of the Erie clay in the northern part of the State is found in the old 
valley of the Cuyahoga, which it fills from the bottom to a point some 
60 feet above the lakc-level, giving a total thickness of 280 feet. It 
covers the highlands adjoining, however, rising to the height of 400 to 
500 feet above the lake. It there has a thickness of from 10 to 30 feet. 
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At Cleveland that portion of the Erie clay which lies above the river is 
finely laminated and without pebbles or bowlders, but beneath the lake 
surface, as shown by the excavation for the new tunnel, the clay is thickly 
set with fragments of shale, and contains a few small bowlders. These 
are composed of granite, greenstone, or crystalline limestone, brought 
from the Canadian highlands, and are usually ground off and striated. 
At the mouth of the old valley of Rocky river the bowlder clay rises to 
the height of 50 feet above the lake, and the laminated clay of the 
Cuyahoga valley is wanting. Twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga the base of the Erie clay is distinctly shown. It is there a 
remarkably tough, compact, gray hard-pan, wholly unstratified, and con- 
taining many rounded and scratched bowlders. It rests upon a mass of 
fine-grained sandstone, in layers of a foot or more in thickness. These 
have been much broken up by the ice, and the under part of the clay is 
thickly set with angular or partially rounded fragments. Where undis- 
turbed, the ledge of sandstone bears the characteristic glacial marks. 
Following the valley of the Cuyahoga from its mouth to the summit of 
the watershed at Akron, we find the following section of Drift deposits, 
which will show the relations of the Erie clay to the overlying members 
of the Drift series: 

No. 1. Gravel, sand, and bowlders, more or less stratified, and form- 
ing hills resting on the Conglomerate, but from which the materials 
have been washed down, covering No. 2. 

No. 2. Stratified sand and sandy clay; the latter in many remark- 
ably even and well-defined alternations, yellow, blue, and red in color. 
Thickness, 30 to 100 feet. 

No. 3. Finely laminated clay, without pebbles or bowlders; as a gen- 
eral rule, yellow where weathered, blue where its iron is protoxide. In 
two instances striated bowlders of Cuyahoga shale, which forms the 
rocky walls of the valley, were found imbedded in this laminated clay, 
evidently dropped into the position they occupy. The greatest observed 
thickness of this deposit is 90 feet. 

No 4. Pebbly Erie clay, penetrated by oil wells 228 feet to rock bot- 
tom of valley. 

In the foregoing section, No. 1 represents a portion of the kames, or 
sand and gravel series of the highlands; No. 2, the lacustrine deposits of 
the upper Drift; No. 3, the laminated portion of the Erie clay; and No. 4, 
its pebbly aspect. The composition of the mass of Erie clay which fills 
the Cuyahoga valley will be seen from the section given below, taken at 
the well of the Standard Oil Company, in the city of Cleveland: 
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SECTION OF ERIE CLAY. 4 
1. Delta sand, clay, and gravel ............ rasen cesces coeces aoonnnun ceceee 25 ft. 
2. Laminated clay above lake level ...... .... cess csscoeses covceceee onen 75 ft. 
3. Blue clay below lake level ...... ...sccsceceeces coccee soe cccsee sannennnerne 75 ft. 
4. Coarse SAN .....06. sesoscces nanunsnun cosces sonsennen cosas sannannan sevens soesee 1 ft. 6 in. 
B. Blueclay ......... sescoscne snnaunune nuonsn coccee secses seceee anannn coceee nonsnnenn 27 ft. 
6. Quicksand.....sosssone snsnnonen nannen cocces cocees nenne sannne sunnnnnnn cossecees 10 in 
7. Blue Clay ......... cccscceee snnnnnonensn nennen snananunn conser ascoee succes sesves cae 29 ft. 2 in. 
8. Quicksand.......... cecccs coccca cocsas cocecs cocees soeees cases cosees sacece sauce 1 ft. 6 in. 
9. Blue clay...... ....s000 snonnnnen coves sevens sonsennnn occas cecces cesses cncece one 2 ft. 6 in 
10. Quicksand... .......00 sccsscoescosces sscess cnsces nenne soeses coceee soesee sosseease 1 ft. 6 in 
11. Blue clay ......... soononuon sonannunn soccer nonnsnnnn sannen anonsnnnnenn soccee aneren 30 ft. 
12. Fine gravel.......scsssscsscscscecs coscns cosces scsscecesecs sone secs snnnnenan coe 5 ft. 
13. Blue Clay... ccccscees see ccccee ces nnnnan sosces cecces sosves coe ceceee sonne nesses 29 ft. 
14. Coarse gravel, with much gas .........csscccscces sssecscee sonnnnnen sonen 8 ft. 
15. Fine Quicksand. .............ccc0s seccscece cosces cos secceecocces nunens cosseees 1 ft. 
16. Blue clay ...... sscecese coccccess sonununen cacees sunnnn ons sananannı sunnan sescesees 5 ft. 
17. Coarse gravel...... sssccscecsecece cee cccecs annann cnccee sovces snnanannn ceceee ons 2 ft. 6 in. 
18. Clay to shale rock... .......0. ssccecsccee sesces snnnun cosnecnee nansnnunn ananıe 8 ft. 6 in. 


On the lake-shore, a mile distant from this locality, a carbonaceous 
stratum, with many logs of coniferous trees, lies on the surface of the 
Erie clay, and separates this from the Delta sand deposit above. 

An analysis made by Prof. Wormley of an air-dried specimen of the 
laminated portion of the Erie clay from this locality gave the following 
results : 


Water ....... Cee eeeee aonannsnn censences nunnen cosees snnan ces susecesee nunnsn cesses soseee sasannnas 4.00 
Silicic acid..........00ssecces sesccessscccsee cosces canescens sonescons sans susnanonn seones sesees 59.70 
ALUMINA ...... snonsonen ceccee cosces cascesces anonen sunnnnnnn onnsannen sunnan nennen saseecees seeeee 14.80 
Iron, sesquioxide...... eu... 01. csscscees sonuununn sunson sunnsn neces sonnne onnasn cesses ancnnn 4.60 
Lime, carbonate........ ... ....00 sasannnen sansan ananen ences senses cesses sensanunn assess snanee 8.90 
Magnesia .........2. cssscsces coccas consences cossceses soveceess annusn nnnnnn sannanenn sunnsu susanne 5.14 
Fixed alkalies........ ..ccosces cocsccses sevcssces sonces sevens onnunnnnn sonnannan sosses sannncnse 3.40 

100.54 


Along the summit of the watershed the Erie clay is less distinctly 
shown than in most other parts of the State. Many patches of it 
remain, however, and it would seem to have been once much more 
widely spread than now. From this region it has unquestionably been 
generally washed away by the drainage from the glacier when it filled 
the lake-basin and terminated at its southern rim; and subsequently, 
when this rim was a chain of islands, washed—and in some instances 
swept over—by the waves of our great inland sea, the clay was still 
further removed, and kames and sand banks left in its place. In the 
southern portion of the glaciated area, the Erie clay is pretty con- 
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stantly present, but it is less conspicuous than farther north, because it 
is thinner, is more generally covered with later deposits, and has been 
cut away along the great channels of drainage, through which the waters 
of the lake-basin were drained into the Ohio. It isa somewhat singular 
circumstance that the bowlder clay is more continuous in the counties 
which lie along the margin of the Drift area, than nearer the divide 
where the Drift deposits are thicker; probably for the reason that shore 
waves and draining streams have been more general and powerful in 
their action, and have removed the clay in the region where it is less 
abundant. Throughout most of the southern counties of the State the 
bowlder clay may be found in many exposures, forming the basal portion 
and perhaps half the thickness of the upland drift. In the valleys it is 
less constantly present. In the reports of Prof. Orton, on Hamilton, 
Clermont, Highland, Montgomery, and other counties, more detailed 
descriptions of the Drift deposits of southern Ohio will be found than 
can be given here. A type section, however, from Clermont county, 
quoted from Prof. Orton’s report, will serve to give a good general idea 
of the relations of the bowlder clay to the other members of the Drift 
series. 


SECTION OF DRIFT, SOUTHERN OHIO. 


No. 1. Soil. 
No. 2. Surface clays, generally white ; sometimes blackened by swampy 

conditions, entirely free from gravel..........s.0+ sscccsses ses ssceae cee ees 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 3. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, - 

often constituting the surface instead of No. 2; seldom over... 10 feet. 


No. 4. Forest soil; a stratum of carbonaceous clay, containing vegetable 
matter, with occasional beds of peat; in some districts re- 


Placed by bog iron OF ......000 secees cocsce coc neo onenunanonen conssees seseeecs 1 to 8 feet. 
No. 5. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan, with occasional layers of sand - 
intercalated, resting on the rocky floor ......... .sccseses oes sersannon ove 5 to 20 feet. 


Prof. Orton thus describes the bowlder clay of this region: “The 
bowlder clay, or hard-pan, is found very generally, but not universally, in 
the northern and central regions of Clermont county. It is shown in 
many of the natural sections that are furnished by the streams, and in 
such artificial sections as are carried to sufficient depth. It is covered by 
varying thicknesses of the remaining members of the series. Where 
the total depth of the Drift beds reaches twenty feet, a full half of the 
section generally belongs to the bowlder clay. It cannot be confounded 
with any other formation in the district in which it occurs. It is 
composed of dark-blue, fine-grained, and tenacious clay, holding pol- 
ished and striated pebbles and bowlders. Most of the pebbles are de- 
rived from the blue limestone formation, though frequent representatives 
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of more distant rocks are found. Many fragments of blue limestone are 
scratched and polished on their sides, but their edges are still unworn. 
The bowlders belong almost without exception to the crystalline and 
igneous rocks that are found in situ only to the north of the great lakes. 
Specimens of northern ores—iron, copper, and lead—are sometimes, 
though rarely, met with. The occurrence of gold in the bowlder clay, 
and in the gravels derived from it, is a matter of considerable theoretical 
interest, and seems never to have attracted the attention which it well 
enough deserves.”’ 

Rolled fossils derived from the older rocks are not uncommon in the 
Erie clay—Spirifer mucronatus from the Hamilton being the most abun- 
dant. Except these, I have never discovered any organic remains in 
the formation, though shells and timber are reported to have been found 
in it. From the fact that it is a mass of glacial detritus, it seems almost 
impossible that any shells could be contained in it, and I suspect that 
all the cases of this kind reported are errors occasioned by confounding 
the Erie clay with the overlying beds of later date. The buried timber 
found at Cleveland lies distinctly above, and not in the Erie clay. The 
piece of wood obtained by Mr. M. C. Read, referred to in the report on 
Lake county, was a rolled fragment, and coniferous. It was thought 
by Mr. Read to be buried in the Erie clay, but it was found near the 
lake-shore, and may possibly have been deposited there by other agen- 
cies than those which spread this formation. 

From the fact that the Erie clay, with its bowlder and laminated divi- 
sions, holds the same relation to the glaciated surface with the “‘ bowlder ” 
and “ Leda” clays of eastern Canada, and the Champlain” and “ glacial” 
clays of the Atlantic coast, it has been regarded as their equivalent, in 
time as well as place. The proof of identity is, however, yet wanting. The 
bowlder and Leda clays of the St. Lawrence valley accumulated in a sub- 
sidence of the eastern coast, in which the waters of the Atlantic followed 
the retreating glaciers, covered and in part stratified the materials 
ground up by them; and they contain marine shells of an arctic char- 
acter. These clays do not, however, reach far enough inland to connect 
with the Erie clays of the lake-basins, and it is quite possible that they 
were not exactly synchronous. 

By Prof. Dawson the greater part of the markings which are usually 
attributed to glaciers are supposed to have been produced by icebergs, 
and it is his theory that, by a general subsidence of the continent, an 
arctic current, carrying icebergs, flowed up the St. Lawrence valley 
through the basins of the great lakes, accomplishing in great part the 
erosion which has been effected there, and passing downward to the 
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Gulf by the valley of the Mississippi. The difficulties in the way of 
this theory are such, however, that I am sure Prof. Dawson, clear-sighted 
and conscientious as he is, would abandon it if he could examine with 
his own eyes the surface geology of the lake-basin and the Mississippi 
valley. Without going into a lengthy argument to disprove this view, 
I will mention one or two facts which seem to me incompatible with it. 

First. The basins of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario have unquestion- 
ably been excavated by glaciers, and not by icebergs. The evidence of 
this is conclusive. From my own observations on the erosive action of 
glaciers in the Alps and in the’Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, 
Ido not hesitate to assert that the inscription left on the bottom and 
sides of Lake Erie was made by a glacier, and nothing else. The uni- 
form, continuous, and exact furrowing of horizontal and vertical sur- 
faces which is visible among the islands of Lake Erie, is the precise 
counterpart of that which is executed by glaciers, and it certainly could 
not have been done by floating ice.* | 

Second. A deep, broad ocean current flowing through the lake-basin 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence would certainly have brought marine 
shells further than they have been traced by Prof. Dawson, and we 
should now find them more or less abundantly throughout our Erie clay. 

Third. We should find in our Drift deposits abundant representatives 
of the rocks which form the shore of eastern Canada, Labrador, etc., but, 
so far as I know, not a trace of any of these rocks has been discovered 
in our Drift; while, on the contrary, nearly all the constituents of the 
Drift can be traced to places of origin in localities north and north-west 
of Ohio. Some of these materials are so peculiar, such as the native 
copper, and epidotic rock containing metallic copper, and this copper 
including specks of silver, that there can be no possible mistake about 
its derivation. The discovery of northern Drift in Louisiana has been 
suggested as an argument in favor of this hypothesis, but it should be 
remembered that this drift lies at the bottom of the entire Quaternary 


* Probably no finer exhibition of glacial markings exists in the world than those 
which cover the summits and slopes of the Cascade Mountains in Oregon. Here we 
find, over hundreds of square miles, rocks of all kinds, planed, polished, and 
grooved in the most surprising way. These markings lead from various centers, and 
I have traccd them down continuously 2,500 feet below the present snow line. Who- 
ever goes there doubting the erosive power of glaciers, will come away doubting no 
longer. And whoever comes from this scene of stupendous Alpine glaciation to the 
glaciated rocks of Ohio, and especially of the islands in Lake Erie, will not hesitate 
for a moment to attribute the inscriptions he finds here to the same agent that has 
planed and scored the slopes of the Oregon mountains. 
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series, that it is in fact valley Drift, such as was transported by the 
Mississippi while the continent was several hundred feet higher than 
now, and the river current swift enough to carry material from its head- 
waters to the Gulf. The Champlain epoch came long afterward, when 
the Gulf coast was sunk one thousand feet lower than when the valley 
Drift of Louisiana was deposited. In that submergence the valley of 
the Miseissippi was an arm of the sea. Still water then filled the val- 
ley of the Ohio, and the upper Drift deposits of the Ohio valley were 
laid down over not only the bowlderclay, but the Forest Bed that covered 
it. If this submergence was synchronous with that of the Atlantic 
coast, in which the Champlain clays were deposited—a point not yet 
established—then our representatives of the Champlain are the upper 
Drift deposits of the Ohio valley, the Lacustrine clays of the lake-basin, 
and the Loess of the Western States. Even if synchronous with the 
marine Champlain clays, our Erie clays, where stratified, are fresh- 
water deposits made in a different water-basin and at a higher level, as 
some portions of our laminated Erie clay are found nearly one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. - 


MODE OF FORMATION OF THE ERIE CLAY. 


As some misapprehension, as it has seemed to me, has prevailed in re- 
gard to the manner in which the materials forming the Erie clay were 
deporited, I venture to suggest a view of the mode of formation of this 
member of the Drift series to which a careful study of the phenomena 
it presents has led me. As we learn from all observations on the erosive 
action of glaciers, the materials excavated and comminuted by a glacier 
are carried forward by it, and are thrust out at its extremity. If coarse, 
they are left there, with whatever blocks it transports on its surface, 
as a terminal moraine. If fine, they are more or less completely washed 
away by the water draining from it. This finer material is what renders 
all the streams flowing from a glacier “turbid, or milky.” The character 
of the material ground up and transported by a glacier, and the propor- 
tion of fine to coarse material deposited by it, will vary with the nature 
of the rock over which it passes, the freedom of the drainage from it, and 
the presence or absence of overhanging cliffs and pinnacles, from which 
blocks may descend upon its surface. The great glacier which once cov- 
ered so much of Ohio, like all others of ancient and modern times, un- 
doubtedly pushed out and left behind it the coarse and fine flour which 
it ground. As the rocks over which it passed were, for some hundreds 
of miles northward, soft sedimentary strata, mostly shale and limestone, 
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the product of its grinding action was a calcareous clay, thickly studded 
with fragments of the excavated material. From the fact that the slope 
over which this glacier moved was very gentle, and a great barrier 
crossed its path, the drainage was never free, except locally, and as a 
consequence, the greater part of the ground material was never washed 
away, nor even suspended in water, and it remains as a sheet of irregu- 
lar thickness, and mostly urstratified bowlder clay. It is mainly com- 
posed of the debris of the shales and limestones which occupied an area 
of many hundreds of square miles, from which they have been removed, 
in and north of the basin of Lake Erie. The few well-worn pebbles 
and bowlders of crystalline rock contained in the bowlder clay are frag- 
ments brought by the glacier from the far-distant Canadian highlands. 
In their long journey, few have resisted the attrition to which they were 
subjected, and these have been worn, scratched, and planed off as we find 
them. As we go northward and approach their place of origin, they 
become more and more abundant, and increase in size. 

Since the glacier that formed our bowlder clay was a broad ice-sheet, 
and passed over a nearly level plain, where there were no summits or 
pinnacles from which stones or earth could fall upon it, all the material 
it carried was pushed along beneath it, or was frozen in to its under sur- 
face. Hence few large, and no angular blocks were brought by it from 
the northern highlands. Some blocks of large size were, as we know, 
torn by it from ledges of limestone and sandstone within or near the 
limits of our State; as we find in the northern counties masses of Cor- 
niferous limestone, evidently taken from the islands in Lake Erie, or 
from the outcrops of this formation north of the Lake. These were car- 
ried one hundred miles or more south-west, to points several hundred 
feet above their places of origin. 

That the bowlder clay was not deposited beneath the glacier, as some- 
times stated, is apparent from the fact that it covers the glaciated surface 
on which the ice rested, in a sheet sometimes a hundred feet m thick- 
ness. Jt must, therefore, have accumulated at the margin of the glacier. As 
the glacier retreated northward, the clay which it pushed out accumu- 
lated year by year, following it till it rose on to the Canadian highlands, 
where, with hard material, and free drainage to wash away the finer 
portions, it is largely replaced by beds of gravel, sand, and bowlde:s. In 
the retreat of the great ice-sheet across the lake-basin, at first small 
pools, then larger basins, and, finally, a great inland sea, bordered it on 
the south. In these bodies of water a portion of the material ground up 
was suspended, and then deposited as the laminated portion of the Erie 
clay. This, as I conceive, is the true and simple history of its formation. 
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The theory advanced by Prof. N. H. Winchell, in his paper on the 
Drift of the North-west, published in the Popular Science Monthly for 
June and July, 1873, viz., that the Erie clay is a mass of dust or dirt, 
which gathered on the surface of the glacier and was dropped, as it 
melted, seems to me to be quite untenable, as there were no highlands 
surrounding the great ice-sheet from which the earth could be washed or 
blown on to its surface; and all material grasped by the glacier in its 
motion tends to work out below rather than at the surface, inasmuch as 
the glacier grows from above downward, melting below, and being re- 
newed by constantly recurring snow-falls above. It may also be said 
that no existing glaciers terminate in the manner suggested by Prof. 
Winchell—. e., in a thin, earth-covered edge—but they always end in 
an abrupt ice-wall. | 

The glaciers of the Alps and Himalayas, those of Terra del Fuego, 
described by Agassiz, and those of Alaska by Blake, all tell the same 
story. The true counterparts, however, of the great glaciers now under 
consideration, are the continental glaciers of Greenland and the Ant- 
arctic. 


THE FOREST BED. 


Allusions have frequently been made on the preceding pages to a sheet 
of vegetable matter which overlies the Erie clay in various parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, etc. Buried timber has frequently been found in sink- 
ing wells and in other excavations in different parts of the valley of the 
Mississippi, but the connection and significance of the phenomena were 
first pointed out in the reports of the present Geological Survey. A great 
number of instances of the occurrence of buried timber, peat, and car- 
bonaceous layers in the Drift are given by different writers on geology. 
A few only of these can be cited here: 

1. Ross County, Ohio. Wood, apparently cedar, from a well in clay 30 
feet from surface, 150 to 200 feet above Scioto river. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

2. Coventry, Summit County, Ohio. Muck and branches of trees, 42 feet 
beneath surface, in a well 544 feet above Lake Erie. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

3. Cleveland, Ohio. A carbonaceous stratum, with many trunks of 
coniferous wood on surface of Erie clay beneath 20 feet of sand, and gravel, 
and clay (Delta deposit), 50 feet above Lake Erie. 

4. Hamilton County, Ohio. Thirty-five wells containing muck beds, 
leaves, or timber, from 300 to 500 feet above the Ohio. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

5 Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. An upright trunk and roots of a tree 
in blue clay, at the depth of 80 feet. (David Christy.) 

®. Highland County, Ohio. In the village of Marshall, eleven wells out 
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of twenty have reached a stratum of vegetable matter with leaves, 
branches, roots, and tree trunks. Many similar cases in the same 
county. (Orton.) 

7. Clermont and several adjoining counties. Ancient soil above the bowl- 
der clay, and below the upper Drift deposits. (Orton.) 

8. Germantown, Montgomery County, Ohio. Bed of peat from 12 to 20 
feet in thickness, the surface covered with sphagnous mosses, grasses, and 
sedges, and containing quantities of coniferous wood, with twigs, branches, 
and berries of red cedar; also, containing bones of elephant and masto- 
don, and teeth of giant beaver, the whole covered with 90 feet of gravel 
and sand. (Orton.) 

9. All through South-western Indiana. Ancient soil, with peat, muck, 
rooted stumps, trunks, branches, and leaves of trees, 2 to 20 feet in thick- © 
ness, 60 to 120 feet below surface, called ‘‘Noah’s cattle-yards,” water 
of wells spoiled by them. (John Collett.) 

10. Peoria County, Illinois. Drift over Coal Measures; average thick- 
ness, 70 feet, consisting of blue clay below 50 feet thick, overlaid by old 
soil, with cedar timber; above this, yellow clay and sand 16 to 20 feet 
thick ; section shown by thirty-nine borings and many wells. (William 
Chapman.) 

li. Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and many places in Ohio Valley. Old soil, 
with trunks and roots of trees, the latter in sttu, layers of leaves, ripened 
fruits, grasses, and sedges, all clearly distinguishable. Several of the 
species of trees and plants can be determined, some by their wood, others 
by their leaves and fruit. Among them may be named the sycamore 
beech, shell-bark hickory, buckeye, red cedar, and wild balsam apple, 
6 feet above low-water mark, and 40 feet below flood plain. (Orton. Vol. 
I., Part I., p. 427.) 

12. Several Counties in Iowa. An old soil, with buried timber, from 40 
to 50 feet beneath the surface, struck in sinking wells over several coun- 
ties. (Morris Miller, in letter.) 

13. Walworth County, Wisconsin. Timber resembling white cedar, from 
a well 18 feet deep in the prairie region, about 250 feet above Lake Mich- 
igan. (I. A. Lapham.) 

14. Appleton, Wisconsin. Red cedar in red clay, 18 feet below surface, 
150 feet above Lake Michigan; also, white cedar, 30 feet below surface, 
in red clay. (Dr. C. 8. E. Beach, cited by Col. Whittlesey.) 

15. Green Bay, Wisconsin. Apparently willow in red clay, 50 feet 
below the surface of Lake Michigan. (Col. Whittlesey.) 

16. Iowa City, Iowa. Two logs of resinous timber in a well 60 feet 
deep on general level of country. (Col. Whittlesey.) 
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17. Grand Sable, south shore of Lake Superior. Layer of roots and limbs 
of trees, sometimes 12 or 14 feet thick, resting on bluish-drab clay, cov- 
ered with sand interstratified with gravel 300 feet thick. (Sir William 
Logan, Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 905.) 

18. Toronto, Canada. Trunks and branches of trees imbedded in yel- 
low clay overlying blue clay, at a depth of from 10 to 20 feet from the sur- 
face. (Prof. Hinds.) 

It is by no means certain that all the cases cited above belong to one 
category, as timber may have been buried, in some instances, quite 
deeply, by causes that now are in operation ; but excluding all doubtful 
cases, a sufficient number of well authenticated facts remain to justify 
us in the conclusion announced on a preceding page, viz: Ist. That 
after the retreat of the glacier from the glaciated area, a growth of veg- 
etation spread over the surface of the bowlder clay, reaching northward 
to and into the lake-basin, and westward to and beyond the Mississippi. 
2d. That a forest occupied the surface long enough to produce a deep car- 
bonaceous soil over all the lower and more moist portions. 3d. In the 
marshy portions of this land surface beds of peat were formed, in some 
instances even 20 feet in thickness. 4th. Most of the ancient forest was 
coniferous, and cedar and cranberry grew in the peat bogs; from which 
we may infer that the climate was colder than now in the same region. 
5th. In the Forest Bed we find the remains of the mammoth, mastodon, 
giant beaver,* and some other animals, which mark this as the first 
horizon of life in the Drift series. In deposits of later age, even reach- 
ing to the advent of man, extinct or existing species of animals and 
plants.are abundantly represented, but I have never been able to obtain 
any proof of the existence of organic remains in the Erie clay. 

While ice covered so much of our State, whatever animal or vegetable 
life existed north of the Ohio was confined to the highlands east of the 
Scioto valley. We have every reason to believe, however, that the mam- 
moth, mastodon, megatherium, megalonyx, etc., lived on the southern 
portion of our continent during the glacial period. 

Though occupying an insignificant portion of the vertical thickness of 


* In several of the wells which penetrate the Forest Bed, chopped timber and chips 
are reported to have been found. As the number of such cases is so numerous, we 
must suppose that the stories are founded on fact, and I have suggested that possibly 
the chopping was done by the great dental chisels of the giant beaver. The common 
beaver is capable of cutting down trees of large size, as at one of our camps on the 
Dolores river, in Arizona, I measured three cottonwood trees, felled by the beaver, 
each of which was more than two and one-half feet in diameter above the cut. The 
Giant Beaver could as easily have felled trees six in diameter. 
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our Drift deposits, the Forest Bed represents a great lapse of time. The 
advance of a forest growth over the barren Drift area must have been 
slow, and much time was certainly required to form the distinct sheet of 
carbonaceous matter which we now find. The climate of the State, at 
that period, must have been cold and damp, as the glaciers were still 
near, and the drainage from them which filled the water basin was icy 
cold. 

In the Forest Bed of the valley Drift we find quite a number of plants 
of the species now growing in the same localities, and such as could not 
have grown there had the climate been much colder than now, but the 
deep valley would have been warmer than the uplands; and, as has been 
already stated, it is not certain that the old soils of the valleys and the 
highlands are of the same age, though both belong to periods when the 
physical condition of the country was quite different from the present. 
Further investigations, following up the suggestions and conjectures now 
made, will undoubtedly result in the perfect elucidation of this interest- 
ing chapter on the complicated history of the Drift. 

I should not omit to mention that a stratum of bog iron ore accom- 

panies the old soils in both the valley and upland Drift beds. 


DRIFT OF THE TERRACE EPOCH. 


The materials which overlie the Forest Bed, and which form the upper- 
most members of the stratified Drift deposits, are clearly the product of 
& wide-spread submergence of an immense area in the Western States 
which had before been dry land. In a great number of instances in 
southern Ohio, where the Forest Bed is present, the materials overlying 
it have been penetrated in water wells, and their character has been 
accurately determined. For the purpose of showing what these strata 
are, | quote again, in part, the general section of the upland Drift of Cler- 
mont county, as described by Prof. Orton (Vol. I, Part I, p. 440): 


No. 1. Surface clays, generally white, sometimes blackened by swampy 
conditions, entirely free from gravel........... cccessos socscesee onsenase 1 to 8 feet. 
No.2. Yellow clays, abounding with gravel, with occasional bowlders, often 
constituting the surface instead of 1. Thickness seldom ex- 


CECÄINg 0.2200. ceecee vococccns sncsccece sosees ceccas soseesces sans sonees seeee anne 10 feet. 
No.3. Forest soil and bog iron ore. 


No.4. Blue bowlder clay, or hard-pan. 


The white clay of the above section is a somewhat localized deposit, 
but one that is spread over a wide area. In Clarke county it is called 


the Springfield clay, and has been worked as a brick and tile clay for 
3 
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many years. It contains so little iron that the ware made from it is 
white, or cream color. A similar clay at Miamisburg, supposed by 
Prof. Orton to be of the same age, has been quite extensively used for 
paint. A like deposit in the valley Drift at Cincinnati has been used 
in forming concrete for the bottom and sides of the new reservoir. Every 
thing indicates that this is a lacustrine deposit, that is, that it accumu- 
lated at the bottom of a body or basin of fresh water. It is probable that 
a precisely similar clay is now being deposited in Lake Geneva by the 
milky water that flows from the glaciers. We may even carry the anal- 
ogy further, by supposing this to be the very finest portion of the bowl- 
der clay, which, stretching over the northern divide, was washed away 
by shore waves and draining streams, and was deposited in the still 
waters of the gulf or bay formed by the valley of the Ohio in its last 
submergence. The yellow clay, abounding with gravel, and containing 
occasional bowlders, which overlies the Forest Bed, and is more generally 
the surface deposit of southern Ohio, is evidently the more immediate 
and coarser product of the action of the in-coming flood, and copious 
drainage from the north upon the ancient forest-covered land, of which 
the sub-soil was the bowlder clay. So far as yet observed, there is no 
satisfactory proof that an ice-sheet passed over the State of Ohio after 
the accumulation of the old Forest Bed. The yellow clay under consid- 
eration is quite different from the blue bowlder clay which lies beneath it 
and the Forest Bed; and it seems scarcely possible that it could have been 
spread by glaciers, and the Forest Bed and bowlder clay be left so intact 
over large areas. I would rather ascribe it to the action of water; but 
calling to the aid of that water the icebergs that we know floated on 
the surface of the inland sea, and, in the flooding of the Ohio valley, 
‚passed over the summit, or through the gaps of the divide, and scattered 
gravel and bowlders along their route in the country farther south. 

If, as seems probable, the stratified sediments which once partially 
‘filled the immediate valley of the Ohio. and now form terraces like 
‘those at New Richmond and Lawrenceburg, belong to the same epoch 
with the upland Drift of southern Ohio, it would appear that when the 
Forest Bed accumulated the continent was somewhat higher than now, 

.and the Ohio flowed at a lower level; and that during the subsequent 
submergence the later Drift sediments were deposited over all the irregu- 
larities of the surface. . 

In the basin of the great lakes, the upper portion of the Drift series is 
not quite so distinctly marked as in the valley of the Ohio, perhaps for 
the reason that in the descent of the water line of the inland sea nearly 

‘every portion of the slope which formed the southern boundary was 
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‘posed to the full force of its great waves, and, as a consequence, the 
nudation has been greater there. In the Maumee valley, however, 
e yellow laminated clays which form the summit of the Drift series 
e regarded by Mr. Gilbert, who has carefully examined them, as of 
sustrine origin, and of comparatively modern date. 

In the valley of the Cuyahoga—which was a deep gorge previous to 
e epoch under consideration—we find a series of finely stratified yel- 
wv, blue, and red sandy clays, that overlie all the other Drift deposits. 
Lese are very peculiar in character, and seem to represent a portion of 
e Drift series, which, if once generally deposited in the lake basin, has 
en for the most part since removed. The nature of these strata may be 
thered from the following sections: 


LACUSTRINE CLAYS, AKRON, OHIO. 


Feet. Inches. 

1. Stratified sand........... .ccsscceccsess nenuonsan cosercnes cesees sunnnenan eosees 10 

2. Blue clay ........ 200000 sevens casecccee nennnoner sonnnnnnn sesves seesesees seseesees ... 4 

3. Mixed yellow sand and blue elay, stratified .............. sccceses 1 1 

4. Blueclay......... cases suonensan snennuunn sonnen cossesees voscee nunsen sansen covees see 10 

5. Yellow sandy clay.............0.c. sssscsccs snnnonuer scenes csvesenes assescees 10 

6. Blue CLAY .........2. 2.000 cecscesee snnnnnnnn sneses annann snnunnnon sessesees nenn 1 

7. Red Clay 20... 20.0 000000 cocces sovces senses nanunn cosccecce snnnnanne cesses nenne 1 

8. Yellow loamy clay..............00. cscoee ccovccese sossceeee costes nenne nennen 1 wes 

9. Blue Clay .........0. 02.020 cesses snnnen sunnannnn conces socses cece nenne ceneeeces 8 
10. Red clay ............20. cssoscee sossccece seccee sunnnn senses secacs cesses nenn snnne 2 
11. Blue clay .0......... .cesccee cocces cocees seccecce: nenne secsensce socves cosseecee 6 
12. Red clay ...... 202. ecvcce coevee conens sscees coneceese sncees sossassee soseseess 10 
13. Blue clay ....... 200000 000000 cocvee socsee none sonne = knannan cecees cecees eveeee 1 6 
14. Red clay ......... ces cccccscscene csvcssee seers cceses nennen ananan cesses nennen wes 2 
15. Yellow loamy clay.............. ssssssccsscsccccee cvcces cesses svcees seecseces 1 6 
16. Blue clay ........0.1 cscs nnnnensnnnnn cesses nansen nannnn soeces nennnonnn cesses see 2 
17. Red clay .........00. ssoovs soccee sovces svecss coscos sannan sonsnn onnnan sunsen sesces se 1 
18. Fine yellow sand ......... 1.2.0. ccssse onnnnunnn ceeses cosees secees senses socees se 1 
19. Yellow loamy clay.........0. ssccssese seccscese snnnna soscee ceases anenen senses 2 wes 
20. Blue clay ..............cceeee veces cocvee sarees snonenann snnnan conser conses nennen wee 4 
21. Yellow loamy clay........0.. ssscesces coscsseas concce sonnen sesces cesses nenne 3 
22. Blue Clay ........... soaunonasnononn cnscecese soccer coceee ensees sunnen ae cee ese eee 4 

LACUSTRINE CLAYS, THREE MILES NORTH OF AKRON. 
Feet. Inches. 

1. Hard concretionary clay, with much iron........ esse esses evesee 25 

2. Blue clay ..........0 200000202000 sccsce coe senses seccscees secon coeses suesse nennen 8 ase 

3. Yellow Clay 0.0.0. cssscvese senses cnccce ccsces snonen steven cesece sovees sveeasens oss 3. 

4. Blue clay ....... 00000000 seccecens svcese coenes cocese socces secees sesees sesceeees wee 3. 

5. Red clay ....cccce ccsses sconce coves cosens socescece cacess cocsen sveeee ss cacsee ees un 1 

6. Yellow loamy clay........... 2.000 cssscs cesses cocsce nennen sasees sosces snnnne 2. 
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Feet. Inches. 
7. Blue clay ....... 220000 000000 000000 cocces sccees sence coecceees secces seccee secees ee 10 
8. Yellow clay ......,. 202000000000 cecace costes consee cnaces cecces ceceus secu sonne oe 8 
9. Blue clay...... ....2.00. sccsccose cosccees snccee ceccas nunnnn consee sea cee cesses see 1 
10. Red partimg............c-cceceecscoes cossesces sossccece nen cee cee on see acceees nee wee r 
11. Yellow clay ....... 20000200 200 000000002000 000000 cocee ceases onnnee cesses once ase 10 
12. Blue clay .......onsasoooosnnunn onannnnsensnnenune ces ces nennen nunnan see ces anne ose 2 
13. Red clay ...... 02.00 onuennau0 soccee scenes sonne conses cnsces soccen cesses ces cee eee oe 4 
14. Yellow loamy clay..... .......0. sscossscoces cossssecs onnonnenn access savees ees 2 ase 
15. Blue clay ....... 100s coscee nennen consee caves cesses succes sonces one sescee ees oe 2 
16. Yellow loamy clay ......... ....csses secs sovccvves cocscsece snnnne sunnsenen 4 ase 
17. Blue clay .......... sesscsces sescescee coccesacs sannanuns ananunnne snsees sessesses aes 4 
18. Yellow clay .........1. 220000000 cossscons nennen cosces seevasees soscesecs cssecees wes 4 
19. Blue Clay .........0. secceccss cocces sconces cesses cscoss sessavons sosceseee annnan oes 2 one 
20. Yellow clay ........ 1.00 csecsssce snscceces onnannenn soscesces ensccnces cesses ses 1 6 
21. Blue clay ............0. 000000000 sonnaonan sunnnnnnn nannan cases cesses ceases senses ase 3 
22. Yellow clay, streaked with blue and red ......... 1.2.2... ssssoeeee 5 wee 
23. Blue clay .........0. coscceece cosscscee onnnnn cossceces senees sanann sescecees sssees se 2 
24. Yellow clay .......... sccccece covces soreccece sncces socccenss ences sunnen snnase 2 


In the preceding sections the clay is all more or less loamy, ¢. ¢., mixed 
with very fine sand; and though plastic when wet, is crumbling when 
dry. All the layers contain much iron: that in the blue bands, which 
are finer and wetter, as protoxide; that in the yellow layers, which are 
somewhat ochery, in the condition of hydrated sesquioxide; that in the 
red bands, as anhydrous peroxide. The remarkably regular stratification 
of the series of beds now under consideration proves them to have been 
deposited in quiet water ; and as they reach down the valley of the Cuy- 
ahoga for many miles, apparently connecting with the laminated portion 
of the Erie clay, we are compelled to conclude they were deposited in the 
‚Cuyahoga valley when it was completely filled with the water of Lake 
Erie; and the absence of all coarse material proves conclusively that this 
was not then a drainage channel. From their peculiarly permeable and 
loamy character, these clays would be removed with more facility than 
any other of our Drift deposits; and it is probable that the only reason 
why they are present here, while wanting over most of the slope of the 
watershed, is, that, in this deep gorge, they have been protected from the 
action of the shore waves, which washed away from the surrounding 
country all of the superficial deposits, except the tough and impervious 
bowlder clay. 


THE LOESS. 


The “ Bluff formation ” of the West is sometimes called the “ Loess,” 
from its resemblance to the Loess of the Rhine. I have designated it, in a 
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paper on the Drift of the Mississippi valley, published some years since, 
as a “ Lacustrine, non-Glacial Drift deposit,” and considered “ it the sedi- 
ment precipitated from the waters of our great inland sea in its shallow 
and more quiet portions, to which icebergs, with their gravel and bowl- 
ders, had no access.” It is evidently the most recent of our stratified 
Drift deposits, and I regard it as the equivalent of the lacustrine, ochery 
clays, enumerated in the preceding sections, and of the surface clay and 
loam, which overlie the Forest Bed in the Ohio valley. Some years since, 
Mr. Morris Miller, writing me from Iowa, where he was carefully observ- 
ing the surface geology, made a suggestion in regard to the origin of the 
Loess, which has been fully confirmed by the descriptions and conclu- 
sions of the geologists of Iowa and Missouri; 2%. ¢., that the Loess is the 
silt brought down by the Missouri river, and spread over the great water 
basin that occupied the Mississippi valley at the time of its deposition. 
As the water was gradually withdrawn, the Loess was deposited farther 
and farther southward, until now it is carried into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Loess is simply a river silt, just such as now renders the waters of 
the Missouri so remarkably turbid. All rivers transport more or less 
sediment. the quantity and the character of which depend upon the 
configuration and geology of the country through which they flow. It 
is said that the sediments of the Amazon render the waters of the At- 
lantic turbid for 200 or 300 miles from its mouth; and in the season of 
floods the Mississippi discolors the waters of the Gulf to an almost equal 
extent. As the flow of a river current is checked and finally arrested in 
a body of still water, the sediment it transports is precipitated in the 
order of its fineness, and the ratio as to quantity of the motion of the 
‘water. Hence around the mouth of the river the silt will be coarsest 
and thickest; finer and thinner as we recede from that point. In ex- 
amining the Loess of the Mississippi valley we find that it conforms 
precisely to this law, being thickest and most sandy about the old mouth 
of the Missouri in eastern Iowa, Missouri, and western Illinois. North 
and east of this region the Loess becomes thinner and finer, until it 
merges into and is lost in the sediments transported by streams which 
drained into the Mississippi Gulf, or Lake, from the east. 

The Loess is called the Bluff formation, because it once formed the 
upper part of the filling of the old rocky troughs of the Missouri and 
Mississippi, and having been but partially washed out by the present 
streams, often stands as bluffs along the water side. In such cases, how- 
ever, the Loess is simply a facing to the rocky bluffs which form the true 
walls ot the valleys. 

It is an interesting fact that the Loess is generally separated from the 
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underlying older Drift deposits by a carbonaceous layer, or old soi], which 
shows that it was laid down on a submerged land surface. Whether this 
soil corresponds to our Ohio Forest Bed remains to be proven, but it seems 
highly probable that they are continuous and identical. Dr. E. Andrews 
states that the Loess covers the upper ridge at the head of Lake Michi- 
gan, and he infers that the water from which it was deposited was rap- 
idly withdrawn, as otherwise it would have been washed from exposed 
points from shore waves, and its continuity be broken by beach lines. 


BOWLDERS. 


The bowlders, or erratic blocks, as they are sometimes called, which are 
scattered over so much of the surface of the State, have attracted the at- 
tention and excited the wonder of most of its inhabitants. They are 
usually composed of some kind of crystalline or metamorphic rocks, 
such as are foreign to the geology of Ohio, and were on that account 
recognized, even by the unlearned, as foreigners which had been brought 
from a distance and strewed over the surface or perched upon declivities 
in some incomprehensible way. Though greatly varying in quantity in 
different localities, the bowldera may be said to be common to all parts 
of the State, except the highlands which have been specified as lying 
outside of the Drift area or which rose beyond the reach of the agent or 
agents by which the distribution of the Drift material was effected. In 
the valley Drift of the channels of the Miami, Scioto, Muskingum, and 
even the Ohio, bowlders are exceedingly common, but they are never of 
large size, and are only such as have been washed down by river cur- 
rents from their original places of deposition; and these grow smaller 
and smaller as we descend the valleys in which they are found. 

Some of the bowlders distributed over Ohio are of immense size, and 
some may be found in almost every county which have attracted special 
attention. We have space to enumerate but few of these. In Montgom- 
ery county, on the hill near the Soldiers’ Home, is a partially buried, 
rounded mass of gray granite, twelve feet in diameter horizontally, and, 
as shown by execavations, not much less vertically. This would give 
a bulk of 904 cubic feet and a weight of 75 tons. In Harrisville, Me- 
dina county, are three blocks of granite, which were, apparently, once 
parts of the same mass. The exposed portion of one of these measures is 
10x12x15 feet. This would give a weight of about 150 tons for what is 
seen only of this block. Another shows a corner projecting seven feet 
above the ground, of which the three triangular faces measure respect- 
ively 12, 15, and 12 feet along their bases. In the valley of Black 
river, in Huron county, above Monroeville, is a block of Corniferous 
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limestone, said to be nearly equal in bulk to a cube twenty feet on a 
side. A great number of bowlders, scarcely smaller than these, are 
mentioned in the notes of the Geological Corps, but these are sufficient to 
show the power of the transporting agent. Smaller bowlders are some- 
times found in immense numbers over a limited space. Near Euclid, 
in Cuyahoga county, they are so thickly strewn over a field of several 
acres as to resemble a large herd of sheep and cattle. Even in southern 
Ohio they are locally very numerous. Prof. Orton mentions a belt of 
these bowlders, two or three miles wide, between Dayton and Eaton, 
where they are so thickly set as to make the cultivation of the soil 
almost impossible. Here the bowlders are almost exclusively Canadian 
metamorphic rocks, among which a granite, with rose-colored felspar, a 
gray gneiss, diorite, and silicious slate, are the predominating varieties. 
Along the highlands of the divide we occasionally see blocks of consider- 
able size, which have been torn from some neighboring ledge, and among 
the smaller rounded bowlders found on and south of the divide, a large 
number are derived from indigenous rocks, but the greater part of the 
larger bowlders strewed over the surface are of foreign origin. 

Very few of the surface bowlders show any striation or planing, such 
48 iseeen in those of the bowlder clay. This is a distinction that has 
an important meaning; for so large a number of the bowlders in the 
glacial clay (where they have been transported by glaciers) are planed 
and scratched, that the absence of such markings from the surface bowl- 
ders is pretty good evidence that they have had a different experience. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the striated bowlders have been trans- 
Ported beneath glaciers, and that the 
Tounded and unscratched bowlders CONCRETION FROM DRIFT GROUND OFF 
have not. With the great limestone a ecaneiiel 
bowlder of Huron county are many 
smaller size, which are very much 
&ratched and worn. These rest on 
the surface of the Huron shale, and 
wecan hardly doubt that they have 
been transported and left where 
found by a glacier moving from the 
north. In the vicinity of these lime- 

stone bowlders a spherical concretion 
from the Huron shale was found, of 
which one side is planed off as 
smoothly as it could be done by art. Whether it was held in the glacier, 
or in the shale, when the grinding was done, is somewhat uncertain; 
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but that it was ground off by glacial action there can be nodoubt. A 
wood -cut of this interesting specimen is given on the preceding page. 

Scratched bowlders are not uncommon in the Drift of the highlands, 
and they may be always accepted as evidence that the material in which 
they are imbedded is glacial Drift. One of these bowlders, peculiar from 
its size and position, deserves to be mentioned. This is composed of dio- 
rite, is some three feet in diameter, and is planed on three sides. It lies 
in a cutting on the Sandusky, Mansfield, and Newark Railroad, three 
miles south of Mansfield, and 700 feet above the Lake. 

The large unscratched bowlders described above are generally found 
on the surface. This we might suspect to be merely the result of the 
washing away of surrounding softer material; but in the great series of 
excavations which have been made in the construction of our railroads, 
canals, etc., large bowlders have been rarely met with below the surface, 
and they are scarcely found in such circumstances any where except in 
the bowlder clay of the north-west counties. We often see, also, the large 
surface bowlders resting on the fine, stratified clays which constitute the 
upper portion of the Erie clay, and on the stratified sands and clays 
which form the upper part of the Drift. It seems impossible that they 
should have been brought to such positions by glaciers or currents of 
water, as either of these agents would have torn up the underlying clays. 
We also learn, from their relative position, that these bowlders were de- 
‘posited at a later date than the most recent stratified beds of the Drift 
series, and that they were floated to their present resting places. In 
short, no argument is required to convince any one who will glance at 
the facts, that these bowlders, and probably the gravel and sand with 
which they are sometimes accompanied, were floated on icebergs from 
the north shore of the great fresh-water lake which once filled the lake 
basin, and that as these icebergs melted, or when they stranded, their 
loads were discharged on the top of all the Drift deposits which had been 
laid down in the preceding epochs of the Quaternary age. 


SOUTH SHORE OF INLAND BEA, WITH ICEBERGS. 
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Outlet, with floating and Iceberg drop ing bowlders 
stranded icebergs. 


At the period of the greatest submergence of the land, icebergs un- 
doubtedly passed through the gaps of the divide, and thus scattered their 
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bowlders over the southern part of the State. It should be remembered, 
however, that it is not claimed that all the large bowlders were trans- 
ported by icebergs; simply that many of them must have been so trans- 
ported, and probably most of them were. The accompanying wood-cuts 
will better explain my idea of the method of transport of these bowlders 
than I can do it in words. 


NORTH SHORE OF INLAND SEA, WITH GLACIER AND ICEBERGS. 











‘Paleozoic rocks and drift. ‘Laurentian hills and glacier. 


That icebergs can and do transport great quantities of bowlders, gravel, 
and sand, is attested by thousands of observers who have seen them doing 
it. For example: in 1822 Captain Scoresby saw a large iceberg drift- 
ing along, loaded with earth and rocks, conjectured to be from 50,000 
to 100,000 tons ; and Captain James Kent, quoted in Kane’s Arctic Expe- 
dition, speaks of millions of tons of stone and other solid matter carried 
by icebergs. These materials are sown broadcast over the bed of the 
North Atlantic and the banks of Newfoundland, just as formerly over 
the shallows bordering the southern shore of our fresh-water inland sea. 


KAMES. 

Along the summit of the watershed, between the Lake and the Ohio, 
from the eastern to the western margin of the State, accumulations of 
Drift material occur, which are peculiar in their character and position, 
and of which the history is less easily made out than that of any other 
portion of the Drift series. These are beds, banks, and hills of sand, 
gravel, and bowlders, with little admixture of clay. In many localities, 
these materials are heaped up into rounded, or, more often, elongated 
hills, from 50 to 100 feet in height, to which the name “ hog’s-back ” is 
very frequently applied. Sometimes several of these hills are grouped 
together, forming an undulating surface, with inclosed basins, which are 
often occupied by lakes, or peat bogs; though frequently without water, 
from the porous nature of the material which surrounds and underlies 
them. A large number of the peat bogs, lakes, and marshes, which con- 
stitute such a marked feature in the topography of the summit of the 
watershed, are surrounded by gravel hills, and owe their existence to the 
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irregular and undulating surface formed by the Drift materials under 
consideration. Nearly every county which lies on the divide contains 
more or less of the gravel hills to which I have alluded, and they are the 
source from which is derived a large part of the gravel used for road- 
making and railroad ballast, and the sand employed for mortar. Few, 
only, of these gravel knolls can be enumerated here, but they will be 
recognized from description by a large number of the residents of the 
State. A typical group of these hills occurs in Randolph, Portage 
county, the general appearance of which is shown in the subjoined wood- 
cut. Others may be seen east of Ravenna, and near Earlville, where they 


GRAVEL HILLS, RANDOLPH, PORTAGE COUNTY. 





From 50 to 100 feet high ; 500 feet above Lake Erie. 


supply a vast amount of gravel used in the construction of the Atlantic 
and Great Western and the Cleveland and Pittsburgh railroads. At this 
locality we have a good illustration of the part these gravel ridges have 
played in the formation of lakes, as the two lakes, Brady’s Lake and 
Lake Pepin, are here held in basins surrounded by ridges and hills of 
gravel. In Summit county a good example of a ‘‘ hog’s-back ” is seen at 
the “Old Forge,” and its composition is fully revealed by the excava- 
tions made in the construction of the railroad and canal. At Akron, on 
both sides of the Little Cuyahoga, are heavy beds of gravel, which belong 
to this category, and which I shall have occasion to refer to again, as their 
com position and relation to the other Drift deposits are here quite plainly 
shown. In the northern part of Stark county gravel hills are very 
numerous, and an excellent example of this peculiar formation is fur- 
nished by “ Buck Hill,” of which I shall give a section on another page. 
Following the divide from Akron westward, collections of coarse Drift 
materials, in ridges, hills, or swells of the surface, will be in view almost 
constantly to the State line. In the western counties these are so well 
marked and continuous that Mr. N. H. Winchell, in describing the Drift 
phenomena of this portion of the State, brings these into the category of 
lake ridges, making two chains of them, one of which he calls the St. 
John’s ridge, the other the Wabash ridge. Both of these lie along the 
crest of the divide where it is unusually low; the St. John’s ridge having 
an elevation at different points of from 390 to 490 feet above the Lake, 
the St. Mary’s ridge, 350 to 408 feet. Careful observation will show, 
however, that this belt of sand and gravel hills has little in common 
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with the lake ridges; being composed of different materials, holding a 
higher level, and being far less continuous and uniform in altitude. It 
may easily be shown, also, that they were produced by different causes, 
and belong to a different series of Drift phenomena. They are, iı.deed, 
almost the exact equivalents of what are called Kames in Scotland, Eskers 
in Ireland, and Asarin Scandinavia. They are also to be compared with 
the accumulations of coarse Drift material which crown the highlands 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, and in the country north of the lakes; also, 
with the “ hog’s-backs,” the abrupt conical or elongated hills of gravel 
and bowlders so common in eastern Canada and New England. 
The form and composition of the “ Kames ”—as 
we shall call them—which are set along the high. 
lands of Ohio, varies considerably in different c: 
cumstances. Where the accumulation of material 
islarge, it forms hills of some height, and they are 
seen to be composed mainly of gravel and sand. 
They sometimes contain bowlders, however, and 
not unfrequently, those of considerable size; and 
often rest upon the glaciated surface of the under- 
lying rock, with no intervening sheet of bowlder 
clay or other Drift material. In other localities the 
gravel is more widely spread, as though dispersed 
from its original position, and it then frequently 
covers not only the bowlder clay, but also the most 
recent of the Drift deposits. Such cases, however, |; 
Tattribute to the washing down of gravels from 
higher lands, at a comparatively recent date. Ex- 
amples of this may be seen in the railroad cut F 
torth of Ravenna, where the gravel rests upon 
bowlder clay, and in the cuts for the Valley rail- 
toad near Akron, where it overlies the laminated & 
‘andy clays which form the summit of the Drift 
Series, The gravel and bowlders that form the [: 
kames are both indigenous and exotic. In some 
instances, the underlying or neighboring rocks | 
have contributed largely to make up the deposits ; 
4s, near Akron, where masses of conglomerate, sand- b 
stone, and pieces of coal, often of considerable size, |>%J%" -T:, I 
are found in the gravel beds; evidently derived Bass conglomerate; 423 feet 
from the strata which were once continuous over above Tate Brie 
all this region. Near Ravenna, the sandstone overlying coal No. 1 has 


SECTION OF BAND AND GRAVEL. 
HILL AT AKHON. 
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contributed largely to the formation of the masses of loose material ; and 
in Stark county the compact and tough Coal-Measure limestones have 
supplied many of the rounded bowlders and grayel stones. In the 
western portion of the State, the limestones that form the Cincinnati 
arch have sometimes furnished nine-tenths of the materials composing 
the kames. Mingled with these native rocks, however, we often finda 
large, frequently a preponderating, number of representatives of the crys- 
talline or palsozoic rocks of the country north of the lakes, viz., granite, 
greenstone, quartzite, silicious slate, crystalline limestone, and also peb- 
bles and fossils of the Silurian and Devonian rocks of the varieties found 
in Canada and not in Ohio. These transported masses are generally 
small, well rounded, and never, so far as I have observed, scratched or 
ground like the pebbles and bowlders of the Erie clay; much of which is 
true glacial Drift. In one or two instances, native copper, evidently from 
Lake Superior, has been found in these gravel beds. The arrangement 
of the materials in the kames is irregular, but it generally shows plain 
indications of the action of water. Sometimes its stratification is quite 
distinct, and bands of gravel and sand succeed each other in nearly per- 
fect horizontality and parallelism. In such cases the deposits are spread 
over a large area, and where cut into hills and tables, are plainly the 
portions of once continuous and somewhat extensive sheets. Here we 
may conclude that the materials are rearranged, having been washed 
down from higher levels and spread by the action of shore-waves and 
currents. 

The “ hog’s-backs” and more well-defined hills of the kames usually 
show oblique and irregular stratification ; beds of sand, gravel, and occa- 
sionally of bowlders, alternate, but the shects are rarely horizontal, and 
they interlock by wedging. The sand beds are aleo frequently cross- 
stratified. I give below a section of Buck Hill, Stark county, as a good 
illustration of the structure of our kames. It is 40 feet high, and its 
base is 560 feet above Lake Erie. 


PROFILE SECTION OF BUCK MILL, STARK COUNTY, OHIO. 








A, sand. B, gravel, sand, and bowlders. C, sheote of sand. 
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For comparison with the above cut, I give herewith a profile section of 
akame near Lanark, Scotland, copied from Geikie. 


BECTION OF A KAME. LANARK, SCOTLAND. 





Gravel and sand. (Geikie's “ 


The character of the kames on the divide in Auglaize and Mercer 
counties will be seen from the following description, taken from the 
fall and carefully prepıred notes furnished me by Prof. N. H. Winchell. 
Speaking of the St. John’s ridge, he says: 


“At the village of St. John’s, in Auglaize county, it has its most marked develop- 
ment. It consists there of a series of gravel knolls and short subordinate ridges, 
whose height above the intervening valleys is, in some cases, over 95 feet. The sur- 
{ice to the east or west (the trend of the gravel belt being north-east and south-west) 
becomes an almost unbroken flat within a half mile either way, while in the direc- 
tion of the ridge this broken character of the surface prevails. This ridge is some- 
times nearly a mile across. The contents of these knolls and subordinate ridges, 
wherever seen, are always gravel and sand, in glacial stratification (i. ¢., in inclined 
and interlocked wedges). Some beds also consist almost entirely of rounded stones, 
of three to six inches in diameter. In excavating for gravel, bowlders of several 
hundred pounds weight have also been occasionally taken out of these banks, and 
‘such bowlders are sometimes seen perched on the tops of them. About a mile and a 
half south-west of Westminster, in Allen county, is one of the most remarkable of 
these subordinate ridges. It has the local name of the ‘Devil’s Back-bone,’ and its 


SICTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLL AT ST. JOHN’S, AUGLAIZE county. (Winchell.) 





in layers, inclined at an angle of 70°. 3. Unassorted gravel and sand. 4. Coarse gravel, with some stones. 
4 Sand in layers, inclined at angle of 70°. 6. Stones, the interstices filled with gravel. 7. Concealed. 


length north and south is about half a mile. At its northern extremity it consists 
entirely of sand and gravel in glacial stratification, but toward the north and east it 
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becomes gradually more mixed with clay, and is less evidently stratified. It is also 
forked and channeled toward the south, and extends east and west for a number of 
miles. Further south the slope is gentle, and the ridge is soon lost in a flat surface. 
This subordinate ridge is not higher than the adjoining knolls or the general level. 
In approaching it from the north, there is a sudden descent before reaching it; there 
is also a swampy tract along each side. On the top of this ridge of gravel, and also 
on the slopes, are many large bowlders; one, which lies exactly on the summit, 
measures 4 by 2} feet. This is of diorite. Many others also seen on the ridge are of 
limestone, the Waterlime predominating.” 


The following section, taken by Mr. Winchell, will serve to illustrate 
the arrangement of materials in the kames he has described : 


SECTION OF WABASH RIDGE AT WAPAKONETA, AUGLATZE COUXTY. (Winchell.) 


EEE 


Pam 








1 foot. 4. Unansorted gravel and sand, with some atones a foot in diameter, 1 to 4 feet. 5. Stratified nand, 
the beds broken by lenticular beds of unassorted sand and gravel, 1 to 4 feet. 6. Unassorted gravel and 
sand, 4 feet. 7. Unansorted sand and gravel, 2 feet. 


SECTION FROM GRAVEL KNOLIS AT 8T. JOHN’S, AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 














1. Hard-pan, 1 foot. 2. Rusty sand, 1 foot. 3. Gravelly hard-pan, 1 foot. 4. Clear sand, 6 inches. 
5. Stratified sand, 2 feet. 6. Gravel. 7. Coarse and fine sand in distinct beds, exposed, 8 inches. 8. Sand, 
exposed, 4 inches. 


DRAINING OF THE INLAND BEA. 


On a former page I have referred to certain waste-weirs through 
which our great inland fresh-water sea was drained off toward the Ohio 
and Mississippi long before the present outlet was established. Some of 
those which occur in the State of Ohio were incidentally described in 
Vol. I., Part I., p. 43, of this report, where they are cited as interesting 
features in the topography. 
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It seems that in the period of the greatest submergence the larger 
part ot the summit of the watershed was under water, and was swept 
by breakers and shore waves, by which some of the beds of sand and’ 
gravel were formed, which are described under the head of Kames; and I 
have supposed that a considerable portion of the materials composing 
these kames, or eskers, was derived from icebergs stranding on the shoals 
which now form the crest of the divide. At this time a sufficient depth 
of water existed in the passes of the watershed to float icebergs of con- 
siderable size, and as currents flowed through these passes, some of the 
bowlders scattered over southern Ohio were probably transported by 
them. When the water level had been somewhat depressed by the slow 
elevation of the continent, these gaps became, as I have supposed, waste- 
weirs, through which powerful streams of water continued to flow for a 
long time, cutting the gaps deeper, and transporting great quantities of 
gravel and bowlders, and depositing them in lines which lead down 
toward the valley of the Ohio. 

The first of these passes through the watershed is that traversed 
by the Miami Canal at the St. Mary’s summit. This has a level 
above the Lake of 367 feet, and connects the valleys of the Maumee 
and Miami. 

The second is that called the Tymochtee summit, in Wyandot county, 
which connects the valley of the Sandusky with that of the Scioto. 
This has an altitude at present of 337 feet. | 

The third pass is in Harrisville, Medina county, between the valleys 
of Black river and the Styx, a tributary of the Tuscarawas, at a height of 
336 feet. 

The fourth is the Akron summit, through which the Ohio Canal 
passes, connecting the valley of the Cuyahoga with that of the Tusca- 
rawas. The summit level of the Ohio Canal is 395 feet above the Lake. 

The fifth pass is that between the valleys of Grand river and the Ma- 
honing, of which the summit is in Orwell, Ashtabula county, and has 
an altitude of 363 feet above the Lake. 

Each of these gorges is now more or less filled with Drift; but the 
remarkable similarity of level which they present will strike the most 
casual observer, and will not fail to suggest their reference to a common 
producing cause. All the lines of drainage leading southward from 
these passes are marked by deeply excavated channels, now more or 
less perfectly filled by great accumulations of rolled and transported 
material, such as would be the natural product of a copious flow of water, 
continued through ages of time, and gradually diminishing and losing 
its transporting power. Whoever has passed up the valley of the Miami 
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must have had his attention drawn to the great masses of local Drift 
with which it is obstructed. This Drift is largely composed of rounded 
pebbles of the limestones which form the highlands bordering the upper 
part of the valley, and they doubtless represent the materials which 
once occupied the gorge now opened northward through the watershed. 
The more easterly gaps present the same phenomena. The valley of 
the Scioto was once a broad and deep trough, cut in the solid rock, now 
nearly filled with beds of gravel, sand, and bowlders, of which the thick- 
ness has never been determined. In boring the State House well at . 
Columbus, 123 feet of coarse, valley Drift was penetrated before the rock 
was reached. The State House stands on a terrace of gravel, sand, and 
bowlders, which is on the eastern side of- the old valley, and it is appar- 
ent that the old rock trough, here at least a mile in width, was once 
filled to this level. Its depth in the central portion is, doubtless, much 
greater than it is under the city of Columbus. | 
From the great bend of the Cuyahoga a belt of gravel reaches southward 
through Summit and Stark counties, forming a geological and topograph- 
ical feature which will be found described in the reports on these counties. 
There are here, apparently, two deepchannels, one of which is quite filled, 
and the other is partially excavated by the Tuscarawas river. The first of 
these lies west of Canton, and has been penetrated to the depth of 100 feet 
without finding therock bottom. Buck Hill, of which a section is given 
on page 44, is one of the gravel knolls which mark the line of this 
channel. The other gravel belt borders the present course of the Tus- 
carawas in Stark county. The numerous borings that have been made 
for coal in and near the valley of this stream show that the gravel is 
sometimes more than 100 feet in depth, reaching far below the present 
stream bed. The gravel hills and terraces west of the river, at and below 
Massillon, form parts of this belt. At the Charity School, a well was 
sunk 100 feet in gravel and sand, and coniferous wood was taken out at 
the bottom. In the town of Dover, at the junction of Sugar creek and 
the Tuscarawas, a boring for salt showed an accumulation of gravel and 
sand reaching to the depth of 175 feet below the present surface level of 
the Tuscarawas. 
_ The accumulation of Drift in the valley of the Beaver, and in that 
of the Ohio, near the mouth of the former stream, is so unusual that 
Mr. Morris Miller, who has given much attention to the surface geol- 
ogy of this region, was much struck by it. In a paper which he has 
published, he accounts for the existence of this mass of transported 
material by. supposing it to be the product of a great flood which 
burst through the gap I have described. It seems to me, however, that 
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the rolled and rounded condition of the gravel and bowlders which com- 
pose this great bed of valley Drift plainly records the action of a steady 
flowing, though powerful stream. 

A more recent water-gap, yet very ancient, apparently similar in 
character to those described above, is that which connects the valley of 
the Maumee with that of the Wabash. Of this a detailed description is 
given by Mr. G. K. Gilbert in his report on the ‘‘ Surface Geology o the 
Maumee Valley.” As this is so minute and graphic, I quote largely 
from it, for the purpose of bringing the facts he cites into connection 
with those observed by myself. Speaking of the old lake beaches, he 
BAYS : . 


“The upper beach (having an altitude of 220 feet above the Lake) consists in this 
region of a single, bold ridge of sand, pursuing a remarkably straight course, in a 
north-east and south-west direction, through portions of Defiance, Williams, and Ful- 
ton counties. When Lake Erie stood at this level it was merged in the north with 
lake Huron. Its south-west shore crossed Putnam, Allen, and Van Wert counties, 
and stretched north-west in Indiana nearly to Fort Wayne. The north-western shore 
line, leaving Ohio on the south line of Defiance county, is likewise continued into In- 
diana, and the two converge at New Haven, six miles east of Fort Wayne. They do 
not, however, unite, but, instead, become parallel, and are continued as the sides of 
a broad water-course, through which the great lake basin then discharged its sur- 
plus waters south-westward into the valley of the Wabash river, and thence to the 
Mississippi. At New Haven this channel is not less than a mile and a half broad, and 
has an average depth of twenty feet, with sides and bottom of Drift. For twenty- 
five miles this character continues, and there is no notable fall. Three miles above 
Huntington, Indiana, however, the Drift bottom is replaced by a floor of Niagara 
limestone, and the descent westward becomes comparatively quite rapid. At Hunt- 
ington the valley is walled, on one side at least, by rock in situ. In the eastern por- 
tion of this ancient river bed the Maumee and its branches have cut channels fifteen 
to twenty-five feet deep, without meeting the underlying limestone. Most of the in- 
terval from Fort Wayne to Huntington is occupied by a marsh, over which meanders 
the Little river, an insignificant stream, whose only claim to the title of river seems 
fo lie in the magnitude of the deserted channel of which it is sole occupant. At 
Huntington the Wabash emerges from a narrow cleft of its own carving, and takes 
possession of the broad trough to which it was once but a humble tributary. The 
limestone above Huntington is the rocky rim, or dam, which determined the altitude 
of the overflow at this point, and is 170 feet above the present level of Lake Erie. 
Above it the stream must have resembled the Detroit, bearing a smooth surface, but 
with enough current to excavate its soft bottom somewhat deeply where the marsh 
and prairie of the Little river are now spread; below, it was more comparable to the 
Niagara at Buffalo, where it rushes over the outcrop of the Corniferous limestone. 
At Fort Wayne the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s contributed their waters. Their 
mouths were fifty feet higher than now, and the flood-plains of graves and sand 
which they then formed now flank their valleys as terraces, and can be traced for 
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forty miles toward their sources. When they were united by the retiring of thi 
Lake, but slight cause was needed to turn them eastward along the level bottom o 
_the deserted channel; and they have now cut their beds so deeply in the Drift tha 
the highest freshets do not connect them with the Little river.” 


TERRACES AND BEACHES. 


The withdrawal of the water of the last submergence of the Drift tool 
place slowly, and its progress was marked by periods of rest, and, per 
haps, of recession. In these intervals, the terraces which line the bank 
of so many of our rivers were formed, and hence this has been designate 
the Terrace Epoch. Local and minor terraces are produced by stream 
as they deepen their channels and swing from side to side in their val 
leys, but all the great and general valley terraces were formed by th 
arrest in still water of the materials transported by water in motion 
the still water having been that of lakes subsequently drained, or tha 
of the ocean withdrawn from inlets or arms which it once occupied. Te 
races are also formed on the shores of the ocean and large lakes by shor 
waves, which deeply notch the slopes upon which they beat. Shoul 
the water level be depressed, or the land elevated, with intervals of 4 
bility, such terraces would constitute a series of steps, or benches, cut i 
the superficial or rocky material of the shore. 

The terraces of the valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries have neve 
been carefully studied, but it is well known that all the importan 
streams of the Ohio system show them with more or less distinctnest 
In the Ohio valley are some strongly marked terraces, which rise hi 
above the flood-plain, and are favorite sites for residences and tow 
Cincinnati is built on oneof these. This hasan average elevation of 1 
feet above low-water mark in the Ohio. According to Prof. Orton, thi 
may be taken as a fair sample of them all: “It is composed of distinct 
stratified gravel and sand of various degrees of fineness and purity. 
gravel stones are all water-worn. In weight they seldom reach 
pounds. The upper tributaries of the Ohio supplied the materials, ij 
part; but a much larger proportion, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, | 
derived from the limestones of western Ohio and the crystalline rocks ¢ 
Canada. Occasional seams of clay loam occur in the terraces, but seldos 
of tenacity enough to constitute reliable water-bearers. Less frequentl 
met, but still constituting a noteworthy feature of the gravel terrace 
are seams of bituminous coal in small, water-worn fragments.” It 
scarcely necessary to say that the gravel terraces of the Ohio were onc 
the bottom of this stream, then flowing 250 feet above its more anciex 
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rocky bed. As the current of this river was checked by the still water 
which then set far up from the Gulf, the coarser materials transported 
by it were deposited, forming a flood-plain which once stretched across 
the whole breadth of the valley. A subsequent elevation of the conti- 
nent made the drainage freer, and caused the river to cut away all the 
vacancy between the terraces in which it now flows. It will be under- 
stood, from the allusions before made to them, that the gravel terraces 
are the last formed of all the series of Quaternary deposits, and they 
were produced during the retirement or reflux of the water which filled 
the whole valley and caused the deposition of the sheets of Drift which 
overlie the Forest Bed. 

The probable equivalents of these are found beneath the gravel ter- 

races in the Ohio valley, and have been described by Prof. Orton in his 
report on the geology of Hamilton county. They have also been alluded 
to on a preceding page in this chapter, and it will be remembered that 
they include an old soil, with rooted stumps, prostrate trunks, leaves, 
and fruits of trees and plants now growing in the valley of the Ohio. 
But this old soil lies nearly down at low-water mark, the flood-plain of 
the present river being forty feet above it. We have evidence, therefore, 
that at a time previous to the last submergence of the Ohio valley, and 
previous to its being filled with the gravel beds which now form its ter- 
races, the Ohio river flowed full forty feet lower than now, and its bottom 
lands were overgrown with a dense forest similar to that which now 
grows at a higher level. The record of this sequence of events, surprising 
as it may be to many, seems to be clearly legible. 

The valley of the Ohio was, for the most part, cleared of water while 
yet the lake basin was filled, and formed a great fresh-water sea. This 
was gradually drained, first by the waste-weirs, already described, and 
subsequently by the opening of other outlets, until finally the water 
level has been reduced several hundred feet, and the old inland sea is 
represented by our chain of great lakes. This depression of the water 
level either took place in a number of paroxysms, or slowly, with long 
intervals of arrest. These paroxysms, or stops, are distinctly recorded 
in the remarkable series of ancient beaches (lake ridges), terraces, and 
cliffs which mark the old shore lines on all the declivities that surround 
thelakes. Just how this vast body of water was drained away we shall 
probably never fully ascertain, but we know that it flowed off by several 
outlets, and in several directions. As remarked elsewhere, it is probable 
that the glaciers which filled the lake basins for ages, constituted ice- 

dams, that obstructed the natural lines of drainage, and maintained a 
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high surface level in the water that succeeded them. As the glaciers 
melted away, one and another outlet was opened for the water, and these 
outlets were certainly deepened in the lapse of time. It is also possible 
that warping of the earth’s crust may have changed the relative altitudes 
of different portions of the margin of the lake basin. We know that 
deeply buried channels connect the basin of Lake Michigan with the 
Ohio and Mississippi, but they were: probably excavated previous to or 
during the ice period, and were subsequently filled and obliterated by 
the later deposits of the Drift. The present divide between the waters 
of Lake Michigan and the Mississippi is so low that water would pass 
over it if the channel of the Niagara below the falls were filled, and the 
river were forced to flow, as it once did, into Lake Ontario from the sum- 
mit of Queenstown heights. It is, therefore, evident that the margin of 
Lake Michigan has been depressed, or that the Straits of Mackinaw were 
closed by ice, earth, or rock, when Lake Erie stood, as we know it did 
stand, several hundred feet higher than now. Great changes must have 
taken place, also, at the Niagara outlet since the old shore lines that 
encircle Lake Erie were marked out, as the restoration of the barrier at 
Queenstown heights would not bring the surface of the Lake up to the 
lowest of the old beaches. There is no doubt that an old channel, more 
than 200 feet deep, connects the rock basin of Lake Erie with that of 
Lake Ontario, and the latter with the Hudson; but these old channels 
were filled with Drift deposits long before the lake ridges were made, 
and by the heaping up of Drift material the drainage was turned into 
new channels, along the line of lowest levels. It happened that this 
line ran over a spur which projects into the basin of the great lakes, and 
this spur, partially cut away, now forms the rocky barrier over which 
Niagara pours. The establishment of this line of drainage is a very 
modern affair, for all the sequence of Drift phenomena, even to the form- 
ation of the successive lake ridges, preceded it. But its antiquity, as 
compared with the reach of human history, is shown by the profound 
gorge which has been slowly excavated since the waters of Lake Erie 
began to flow over this barrier. 

Whatever was the condition of other portions of the country bordering 
the great lakes, we have incontestible proof that in Ohio the water of 
Lake Erie once covered all the northern counties, and reached up to the 
passes in the divide, and that subsequently the water level descended 
step by step, resting at certain intervals, while the shore waves heaped 
up beaches along the gentle slopes, cut the more abrupt declivities into 
terraces, and washed prominent rocky headlands into water-worn and 
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often vertical cliffs, until finally the present water level was attained, 
and shore cliffs and beaches were formed as we now find them. 

The formation of the lake ridges and terraces was the last in the 
sequence of events which make the history of our surface geology. These 
bring us down to the present time, which, to our limited view, seems a 
period of rest, but every day sees something taken from the barrier of 
Niagara, and at no distant day, geologically speaking, Lake Erie will 
have shared the fate of all lakes, and have been drained to its bot- 
tom. The present shore line, with its terraces and ridges, will then 
simply add another to the list of those that have preceded it, and which 
we can so distinctly trace upon the surface. The lake ridges, as they are 
commonly called, have been more or less minutely described by many 
writers on the geology and topography of the lake basin. They are found 
encircling all the great lakes, but more careful observation is required 
before the relations between the different series which have been ob- 
served can be considered established. The ridges which surround Lake 
Ontario were first described by Lieutenant Roy and Sir Charles Lyell. 
They found on the Canada side eleven of these ridges, rising one above 
another, the highest being 762 feet above the surface of the Lake. On 
the south shore a similar series has been described by the New York 
geologists. Prof. Hall mentions five of these, while other observers have 
reported as many as fourteen, of which the highest has an elevation 
about the same as that of the highest on the Canada shore. On Lake 
Superior old lake beaches have been noticed in several localities, and 
some of them have been described in the reports of Messrs. Foster and 
Whitney. No extended survey has been made of them, however, from 
which the history of the decline of the water level can be fully made 
out. Some of them approach closely to the present water line, and give 
evidence of comparatively recent changes in that region. This is also 
shown by the interesting facts reported by Prof. Pumpelly, and brought 
to light in the excavation of the Portage Canal. Here copper imple- 
ments and the copper shoe of a setting-pole were found in the bed of a 
channel, which, though now dry land, was evidently once filled with 
water, and was navigated by the ancient inhabitants of this region. 

On the Canadian side of Lake Superior, at Petit Ecris, seven terraces of 
sand and gravel rise, one above another, to the height of 931 feet above 
the sea level. Their elevations above the Lake are respectively 30, 40, 
90, 224, 259, 267, and 331 feet. Terraces in the solid rock, marking old 
water lines, have been also noticed in the north shore of Lake Superior 
by the Canadian geologists. The ridges of Lake Huron have never been 
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and New Haven, to Fort Wayne, where it forms parallel lines on the 
opposite sides of the old river which once flowed out of Lake Erie; 
thence it passes eastward through Van Wert, Delphos, Findlay, etc. 
A higher and equally continuous ridge lies back of this, passing from 
Hudson, Michigan, on the left bank of the St. Joseph’s river, to Fort 
Wayne, and on the south side of the Maumee, running south-easterly 
to Lima and Kenton. This ridge he does not consider to be an old lake 
beach, but rather a swell of the Erie clay determined by a buried mo- 
raine. The conjecture seems very plausible, except that it is hardly 
necessary to suppose that a moraine of gravel and bowlders here under- 
lies the Erie clay, since this clay—if I am correct in my ideas of its 
genesis—when unstratified and a bowlder clay, is itself true moraine 
material. It would not be strange if we should find this accumulated in 
unusual quantities along certain lines within the lake basin, where the 
reach of the glacier was for a long time constant, and where circumstances 
were not favorable for its being washed away. The controlling influence 
which this St. Mary’s ridge—as it is called by Mr. Winchell—has exerted 
over the flow of the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s rivers, would seem to in- 
dicate that it was a feature in the original topography of the country 
when left bare by the retirement of the lake waters. 

The second beach of Mr. Gilbert’s series runs closely parallel with the 
first, and is often confounded with it. The third beach, with an altitude 
of 165 feet, passes through Delta, Ridgeville, (Henry county) to Defiance ; 
thence eastward to Tiffin. This, also, Mr. Gilbert supposes to be a beach 
line traced along the slope of a swell of Erie clay, over a buried moraine; 
a suggestion which I would emend as before. It will be noticed that this 
swell—but not the ridge—had the same influence on the courses of the 
Tiffin and Auglaize as the former one on those of the St. Mary’s and St. 
Joseph's. 

Mr. Winchell recognizes six parallel ridges in the Maumce valley, 
which he names the St. John’s, the Wabash, the St. Mary’s, the Van 
Wert, the Leipsic, and the Belmore ridges; his Van Wert ridge being 
identical with Mr. Gilbert’s beach No. 1; his St. Mary’s ridge being the 
same with Mr. Gilbert’s upper moraine, having an altitude of from 354 
feet at Hudson, Michigan, to 322 feet at Lima. This is certainly not an 
old lake beach, and should not be included in the same category. The 
same is true of his higher ridges, the Wabash, 350 to 408 fect, and the 
St. John’s ridge, 386 to 490 feet above the Lake. These upper ridges of 
Mr. Winchell’s series are altogether distinct, in their external che racters 
and in their composition, from the lower ones, and have evidently been pro- 
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evidence that Lake Michigan once extended southward over that sum- 
mit. If it should prove, as supposed by Dr. Andrews, that the highest 
lake ridge at Chicago is continuous with a much higher one on the east 
side of the Lake, this will indicate a great subsidence of the western 
shore of Lake Michigan at a comparatively recent date. But the con- 
tinuity of these ridges has not yet been demonstrated, and, therefore, 
this subsidence cannot be said to be proven. Until this theory shall be 
sustained by further evidence, it will probably be safer to suppose that 
the highest ridges on the two sides of the Lake are not identical, and 
that when the highest ridge in Michigan was formed the Lake over- 
topped the barriers that now surround it, and extended far to the south 
and west of its present limits, covering all northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin. We may even suppose that it covered the country about 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri around St. Louis, and 
formed the body of water in which the Loess was deposited. In this 
view, the absence of higher ridges around the south end of Lake Michi- 
gan would be due simply to the fact that no shore lines were there upon 
which they could be formed. 

In Ohio the lake ridges can be traced almost continuously from the 
line of Michigan to that of Pennsylvania. In this series three dis- 
tinctly marked ridges are to be seen in a great number of localities, and 
several intermediate ones may often be discerned. The local phenomena 
presented by these ridges have been described somewhat in detail in 
the reports of Messrs. G. K. Gilbert, J. H. Klippart, and N. H. Winchell, 
and also in the reports on the different counties through which they 
pess—Fulton, Henry, Putnam, Hancock, Seneca, Huron, Lorain, Cuya- 
hoga, Lake, and Ashtabula. 

In the western counties, where the slope of the watershed is gentle, 
the lake ridges are widely separated, strongly marked, and continuous; 
while toward the east, where the land rises rapidly back from the Lake, 
they are crowded closely together, are often broken, and on abrupt de- 
clivities composed of hard material, are replaced by terraces. In the 
Maumee valley the ridges are frequently raised above the adjoining 
country, like railroad embankments; and being well drained and dry, 
they are generally chosen as routes for the country roads and as sites for 
residences. By Mr. Gilbert there are thought to be four lake ridges in 
the Maumee valley, of which the altitude, where they are crossed by the 
air-line branch of the Lake Shore and. Michigan Southern Railway are 
220, 195, 165, and 90 to 65 feet above Lake Erie. Of these, the highest 
passes from Adrian, Michigan, through Fayette, Bryan, Unity, Hicksville, 
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Farmer’s Center, and continues its course south-westerly through Hicksville into the 
south-east corner of DeKalb county, Indiana; thence southward to a short distance 
south ot Fort Wayne, where it has an elevation of 230 feet, and forms the left bank 
of the Maumee. On the right bank isa similar ridge, which, entering Ohio at the 
south-western corner of Benton township, Paulding county, is traceable south-easterly 
to the town of Van Wert, where it has an altitude of 224 feet; thence to Delphos, 
where its elevation is 218 feet ; thence to Gomer, and so on through Columbus Grove, 
Pendleton, Webster, and Benton, to Fort Findlay, in Hancockcounty. This portion of 
the ridge was the first wagon-road from Fort Findlay to Fort Wayne, and even at pre- 
sent is the best road in that region. Being composed chiefly of sand and fine gravel, 
with sufficient clay to pack well, and yet sufficiently porous to drain readily, it must 
always remain a good road. At Findlay its elevation is 225 feet. It undoubtedly 
passes through Marion and Big Lick, in Hancock county, but its outline is here obscure. 
There are sand dunes and small hillocks of sand, well mixed with clay, with an out- 
line bearing a strong resemblance to a former ridge, through the four townships just 
named; but a similar obscure ridge may also be traced from Findlay to Fostoria, 
where it assumes a definite form again, with an elevation of 200 feet, and is traceable 
in the south-eastern direction through London and Hopewell townships, in Seneca | 
county. Near Tiffin it has an elevation of 200 feet. From Tiffin it is traced ina 
north-easterly direction through Clinton, Pleasant, and Adams townships, where it 
leaves Seneca county, and passes into Green Creek township, Sandusky county. | 
The village of Galetown is situated on it, and is here called the South Ridge road, 
leading to Bloomingville, in Erie county, where, for a short distance, its altitude is 
less than elsewhere. 

“The second ridge passes south-westerly through Richfield township, in Lucas 
county ; thence through Fulton, York, and Clinton townships, in Fulton county, and 
through Freedom and Ridgeville townships, in Henry county; thence south through 
Adams, Richland, and Highland townships, in Defiance county. At Independence, 
two miles east of the town of Defiance, this ridge crosses the Maumee at right angles. 
At Ayersville, in Highland township, Defiance county, there is an apparent junction 
of two ridges, the outer or oldest passing through Munroe, Farmer, Greensburgh, 
Ottumwa, and Blanchard townships, in Putnam county; Blanchard and Portage, in 
Hancock county; the southern portions of Henry, Bloom, and Perry, in Wood 
county ; Jackson and Liberty, in Seneca county; Jackson, Baldville, Sandusky, Riley, 
and Townsend, in Sandusky county; and Margaretta township, in Erie county. 

“From Ayresville, in Defiance county, the inner or more recent ridge passes 
through Pleasant and Marion townships, in Henry county, and the northern portion 
of Van Buren, in Putnam county, to Jackson, Liberty, Center, and Freedom townships, 
in Wood county. In the latter two townships it is locally known as the ‘Scotch 
ridge.’ Thence it passes into Woodville and Harris townships, Sandusky county, 
where it becomes obscure, or vanishes. 

“These sand ridges are usually very narrow, but in places they are spread out over 
a considerable area, sometimes one-half to three-fourths of a mile wide. Again, they 
form vast dunes, as in Washington township, Henry county. 

“The course, or direction, of these ridges is, as a rule, parallel to the shore of the 
Lake; or, in other words, at right angles to the general direction of the most rapid 
drainage. As a consequence, this drainage has been much obstructed, and we not 
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unfrequently find a marsh created_by a ridge which presents a barrier to the passage 
of water to a lower level.” 


The lake ridges have not been carefully traced throughout their entire 
extent, as this was a task which required more time and money than we 
have felt justified in devoting to it; but they have been carefully exam- 
ined and mapped in many different localities, and the succession at these 
points shows a remarkable correspondence. In some places, where the 
topography of the lake shore has been irregular, the ridges are much 
broken up and run into each other, in such a way that it is very difficult 
to trace them. This has led to some confusion of identity, and has caused 
an unwarranted variation of level to be assigned to some of them. On 
abrupt declivities, as has been mentioned, these old shore lines are 
represented by terraces. A very good example of this is seen at Berlin 
Heights, Erie county, where the highlands approach nearest to the lake 
shore and the connection of the ridges is broken. Here the base of the 
bluff is 60 feet above the Lake, and it shows on its slope three terraces, 
at the heights respectively of 100, 150, and 195 feet. Similar terraces 
may be seen on the slope of the headland which bounds the valley of the 
Cuyahoga on the east at its mouth. Here the old delta of the Cuyahoga 
forms a plain, which surrounds the base of the declivity, and is traversed 
by a ridge, of which the elevation is about 100 feet. Two terraces are 
seen over it, one of which is 165 and the other 210 feet above the Lake. 
We, therefore; have here three shore lines, which correspond to those on 
Berlin Heights; the slight differences of level reported in the two cases 
being due, perhaps, to irregularities in the surface of the terraces, or differ- 
ences in the reading of the barometers employed. The lake ridges be- 
tween the Vermilion river and the Cuyahoga have been examined by 
Prof. A. A. Wright and myself, and they will be found described in detail 
in the reports on the geology of Lorain and Cuyahoga counties; their 
relations will also be seen at a glance by reference to the accompanying 
map. It will be noticed that in some instances the ridges curve up into 
the valleys of the rivers, as on the Cuyahoga at Cleveland, and the Black 
river at Elyria, while, in other instances, they terminate abruptly at the 
sides of the valleys, and their bearings are unchanged by these topo- 
graphical features. This is noticeable in all the ridges which cross 
Rocky river, and in the crossing of all the streams by the lower ridge. 
The cause of this is to be found in the general topography of the lake 
shore, upon which these old beaches are contour lines, marked by the 
shore waves at the water level. The valley of the Cuyahoga was, as we 
know, deep and broad near its mouth, and was only partially filled by 
the Drift sediments. Hence, when the upper ridges were formed, it was an 
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arm of the Lake, into which the ridges were deflected on the west side, 
where the slope was gentle and the material soft. On the east side the 
waves raised by westerly winds cut terraces at corresponding elevations. 
The valley of Rocky river, near its mouth, is a narrow gorge of quite re- 
cent date, and the manner in which the ridges terminate on its margins 
show that it had no existence when they were traced on the surface; 
hence we are justified in concluding that all the rock-cutting of the 
Rocky river gorge has been done since the ridges were formed. The 
fact that the lower ridge runs directly across the delta plain at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga proves not only that the valley was filled to 
this point when the ridge was formed, but since this ridge is here un- 
derlaid by about 300 feet of Drift deposits, the upper part consisting of 
fine laminated clays and stratified sand and gravel, that glaciers could have 
had no agency in its formation. The succession of beaches on the west 
side, and the terraces east of the valley at Cleveland, are shown in sub- 
joined wood-cuts. 


PROFILE SECTION: OF LAKE RIDGES, CLEVELAND, WEST SIDE. 
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1. Sand, gravel, and clay. 2 Erie clay, laminated. 3. Erie shale. A A. Bowlders. 


Terraces East of Cleveland, 
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ı. First Terrace, 165 feet above the Lake. 
2. Second Terrace, 210 feet above the Lake. 
3. Drift deposits forming the old Delta of the Cuyahoga and filling the old valley. 


East of Cleveland the lake ridges continue into Pennsylvania and 
western New York, and probably connect with the series observed on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario; for when the water stood at the level of 
the lowest of the ridges of Lake Erie, they overtopped the divide which 
separates Lake Erie from Lake Ontario. In the counties of Lake and 
Ashtabula two distinct ridges are usually traceable, and sometimes one 
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or two intermediate ones. Here, as west of the Cuyahoga, the north or 
lowest ridge, about 100 feet above the Lake, and another which corre- 
sponds to the south or highest ridge of the country west of Cleveland, 
and which has an elevation of about 200 feet, are the most constant. I 
give below two profile sections of the lake ridges in Lake and Ashtabula 
counties, taken from the reports of Mr. M. C. Read. 


Lake Ridges, Ashtabula County. 
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a. Drift clay. 8. Erie shale. 


In explanation of the above profile Mr. Read says: “A and B repre- 
sent the two continuous lake ridges, averaging in Ashtabula county about 
one mile apart. The spaces between them and between the north ridge 
and the Lake present to the eye the appearance of level terraces, but they 
slope gradually toward the Lake. The records of icebergs in the old 
lake, at comparatively recent epochs, are left in the granite bowlders 
sattered along the north slope—most abundant on the slope of the 
northern ridge.” The following sections of the south ridge, taken] by 
Mr. Read, give an interesting view of its structure: 


PROFILE SECTION OF SOUTH RIDGE, ASHTABULA COUNTY. 
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The summit of the ridge at this place is 202 feet above the Lake. No. 
lof the section is composed of water-washed sand and loam, from 4 to 6 
thick, the maximum thickness being south of the crest of the ridge, 
Where the sand is stratified in billowy lines, evidently carried by the 
Wind from the old beach on the opposite side. No. 2 is yellow clay, and 
No. 4 blue clay, the first varying in thickness from 0 to 12 feet, the 
latter 20 feet thick to the railroad track. Both these deposits of clay are 
Unstratified, and are filled with fragments of the local rocks, with many 
Striated pebbles of metamorphic rock, and no water-worn pebbles or bowl- 
ders. No. 3 is an old swamp, containing fragments of coniferous wood, 
the earth deeply stained with iron, and in places containing bog iron ore 
& the bottom, the whole now covered with drifted sand. In the opinion 
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of Mr. Read, the base of this ridge is an old moraine of bowlder clay, and 
such may be its character; but, as will be seen from the section given 
below, taken at the point where the Ashtabula and Jamestown Railroad 
cuts through this ridge, its upper portion is stratified, and it is capped 
with beach sand. It seems to me more probable that it is a clay terrace, 
capped with a ridge thrown up by the shore waves. The old swamp, 


‚ Section of Drift Clays, Ashtabula, 0, 


x. Sandy loam, 1-2 ft. 


2 Yellow clay, with fragments 
of shale, 10 ft. 


3. Blue clay, with fragments of shale 
and boulders, 14 ft. 


4. Fine sand—local, o-3 ft. 
5. Coarse gravel—coarsest at bottom, 
10 It. 


6. Blue clay, with boulders, soft. 





with its muck bed and buried timber, is the counterpart of others that 
are found behind the ridges in a great number of localities. Similar 
swamps may be seen behind the beach ridges now forming along the 
present shores of Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. 


Profile Section from Lake Erie to Grand River. 





HORIZONTAL SCALE, : INCH TO 1% MILES. 


In his report on Lake county, Mr. Read gives a profile section of the 
lake ridges, with the following explanatory notes: 
“In Madison township the slope from the Lake rises more gradually than further 


west, and the lake ridges are more regular and are better defined. The section given 
below reaches from the Lake through Madison Center to the bed of Grand river. 
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The bluff of the river is 250 feet above the Lake. An irregular clay ridge is a half 

nile north of the bluff, This is 260 feet above the Lake, and is composed of bowlder 
chy, with a surface somewhat irregular from the effects of erosion, but gently sloping 
tothe sandy ridge, D, on which Madison village stands. From this point there isa 
rapid deacent to the level of the railroad, the incline beyond being eo gradual that the 
mrisce appears quite level, until the gravelly ridge, C, is reached. Between D and C 
the soil is a gravelly loam, with some clay. Near the ridge, C, it is somewhat swampy. 
The general slope from B to C is very regular, but the surface is much diversified by 
‘and dunes and stretches of marshy land. The ridge at B is made of fine, water- 
wahed and drifted sand. The north ridge, B, continues from Madison to Painesville, 
and consists of irregular sand dunes, constantly changing in form under the influence 
of the wind. Where undisturbed, it is from 10 to 12 rods wide, with a gentle descent 
on each side.” 


SECTION OF SOUTH RIDGE, PAINESVILLE, OILI0, 


‘Coarse unstratified gravel, rs fect, 


Fine stratified gravel, 4 feet. 


Coarse gravel, obliquely stratified, 6-18 feet. 





Fine gravel, with irregular waved lines of stratification, 


ORIGIN OF THE LAKE RIDGES. 


In the preceding notes on the lake ridges so much evidence has been 
‘Urnished that they are raised beaches, that little more need be said on 
this subject. It is, however, necessary that I should make brief reference 
to some theories that have been published in regard to the mode of forma- 
‘Vion of these ridges, and which are inconsistent with the views I hold. 
Ofthese theories, one is that advanced by Col. Chas. Whittlesey, who has 
Wuthered and published a vast number of interesting facts connected with 
Che Drift of the Western States, that the lake ridges are sub-aqueous bars 
‘Which were formed in the Lake, parallel with the shore, when the water 
‘Stood at higher levels than now. The considerations which prevent my 
acceptance of this view are: First, that they show too much continuity, 
xegularity of form, and uniformity of level, to have been produced in the 
"manner suggested.: Sand-bars, as we know, form off the mouths of rivers, 
and these, sometimes, have considerable linear extent ; but so far as my 
knowledge extends, no sand-bars exhibit anything like the extent, con- 
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tinuity, and definiteness of form which we see in the lake ridges. Second, 
the materials that compose the ridges are frequently quite coarse, the 
stones which they contain sometimes being several inches in diameter, 
so coarse, indeed, as to be quite beyond the transporting power of currents 
in open water. Where the ridges widen out into knolls and plateaus, 
not composed of wind-drifted sand, we may very well suppose such sand- 
banks to have been formed by shore waves sweeping over flats or shallows. 
But the ridges proper are now under consideration, and these are seen to 
run, with almost mathematical accuracy, as contour lines around all the 
irregularities of the topography of the slope on which they were formed. 
Their summits are less uniform in altitude than their bases, because in 
some places they were built up higher than elsewhere by the wind, just 
as we see the sand of the beach now forming at Michigan City piled up 
by the wind in hills 175 feet in height. The ridges have been un- 
equally eroded, too, in the thousands of years during which they have 
been exposed to the action of rain, frost, and wind, since their first forma- 
tion. 

By Mr. N. H. Winchell all the lake ridges are considered as moraines, 
more or less affected by the waves of the Lake. But, as we have seen, he 
has placed the kames, the broad ridges of bowlder clay—which may very 
well be considered as moraines—and the old lake beaches in the same 
category; whereas the narrow, continuous ridges, so constant in level 
and so nearly uniform in height—such as the lower three of his series— 
have very little in common with his upper so-called lake ridges, and are 
the products of a different cause. That these are not moraines, is plainly 
shown by the positions they frequently occupy; resting, as they do, on 
stratified sands and gravel, which would have certainly been broken up 
if the glacier had reached to the line of the ridges. It should be remem- 
bered that the polished floor of the old ice-excavated lake basin is cov- 
ered with thick sheets of unstratified and stratified Drift, and that the 
lake ridges—when not terraces—are on the surface of these, and were 
formed by agencies acting long subsequent to the departure of both con- 
tinental and local glaciers. The force which raised the ridges acted sim- 
ply along the water lines formerly existing. It is possible that sheet- 
ice floating on the water surface may have contributed to their forma- 
tion; and if in former ages the winters, colder than now, had covered 
our lakes with sheets of ice five or ten feet in thickness, their expansion’ 
in freezing would have been certain to leave some marks upon the shore, 
and we should have had our great lakes walled, as the little ones are now 
in Iowa. But in that case rocks and stones would have most sensibly 
felt the thrust of the ice, and would have been pushed up into the ridges. 
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As a matter of fact, bowlders are almost never found upon the true lake 
ridges, but are abundant on the slope between them, where they have 
been washed out and left specially conspicuous by the waves which car- 
ried away the softer material and piled it up in ridges. We seem, there- 
fore, compelled to reject the supposition that ice in any form took part 
in the creation of the lake ridges. But we have ample demonstration 
that causes now in operation are abundantly capable of producing just 
such effects. Any one who will visit the head of Lake Michigan will 
see lake ridges now forming, and he will also see there older beaches at 
higher levels, made in ancient times, precisely as the modern ones are 
built up. The present shore of Lake Erie also furnishes similar exam- 
ples, one of which I have before cited, viz., that which stretches from 
Cedar Point to the main land west of the mouth of the Huron, in Erie 
county. This has closed the former outlet of Sandusky Bay, and will, 
eventually, cause the shallow water basin behind it to fill up with sedi- 
ment and become a marsh, or peat bog, like so many we find behind the 
older ridges. The Atlantic coast affords us innumerable examples of the 
formation of lake ridges at the present day. At Old Orchard beach, south 
of Portland, Maine, a continuous ridge of sand, from ten to twenty feet 
in height, completely encircles the bay, just back from the water’s edge; 
and on the sandy shores from New Jersey southward such shore ridges 
Would be almost constantly in sight to any one who would follow the 
Coast. Some part of the confusion of ideas which has prevailed in refer- 
ence to the lake ridges has arisen from the fact that they have been con- 
fou nded with terraces, into which they sometimes merge. Thus, the north 
ridge, which stretches continuously from the Cuyahoga to Rocky river, 
is generally composed of loose material, water-worn gravel and sand, but 
in part of its course it is a terrace cut out of the Erie shale, slightly cov- 
red with a coating of gravel. In other cases, the lake ridges become 
terraces in the Erie clay, but they are shore lines all the same, and I find 
it hard to believe that any intelligent and unprejudiced observer, who 
Will carefully examine the facts, will fail to subscribe to the view which 
U advanced many years since, that they are the product of shore waves 
along lines which mark periods of rest in the descent of the water level 
in the lake basins from the altitude it once reached, several hundred feet 
higher than now. 


THE CAUSES OF THE ARCTIC CLIMATE OF THE ICE PERIOD. 


The evidences of great alternations of climate during the latest geo- 
logical periods are such that few intelligent persons hesitate to accept 


them as proven. From the Tertiary deposits of the far north, Alaska, 
5 
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Greenland, Spitzbergen, etc., the remains of more than 200 species of 
plants have been procured, which show that all the arctic land then en- 
joyed a mild climate, and were covered with luxuriant forests, such as 
would not now grow on this continent north of the 40th degree of lati- 
tude. We have also abundant proof that in the next succeeding age, the 
Quaternary, an extreme arctic climate prevailed over most of North 
America, and great ice-sheets, if not continental glaciers, reached as far 
south as Cincinnati; subsequently the climate ameliorated, and the gla- 
ciers retired to Greenland. Very naturally, when incontestible proof of 
these changes had been gathered, much discussion was excited in regard 
to their probable causes. This discussion is still going on, and there is 
great diversity of opinion on this subject, even among our most learned 
and wisest geologists. For the solution of the problem, the most detailed 
and laborious investigations have been made, such as required the pro- 
foundest knowledge of mathematics, physics, astronomy, and geology. It 
is evident, therefore, that anything like a thorough review of the subject 
would be out of place in this report of the facts gathered by the Geologi- 
cal Corps, and the briefest possible sketch of the present attitude of the 
question is all I shall attempt here. So much as that seems, however, to 
be required for the gratification of the interest which the facts I have 
given may have excited. 

Various suggestions have been made to account for the ice period, which 
are mere efforts of the imagination; such as the passage of the solar 
system through cold spaces in the universe, changes in the position of 
the axis of the earth, etc. These, however, have been generally rejected, 
.a8 they are destitute not only of all proof, but of probability. Sir Charles 
Lyell, perhaps the most sagacious and conservative of modern geologists, 
has attempted to explain the alternations of climate to which I have 
alluded, by referring them to changes in the distribution of land and 
water; arguing that by the concentration of land about the pole, where 
snow and ice could gather in unlimited quantities, and propagate the 
-cold of which they themselves were the product, arctic conditions might 
be brought down as low as during the glacial period. He also claims 
that when the opposite condition prevailed in the distribution of land 
and water, and the continents were spread out under the tropical sun to 
absorb and disseminate its heat, while an open sea occupied the arctic 
regions, glaciers could have no existence in cither hemisphere. ‘This 
view has been quite generally accepted by geologists, and is that advo- 
cated by our highest American authority in physical geology, Prof. Dana. 
The conviction, however, has, of late years, been gaining ground, that 
this theory was inadequate to account for the stupendous changes of 
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which we have record, and geologists and physicists have been reaching 
out for some broader and more powerful influence than any terrestrial 
changes could produce. The objections to Lyell’s theory are simply its 
insufficiency ; and while no one questions the fact that very considerable 
changes of climate could be produced by altering the arrangement of con- 
tinents and seas, it eeems hardly possible that so great variations of cli- 
mate as those under considcration could be effected by the most radical 
re-distribution of territory. The advocates of Sir Chas. Lyell’s view hardly 
realize, as it seems to me, that if the land surface of the globe was con- 
centrated in a belt in the tropics, the distribution of heat from the tropics 
to the poles would be almost exclusively through the medium of the 
atmosphere, for the great system of oceanic circulation which now pre- 
vails would then be totally abrogated. But it is more than doubtful 
whether much heat could be carried from the tropics into the arctic re- 
Zions through the agency of the winds, since the upper strata of the atmos- 
Phere are very cold, and heated air rising from the tropical land would 
Soon be cooled, and thus the influence of such land could not reach far, 
either north or south. It seems to be well established, also, that the pres- 
ent diffusion of tropical heat is chiefly through the agency of ocean cur- 
rents, such as the Gulf stream, and these ocean currents all spring from 
& great equatorial current which passes from east to west across the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. From this, branches, which are great ocean 
rivers of warm water, flow off north and south, forming circles in each 
half of each great ocean. The motive power of this system of oceanic cir- 
culation is apparently derived from! the equatorial belt of trade-winds, 
Which derive their motion, from east toward the west, from the slight 
lagging of the atmosphere in the rapid rotation of the earth’s surface. 
ence it is evident that if we were to fill the interval between the tropics 
of Capricorn and Cancer with land, the transfer of heat through this me- 
dium would be arrested. 

Another argument against the Lyellian hypothesis may be drawn from 
Observed geological facts. As I have before stated, the proof is abundant 
that in the Miocene Tertiary epoch a warm-temperate clinfate prevailed 
88 far north as the shores of the Arctic sea. But we know that at that 
time the land area in the arctic regions was scarcely less extensive than 

how; and that the outlines of the central and southern portions of the 
Continent have changed but little since then. Hence we are justified 
in saying that no changes in the land area of North America have taken 
Place since the Tertiary age which could be regarded as the cause of the 
great changes of climate which are distinctly recorded in the Quaternary. 
It may also be said that no stronger confirmation of Lyell’s theory can be 
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drawn from the geological facts observed in the Old World. We are, there- 
fore, apparently driven to seek a solution of the problem in some extra- 
terrestrial or cosmical cause. One has been suggested, in the variation 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, which places the subject in an 
altogether new light, and promises, at least, to lend important aid in re- 
moving the obscurity which has hitherto hung over it. This suggestion 
was first made by Sir John Herschell, but it has been recently advocated 
with so much originality and force by Prof. James Croll, of Glasgow, that we 
may almost consider him as its author. At the instance of Prof. Croll, Mr. 
Stone, of the Greenwich Observatory, made careful determinations of the 
eccentricity through several millions of years, running forward and back- 
ward from the present time. It was thus ascertained that it passed, at 
remote intervals, through maxima and minima of considerable magni- 
tudes. During the period of the greatest eccentricity, the earth, in aphel- 
ion, would be about 100,000,000 miles from the sun, or over 8,000,000 
further than now, while in its perihelion it would be proportionally 
nearer. As the amount of heat received by the carth from the sun 
would be the same in its maxima and minima of eccentricity, it might 
be supposed that the climate would not be affected by this cause; but 
when the precession of the equinoxes is taken into account, it can be 
shown that the winter in the northern hemisphere was sometimes thirty- 
six days longer than the summer; the heat received being, during the 
winter, one-fifth less than now. Hence, though the summer was one-fifth 
hotter, it was not sufficiently long to melt the snow and ice of winter; 
and thus the effects of the cold winter might be cumulative* in each 
hemisphere through what may be called the winter half of the great year 
(of 21,000 years) produced by the precession of the equinoxes. Prof. 
Croll estimates that the influence of extreme eccentricity, acting in the 
manner described, might be sufficient to depress the average annual tem- 
perature of London 40° Fahrenheit, and thus produce an arctic climate. 
We have space only for the results and not for the processes of Prof. 
Croll’s theory, but the subject will be found discussed in great detail in 
his papers published in the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine, 
1867 to 1871. It is but fair to state that Prof. Croll’s conclusions have 


* This effect would be the result of the difficulty with which ice is melted when 
once formed. It requires eight tons of rain, at 58° Fahrenheit, to melt one ton of ice; 
and large bodies of ice, in melting, surround themselves with vapors which intercept 
the sun’s rays and retard the melting process. Such vapors rising to the height of a 
few hundred or, at most, a few thousand feet, are congealed to snow, to be remelted, 
or to pass into neve, and thence into ice again. Thus they become both active and 
passive agents in preventing the melting of ice fields. 
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been questioned by high authority; but it is also true that they have 
been received with much favor by both geologists and physicists, and 
have been generally accepted as affording a rational and plausible ex- 
planation of phenomena which have hitherto been regarded as inexpli- 
cable and mysterious. 


THE CAUSE AND MANNER OF MOTION IN GLACIERS. 


The theory that a great ice-sheet once covered much of North America, 
and moved from the north southward, has been opposed by the argument 
that there was no declivity down which it could flow; that is, that the 
surface over which it has been traced was too nearly level and too irregu- 
lar to permit a glacier to pass over it moved by gravity; and that no other 
vis a tergo could have caused its motion. To which it may be replied, 
that the record of the existence and reach of one or several great ice- 
sheets stands graven in solid rock, and is indisputable. Also, that the 
altitude of the northern highlands has, as we know, been greatly reduced, 
largely by the action of the glaciers themselves; and further, that the 
relative levels of different portions of the glacial track may have been 
changed by local subsidence or elevation. It should also be said that 
ice is not an inflexible solid, like wood or stone, but that it is endowed 
with a plasticity that makes it comparable rather with resin or pitch. 
This is shown by the manner in which it flows through valleys, expand- 
ing and contracting according to the nature of the channel, flowing faster 
at the surface than at the bottom and sides; in short, behaving as water 
does in similar circumstances. If piled high enough, even on a plain, ice 
Would unquestionably spread and sink by its own weight. If with a de- 
Pression of temperature snow were now to accumulate to the depth of 
several thousand feet on the Canadian highlands, it would be compacted 
below into ice, which would be pressed out on all sides, unless some im- 
pediment restricted its flow. If impediments resisted its motion in cer- 
tain directions, it would flow toward the point of least resistance. Dur- 
ing the ice period the movement of the ice toward the north was pre- 
Vented by a continuous ice-sheet, held in adamantine solidity by perpet- 
ual cold; while toward the south it was softencd by a mild temperature, 
and in certain directions no impediment lay in its way, except irregu- 
larities of the surface, which were relatively small. Hence it flowed out 
in these directions to points where it was melted. 

The manner in which ice flows has been discussed with more prolixity 
and bitterness than perhaps any other problem in physics. By Princi- 
pal Forbes the practical plasticity of ice was called a viscosity; in other 
words, a freedom of motion of the particles on themselves, as in pitch; 
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while Prof. Tyndall claims that the change of form in ice is effected 
by fracture and regelation; ice having the peculiar property of reuniting 
in a solid mass when fractured and the separated surfaces brought to- 
gether again in water. It has been generally supposed that the position 
taken by Prof. Tyndall had been demonstrated to be correct, but ice 
sometimes exhibits a change of form where regelation seems impossible. 
For example, Dr. Kane describes, in his Arctic explorations, a sheet of ice 
eight feet thick, resting on supports twenty feet apart, which curved down- 
ward five feet, although the mercury was constantly far below the freezing 
point. This seems to be an experimentum crucis, and shows that ice is 
capable of undergoing a change of form through a rearrangement of its 
molecules without fracture and regelation. This will not seem surprising 
when we reflect that most solids exhibit the same property in a greater 
or less degree; even iron and steel, which may be permanently bent 
without fracture, show a change of form through a molecular rearrange- 
ment. The motion of glaciers is undoubtedly effected partly by sliding, 
partly by fracture, and in part also by a true plasticity or molecular 
change of form in the ice which composes them. 


DRIFT GOLD. 


Gold has unquestionably been found in the Drift in a large number of 
localities in Ohio and Indiana. My attention was first called to it many 
years since by Prof. L. H. Smith, then of Kenyon College, who showed 
me scales of gold taken from the Drift near Bellville, in Knox county. 
Since the organization of the Geological Survey I have received a num- 
ber of additional specimens obtained from the surface deposits in the 
same region. It occurs in very fine particles, and is associated with beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, of which the latter is largely composed of quartz 
pebbles. These may have been derived from the Waverly conglomerate, 
which has here been very extensively eroded. In the adjoining county 
of Licking, Prof. Andrews reports finding gold in the Drift at several 
points. He mentions that— 


“In the summer of 1868 gold dust of the value of seventeen dollars was washed 
out of fine drift material, in a little gully, well up the hill-side, on the farm of Daniel 
Drum, Bowling Green township, a mile north of Brownsville. The largest grains 
were reported to be of the size of a wheat grain. * * Near Newark, and north of the 
high grounds which divide the waters of the Licking river from those of the Moxa- 
hala and its tributaries, are other and larger deposits of gold-bearing sands. The 
place examined by me was one and a half miles south-east of Newark. Here is a 
range of Drift terraces, about fifty feet above the bed of the Licking river. These 
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terraces are cut through by small streams from the hills to the south, and in the nar- 
row ravines the gold is obtained from the sand and clays. The terraces contain also 
bowlders of granitoid rocks, quartzite, and small pebbles of white quartz. Bowlders 
of limestone, containing fossils of the Niagara and Clinton group, were also found in 
the terraces. The quantity of gold is small, but in my own experiments nearly every 
panful of dirt showed the ‘color.’ Mr. Jacob Shock, jeweler, of Newark, reports 
finding gold in small fragments of quartz.”— Report of Progress, 1869. 


Prof. Orton also reports the finding of gold in the bowlder clay of 
south-western Ohio. He says: 


“It can be gathered in flakes from the surface of the clay and panned from the 
gravel derived from the clay. * * The total amount cannot be insignificant, but the 
Percentage certainly runs very low. The working of beds of clay and gravel which 
have had such a history as our Drift formations as gold-bearing deposits, is, of course, 
Preposterous, but just this has lately been attempted in Clermont county. A few 
years since the ‘Clermont County Gold Mines’ attained a short-lived, neighborhood, 
and newspaper notoriety. One or two thousand dollars in cash, and more than this 
in labor, were expended in ill-judged schemes, without other results than bringing 
into circulation a few score dollars’ worth of Clermont county gold. * * From 

‘what has already been said, it will be seen that Clermont county has no monopoly of 
the gold-bearing formation of Ohio. This formation should be named the ‘Drift 
£old field,’ rather than the ‘Clermont county gold field.’ All of the counties of south- 
Western Ohio certainly share in its treasures, and without doubt one locality is as 
SOocd as another, where gravels are found that have been washed from the bowlder 
Clay. The best results thus far known to have teen obtained in gold-mining in Ohio 
Are reported for Warren county, where in one day gold to the value of six dollars was 
O©lbbtained by an outlay of ten dollars; a half-dozen days’ work being also thrown in.” 


Prof. John Collett, in his report on the geology of Warren county, In- 
Giana (Fifth Annual Report Geological Survey of Indiana, 1873, p. 224), 
Speaks of the occurrence of gold in the Drift as follows: 


“ At Gold Branch of Pine creek, north-west quarter section 23, township 22, range 8, 
@m a gravel bar formed of the debris washed from the bowlder clay, a quantity of 
Sold, reported at seventy dollars, was collected. An energetic Californian can pan 
Out from one dollar to one dollar and a quarter per day at this and several other 

gravel bars in the county. An equal amount of labor expended at any ordinary avo- 
Cation will bring better returns.” 


The occurrence of gold in the Drift of Ohio should not be a matter of 
surprise, but it would rather be strange if it were not found here. It is 
well known that a large part of the materials composing the Drift is 
derived from the Canadian highlands. These are mainly formed of Lau- 
rentian rocks, which are every where traversed by auriferous quartz veins. 
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Some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet have been taken off the Law 
rentian hills, and ground up and distributed over all the Drift area. 
The gold contained in this mass has shared the fate of the associated 
minerals, has been finely triturated, and has been carried as far as the 
glaciers reached. As the various conglomerates contained in the CarboOn- 
iferous series have obtained their quartz pebbles from the same reg 2 OD 
which supplied those of the Drift, it is almost certain that gold is eo” 
tained in all of them. As these rocks have been eroded, they may a 31% 
have contributed something to the large aggregate quantity of gold Mi# 
seminated through our superficial deposits. 





ORIGIN OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


The question of the origin of the great lakes is one that requires mer" 
observation and study than have yet been given to it, before we can 
said to have solved all the problems it involves. There are, howeve™ = 
certain facts connceted with the structure of the lake basins, and some“ 
deductions from these facts, which may be regarded as steps already take - 
toward the full understanding of the subject. These facts and deductior = * 
are, briefly, as follows: 

ist. Lake Superior lies in a synclinal trough, and its mode of forme=™-~ 
tion, therefore, hardly admits of question, though its sides are deepl = 
scored with ice-marks, and its form and area may have been somewha- 
modified by this agent. 

2d. Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, Lake Eric, and Lake Ontario re 
excavated basins, wrought out of once continuous sheets of sedimentary 
strata by a mechanical agent, and that icc or water, or both. 

That they have been filled with ice, and that this ice formed grea& 
moving glaciers, we may consider proved. The west end of Lake Erie 
may be said to be carved out of the Corniferous limestone by ice actions 
as its bottom, and sides, and islands—horizontal, vertical, and even over— 
hanging surfaces—are all furrowed by glacial grooves, which are parallel 
with the major axis of the Lake. 

All our great lakes are probably very ancient, as, since the close of the 
Devonian period, the area they occupy has never been submerged be- 
neath the ocean, and their formation may have begun during the Coal 
Measure epoch. 

The Laurentian belt, which stretches from Labrador to the Lake of the 
Woods, and thence northward to the Arctic sea, forms the oldest known 
portion of the earth’s surface. The shores of this ancient continent, 
then high and mountainous, were washed by the Silurian sea, where the 
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debris of the land was deposited in strata that subsequently rose to the 
surface, and formed a broad, low margin to the central mountain belt; 
just as the Cretaceous and Tertiary strata flank the Alleghanies in the 
Southern States. 

In the lapse of countless ages, all the mountain peaks and chains of 
the Laurentian continent have been removed and carried into the sea, 
and this has been done by rivers of water and rivers of ice. That these 
mountains once existed there can be no reasonable doubt, for their trunc- 
ated bases remain as witnesses, and it is scarcely less certain that 
@laciers have flowed down their slopes, of sufficient magnitude and reach 
to deeply score the plain which encircled them. 

It will be noticed that all the great lakes of the continent hold certain 
relations to the curving belt of Laurentian highlands. 

Some of them are embraced in the foldings of the Eozoic rocks, and fill 
Sy melinal troughs; but most of the series, from Great Bear Lake to Lake 
Ontario, exhibit the same geological and physical structure, and are 
basins of excavation in the Paleozoic plain that flanks, in a parallel belt, 
the Laurentian area. Few of us have any conception of the enormous 
Beneral and local erosion which that plain has suffered. Those who will 
take the trouble to examine the section across Lake Ontario, from the 
Alleghanies to the Laurentian hills of Canada, and compare it with the 
Other sections in the Lake Winnepeg district, radial to the Laurentian 
arch, given by Mr. Hind in his report on the Assinniboin country, will 
be sure to find the comparison interesting and suggestive; suggestive 
especially of a community of structure and history, and of an insepara- 
ble connection between the lake phenomena and the topographical 
features of the Laurentian highlands, flanked by the the Paleozoic plain. 

In estimating the influences that might have affected the number and 
Magnitude of glaciers on the sides of the Laurentian mountains, it 
should not be forgotten that the Cretaceous sea swept the western shore 

of the Paleozoic and Laurentian continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Arctic ocean; and whether we consider this sea as a broad expanse 
of water simply dotted with islands, or a strait traversed by a tropical 
current, we have in either case conditions peculiarly favorable to the for- 
mation of great glacial masses of ice, 2. ¢., a broad evaporating surface of 
warm water swept by westerly winds, that carried all suspended moisture 
immediately on to a mountain belt, which served as a sufficient con- 
denser. 

This, at least, may be positively asserted in regard to the agency of 

ice in the excavation of the lake basins, that their bottoms and sides, 
wherever exposed to observation, if composed of resistant materials, bear 
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indisputable evidence of ice action; proving that these basins were filled 
by moving glaciers in the last ice period, if never before, and that part, 
at leaat, of the erosion by which they were formed is due to these gla- 
ciers. 

No other agent than glacial ice. as it seems to me. is capable of exca- 
vating broad. deep, boat-shaped baains, like those which hold our lakes. 

If the elevation of temperature and retreat northward of the glaciers 
of the lake basing were not uniform and continuous, but alternated with 
periods of repose. we should find these periods marked by excavated 
basing, each of which would serve to measure the reach of the glacier at 
the time of its formation; the lowest basin being the oldest, the others 
formed in succession afterwards. Such a cause would be sufficient to 
account for any local expansions of the troughs of the old ice rivers. 

Where glaciers flow down from highlands on to a warmer plain, the 
excavating action of each ice mass must terminate somewhat abruptly in 
the formation of a basin-like cavity, beyond which would be a rim of rock, 
with whatever of debris the glacier has brought down to form a terminal 
moraine. 

When glaciers reach the sea, the great weight of the ice masses plows 
up the sea bottom out to the point where the greater gravity of water 
lifts the ice from its bed and bears it away as an iceberg. 

If it is true, as the facts I have cited indicate, that our lakes are but 
portions of great excavated channels locally filled with Drift material, 
the fiords of the northern Atlantic and Pacific coast present remarkable 
parallels to them; and I would suggest Puget’s Sound, Hood's Canal, and 
other portions of that wonderful system of navigable channels about 
Vancouver's Island, as affording interesting and instructive subjects for 
comparison. Like our lakes, these channels are for the most part exca- 
vated from sedimentary strata which form a low and comparatively level 
margin to the bases of mountain chains and peaks. They, too, have their 
depths and shallows, their basins and bars, and probably all who have 
seen them will assent to Prof. Dana's view, that they are the “ result of 
subewrial excavation,” in which glaciers performed an important part. 

There can be no doubt that the basin of each of the great lakes has 
been produced by a local glacier, and that the great ice-sheet which ex- 
isted during the period of intensest cold, moving as a solid, continuous 
mass of great thickness, from north to south, would have the effect to 
obliterate rather than form such local troughs. Our lake basins must, 
therefore, have been formed before or after the continental glacier, or both 
before and after. Probably the latter is the true statement of the case. 
We find on the south shores of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario proof that 
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the great glacier moving from the north encountered here a high ridge, 
which, though altogether the result of erosion, seems to have had an 
anterior existence; since the ice rose up its northern side, planed all the 
slope, and curved round and embraced its irregularities as though it fol- 
lowed rather than fashioned the topography. In the excavation of the 
Lake Erie basin the glacier by which it was formed moved in the line 
of its major axis from Buffalo to the islands. In the immediate basin of 
the Lake the rocks are all planed, scratched, and sometimes deeply fur- 
rowed in this direction; while on the plateau between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie the bearing of the marks is nearly north and south. 
That the depths of the basin were not excavated by the glacier which 
produced these last named grooves is certain, from the fact that the east 
and west grooves prevail almost exclusively on the islands and on the 
immediate shore of the Lake; the north-south furrows being very rarely 
visible, and where the two systems are seen together, the east and west 
grooves seem to be the most recent. 

The central and eastern portions of the bed of Lake Erie were once 
occupied by quite soft rocks—Hamilton, Genesee, Portage and Chemung, 
and Waverly. Of these, more than a thousand feet in thickness were 
removed; and this portion of the basin was cut, to what depth we do not 
know, as it is much silted up, but certainly much deeper than elsewhere. 
When, however, the glacier which excavated the basin reached the Cin- 
cinnati arch it encountered a massive barrier of hard rock, which offered 
an obstinate resistance to its erosive action, and caused it to rise more 
than 300 feet above its castern level. This barrier has been deeply 
scored, and the islands of the Lake have been wrought out of the solid 
beds of the Corniferous and Helderberg limestones. As I have men- 
tioned elsewhere, previous to this time the basin of Lake Erie was tra- 
versed by a deep river channel, into which the profound gorges of Grand 
river, the Cuyahoga, etc., lead. Doubtless this river valley guided the 
excavation of the Lake Erie basin, as it did that of Lake Ontario. It 
traversed the area of the latter Lake nearly east and west, and connected 
With the Hudson through the Mohawk gap. 

After leaving the basin of the present Lake, the Erie glacier was 
deflected toward the south, and apparently flowed down the course of 
the Wabash. The following table gives the bearings of the furrows made 
by the Lake Erie glacier at different points: 
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BEARINGS OF GLACIER FURROWS. 









Rock. | NUMBER OB 









LOCALITY. SERVATIONS BEARING. 
South Bass Island ........ ......... Limestone, Waterlime Group.| Many. S. 20° W. 
intersecting series “ “ “ 1 S. 15° W. 
Keil '8 Ipland.........0. cccssceee een “6 Corniferous ‘ 4 S. 73° W. 
ndusky City, Erie Co......... “ fs “ 2 S. 80° W. 
Bellville sseesceee soscscnce senees covees “ Waterlime “ 1 S. 65° W. 
Genoa, Ottawa Co.........06 sees “ and 
Niagara Groups.....see. cessecees 2 S. 65° W. 
West Sister Island........... ...... Limestone, Waterlime Group. Many. S. 80° W. 
intersecting series 1 S. 
Sylvania, Lucas Co ............... “ and Sandstone 
Corniferous Groups............ 5 S. 50° W. 
Monclova, Lucas Co.............. „| Limestone, Waterlime Group. 4 S, 62° W. 
Fish’s Quarry, Lucas Co.. Corniferous “ 1 S. 40° W. 
Whitehouse, Lucas Co........... «6 “ 1 S. 50° W. 
Near Defiance, Defiance Co ...| Shale, Huron Group.............. | 1 Ss. W. 
Near Junction, Paulding Co...| Limestone, Corniferous Group 1 Ss. W. 
Lima, Allen Co ........00. ser. “ Ww aterlime “ 3 S. 35° W 
Middieport, Van Wert Co...... “ “ 2 S.15° W 


m nn TS manner 


The glacial markings on West Sister Island, as shown by Mr. Gilbert, 
demonstrate that the motion of the ice was from east to west. In the 
Waterlime of which this island is composed are numerous balls of chert 
which have been exposed to the action of the glacier. We now find these 
projecting from the general surface much more strongly on their eastern 
than on their western sides, and from each a ridge or trail of limestone 
which they have protected from erosion runs off toward the south-west. 
Around the castern base of cach nodule is a deeply excavated furrow, 
which leads off on either side of the ridge just mentioned. Occasionally 
these flint nodules are cracked and battered, as they could hardly have 
been except by the action of bowlders, which, held by the ice, had come 
in contact with them. The exceeding fineness of the sculpture around 
these nodules, as well as in many of the longitudinal furrows, prove that 
the erosion was generally done, not by stones held in the ice, but rather by 
sand, which, frozen into the plastic ice, was capable of executing any sort 
of carving and modeling with the greatest accuracy. The glacial furrows 
on Kelly’s and Put-in-Bay Islands have been often referred to, and are 
more surprising for their magnitude, extent, and variety than any 
others known in the country. In the fossiliferous limestone of Kelly's 
Island the glacial surface is thickly mottled with sections of corals and 
other fossils. These are ground down, often as nicely as they could be 
done by hand, and show distinctly that sand, under the ice, must have 
been the grinding agent. In many localities on these Islands the gla- 
cial furrows curve around any prominent point or rock mass which was 
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encountered by the glacier in its motion. These prove that the ice was 
plastic, and folded itself around any opposing body. Near the south 
point of Put-in-Bay Island is a nearly vertical wall—now partly quar- 
ried away—which is distinctly beaded by the icc; and in one place, 
where a softer layer had worn faster than the others, a horizontal furrow 
with a > shaped section was produced in this wall, and the upper sur- 
face is as distinctly glaciated as the lower. These and many other exam- 
ples of ice-carving, visible on these islands, demonstrate the truth of the 
theory that the lake basins were excavated by glacial action, and not, as 
has been urged by some geologists who have not seen these markings, by 
icebergs. 

The sequence of events in the formation of the great lakes seems to 
have been somewhat as follows: 

lst. The Laurentian belt, north of the great lakes, has been a land sur- 
face since the beginning of the Paleozoic era, was formerly a high moun- 
tain range, the degradation of which has supplied the mechanical materi- 
als which compose the sheets of Palwozoic rock that surround it. The 
erosion of these highlands has continued uninterruptedly till the present 
day, and was specially rapid during the ice period. The result has been 
that this mountain range has been almost entirely worn away, the trunc- 
ated bases of the various arches and uplifts which compose it alone re- 
maining to testify to its existence. 

2d. The country lying between the Atlantic and Mississippi has been 
above the sea since the close of the Carboniferous period, and during the 
succeeding ages the general plan of its topography and its system of 
drainage have remained the same. Since it emerged from the seas, this 
area, too, has been constantly suffering erosion, and its lines of drainage 
have been more and more deeply inscribed upon it. 

dd. Previous to the glacial period, the elevation of this portion of the 
continent was considerably greater than now, and it was draincd by a river 
system which flowed at a much lower level than at present. At that 
time our chain of lakes—Ontario, Erie, and Huron—apparently formed 
portions of the valley of a river which subsequently became the St. Law- 
rence, but which then flowed between the Adirondacks and Appalachians, 
in the line of the deeply buried channel of the Mohawk, passing through 
the trough of the Hudson and emptying into the ocean cighty miles 
South-east of New York. Lake Michigan was apparently then a part of 
4tiver course which drained Lake Superior and emptied into the Mis- 
sissippi, the Straits of Mackinaw being not yet opened. 

4th. With the approach of the cold period, local glaciers formed on the 
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Laurentian mountains, and, as they increased in size, gradually crept down 
on to and began to excavate the plateau which bordered them on the west 
and south. The excavation of our lake basins was begun, and, perhaps 
in large part, effected in this epoch. 

5th. As the cold increased, and reached its maximum degree, a great 
ice-sheet was formed by the enormously increased and partially coales- 
cing local glacicrs of the former epoch. This many-lobed ice-sheet, or 
compound glacier, moved radiatingly from the south, south-west, and 
western slopes of the Canadian highlands ; its Ohio lobe reaching as far 
south as Cincinnati. The effect of this glacier upon Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario would be to broaden their basins by impinging against and grind- 
ing away, with inconceivable power, their southern margins. To the 
action of this agent we must ascribe the peculiar outline of the profile 
sections drawn from the Laurentian hills across the basin of Lake Ontario 
to the Alleghanies, and across that of Lake Erie to the highlands of Ohio, 
viz., a long, gradual slope from the north to the bottom of the depression, 
and then an abrupt ascent over the massive and immovable obstacle 
against which the ice was banked, until, by the vis a tergo, it overtopped 
the barrier. In New York that barrier was a shoulder of the Alleghanies, 
too high and too rugged to be buried under a continuous ice-sheet; but its 
whole front was worn away for a hundred miles or more, and it was deeply 
creased where now we sce the peculiarly elongated lakes of New York, 
and cut through, in certain gaps, to the valley of the Delaware. In Ohio 
the erosion was casier, and carried further south. The barrier was also 
lower, and was finally overtopped by one great lobe of ice which flowed 
on to the south and west until its edge reached the Ohio river. 

The extent of the erosion produced in the epoch under consideration 
will be best appreciated by one who will stand on the cut edges of the 
great series of rocks exposed on the southern slopes of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, and in imagination fill the vast vacuity which separates 
him from the base of the Laurentian hills. 

6th. With the amelioration of the climate the wide-spread ice-sheets 
of the period of intensest cold became again local glaciers, which com- 
pleted the already begun work of cutting out the lake basins. At first 
the glacier which had before flowed over the watershed in Ohio was so 
far reduced as to be unable to overtop its summit, but deflected by it, it 
flowed along its base, spending its energies in cutting the shallow ba- 
sin in which Lake Erie now lics. 

A farther elevation of temperature curtailed the glacier still more, and 
Lake Erie became a water basin, while local glaciers, left from the ice- 
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sheet, excavated the basins of Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake 
Ontario. The latter lake was apparently formed by the same glacier 
that made the Erie basin, but when much abbreviated. It flowed from 
the Laurentian hills and the north slope of the Adirondacks, and was 
deflected by the highlands south of the lake basin, so that its motion 
was nearly westward. This chapter in the history of our lakes was ap- 
parently a long one, for Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, and 
Lake Ontario are all of great depth. 

7th. The melting of the glaciers was accompanied, perhaps occasion- 

ed, by a sinking of the continent, which progressed until the waters 
of the Atlantic flowed up the valley of the St. Lawrence to Kingston, 
and up the Ottawa to Arnprior. (Dawson.) The valleys of the St. Law- 
rence and the Hudson were connected by way of Lake Champlain, and 
thus the highlands of New England were left as an island. It is also 
possible that the seagwater penetrated to the lake basin through the 
valley of the Mohawk and through that of the Mississippi, but of 
this we have no evidence in the presence of marine fossils in the sur- 
face deposits. The great area of excavation in which the lakes lie was 
Probably at this time filled to the brim with ice-cold fresh water, and this 
flowing outward through all the channels open to it may have been suf- 
ficient to prevent the entrance of the arctic marine mollusks, of which 
the remains are so abundant in the Champlain clays of the St. Lawrence 
Valley and the Champlain basin. 

Sth. When the continent was again elevated, and the water of the 
inland sea was drained away, the Mohawk channel was found dammed 
Up with Drift, and a new line of drainage was established through the 
Valley of the St. Lawrence. It is almost certain also that the elevation 
Of the continent which took place after the Champlain epoch was not 
Uniformly equal over all the country lying between the Atlantic and the 

ississippi; for we find that the drainage of the lake system has been 
flowing in different directions at different times; now over barriers 
1000 feet above the level of the sea from Lake Erie into the Ohio, and 
again, through outlets much lower, from Lake Erie to the Wabash, and 
from Lake Michigan, by several channels, into the Illinois and Missis- 

Sippi. These great changes may have been effected by warpings of the 
earth’s crust—i. e., local elevation, or subsidence—or by the successive 
Temoval of ice-dams—glaciers—which occupied and obstructed different 
portions of the great interior basin. We may also find records here, as 
sme geologists do in Europe, of great alternations of climate in the im- 
mensely long Quaternary age; and these alternations, building up and 
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removing ice-dams, may have produced the great changes in our drain za. ge 
system of which the evidence is so unmistakable. The accompany i wng 
map, which is compiled from data furnished by Dawson, Logan, W Fa it 
tlesey, and my own observations, will probably aid in making the vie ww; 
advanced on the preceding pages a little more intelligible than t hey 
would otherwise be. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


. THE CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


“Jef sketch of the various groups of strata which compose the great 
miferous system has been given in the first volume of this Report. 
will now be described somewhat more in detail, in order that our 
is may have a more exact and comprehensive knowledge of the 
sition and extent of this, the most important of the formations 
»nted in the geology of our State. 
known to most persons that the name Carboniferous, or coal-bear- 
as given to this group of rocks from the fact that they include in 
» and America extensive deposits of mineral fuel, which not only 
ute a marked feature in the formation, but have great economi- 
ue, and have played a most important part in the development of 
dern civilization. The name Carboni: ‘rous is, therefore, not ill- 
, but it is liable to mislead, since the De »nian shales, in the Uni- 
ates, hold quite as large a quantity of cr» "bonaceous matter as is 
ned in our Coal Measures; and in China, India, and Western Amer- 
ls of coal occur in Mesozoic and Tertiary rocks which, in thickness 
teral extent, are not surpassed by our Carboniferous coal strata, 
in these countries little or no coal occurs in rocks older than those 
‚ned. Hence, if geology had been first studied in China, a Carbon- 
; system would probably have been given a place in the geological 
n, but it would have been put at a higher level than it holds in 
"les. . 
Carboniferous system, known as such among our geologists, is 
y regarded as one of the most distinctly defined of all the great 
‘of rocks, and yet in fact the lines which are now drawn to separate 
n the Devonian below and the Permian above are as shadowy as 
hers that divide formations in the geological series. 
üngland there has been much discussion as to where the lower 
of the Carboniferous system should be fixed, and there is still 
difference of opinion as to how much of the Yellow sandstones of 
d and the Upper Old Red Sandstone of Scotland should belong to 
‘vonian, and how much to the Carboniferous group. In our own 
y a similar difficulty has been encountered. The relations of the 
6 
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Waverly group have been a fruitful source of discussion for many years, 
a discussion which, as will be shown further on, we have been able to 
bring to a conclusion by demonstrating that this is an integral portion 
of the Carboniferous system. The relations of the Waverly to the Cate- 
kill and Chemung rocks are, however, not yet accurately determined, 
and it is plain to see that it will not be easy to harmonize views on this 
subject. As I have suggested in the geological portion of Volume L, we 
have, at what is now regarded as the base of the Carboniferous system, a 
great mass of mechanical sediments—the Waverly group. This is the 
lowest member of a trinity of deposits—the Carboniferous limestone 
being the central, the Coal Measures the upper member. These form 
one of the great circles of deposition which compose all the systems of 
sedimentary rocks, each of which is the product of a distinct invasion of 
the continent by the ocean. But the Waverly sandstone series is under- 
lain by the Catskill, the Chemung, and the upper half of the Portage 
group, which also form a mass of mechanical sediments. Much more 
study of this group of strata will be required before their relations to 
each other, or to the rocks above, can be accurately determined. As I 
have remarked elsewhere, the Gardeau and Cashaqua shales of the Por- 
tage group have nothing in common with the Portage sandstones above, 
while their lithological and zoological affinities with the Hamilton 
below are such that they should be properly united with that formation. 
I have also suggested that since a great physical change occurred at the 
epoch of the deposition of the Portage sandstones—and this was appar- 
ently the beginning of a new geological cycle, and one of which the Car- 
boniferous age was the continuation—the Portage sandstone might be 
with propriety considered the base of the Carboniferous series. This 
proposition was made not for the purpose of harmonizing the facts with 
a preconceived theory of circles of deposition, but because both the phy- 
sical and zoological evidence favor the union. The physical evidence is 
much in itself, since all the great material changes through which our 
continent has passed—of elevation, of depression, of heat and cold, alter 
nations of land, and shore, and sea—have left lithological records which, 
if carefully studied, will be found to be as legible and reliable as those 
formed by organic remains. Indced, the two histories are not only har 
monious, but are so interdependent that each is indispensable to the 
proper understanding of the other. 

The significance of the sequence of sediments which is observable in 
what I have termed circles of deposition, is such that no one can be blind to 
it and yet read correctly the history of our stratified rocks. The molluscous 
fauna of the Chemung is much more closely allied to that of the Carbonifer- 
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ous than to that of the Hamilton. This isshown by the great development 
of the families which include Productus and Productellu, Aviculopecten, Palzx- 
onetlo, etc., in both the Chemung and Waverly. These constitute a fauna 
which in all its more prominent characteristics is common to bath, serv- 
ing at the same time to bring them together, and separate them from the 
underlying Devonian strata. This similarity of fauna is such that it led 
Prof. Hall to unite the Chemung and Waverly long before their strati- 
graphical relations were ascertained, and it has been the cause of much 
of the protracted discussion which has taken place over the age of the Wa- 
verly. I think it may be safely said, that if the question could be disem- 
barrassed of all complications, all intelligent paleontologists would agree 
that the fauna of the Chemung and Waverly belong to one zoological 
age, and that their differences are only such as would naturally charac- 
terize epochal subdivisions of this age. The Catskill group, which nom- 
inally separates the Chemung and Waverly, is a local, and, as yet, very 
ill-defined formation. That it has little representation in the Catskill 
Mountains seems probable, both from the observations reported in our 
former volume and others made since. Doubtless this formation will be 
carefully studied and accurately defined by the newly organized survey 
of Pennsylvania; but with the limited information we now possess in 
regard to it, it seems to me to be a local, and, perhaps, a fresh-water de- 
posit, synchronous with the marine beds of the Upper Chemung. 

A sketch of the history recorded in our Carboniferous strata was given 
in the introductory chapters of the geological portion of our first volume. 
It will be remembered by those who have read that sketch, that it was 
shown that a round of physical changes took place in the Carboniferous 
age similar to those traced in the strata deposited in the other great divi- 
sions of geological time, viz.: First—A period of wide-spread land area, 
Which in the latter portion of the Devonian age was covered with a lux- 
urient vegetation similar in its general aspects to that of the Coal Meas- 
Ures. Second—At the beginning of the Carboniferous age this land was 
extensively submerged and covered with shore and off-shore mechanical 

sediments, which are now known as the Vespertine and Umbral rocks of 
Pennsylvania, the Waverly sandstone series of Ohio, the Knobstones of 
Kentucky, the Kinderhook group of Illinois, etc. Like other of our me- 
chanical sediments, this group thickens toward the east and north in the 
direction of the land, and thins at the south and west toward the sea. 
Third—In the progress of this submergence, where open water reached 
and stood for ages, calcareous sediment was deposited, which we call the 
Lower Carboniferous, or Sub-Carboniferous, limestone. That this sub- 
mergence in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan was progressive from the 
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south-west toward the north-east is shown by the fact that the lime- 
stone is thickest at the south-west, and thins out to a feather edge to- 
ward the north-east; reaching as far as central Ohio and the south line of 
Pennsylyania, where the only portion of the Lower Carboniferous lime- 
stone found is the upper or Chester division. Fourth—In the third and 
last epoch of the Coal Mcasures the Carboniferous sea retreated and left 
a broad area of shallow water and dry land. The transition from marine 
to terrestrial conditions is recorded in the Conglomerate, while the Coal 
Measures accumulated in synclinal troughs, which gradually sank, with 
many oscillations, and were filled by the wash from the surrounding land 
in the form of sand and clay, now sandstones and shales; by beds of 
peat, now coal, which grew on the marshy surfaces; and by the lime- 
stones deposited from the inflowing sea during the periods of local sub- 
mergence. When sediments had accumulated in these basins to the 
depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the continent was affected by great disturb- 
ances, recorded in the Alleghany Mountains, then raised. At this time 
nearly all the area between the Atlantic and the Mississippi was brought. 
above the ocean level, where it has remained until the present time. 


THE WAVERLY GROUP. 


The Carboniferous system consists in Ohio, as almost every where else, 
of three great subdivisions: the Coal Measures above, the Conglomerate 
in the middle, and the Lower Carboniferous group below. The Lower Car- 
boniforous strata are the Lower Carboniferous limestone, and those desig- 
nated by the geologists of the former Survey as the Waverly sandstone series, 
from the outcrops which contain the famous building stone in the vicinity 
of the town of Waverly, Pike county. No effort was made by those who 
first described this formation to determine its precise geological age, or 
its relations to the rocks of New York and Pennsylvania. Few fossils 
were then found in it, and the knowledge then possessed of geology and 
paleontology would perhaps not have sufficed to settle this question 
even if the collections had been richer. Since the suspension of the for- 
mer survey the Waverly group has been a fruitful subject of discussion 
among geologists; and there is perhaps no one of our formations about 
which there has been so much difference of opinion. From the remote- 
ness of the localities where the rocks which were compared with the Wa- 
verly group were exposed, and the marked differences exhibited by their 
fossils, it was impossible to apply to the question of equivalence an er 
perimentum crucis by which it could be definitely settled. The space 
which separated the tields of observation of the eastern and western 
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geologists was formed by the State of Ohio, and while the geology of this 
State remained comparatively unknown, the different parties in the dis- 
cussion could not be brought on to common ground for the adjustment of 
their differences. The reorganization of the Geological Survey of Ohio 
was, therefore, regarded with some interest by the geologists of the coun- 
try as likely to throw new light upon this vexed question, and such as 
would lead to its final settlement. When, therefore, the directorship of 
the survey was intrusted to me, the work of tracing the geographical 
extent and investigating the structures and fossils of this group was one 
of the first that claimed my attention. 

A careful-study was made of the southern prolongation of the Waverly 
by Prof. Andrews and his assistants; a study which was continued north 
of the National Road and carried to the eastern line of the State, and 
thence far into Pennsylvania and New York, by myself and those imme- 
diately associated with me. We found the Waverly far more rich in fos- 
sils than had been before supposed, and obtained from it, perhaps, a 
larger number of species than has been furnished by any other of our 
formations. Of these some were new to seience, while others had been 
described from collections made in our State by different geologists in 
years past, or had been obtained in other States from strata now for the 
first time identified with this by such a community of fossil forms as 
these common species proved. 

The first result of our study of the Waverly was to show that all its 
rich fauna is of a decidedly Carboniferous type; second, that it includes a 
number of species characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan ; third, that it furnishes, 
at nearly all of its fossiliferous localities certain species which are also 
common in the Coal Measures above; fourth, that our collections made 
include no Chemung or Portage species; fifth, that it is continuous with 
the « Vespertine” and “Umbral” rocks (Lower Carboniferous) of Pennsyl- 
Vania, with the “ Sub-Carboniferous sandstones and shales” of Kentucky, 
and with the “silicious member of the Lower Carboniferous group” of 
Safford, in Tennessee. Hence we are compelled to regard it as a mem- 
ber of the Carboniferous system, and as distinct from the rocks of New 
York, with which it has been so generally supposed to be identical. 

In the prosecution of this investigation, after we had carefully traced 
the different members of the Waverly group to the line of Pennsylvania, 
one of my assistants, Mr. A. Sherwood, went to his former home, in Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, and took up a line of observation at this point. 

The geological structure of this region is as follows: The Chemung group 
forms the bottoms of the valleys. On this rests the Catskill group, 300 
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ty, 49 fect in thickness, forming the summit of the Devonian system. 
Above the Catskill are the Verpertine sandstones and Umbral shalea; 
then the Conglomerate and Coal Measures. From Tioga county Mr. Sher- 
wood worked westward, carefully tracing these various furmations until 
his observations conuccted with those made by Mr. G. K. Gilbert and 
my+clf, who went eastward from the Ohio line. and met him in McKean 
county, Pennsylvania. At the same time my assistante, Messrs. Hooker 
and Petter, carried sisoilar lines of observation at a lower level, along the 
outcrops of the Erie shale, from Ohio through north-western Pennsyl- 
vania into New York. Fossils were collected and sections taken at a 
great number of localities along each line. The results of these investi- 
gations, briefly given, are as follows: 

Ist. The Chemung group forms the summit of the series in Cha 
tuuqua county, New York, there attaining a thickness of nearly 2,000 
feet. It includes the Conglomerate seen at the “ Panama rocks,” formerly 
regarded as the Carboniferous conglomerate—at least 160 feet below the 
surnrnit of the ecrics; ag it is overlaid by that thickness of shales contain- 
ing unmistakable Chemung fossils. The Chemung group, in all this 
region, is highly arenaceous, containing many beds of sandstone, nearly 
al of which are, in some localities, conglomerates. The various sand- 
stones reached in the oil wells, on Oil Creek, are parts of this formation, 
and all apparently contain more or less pebbles. Coming westward into 
Ohio, the Chemung rocks rapidly diminish in thickness, and become 
more argillaccous in character. They form the greater part of the Erie 
shale, in its exposures between Ashtabula and Cleveland. 

2d. The Catskill group constitutes a well-defined and strongly marked 
geological formation in Bradford, Tioga, and Potter counties, Pennsylva- 
nia, where it has a thickness of several hundred feet; has very distinct 
lithological characters, and contains in great abundance the remains of 
fishes, such as are found in no other formation on the continent. Of these 
the most abundant are the scales of Holoptychius and the plates of Both- 
riolepis. In coming westward, the Catskill formation rapidly thins, and 
apparently disappears before the Ohio line is reached. 

3d. The Vespertine sandstones of Rogers, which have a thickness of 
more than a thousand feet in central Pennsylvania, are there nearly des- 
titute of fossils. In tracing this formation towards the west, it was found 
to diminish in volume, and to become finer and more argillaceous in 
texture. It still remains, however, as a reddish sandstone, dark or light, 
with alternating beds of shale at Bradford, in McKean county, and in the 
valley of the Alleghany, near Kinzua. Lower down on the Alleghany, 
and in the valley of Oil Creek, it forms that portion of the section which 
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lies within 400 feet of the Conglomerate. Here, as at Bradford and 
Kinzua, it contains numerous fossils, mainly of Lamellibranchiates; but 
in the valley of Oil Creek also some brachiopods which are character- 
istic of the Waverly in Ohio. Though becoming, as a general rule, more 
argillaceous, this formation is quite persistent, and makes up the great 
mass of the Waverly group as it appears within the limits of our State. 
4th. The Umbral shales of central Pennsylvania rapidly diminish in 
coming west, and either blend with the underlying Vespertine or totally 
disappear before crossing the Ohio line. From the fact that these shales 
Contain almost no fossils in Pennsylvania, it is difficult to separate them 
from the Vespertine group, when changed in color and assimilated in 
Composition to that group, as they are in their westward extension. 
5th. The Carboniferous Conglomerate is more persistent in thickness 
a#znd character than any of the formations that have been enumerated; 
and although exhibiting considerable variations in thickness, it may be 
Considered as forming a continuous sheet, stretching from central Penn- 
Sylvania to central Ohio. 
The section afforded by the Waverly, or Lower Carboniferous, rocks in 
moorthern Ohio is as follows, beginning with the summit of the series: 


The Conglomerate. 


1, Cuyahoga Shale.............0. nennen 150 to 250 feet thick 
Bear Shales sf Waverly Group. 
4. Cleveland Shale............ cesses sn... 21 to 60 6 


Erie Shale. (Chemung.) 


1. The Cuyahoga Shale.—This stratum immediately underlies the 
€onglomerate, and forms the walls of the gorge of the Cuyahoga river 
from Cuyahoga Falls to the Peninsula, and the upper part of these walls 
from that point to the vicinity of Cleveland. It also forms the surface 
®ock of a large part of Medina county, the southern part of Lorain and 
Cuyahoga, and all the region about Warren, in Trumbull county. In 
this section of the State the Cuyahoga shale has a thickness of from 
100 to 250 feet, attaining its maximum development in Medina, Lorain, 
and Ashland counties. 

The prevailing lithological character of the deposit is that of a gray, 
argillaceous shale, with thin, interpolated bands of bluish, fine-grained 
sandstone. In some localities, as at the Big Falls of the Cuyahoga, these 
layers of sandstone are very much thickened, and form massive beds, 
which may be used for architectural purposes. 

In passing from the valley of the Cuyahoga west and south, the Cuya- 
hoga shale is found to undergo a change of color and texture, becoming 
gradually lighter, until it approaches in tint the prevailing type of the 
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Waverly sandstone in the southern part of the State. It also becomes 
more arenaceons in Ashland, Richland, and Knox counties, being there 
represented by a fine-grained, yellow, ocherev rock. half way between a 
sand-tone and shale. In the northern and eastern portions of the State 
the base of the Cuyahoga shale is formed bv a fine, thinly laminated, 
dark gray, sometimes black, clay shale, full of Lingulz and Discinz. 
This bel is exyssed at a great number of localities, of which Berea and 
Chagrin Falls. in Cuyahoga, and Warren. in Trumbull county, may be 
cited as examples. At all these places this stratum rests directly upon 
the next succeeding member of the series, the Berea grit, is crowded with 
its characteristic mollusks, and with the bones, teeth, scales, and spines 
af fishes. | 

In the gorge of the Cuyahoga, the Cuyahoga shales contain but few 
fossilz; but at Richfield, Royalton, Weymouth, Medina, Seville, and Lodi, 
in Medina county, and at Ashland, it includes strata which are not only 
crowded with fossils, but are literally made up of shells. As is usual in 
cases where clay shales contain layers which are specially fossiliferous, 
the carbonate of lime from the shells of the mollusks has formed strata 
of limestone of greater or less thickness, and the most fossiliferous beds 
in the localities I have cited are generally quite calcareous, though never 
pure limestones. In the weathering of these beds—which are usually 
only a few inches in thickness—the limestone is dissolved out, and their 
exposed edges appear as brown, ferruginous layers, sometimes ocherey, 
and at other times compact limonite, every where filled with the impres- 
sions of mollusks. 

2.. Berea Grit.—The second member of the Lower Carboniferous series 
in Ohiv is a distinctly marked and very persistent bed, or series of beds, 
of sandstone, which I have designated as the Berea grit, from the fact 
that it is the rock so extensively quarried at Berca, Cuyahoga county. 
This is algo the rock quarried at Amherst, at Elyria, at Independence, at 
Peninsula, at Stewart’s quarrics near Cleveland, at Chagrin Falls, at 
Thompson, Geauga county, at Windsor, Ashtabula county, and at Ver- 
non and Kinsman, Trumbull county. This stratum has acquired some 
notoriety from the fact that it is the rock penetrated by the oil wells in 
Grafton, Lorain county; Liverpool, Medina county; and Mecca, in Trum- 
bull county; all of which have yielded considerable quantities of petro- 
leum. | 

The Berea grit is usually divisible into two distinct portions: the upper, 
a series of thin beds, used for flagging; the lower, more massive, and quar- 
ried for building stone. At Berea the upper member has a thickness 
of about 20, the lower of 30 fect. In the Amherst quarries the upper 
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division is not so distinctly marked, and the whole mass is generally 
more homogeneous; consisting of beds from one to five feet in thickness. 
At Independence the flagging stone has been mostly removed by glacial 
erosion, and the section opened in the quarries consists of from 25 to 30 
feet of massive sandstone. At Chagrin Falls the quarries of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Goodale are opened in the upper member, while the lower forms 
the ledge over which the water pours. 

In tracing the Berea grit eastward, it is seen to become less massive, 
and in the eastern counties the layers of sandstone are intercalated with 
beds of shale. On Oil Creek, and in other localities of western Pennsyl- 
vania, the Lower Carboniferous series is more uniform in lithological char- 
acter,and the Berea grit is hardly distinguishabfe; the whole mass there 
consisting of alternations of sandstone and shale, the upper portion being 
more arenaceous and the lower more argillaceous than in Ohio. 

Th tracing the members of the Waverly group southward toward the 
central and southern parts of the State, a similar change was remarked, 
38 will be seen by the sections of this formation at various localities 
given below. Even as far south, however, as the Ohio, the horizon of 
the Berea grit is marked by an unusual prevalence of sandy matter, 
and the famous City Ledge, quarried at Waverly and at various other 
localities in that section of the State, is probably its equivalent. Its 
greatest development seems to be in the north-western portion of 
the area which it underlies, as in Lorain county, at Elyria, Amherst, 
ec. Here the sandstone group has a thickness of sixty feet, and is 
More massive throughout than any where else within the limits of the 
Btate, 

In Michigan this group is apparently represented by the Napoleon 
sandstone of Winchell, which has a thickness of 107 feet, while the over- 
lying Cuyahoga shales have, perhaps, as their equivalent, the Michigan 
Salt group, 184 feet thick. 

From these facts it would seem that this arenaceous material was de 
fived from the north-west, and that in the Ohio localities, where the 
Berea sandstone is exposed, the group is thickest and coarsest where it 
4pproaches nearest to the Michigan outcrops. Going east and south 
from Lorain county—the point of greatest development of this formation 
Within our State—its arenaccous material progressively diminishes, until 
in Kentucky or Tennessee scarcely any sandstone, properly speaking, 
is found in the series, and in eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania 
argillaceous material, derived from an eastern source, enters into the 
COmposition of the beds. At Mansfield the Berea grit is seen to be con- 
verted into highly colored red and yellow sandstone, much softer than 
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further north. In a few localities where the Berea sandstone has bee —: 
examined, it contains some pebbles, but these are few in number, an 
generally altogether absent. In the gorge of Tinker’s Creek, at Bedfo 
Cuyahoga county, the lower part of the Berea sandstone, which form 
the cliffs at the railroad crossing, contains a few pebbles, some of which—— 
are of large size; but these are not sufficiently abundant to give to any 
portion of the mass the character of a conglomerate. 

The economic value of the Berea grit is very great, as it supplies a 
building stone which is now sent to all parts of the Union, and has 
even been exported to England. This is the “Ohio Stone” of the 
New York market, where, from its homogeneous texture, the facility 
with which it is worked, and its warm, pleasant, buff tint, it is highly 
esteemed. It is equally valued in the cities upon the shores of the 
great lakes, and in all of these it is extensively used for architectural 
‘purposes. The principal supply of grindstones throughout the Northern 
States is also derived from this group, of which the center of production 
is Berea. 

The fossils of the Berea grit, though nowhere very abundant, are of 
peculiar interest. The massive layers opened in the quarries at Am- 
herst, Berea, Independence, etc., have yielded almost no fossils; but in 
the flagstone of the upper portion there have been found in the quarry 
of Mr. Goodale, at Chagrin Falls, large numbers of fishes of the genus 
Palxoniscus (P. Brainerdt), with bones and plates of other and larger 
fishes which as yet remain undescribed. At Berea the upper layers con- 
tain a large species of Lingula (L. Scotica), and spines of Ctenacanthus. But 
the most interesting fossil found in this formation is a plant that covers 
some of the surfaces of the layers at Bedford, and which I have been 
unable to distinguish from Annularia longifolia of the Coal Measures. 

On Oil Creek, in Pennsylvania, a stratum of sandstone, which appar- 
ently represents the Berea, contains in large numbers the spines and teeth 
of fishes. Of these the most conspicuous are the spines of a species of 
Otenacanthus (Ct. triangularis), of which more than two dozen were found 
by Mr. Gilbert upon a surface not larger than a square yard. With these 
spines are numerous teeth of Selachians, representing the genera Orodus, 
Cladodus, Helodus, etc., one of which (Helodus coniculus) is common in 
the Burlington and Keokuk limestones of Illinois. In the aggregate 
we have now seven species of fishes represented in the fossils of the 
Berea grit, all of which are of decidedly Carboniferous type, and, as has 
been said, one or more are such as have been found elsewhere in Lower 
Carboniferous strata. 

3. Bedford Shale.—Beneath the Berea grit, in northern Ohio, we find 
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seventy to seventy-five feet of argillaceous shale, of which the upper por- 
tion is generally of a marked red color, while the lower portion is dark 
bluish gray. These shales are very variable in their relative thickness, 
sometimes one or the other filling the entire interval between the Berea 
grit above and the black Cleveland shale below, sometimes that interval 
being equally divided between them, and sometimes again one or the 
other greatly preponderating, while both are present. In the section 
exposed at Bedford the red shale is scarcely visible, while it is met with 
at Newburgh, five miles distant, and in the hills east of Cleveland fills 
the larger part of the interval that separates the Berea grit from the 
black shale which underlies the East Cleveland quarries. At Berea and 
Elyria both shales are visible, while on the Vermilion—which takes its 
name from this circumstance—the red shale is much more largely devel- 
oped, and attains a thickness of something like sixty feet. In most 
localities where the Bedford shale is exposed, the upper surface is very 
irregular, and it is evident that this formation has been extensively 
eroded by the agency which transported the beds of sand now consoli- 
dated into the Berea grit. It is probably due to this fact that the red 
shale is so frequently found to be wanting in the section. In the red 
shale no fossils have as yet been discovered, doubtless for the same rea- 
son that fossils are so generally absent from the sediments that contain .. 
a sufficient amount of peroxide of iron to derive their color from this 
source. The explanation of this phenomenon is very simple. The action 
of carbon upon the sesquioxide of iron is to reduce it to the protoxide by 
the absorption of one equivalent of its oxygen, so that in all deposits which 
contain, when accumulating, a considerable percentage of organic matter, 
this serves to reduce the iron to the protoxide, which imparts a bluish 
or greenish color to the deposit. Where organic matter is absent the 
iron passes to the condition of peroxide, and in this state, though in 
small quantity, it communicates a bright red color to the materials im- 
pregnated by it. 

The lower portion of the Bedford shale, though, like the upper part, 
very fine and argillaceous, is generally dark gray or blue in color, con- 
tains considerable lime, and is locally highly fossiliferous. The fossils 
are most abundant in that portion which rests immediately upon the 
black shale below, and here they are sometimes so numerous as to form 
a large part of the mass. 

The following are some of the fossils derived from this horizon: Syrin- 
gothyris typa, Win.; Orthis Michelini, Lev.; Spiriferina solidirostris, White; 
Macrodon Hamiltoniz, Hall; Hemipronites crenistria, Phil.; Chonetes Logani, 
Hall; Lingula Cuyahoga, Hall; Rhynchonella Sagerana, Win. 
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In this list there are several which have peculiar interest and signifi- 
cance, Syringothyris typa and Spiriferina solidirostris, for example, from the 
fact that they are characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of other 
States, while Orthis Michelini is common to the Carboniferous formation 
all over our country and in Europe. 

South of the Western Reserve the Bedford shales are scarcely distin- 
guishable, as in the central and southern portions of the State they as- 
sume the prevailing character of the Waverly group, and blend with the 
other portions of the series. At East Cleveland, Kingsbury’s quarry, New- 
burgh, etc., the lower portion of the Bedford shale is so highly charged 
with silica as to become a fine-grained sandstone, which is extensively 
used for building, flagging, etc., in Cleveland. This is, however, only a 
local induration of the shale, and is not often met with elsewhere. 
Though nearly or quite destitute of fossils, except some fucoidal impres- 
sions, the blue sandstone of the East Cleveland quarries is highly 
charged with a sulphide of iron; and hence the rock is liable to stain 
and exfoliate on exposure by the conversion of the pyrites into limonite. 
It makes excellent flagging, however, and when sawed is much used for 
that purpose. 

In all the quarries where this blue sandstone is worked the seams 
. between the layers, as well as the pores of the stone, are often found 
filled with petroleum. This evidently proceeds from the underlying 
black shale from which it emanates by spontaneous distillation. Simi- 
lar emissions of oil give rise to a line of oil springs which mark the base 
of the Bedford shale all along its line of outcrop. At Kingsbury’s quarry, 
near Cleveland, a fine thread of oil may be seen floating on the surface of 
each little spring stream that issues from the crevices of the rock. I 
have seen the flow kept up for years, and have regarded it as an inter- 
esting illustration of the genesis of petroleum—from bituminous shale 
by spontaneous distillation. 

Not unfrequently the East Cleveland stone, like that from Waverly, 
shows stains of oil on exposure to the sun. 

4. Cleveland Shale.—The lowest member of the Waverly group in 
northern Ohio is a black bituminous shale, which I have designated by 
the name of the Cleveland shale, from the fact that it seems to have 
attained its greatest development in the region about the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga, and is there, perhaps, the most strongly marked element in 
the Lower Carboniferous series. Its greatest thickness in Cuyahoga 
county is 54 feet, and its best exposure is in the valley of Doane’s Brook, 
in East Cleveland, where it immediately underlies the Bedford shale, of 
which the lower layers are there converted into massive, blue, fine- 
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grained sandstone. It is also met with at a varying distance below the 
Berea grit in all the exposures of the Waverly series in southern Ohio, 
but shows a marked diversity of thickness at different places. In the 
gorge at Bedford, where it is entirely cut through, it is 21 feet in thick- 
ness; at East Cleveland, as has been stated, 54 feet; in the section from 
Painesville to Little Mountain, 30 feet; in the valley of Black river, 50 
feet; and in the valley of the Vermilion, from 60 to 80 feet. In the lat- 
ter section of the State, as has been before stated, the underlying Erie 
shales thin out, and the Cleveland shale approaches very closely to the 
lower black shale (Huron shale), which has here a great development. 
From this point south to the Ohio river the Cleveland shale is met with 
in various sections of the Waverly, but diminishing in thickness in this 
direction. At Freestone a layer of bituminous shale, probably its equiv- 
alent, lies directly beneath the City Ledge, and has a thickness of 164 feet. 

Throughout its entire extent the Cleveland shale has nearly the same 
lithological characters, though differing somewhat in the relative quan- 
tities of its carbonaceous and mineral ingredients. It generally contains 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of combustible matter, and when freshly quarried 
is a tough, compact rock. Upon exposure, however, it splits into a great 
number of leaves, so that its outcrops form slopes covered with small, 
thin scales of the rock. By weathering, the carbonaceous matter is 
eliminated from the surface, and it becomes gray in color, except where 
stained, as it often is, by the oxide of iron. 

The fossils of the Cleveland shale have, until recently, altogether 
eluded the search of geologists; but during the prosecution of the survey 
we have been able to gather quite a large number from different locali- 
ties, some of which are of considerable interest. 

In entering upon the study of the Lower Carboniferous group of rocks 
in Ohio, the Cleveland shale formed our point of attack, and knowing 
from experience in the Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks that, “given 
a bituminous shale, fish scales were almost a logical sequence,” these 
were the first objects of search. Within a few minutes after beginning 
such search they were found in considerable numbers in the exposures 
at Newburgh. Subsequently the scales of fishes were met with in all the 
localities where this rock was examined. These are generally minute, 
thomboidal, enameled scales, and, as we now know, belong to a species of 
“ Palxoniscus. Lingula and Discina—like fish scales, the usual concomi- 
tants of black shales—were also found in various localities. The most 
interesting group of fossils, however, obtained from this stratum was dis- 
covered by Captain Jas. Patterson, near Vanceburg, Kentucky. In exca- 
vating the shale at one horizon, he found a surface covered with the re- 
mains of fishes—teeth, spines, bones, dermal tubercles, etc. 
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The list of the fish remains procured in the black shale at Vanceburg, 
Kentucky, and on the Ohio side of the river, now includes two species of 
Ctenacanthus, one of Orodus, one of Cladodus, and one of Palwoniscus. With 
these were immense numbers of minute, teeth-like organs, which have 
been the subjects of much speculation among zoologists. These are 
almost microscopic in size, and consist of a base elongated horizontally, 
upon which are set a great number of acute denticles, forming a minia- 
ture comb or saw. They are generically identical with the group of 
organs first described by Pander, under the name of Conodonis, obtained 
from the Silurian shales of St. Petersburg, and subsequently found by 
Mr. More in great numbers in the Carboniferous limestone of England. 
By Pander they were considered to be the teeth of fishes, a conclusion of 
which the propriety is, however, questioned by Prof. Owen. By Agassiz 
they are regarded as the teeth of Selachians, and as closely allied to such 
forms as Ctenoptychius. It has also been suggested that they were the 
teeth of mollusks, to which they have great resemblance. They will be 
found figured and described in the Palseontological portion of this Report, 
and the reasons will be given there for the view I have taken of them, 
viz., that they are the dermal ossicles (the shagreen) of fishes. What- 
ever may be their zoological affinities, these Conodonts have a special 
geological value, as they are characteristic of the Cleveland shale wher. 
ever explored. In the section at Newburgh surfaces of the shale were 
found completely covered with them. In the same locality a speoies 
of Polyrhizodus was also found, and abundant ganoid scales, which are 
proved by specimens obtained at Vanceburg by Captain Patterson to 
belong to a species of Palxoniscus. From the different exposures of the 
Cleveland shale we have now gathered the following fossil fishes: Cten- 
acanthus formosus, N., found also in the Cuyahoga shale; Ct. furctcarinatus, 
N.; Cladodus Pattersont, N.; Orodus variabilis, N.; Paleontscus, two species; 
Polyrhizodus modestus, N., and Conodonts of various forms. 

To the paleontologist it is scarcely necessary to say that such a group 
of fossils as that enumerated above could only come from Oarboniferous 
rocks; most of the genera here represented being exclusively confined tc 
that formation. The only exception is that of Ctenacanthus, of which 
one or two doubtful species have been described from the Devonian rocks 
of the Old World, and we have obtained one well marked and beautiful 
species from the Huron shale (Ct. vetustus, N.). 

In the sections opened by the valleys of the Cuyahoga and its tribu- 
taries, the Cleveland shale is underlain by a few feet of impure lime- 
stone and argillaceous shale. The limestone contains Syringothyris typa, 
Macrodon Hamiltoniz, and other Waverly fossils. Beneath these strata are 
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greenish shales, containing Leiorkynchus mesacostalis, Spirifera disjuncta, 
etc. Chemung fossils, characteristic of the upper layers of the Erie shale. 
Here, then, we have the base of the Lower Carboniferous series. The first 
of the Chemung fossils occur about sixty feet below the base of the Cleve- 
land shale, and it is possible that the intervening mass may be an 
element in the Lower Carboniferous series, up to the present time not 
suficiently well known to be identified and described. As has been 
stated, near the Ohio an interval of 147 feet separates the Cleveland 
shale from the Huron shale below, and the material filling this interval 
has similar litholegical characters to the upper portion of the Waverly, 
but no fossils have been ebtained from it, and it is therefore impossible 
at present to say whether it contains any representative of the Erie 
shale or not. 
The following is a minute section taken at this point by Mr. R. D. 
Irving, one of the assistants on the Survey: 


SECTION OF THE STRATA BETWEEN THE CLEVELAND AND HURON SHALES, SCIOTO 
COUNTY, OHIO. 


Sandstone (City Ledge) ......... ...ccscs ses ssssevevs sosves nnnannen sosseeees sescesees Y 6” 
Blue and drab shalee........... ssccoccce cocssosee sam anne voonensen soseseoes connee ee 3 9 
Blue clay ...... 0.00000. nennun cos sonannnen annnnn soccer son see cvcece seeccvene sossceece soosesees 1’ 77 
Black shale (Cleveland shale)........... ccsccssssssssees ssesesses ssces cossancee nee 15 67 
BSandstone ........... ceeronsononanen sevens svenee connen non nannnnenn ann sesescese sosees sonann ses 1’ 47 
Shales and sandstone........... 0.00. secssssee covsssece nunonne a epscevens sens svssevens vr’ 9 
Bandstone .........0. souenounn anseonnnn secsee snnssceee san ceases cas eve cos ses cneces avenee sevese 9 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone............ sure sun sunusnnonsonnenusn nennen e 6 
Sandstone .. 00.00.00. ssesee covnsesce nennen consce cecces cnssecece concen coccecces nennen sessseecs Vv 4” 
Shale, with three layers of BandBtone... ...204 sersesees nonnon cesves cosces soe ene ces 9’ 
Sandstone ........ srseosonn nennen avscceccece see ccccoc see son nun san sun ann cesses ano nennen nennen 2 6” 
Shale, with three layers of sandstone.............ce00+ ov Deeee evecee cesses ane een Y 11” 
BSandstone ........ oousss onsnen sevens secsee cocess cnsees sosens sesso con nn nen cos cee sus cacece ces 1” 27 
Shale...... essen 000 cesses ennenn es Sennsan snnnen coanes venues succes nase een non ses one cee nennen 6’ 
Sandstone „...... sesscoces enonon coveee nesses eve cee sos cou ann san cee conven one ene cee sannennen cas Vv” 67 
SShale.......... onsneo sonoen sescee annnnnnun sveves aunanunnn seovee seesenees ous secnes ecessenes nenne ¥ 
Bandstone ......0. eccce ssssvecns socsocses anauun canescens anunenuna sosenceee eeese secses sos ees 10” 
Shale...... 22. 000... vun enuum conees snnnnnen sau nen ann ann euasecnes seeees annonn ann ceeeee acceso ¥ 17 
Sandstone .......200. serves onenon svecas soccer nennen sensccsce secces soe nannnn coe sveves esecee ove 1’ 2” 
Shale......... csccescccee sen nunono nn cocece cee cesses coccce soscen coe ceesneces soseece esas eecees 17 117 
Sandstone =... .cuss0 sosnson0n sonne cocece sos seston onnnen snnnannne non coseccess one suanen onaene 2’ 107 
Three layers of shale and sandstone.............cccce con ccesee cesses oneee conens 11” 9” 
Sandstone ..... ..ccscces scsses soscccecs nonnonnen soncen scvces cocees coeves ves ese ses sen ces see cee v7 4” 
Shale....... 107 
Sandstone ......0.00. ssveseses onnnnnunn covses ann nen nannnn ceases ene san ceeses snenes senses cacese 1” 107 
Shale.........ssscor cee coccssces nanannunn cossesccs uunnnnann nannan coccas sesece sonece sesses severe 17 2” 
Band stone ......s0sesscress cocsssoes aanonn csosssees nennan covees cocces coseeenee svace sneseecs 11” 
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Sandstone .......c000 seccce cosceccee nensannen covcoe cocces onnnan socece cocces eve sve poses seanee 11” 
Shale...... cccsccces soseccvee covcecene sosenvees onnononen succes snnuanonen nnnnan sonnsnnan cosveeces 2’ 2” 
Sandstone ........ 22. snennuse aannunnen cecccaces cenccesces nen coeeeecee coe coven socece nennen 7 
Shale.ceneeeca 0s cccces onenuunee auunnnnne snannenen ana nnnannenn sonnansen ansnannen sonnen cosces see 1/57 
Sandstone .. ..ssscececcccce snnonenan cosces vovccs seceee cvcces coeces cccece suonnn ananenan snnere 1’ 
Shale......... sscccsces cesvescocace sccces coacce cosescers nnnnnnner conece cnevesece ceccecece ceeces 1’ 107 
Sandstone ........csccce onnnennan covece cesses cocses coccue coe ces ccs secces coe cocees cos nen san 9” 
Shale......... cecses sonnanane sosccsece covces onnunsnnn cos cvccse nunsnnnnn sauna sos ann cessocees ve 2 37 
Sandstone ........00+ .cecee son cccsce coccce vee canseecee concecace covces ennannann cas aan ann cesses 17 
Shale... ..cecccse ooansacen socccvace cesses cevcce sovcce nonnanean suannn soe cee cee one sececs aseces ces 5 4” 
Sandstone „....0.000 essoneuen voccee cvcves son non ccs coccee coesececs one nonnan coc son cee nen ccs ons 2” 
Alternation of fine-grained sandstone and shale.............2 cesses cossosess 50/ 
HURON SHALEB..ccccces coscce coccas coveccece cecces sesecce svscccses scccececs cocces cocescces 350/ 


In southern Ohio the Waverly group is very largely developed, attain- 
ing a thickness of not less than five hundred feet, and being well exposed 
in the valley of the Scioto. For the most part the outcrops lie on the east 
side of the river, but the Waverly caps a great number of eminences 
on the west side of the valley, specially the group of hills known as the 
“Sunfish Hills,” and these outliers extend as far west as the “mount- 
ains” of Highland county. The details of the extent and structure of 
the group in this part of the State will be found given in the reports of 
Professors Andrews and Orton. As a general rule, the formation is here 
composed of a series of alternations of sandstones and shales, and is not 
susceptible of division into distinct members, as in the northern part of 
the State. It is generally barren of fossils; but in certain localities, and 
at certain horizons, it is highly fossiliferous. At Sciotoville, Rockville, 
and Buena Vista collections of fossils have been made which rival in 
variety and interest those obtained from Richfield, Lodi, and Weymouth, 
in Medina county; alarge number of species being common to the two 
districts. Lists of the species collected at Rockville and Sciotoville 
are given in the report of Prof. Andrews, in his contribution to our first 
Report of Progress (1869). Prof. Andrews also mentions in his report 
that two fossils, Zingula subspatulata and Discina capaz, are common to 
the Huron shale and the “ Waverly black slate” (Cleveland shale). This 
is probably an error of identification, as, so far as yet known, the fossils 
of the two formations are quite distinct. 

In the Waverly of Scioto and Pike counties certain layers of sandstone 
are found which furnish one of the most beautiful building stones known in 
the country. One of these, called the City Ledge, supplies a large amount 
of stone to the cities of the Ohio valley. This lies immediately above the 
black shale of the Waverly. Some of the flagging from the quarries of 
W.J. Flagg, in the Waverly hills near the Ohio, and known as the Buena 
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Vista flagging, is largely used and highly esteemed in the eastern cities. 
Here, as in the northern part of the State, the sandstone overlying the 
Cleveland shale is impregnated with petroleum derived from that car- 
bonaceous mass. The collection of fossil fishes made from the Cleveland 
shale at Fairview, Kentucky, by Capt. James Patterson, has been 
already alluded to; further north, in Fairfield, Hocking county, the 
upper Waverly is composed of layers of fine-grained, buff sandstone, to 
which Prof. Andrews has given the name of Logan sandstone. Below 
this is a great mass of coarse sandstones and conglomerates, with alter- 
nations of finer material. In some places nearly the entire formation is 
coarse, and the beds of conglomerate rival in their massive character 
the true Conglomerate. These Waverly conglomerates are traceable 
north through Licking and into Knox county. Near Newark the cliffs 
at the narrows of the Black Hand are composed of Waverly conglom- 
erate. In the valley of the Mohican, in Knox county, conglomerate 
beds are seen 220 feet below the top of the Waverly formation. The 
associated strata here are mainly blue, sandy shales, which weather yel- 
low and ochery. This is the prevailing complexion of the Waverly 
group in the central part of the State. The Waverly conglomerate also 
appears at various points in Morrow and Richland counties—at Mt. Gil- 
ead, Richland Station, etc.—but it has not been recognized further north- 
ward. In passing from the south northward the red shale (Bedford 
shale), which is such a marked element in the Waverly of the counties 
bordering on the Lake, is first seen at Harlem, on Walnut creek, in Del- 
aware county. The section at this point is as follows: 


1. Yellow and gray sandstones ...........cs0: ssssessee sossseeee cossseece cosseeces 10 feet. 
2. Gray sandy shale, with fucoids................0. csecceces covces asnnsenn ces „ 16 “ 
3. Red shale ......... .csccece seonnnnnn sscece sonne onnnnusnnnnnannnnn senses seses sonne „ 15 “ 
4. Black shale...... .......ccccecssces cecscecoeee secees snnnnnann soon cossceses seeeecees 60 “ 


The following list includes all the known fishes and plants, with the 
most characteristic mollusks and radiates, of the Waverly. A more com- 
plete enumeration of the Waverly fossils will be given in the palseonto- 
logical portion of this Report: 


FOSSILS OF THE WAVERLY GROUP. 


PLANTS. 

Annularia lomgifolia...........cccssce cesses sesess sennonnnn cesses conceeees coseeesse seeeee seeees sessenees Brong.. 
Lepidodendron Veltheimianum...............00. ann sssesees cesses sssses sesessees see seseee ensues Sternb. 
Spirophyton Crassum ........0...sccees sossse susanne cos cesses cous sosesecos sessesces nasse cesses anna Hall. 
5. pectinatum oe. ccccescececs ssevees soseaccee seses sonceeace sesecs ceeces snasen aaa Newb. 
8, VESICUIOBUM .........0cececcee ssccee secececs soe sossssces cesses cesses seses nenne seen “ 
Dietyophyton Newbertyi .......0.ssssssssesscese sosessees sessncens svesse nenne senses sesuen access nenne Hall. 
D. Redfieldi ......005ssssescssssecscevscecces sannunnen soscsenen sssseves cvces spscee nennen ove “ 


= 
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Ctenacanthus formosus ...... ssccssce cscccvsee coccvsces cccesace sosccsece sovescece coves sees coseseees Newb 
Ct. furcicarinatuß ...... scene cosces evecee veces seevvence cocoecans senseecss cece neun eoceee “ 
Ct. triangularis .........00.cecese see ccesce cesses annensnan nerssn nennnn onnnennne cesses acsees “ 
Gyracanthus compressuß ...ssnsnnesononsen sonnnnnen snananen cesses soceseees sonensnce nonnenann ananne “ 
G. Alleni...... s..cscece seccscess neces cesscsces cocuen sanannne socecs accesece sosevcees secece id 
Orodus variabilis ...... 0.0000 sscsscoes sus nanunn cscces soccer cocnce nenunn covecsces nunnan covess secces cesses “ 
Cladodus Pattersoni..........c00sccsscecrscsccas nannen vonnanonn onnenunen senses sunnnennn aonnennas secees “ 
Cladodus horridus...... z..... 002000 seccceces nonanunar onnananan secsaccas aanunn nannnn nannen nanane teseesees “ 
Helodus Comiculus.. .7........ s.cscecccces cccses cos cccnce socavecscees concesces onnone coeves oneesacce N. and W 
Palseoniscus Brainerdi............ cases nennen ons covacvecn secece conecenes nannan ononna suunnonnı covees Thomas. 
Polyrhizodus modestus ..........0.sscscscceseeccecescnccen sosensees nonsan conses eases ceases eneeesecs Newb 

MOLLUSKS. 
Trematodiscus trisulcatus ......... ses cesses cccsccase cos see ons onnnne vannnanan sonnenune sannenenn M. and W. 
Goniatites AndrewSi .........000 sscsce senses nenne nennen nnnnnnnannen nennannen veces conees cocees sanannann Win. 
G. LyOni ....00000 snnnnn0n0 sonnnunen sconce cesses sevens nnanen sesannnan nannan sonces cos cocens M. and W. 
G. Ohioensis ........0 000000 son annnn sun sonne sve nnnnnnnen coe cccees coe oannnn nun cee cscees nennen coe Win. 
Orthoceras Indianense ...... ... 20.000 cesses svcsee cosvesces cos vescecens aonunn snanen nannen sonansnse onnane Hall. 
Conularia Newberryi ....co0.. 000 cosscssce san sosces cecece socces snnananun sea cceses nonsun senses socace nonacn Win. 
©. MICTONEM& seeassese anonen ceases cossccens cus coscevece succes an anan coves cecces nannan one seseee Meek. 
C. Dy Dis .....0000 cee sccces see cscece crcecs sos asreee cus cones cos aussen sosces on conse cos seseee une White. 
Producta semireticulata ......ccessercccescccces onen ces cevees sos cescee coaen non ses nen nennen ovesee ove Flem. 
Producta Fleming ...... 2.000 sen cccces sce cee cesces son seceee son cen nannen see cesses sun consee one nennen aan ans Sew. 
Producta Cora ...... coscccccs ccs cee ccs cceccccacees sas cvceca non ann seecee see cesses cocces son seaves ces costes D’Orb. 
Productella Newberry] ...... 00. 20000: soo nano ses ccsece cos nnnann coe onanan san sonann coe aes cee non ann anne Hall. 
Lingula melia .......0.sssce cesses snanen annnnnnen sunnannannsnnnnnen nannnnnnnnnn anannn ann sun coeees ansanecnn “ 
L. Cuyahoga ...... seusonuee sonannnan sannan sunnan snuunnnen nnnann snonen sunnnnnnn coe senees sorann sonees “ 
L. membranacea ...... sseseonensensen nenne Io annuns annens sonansann nannannse aunnan snnnannen ansaennen Win. 
Discina Newbertyi ......... 20000000 ccoscc cee covces vee ceecce nnnnnn senses sonsansnnnnn senses srnnaree none Hall. 
Hemipronites Cremistria .........sssescces sonnnnnen snnnannnn snnnennannnu cor cence onnnnnnnn coe secenees Phil. 
Chonetes Logani ...... 2.10 sssess sencecces coccscces sonese soseee consee sesecoees anenan snsenecs coeces sneees Hall. 
Orthis Michelini..............0e ss ccsccsccs sonnannen sossveses nunanunen anonnnsn cncces nansnuacn sansnsane L’Ev. 
Spirifera camerata ........cc00cseses sccces cecees coceee cocees enseee nassen nennen ansronnse sonnanann snsnnancn Mort. 
Spiriferina solidirostris ..........ccceesecvee soenccee: seven sen onene aussen sonsnanen ass nasnnn cosvecces White. 
Syringothyris typa ......... cscs onnnnnnne cocsesees snenonenn aonnannen sonnnnnnn nennen pense ense snsnaanen Win. 
Rhynchonella Sagareana..............sscssssescoccecace sonnasnen nennen snassn sannnesne sanunn nesses senses “ 
R. Missouriengiß  ......... ononnnner onnenn cones cevece vesece soscceees snanen coeseeees Swallow. 
Aviculopecten Caroli.............00sscccecccscs ceccas cosseeees coceas averse ronese eeenes cesses coeees erence Win. 
A. crenistria 2.2... 0000 cvccce cesses covece sonen eosees sannnn ann annann nen passes nennen nennen “ 
A. Newarkengiß ...........cscccccececscsee ce senses ponscses suunnnnne sonannann conses senses “ 
A. Winchelli  ...... ccceccescscece csvcccsce sec cevescee cot snnssn cosees ee dees sasees eveces Meek. 
Microdon reservats....... .ccccccceccsece see ssscscese socsceses soscee cosees senses nenens annanannn saves coeces Hall. 
Macrodon Hamiltoni ......... cccscsces cacccscce cocccsecs snsnnner sunnannen soveneees seeecvens sessecees s 
Palseoneilo Barrisi_ .........ccecccece cocces succes sosees ces sonann nunnan ses vances senses encees eneees sonsunnne “ 
P. attenuata .....0cccccscecccccee nennen nnuntn coveee seseesees sansnnnnn sees nanann sneer senses nes “6 
Schizodus Medinaensis ........0ccses secsccsee cosccsees aunene sunnnnnen annanannn sannnn ces sonen succes Meek. 


8. subtrigonalis ...... ...cevee snenononnunnnnensnonanensnosen nnssn snonen sevens PRTPRRFFEFRPR . 
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Sanguinolites s010B......... ese csscceses see cosesees  eoveeeces snnnon ces nennen unsre sossene PPRERPER ...Hall 
8. ODLIQUUB...... ..0000 cesses cances consesces nonnnnnnn cocces ceseee sanunnann sonsnnons sannanese Meek. 
Grammysia Hanibalensis ...... ...... sersannee sanson sss secces coccee cos nunnnn senses nunnonene nonsan eve Shum. 
G. rhomboidaliß .......0. cose concen secsce coves snunanene enonan nennen sansen sen ne bee eesees Meek. 
G. VONETICOGA ...000 sence cceses sonnnnnnn nonces svcees concen cecees annanennn nennen onsnon seenes 
Pterinea Newarkensis ...... 2.2... 200 ssscssces snnonn sosces suonen cosces conses cusses annuen ses snosse sesess 
Prothyris Meeki ...... esoauoan ccssccses onunsn ceases snnons annnnn sunanu seco sonces anonnn cos sunnse snnannucn Win. 
Promschrus Andrewsi......... nes con sonne cos scsses see senunnnnn sossees vensa snnusnnnensn soneee sonees Meek. 
Platyceras Lodiensis......... ... “0.000 ssnaonunn nannon cee oanonannuen senses ces oneces sen cee ces annnnn sannse “ 

Pleurotomaria textiligera ........0 non senonusensnnunesensunnonsnusnnunnnonnnnosnunnunn une onunnene — “S 

Fenestella delicata ...........0c0.csccss seo ononnnoennunuunon sunsansanuunenunsnnnuonnnuntonmsunnn nenn — f 

F. multipora var. Lodiensis ......... 0 00ss00 cesses sosses san nonnnn nennen snnunn cesses cee 
Ptilodietya Romingeri ............0..00ccccee coe onuounnnnnsnannsnuasn nen son cee non snnnenssnner nun 


Actinocrinus Daphne. ......... zz 2000. 


A. helice .........su0uuo cnc cec cca cee ces coe cee co cee sos sesccecceccecscces ses ccecceccecccessocs  'f 


Platycrinus contritus ............ 200 ccecor cee son cesses cceces nennen sss ons cen csecesccceseccecsscsenscassace ff 
P. Richfieldensiß... ... ».. 22. 2.0 seo sn0n00 200 coe con nennen senosenonennonessnseneseensenc: ANA W. 
P. Lodiensis ...... 2.2.2000 000200000 cee neonn see one cee nennen sn nensoneenenesensenseeene de BDA W. 
Forbesiocrinus communiß ...........0 2.000 ccc cne sec cre cee cee cee cee cee sn ern nsn cos ces ces ces cee cee cos HALL. 


F. Kelloggi ......cc0 sn 000 0uu sun sun non nun one nun son nnnann nen san nsn nun nen son ann nnnnse nun 
Poteriocrinus crineuS............ cee ccccee seo neo coc nun on ann non run one nun onn nn ann ann son ann ons ann osn anne ff 
[7 i 


P. Pleias .....ncsenen cee cee cee coe cence cnn sun cue cee coe nnnnnn san sun cee nn coe eee one coe ann see ees 
P, (Scaphiocrinus) Corycia.............0. ssc csecceccesccssscsscssssecssssscescnecssene ff 
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LOWER CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE. 


In the description which has been given of the Waverly group, its 
relations to the Lower Carboniferous rocks of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Illinois have been briefly referred to, and it has been 
said that the Waverly can be shown to be continuous with the mechani- 
cal sediments of the Lower Carboniferous series in all the surrounding 
States. But in all these States, except Pennsylvania, shales and sand- 
stones form only a part of the Sub-Carboniferous formation, and in the 
region lying south and west of Ohio the calcareous member of the group 
becomes of greatly preponderating importance. 
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Until the commencement of the present survey it was supposed that 
the Lower Carboniferous limestone did not extend into Ohio, but that, 
rapidly thinning northward, in passing from central Kentucky to the 
Ohio river, the whole mass wedged out. The investigations of Prof. 
Andrews and his assistants in the south-eastern quarter of the State have 
shown, however, that the Lower Carboniferous limestone does reach into 
Ohio, and that it extends in a thin feather edge northward nearly to the 
National Road. 

The best exposure of this limestone stratum—called by Prof. Andrews 
the Maxville limestone—is in the vicinity of Newtonville, Muskingum 
county, where it is from fifteen to twenty feet thick. It is also visible 
in a layer of eight to ten feet in thickness in Scioto, Jackson, Vinton, 
Hocking, and Perry counties. 

In lithological character it is generally a gray, compact, partially 
crystalline rock, with few fossils, and these badly preserved. In certain 
localities, however, it contains considerable ferruginous coloring matter, 
by which it is striped and banded. In chemical composition it is a 
dolomite. Mr. Meek has examined the collection of fossils made from 
the Maxville limestone, and gives me the following memoranda upon 
them : 


LIST OF FOSSILS FROM THE MAXVILLE LIMESTONE. 


pot 
e 


Zaphrentis.—A small, undetermined, curved, conical species. 

2. Scaphiocrinus decadactylus, Hall ?—Described from the Chester group. 

3. Productus pileiformis, McChesney.—Described from the Chester group. Thought 
by Mr. Davidson to be the same as P. Cora, D’Orbigny. 

4. Productus elegans, N. and P.—Described from the Chester group. Some of the 
specimens may be the form Prof. McChesney described from the same horizon 
under the name of P. fasciculatus. 

5. Chonetes.— Undetermined species. 

6. Athyris subquadrata, Hall.—Described from the Chester (Kaskaskia) group. 

7. Athyris trinuclea, Hall, sp.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) group. 

8. Spirifer (Martinia) contructus, M. and W.—Described from the Chester group. 

9. Spirifer—Undetermined fragments of perhaps two species. 

10. Terebratula.—An undetermined, small, oval species, showing the fine punctures 
under a lens. 

11. Aviculopecten.— Undetermined species. 

12. Allorisma.—Undetermined fragments, apparently like A. antiqua, Swallow. De- 
scribed from the Chester group. 

13. Naticopsis.—A small, undetermined species. 

14. Straparollus perspectivus, Swallow, sp.—Probably a more elevated form of 8S. plané- 
dorsatus, M. and W. Both were described from the Chester group. 

16. Bellerophon sublaevis, Hall.—Described from the St. Louis (Warsaw) limestone. 

16. Pleurotomaria.—A. small, undetermined cast. 
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17. Nowtilus.—A small, undetermined, compressed, discoidal species, with the very 
narrow periphery truncated. 

18. Nautilus.—A large, sub-discoid, undetermined species, with an open umbilicus, 
and only slightly embracing volutions, that are somewhat wider transversely 
than dorso-ventrally, and provided with a row of obscure nodes around, near 
the middle of each side. Very nearly allied to N. spectabilis, M. and W., from 
the Chester group, but more compressed, and having narrower and apparently 
one or two more volutions. Specimens mere fragments. 


In his letter Prof. Meek adds: 


“« From these fossils it is clearly evident that the limestone from which they were 
obtained, belongs to the horizon of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the 
Western States. They also show that it does not belong to any of the inferior mem- 


bers of that series. 
“* Of the eighteen or twenty species of fossils sent me from this rock about one-half 


are represented in the collection only by specimens that are too imperfect for specific 
identification ; though none of them, so far as their characters can be made out, ap- 
Pear to be allied to known forms from any horizon below the St. Louis limestone. 

““ Of the remaining species, five can be identified confidently with Chester forms, 
and three others are either identical with Chester species, or most closely allied to 
forms of that age. Hence we may safely say that eight of the species are Chester 
types. Two, however, seem to be identical with species described from the St. Louis 


limmestone further west. 
*“< ¥rom these facts I can scarcely doubt that we have in these local masses of lime- 


Stome a representation of the Chester group of the Lower Carboniferous limestone 
S€ries; though it is possible that there may also be some representation of the St. 


‘ais limestone of the same series at some of the outcrops. 
““ The discovery of these beds is, I believe, the first indication we have had of the 


©=Xisstence of any member of the Lower Carboniferous limestone series of the West in 

Ohio. They also seem to show that the old Carboniferous sea did not extend to this 

We ion during the deposition of any but the later members of the lower limestone 

“Series, although we know it had done so previously, that is, during the older Waverly 
Fiiod.” 

“Whe last remark of Mr. Meek requires a little qualification or explana- 
tion, for inasmuch as the Waverly group is stratified, it is evident that 
all its layers were deposited in water; and as many of its fossils are iden- 

tical with those found in the Carboniferous limestones of the South-west— 
arıd they are of marine origin—we may be sure that this water was the 
sea. But these mechanical sediments are shore deposits, and not such 
88 accumulate in the deep basins of the open sea. Much of the Waverly 

&Toup is composed of coarse sandstone, and, as we have seen in southern 

8nd middle Ohio, it contains heavy and extensive sheets of conglomerate, 

the product of shore waves. Hence, in the relations of the calcareous 
and mechanical sediments which make up the Lower Carboniferous for- 
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‘mation, we have an indisputable record of another of the great continental 
submergences to which I have so many times referred. 

In Ohio we have almost exclusively the shore deposits, the lowest mem- 
ber of the trinity ; but by going into Kentucky and traveling toward the 
depths of the old Carboniferous sea, we find the series complete, and trace 
the record of a progressive but doubtless a very irregular submergence of 
southern Ohioin the last or Chester epoch of the Sub-carboniferous period. 

In order that this interesting episode of our geological history may be 
fully comprehended, I will briefly review the phenomena presented by 
the Lower Carboniferous Limestone in the region south and west of that 
which it occupies in the State of Ohio. 

In the hills bordering the Ohio river the limestone member of the 
group shows a thickness of from 30 to 40 feet ; going southward it rap- 
idly increases in force, until, in central Kentncky, it forms fully half of 
the Lower Carboniferous series. 

In all this region the,lower, or silicious, portion of the group consists of 
a series of fine-grained sandstones and shales, which, from the fact that 
they compose many of the hills left by erosion in the excavation of the 
valleys of the Ohio and its tributaries—hills which are known as the 
Knobs—have received the popular designation of the Knobstones. In 
the northern part of Kentucky, the “ Knob rocks” are soft yellow, brown, 
or bluish shales, with some beds of sandstone, the whole resembling 
very closely our Waverly group as it appears in the central and 
southern portions of the State. On the southern line of Kentucky, near 
Burksville, this group of rocks is represented by a nearly homoge- 
neous mass of blue and gray shales, capped above by the Lower Carbon- 
iferous limestone, and resting upon the “black slate,” the equivalent of 
our Huron. From various localities in this region I have obtained 
abundant fossils, characteristic of the Lower Carboniferous series in 
Tennessee and Illinois, and these reach down quite to the black shale, 
so that we are compelled to regard all these as of Carboniferous age. 
We now know that our Waverly group, as exposed on the southern mar- 
gin of the State, is the exact equivalent of these Lower Carboniferous 
shales of Kentucky. 

In Michigan the Lower Carboniferous series, according to Prof. Win- 
chell, consists of the Lower Carboniferous limestone above, the Michigan 
Salt group in the middle, and the Napoleon and Marshall sandstones at 
the base. The limestone has an average thickness of 60 feet, and, as 
Prof. Winchell shows, represents the upper beds of the limestone group. 
Above this series is found the Conglomerate; below it the Huron shales, 
regarded by Prof. Winchell as the equivalents of the Portage and Che- 
mung in New York. 
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In Illinois the Lower Carboniferous formation is, for the most part, ca)- 
careous. It consists of— 


1. The Chester or Kaskaskia limestone. 


2. The St. Louis limestone.. ......... ..cccceoe covsccece cecece covees 250 feet thick. 
3. The Warsaw limestone......... «u... 000000 veces -cosscees coeees 50to100 “ 
4. The Keokuk limestone ...... .......00 csssvcese sescoecee sunnan see 40 to 50 “ 
5. The Burlington limestone ........... sscses cesses sunnen sessonees 60to100 “ 


All of which are underlaid by the “ Kinderhook group,” consisting of 
shales and sandstones, with some local limestone beds having a thickness 
of about 100 feet. The Illinois series contains many fossils which are 
identical with those found in the Waverly of Ohio, and we have every 
reason to believe that the beds which include them are the equivalents 
ofeach other ; the lithological differences which they present being due 
to the fact that the Waverly of Ohio is a shore deposit, while most of the 
Lower Carboniferous of Illinois was laid down in an open sea. The reach 
of this sea is indicated by the spread of its calcareous sediments; and 
since the Coal Measures of Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Virginia are underlaid by this calcareous stratum, we have 
in this evidence of a continuous ocean, which, during a portion of the 
Lower Carboniferous period, occupied the area of the States that have 
been enumerated, but which reached no farther (at least in sufficient 
purity to form limestones) than central Ohio and the southern line of 
Pennsylvania. 

It is also evident that the Lower Carboniferous period was one of pro- 
gressive continental depression, for the lower rocks deposited in this period 
vera great area are mechanical sediments, while the overlying calca- 
reous deposits, thickest at the south and west, gradually thinning out 
toward the north and east, are by their volume a measure of the length 
of time during which, in any locality, marine conditions prevailed. 
Hence we must suppose that the thin edge of the calcareous member of 
the Lower Carboniferous series represents the uppermost, last formed 
Portion of the mass; and this is more widely extended than the lower 

‚because, at the time of its deposition, the sea had further encroached 
Upon the land. 


+ 


THE CARBONIFEROUS CONGLOMERATE. 


In many parts of Europe, especially in England, and throughout most 
ofthe area occupied by Carboniferous rocks in America, the middle por- 
tion of the Carboniferous series is indicated by a mass of sandstone, of 
Steater or less thickness, containing vast numbers of quartz pebbles, and 
forming a pudding-stone, or conglomerate. In England this rock is 
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known as the “ Millstone Grit,” from the fact that its most compact por- 
tions have been used for the manufacture of millstones. In our own 
country the greatest development of this stratum is in the central parts 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, where it attains a thickness of from 1,00( 
to 1,400 feet. East of the Mississippi it is found underlying the Coal 
Measures over the greater part of our coal fields, but varying much in 
thickness. In Ohio, where present, it ranges from 10 to 175 feet; in 
Kentucky, from 50 to 500 feet; in Indiana, from 50 to 100 feet; in Mich. 
igan, from 30 to 105 feet, etc. Thus we see that this peculiar rock is 
very widely spread alike over the calcareous sediments and the mechan: 
ical shore deposits of the Carboniferous sea. It occupies an area of not 
less than 200,000 square miles in our country, and from its occurrence in 
the same relative position on both sides of the Atlantic, apparently 
marks a change in the physical conditions of a large part of the norther» 
hemisphere. We shall look in vain through the entire geological seriet 
for another stratum of rock so widely distributed, and presenting ae 
strongly marked lithological characters as this. The coarseness of the 
material of which it is composed, and the uniformity and wide extent o! 
its distribution, offer problems of no little interest and difficulty. The 
pebbles it contains are generally of quartz, but not exclusively so, fos 
among them are found representatives of various other metamorphic and 
igneous rocks, but none that are not of a peculiarly hard, tough and re 
sistant character. These pebbles are all well rounded, and bear evidenee 
of a great amount of trituration.* 

The sand which forms the paste that holds together the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate is generally coarse, and consists of angular or rounded 
grains of quartz, which differ from the pebbles only in size. 

In attempting to analyze the process by which this material accumu- 
lated where we find it, we have to consider, first, its source, and second. 
the mechanical agencies by which it was distributed. In seeking fo 
the source of the material we are compelled to look to such portions of 
eur continent as were, during this period of geological history, raised 





® In the north-west corner of Holmes county the Conglomerate is thin, and irregu: 
larly deposited, but it contains, mingled with its quartz pebbles, rather rudely rounded 
masses of chert, generally from one to three inches in diameter, which contain Lowe: 
Carboniferous limestone fossils, This would seem to indicate that the Maxville limestone 
ence reached nearly to the northern margin of our coal basin. but that the agency 
which transported and deposited the materials of the Conglomerate had, in the 
northern counties, broken it up and dissipated the greater part of it. The same 
eauses have also severed the connection of the limestone areas, and have given the 
deposit the “ patchy ” character which it exhibits in southern Ohio. 
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above the ocean level, and contained an adequate supply of crystalline 

quartz. Tracing out the limits of the Paleozoic seas and lands, we find 
that a portion of the Alleghany belt, and the Eozoic area in Canada, 
New York, and Michigan, were the only regions which satisfy the condi- 
tions. Here the metamorphic rocks are every where intersected by veins 
of quartz possessing essentially the same mineral characters with that 
which forms the pebbles of the Conglomerate. This, then, is the source 

from which the material was derived. Second, as regards the manner of 
distribution of this material, we find in the present epoch that sands 
and gravel beds are the natural products of the action of shore waves 
upon the land, and that, in many portions of the geological series, such 
beds of gravel and sand were formed by the extension of ancient sea 
beaches. If, therefore, this sheet of sandstone and Conglomerate were 
spread over a continent consisting of crystalline rocks, of which quartz 
formed an important part, we should need to go no further for an expla- 
nation of the phenomena than to suppose that an invasion of the sea had 
leveled down and comminuted such materials as were encountered by 
the shore waves; and of these the most resistant, and such as possessed 
the highest specific gravity, were accumulated in a sheet which measured 
the reach of the sea. But when we examine the area over which the 
Carboniferous conglomerate is spread, we find districts where it exhibits 
is maximum development and coarseness many hundreds of miles away 
from any possible source of supply; as, for example, in western Kentucky, 
where the Conglomerate is in places 250 feet in thickness, and where it 
was 500 miles from any outcrop of crystalline, quartz-bearing rock, at 

the epoch of its deposition. Between this district and the Eozoic high- 
lands, or the Blue Ridge belt, lie unbroken sheets of Paleozoic sediments, 

the appermost layers of which, at the time the Conglomerate was formed, 
Were unconsolidated organic or mechanical mud. 

It has been customary to suppose that the material forming the Con- 
tlomerate was washed down from the highlands of the continent, and 
transported by rivers to the localities where it is found; but the difficul- 
ties in the way of the acceptance of this explanation seem to be insur- 
Mountable. It is true that river currents have the power of rolling 
Bravel and sand along the bottoms of the channels they traverse, even to 
& great distance from their sources; but no river action is adequate to 
explain the uniformity that marks the distribution of this great sheet of 
Consolidated sand and gravel. Hence the approximate uniformity in 
thickness of the deposit, and its similarity of composition over all parts 
ofthe area it occupies, forbid the acceptance of river action as the agency 
of its distribution. Again, the action of narrow currents of water hav- 
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ing sufficient velocity to transport such a mass of coarse material several 
hundred miles, would not be shown simply in such transportation, but 
these currents would deeply excavate the underlying beds over which 
they flowed, and which were at this time scarcely in any degree consoli- 
dated. 

Shore waves acting upon this portion of the continent could not have 
effected such a distribution, as they have no power to create quartz peb- 
bles except as they have quartz rock to work upon. Advancing shore 
waves could, therefore, not have deposited two or three hundred feet of 
sand and gravel several hundred miles out upon a flat, composed alto- 
gether of fine material; and retreating shore waves would have no power 
to carry with them from Canada to Kentucky such a mass as the Con- 
glomerate forms there. We must, therefore, find some other process of 
distribution than any yet suggested for the explanation of the problem 
before us. 

In looking through the geological series for some similar deposit which 
could serve as an explanation of this one, I have found none that seemed 
to offer so close a parallel as the later Drift deposits spread over the 
northern half of the Mississippi valley. Here we have in many locali- 
ties a mass of material which, if consolidated, would form an almost 
perfect copy of the Carboniferous conglomerate—beds of gravel, in which 
the pebbles are for the most part quartz, undistinguishable from those 
of the Conglomerate and sheets of sand, nearly or quite free from peb- 
bles. It is true that most of the Drift also contains bowlders of larger 
size than any found in the Conglomerate, but over large areas these are 
restricted to the summit of the series, and mark a distinct epoch in the 
chain of events. Throughout a wide area, too, we find the gravels and 
sands of the Drift resting upon the lower, fine Drift clays, precisely as 
the Conglomerate rests upon the mud stones of the Waverly and the 
Sub-carboniferous limestone. To explain the phenomena presented by 
the Drift deposits, I have been compelled to invoke the aid of floating 
masses of ice, and have suggested that the gravels and sand which form 
the upper layers of the Drift have been floated to their present resting 
places, frequently from points of origin 500 miles distant, and quietly 
dropped down upon the soft clays below; arguing that currents of water 
or currents of ice transporting these gravels, sands, and bowlders, could 
not have deposited them where they are found without tearing up the 
underlying clays. 

All that we know of the present sea bottom on the banks of New- 
foundland leads us to suppose that it is every where strewed with gravel, 
sand, and bowlders, spread with considerable uniformity over its surface 
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by the icebergs that come down from the far north freighted with these 

materials, which are dropped into the water as the ice melts. 

Talso have under my eyes as I write a suite of specimens dredged up 

from the bottom of the ocean, off the Antarctic continent. These speci- 
mens, and the report of the Exploring Expedition, teach us that this sea 
bottom is every where strewn with pebbles derived from the neighboring 
continent, and scattered by icebergs. Hence, from the similarity of the 
deposits now being made by icebergs over various portions of the sea bot- 
tom with those made by the same agency during the Drift period, and 
of both to the materials composing the Carboniferous conglomerate, I 
have suggested the possibility that they might all be the products of the 
same agency; that is, that the materials of the Conglomerate may have 
been broadly and evenly distributed, as we find them, and subsequently 
triturated, comminuted, and rearranged by shore waves when the water 
was shallowed, and the surface was swept by tidal currents and storm 
waves. In this view the Conglomerate should be compared with the 
kames and eskers of the Drift. This theory, however, is not insisted 
upon, but is simply a suggestion which has sprung from a conviction of 
the entire inadequacy of any other solution of the problem yet offered. 
In many places in Ohio we find in the Conglomerate sheets of pebbles, 
many of which are two and three inches in diameter, and I have had 
much difficulty in believing that these large pebbles were ever spread as 
Widely and evenly as they are by causes as local in their action as river 
Currents. Should it be proved by further investigation that the Con- 
&lomerate is the record of a glacial or iceberg period, it would account 
for the occurrence of a similar deposit in the Old World; as the Conglom- 
©rate there holds the same place in the geological series, and is composed 
Of the same materials. It evidently marks a corresponding period in 
Zeological time, and may have been deposited in an identical period in 
Absolute time, since we know that the phenomena of the Drift period 
Were similar in character and synchronous throughout the Drift area of 
the northern hemisphere. 

Immediately succeeding the deposition of the Carboniferous conglom- 
Srate—we may perhaps say during the process of its accumulation— 
the Carboniferous sea shallowed over a large area, and that which was 
before sea bottom became dry land. In the retreat of the ocean waters 

every portion of the surface they had covered would in succession be ex- 
posed to the action of the retreating shore waves, and, as a consequence, 
the surface materials would be shifted, sorted, and still further commin- 
uted. Precisely similar influences operated upon the Drift deposits, to 
Which reference has been made, and the phenomena which they now 
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present is in large part due to the action of the cause we are now con- 
templating ; and we are justified in concluding that in these two geol- 
Ogical periods similar causes produced similar effects. 

In Ohio the outcrop of the Carboniferous conglomerate forms a narrow 
belt, which enters the State from Pennsylvania about the middle of the 
eastern line of Trumbull county ; the formation having here a thickness 
of from fifty to sixty feet. Thence it extends in a line from three to five 
miles in width to the township of Howland; thence follows along down 
on either side, or forming the bottom of the valley of the Mahoning to and 
below Youngstown. Here it is greatly diminished in thickness, varying 
from six inches to twenty feet, and in some places is even scarcely percep- 
tible. From the valley of the Mahoning the outcrop of the Conglomer- 
ate passes north and west through the southern part of Trumbull county, 
forms the banks of the Mahoning at Newton Falle, thence trends north- 
ward in a sinuous line through the eastern margins of Portage and 
Geauga counties, until its northern extension in two or three prominent 
headlands reaches over the line of Lake county. Little Mountain, near 
Chardon, is an island of the Conglomerate, and the one which ap 
proaches nearest to the Lake, above which it rises to the height of 750 
feet. From this point the Conglomerate stretches away south and west, 
occupying a large area, which includes the greater part of the counties of 
Geauga and Summit, and the north-west corner of Portage. Throughout 
this region it underlies the highlands drained by the Cuyahoga and 
Chagrin, reaching out toward the north-west in a great number of prom- 
ontories and islands, which form the divides between the branches of the 
streams I have mentioned, and which owe their isolation and relief to 
the excavation produced by this system of water-courses. The bed of 
the Cuyahoga lies in the Conglomerate throughout nearly all of its 
course to Cuyahoga Falls. Here it is cut through by the stream, and 
the cascades are produced by the water flowing over conglomerate 
ledges; thence, to the south line of Cuyahoga county, the Conglomerate 
forms the summits of the cliff bordering the valley on either side. In 
all this section of the State it is generally about 100 feet in thickness, 
being thickest in Parkman and Nelson, where it is 175 feet. It is 
usually composed of very coarse materials, lying in thick beds. Of these 
the lowest, with a thickness sometimes of twenty feet, is often a mere 
mass of pebbles, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter, 
with just enough sand to fill the spaces between them. 

South and west of Medina county the area underlaid by the Corglom- 
erate is narrow, and its thickness is much diminished. In Wayne and 
Holmes counties it is very irregular, generally thin, and often wholly 
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wanting. In Richlarid county the horizon of the Conglomerate passes 

through all the highlands of the “ Loudonville hills,” but the rock itself 

is often absent; sandstone No. 1 of the Coal Measures cutting out both 
the Lower Coal and Conglomerate, and resting directly on the Waverly. 

Both the absent members of the series were perhaps, and even probably, 

deposited here, and were subsequently swept away by the agent that 
brought the sand that now composes sandstone No. 1. This is not cer- 
tain, however, as the highlands of Richland county apparently form the 
crown of one of the several arches of strata that traverse the State im- 
perfectly parallel with the Alleghanies, and hence have always been 
relatively highlands; and it is quite possible that neither the Conglom- 
erate nor Coal No. 1 was deposited over them. In Richland county the 

Waverly contains heavy beds of Conglomerate which have much the 

character of the Carboniferous conglomerate, and have been often mis- 

taken for it. These are to be seen at Richland Station, and at various 
other points, even as far west as Mt. Gilead, in Morrow county. From 

Holmes county to the Ohio the Conglomerate forms an interrupted line 

of outcrop skirting the margin of the Coal Measures. Throughout this 
interval it is rarely more than twenty-five feet thick when found, and in 
Many places it is scarcely perceptible. In Jackson county, however, it 
Tesumes its importance, and attains a thickness of one hundred feet. 
The exaggerated estimates which have been published of the develop- 
ent of the Conglomerate along its southern line of outcrop are due to 
the fact that the Waverly conglomerate attains unusual force in this re- 
Sion, and all its exposures have been credited to the overlying rock. 

In speaking of the origin of the materials of the Conglomerate, I have 
Teferred to the balls of chert with Carboniferous fossils which it contains 
in Holmes county, and have suggested that the Lower Carboniferous 
limestone may have once existed in northern Ohio. This supposition is 
fendered probable by the relations which we find to exist between the 
Conglomerate and limestone in southern Ohio. There the latter rock 
Seems to lie in patches, which were without doubt formerly connected, 
but the connections have been severed by the agencies that distributed 
the Conglomerate. 

Though generally forming a very distinctly marked geological horizon, 
and entirely separated from the associated rocks, the Conglomerate in 

some places is more or less interstratified with the Coal Measures above 
and the Waverly beneath. In the northern part of Portage and Geauga 
Cunties it is difficult to draw the line between the Coal Measures and 
the Conglomerate, as the point of junction is formed by beds of passage ; 
thin bands of conglomerate alternating with layers of shale containing 
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the impressions of coal plants, and a bed of coal Which is locally work- 
able. 

It is also true that at various places in the State vegetable matter 
accumulated in the Conglomerate in sufficient quantities to form thin 
and local beds of coal. These layers of coaly matter are, however, 
plainly composed of drifted material, are not superimposed upon fire- 
clay, as are the coal seams of the Coal Measures, and are not of such 
a character as to justify the assertion made by some geologists, that 
we have in Ohio a system of false Coal Measures lying in or below the 
Conglomerate. 

In Trumbull and Medina counties, on the extreme edge of the coal ba- 
sin, we occasionally find the roof-stone of Coal No. 1 containing patches of 
conglomerate, and this occurs in a still more marked degree near Sharon, 
Penn. These cases have led some geologists to suppose that our Coal 
No. 1 was located in or below the Conglomerate; but such is not the 
case, for this coal stratum is opened at a thousand places in the State, 
and its normal position is proven to be above the Conglomerate. The 
explanation of the cases I have alluded to seems to me simply this: 
When Coal No. 1 was formed, the marsh in which it accumulated was 
bordered on the north and overlooked by gravel hills which now form 
the Conglomerate, greatly developed in this direction. In the submerg- 
ence which buried Coal No. 1 some of the gravel from these hills was 
washed down on to and over the coal, with large quantities of sand which 
now form the great bed of sandstone over the Briar Hill coal. 

The fossils of the Conglomerate are almost universally plants, of spe- 
cies found in the overlying Coal Measures. Where the material compos- 
ing it is coarse, they consist of fragments of tree trunks, branches of 
calamites, nuts, etc., all more or less broken, and showing evidences of 
transportation and accumulation in the same way that drift-wood is 
gathered by river currents or shore waves. In some localities these 
vegetable remains are crowded together so as to form a mass in the 
sandstone many feet in thickness, and extending over several square 
rods. Here the trunks, branches, reeds, etc., are intermingled in such 
confusion that it is difficult to extract an individual specimen of any 
considerable dimensions. Generally the fragments are broken and 
water-worn, and it is not at all uncommon to find far up in the in- 
terior of what were hollow calamites Trigonocarpa, which were the 
fruits of a different plant. At Cuyahoga Falls, where the Conglomerate 
is cut from top to bottom by the river, the plants which characterize 
this formation are found in great abundance, but always in the condi- 
tion I have described; the trunks and branches of trees (Lepidodendron 
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and Sigillaria) rarely of any great length, but frequently showing their 
markings with distinctness; the Trigonocarpa exhibiting only the nut 
with its nucleus, the external fleshy envelope and the delicate wings of 
the nut having been all removed by attrition. Occasionally the sand- 
stones and pudding-stones of the Conglomerate are interstratified with 
layers of argillaceous shale, especially at the top of the formation, and 
here we sometimes find some fern fronds. Such exceptional cases as 
these are plainly the products of local causes, which, in the emergence 
of the continent and the supervention of the terrestrial on marine con- 
ditions—in other words, the succession of the Coal Measure epoch to the 
Conglomerate epoch—occasioned the Coal Measure conditions to be 
locally reached before they generally prevailed. 

In western Pennsylvania—Warren, Kinzua, etc.—the Conglomerate 
contains great numbers of fossil mollusks near its line of junction with 
the Waverly, and I have noticed the same thing in a few localities in 
Ohio, These fossils include several species, all of which, so far as I 
know, are found in the underlying strata, and they simply indicate that 
in certain localities the change of physical condition recorded in the 
diferent lithological characters of the two deposits took place more 
gradually than elsewhere. 

Some years since, at a meeting of the American Association, the geolo- 
gists present were much puzzled by some specimens of the Conglomerate 
exhibited by Prof. Brainerd, of Cleveland, in which the impressions of 
the stems of plants were as distinctly transmitted to the quartz pebbles 
48 fo the interspaces of sand. Prof. Brainerd argued from these speci- 
mens that the pebbles were of concretionary origin, and that they bore 
the markings of the bark of plants because they had been formed in 
Contact with such bark. The recent experiments of Thenard, which 
show that humic acid renders silica readily soluble, afford an easy solu- 
tion of the problem, and confirm the view taken by the writer upon the 
Occasion referred to above, viz., that the pebbles had been dissolved away 
Where in contact with the plant. The proof that the pebbles of the 
Conglomerate are not concretionary is abundant and conclusive. In 
Some localities many of them are composed of something else than 
Quartz; silicious slate showing stratification being a common material. 
Conglomerate pebbles composed of chert containing fossils I have already 
teferred to. 

The economic value of the Carboniferous conglomerate is very great, 
Throughout the whole area occupied by its outcrop it furnishes a more 
or less desirable building stone, and almost exclusively supplies the 
want of such material to many of the communities resident on this area. 
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As a general rule, the stone which it furnishes is coarse, and though 
easily worked and durable, has little to commend it so far as regards ite 
beauty. In certain localities, however, it presents very different char- 
acters. At Cuyahoga Falls some of the layers of the Conglomerate con- 
sist of a compact, homogeneous, rather fine-grained sandstone, largely 
impregnated with iron, and of a pleasing dark-brown color. At Akron 
apparently the same beds are still finer in texture, contain a larger per- 
centage of peroxide of iron, and have a beautiful purplish red tint. 
These characters combined render this the most beautiful building stone 
with which I am acquainted. 

The Conglomerate is also largely used for the production of glass, and 
its pebbles are employed by Mr. Alexander, at Akron, as an element in 
one of the varieties of fire-brick manufactured by him. Various locali- 
ties might be cited where inexhaustible quantities of pure quartz may 
be obtained from this source, and this is a material sure to be in demand 
in the future for the manufacture of porcelain, glass, fire-brick, gan- 
nister, etc. . 

In a number of places in Knox and Licking counties gold has been 
found in the superficial gravel. This may have come from the Drift 
deposits only, but it is probable that in some cases it has come from the 
Conglomerate. Nearly all crystalline quartz, such as forms the pebbles 
and sand both of the Drift and Conglomerate, is auriferous, and we have 
every reason to believe that the materials which compose both these for- 
mations were in large part derived from the Eozoic highlands of Canada 
and the Alleghany belt. Nearly all the Laurentian rocks are traversed 
by segregated veins of quartz, which always contain more or less gold. 
Hence we could hardly fail to find traces of gold in the debris of these 
quartz veins; and so I venture to say that careful search will detect gold 
in all the quartzose materials of the Drift and Conglomerate. As, how- 
ever, the quartz veins of the area of crystalline rocks in the north-east 
are perhaps never rich enough in gold to pay for working, and as from 
its gravity much of the gold must necessarily be left behind in transpor- 
tation, I think we may be quite certain that our gold mines will never 
be remunerative, and that gold can hardly be reckoned as one of the 
mineral staples of Ohio. 

I may mention, in this connection, that Mr. Glass, of Dayton, claims to 
have found gold in the Drift in varioys localities in Clermont county, and 
he is disposed to regard the deposits as pecuniarily important. Though 
fully satisfied that this placer gold of Ohio has no economic value, I re- 
gard its discovery as of great geological interest, as it affords an easy 
answer to the much discussed question, Where does gold occur in the 
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geological series? viz., every where. It is found in considerable quantity 
in the oldest rocks known, the Laurentian; hence all the mechanical 
sedimentary strata derived from the erosion of the Eozoic rocks must 
contain gold. But it is generally so scattered here as to be practically 
inaccessible. When these rocks are metamorphosed, however, segregated 
quartz veins are found and the gold is collected into them. As they are 
of limited extent and communicate with no possible foreign source of 
gold, the gold in them must be indigenous. 


THE COAL MEASURES. 


The coal strata of Ohio, though constituting the most interesting and 
important feature in the geology of the State, have been so fully described 
in the reports of the Geological Survey already published, and in the 
various county reports which form parts of this volume, that but little 
space can, with propriety, be devoted to them here. It should also be 
said that the distribution, qualities, and uses of our coals will be discussed 
at length in the volume on Economic Geology. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself in this chapter to a brief review of the structure and extent of 
our coal field, referring the reader to the various reports on the local 
geology of the State for all detailed statements of the facts upon which 
the generalizations now made are based. 

The upper division of the Carboniferous system, known among geolo- 
Sists as the Coal Measures, underlies the surface of the south-eastern 
third of the State. This, as has been before said, is, with the exception 
Of the Drift, the highest member of the geological series in Ohio. In 
hamony with the general arrangement of the rocks which fill the 
reat Alleghany basin, the Coal Measures form a series of sheets that, 
With a general easterly dip, lie on the slope of the anticlinal axis 
Which traverses our State from Cincinnati to the Lake. Over all the 
Gastern half of Ohio the dip of the rocks is toward the east, and all the 
Strata which come to the surface along the middle line of the State are, 
©n our eastern border, buried to the depth of 1000 feet or more. Sharing 
ın this general arrangement, the different elements that compose our 
Coal series form sheets of which the edges come to the surface in lines ot 
Cutcrop further and further eastward as we ascend the geological scale. 
On the northern and western margin of the coal field, only the lower 

Seams of coal and their associated rocks are found, while in going from 

this line southward or eastward toward the center of the basin the out- 

ctops of one and another of the higher beds of coal are passed over, till 

on the Ohio, near Wheeling, the surface of the highlands is underlain by 

nearly 1200 feet of Coal Measure rocks, in which are included ten or 
8 
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twelve workable seams of coal. As a consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the amount of coal underlying any given county or town in the 
coal area depends on its proximity to the center and deepest portion of 
the basin. So that while we have an aggregate of about 12,000 square 
miles of territory underlain by coal, not all parts of this are equally en- 
dowed with this great source of wealth. Along the margin of the coal 
basin, in many places, only a single coal seam is present, but the peculiar 
excellence of this one compensates in part for the deficiency in quantity. 
The aggregate thickness of all the beds included in the section of the 
south-eastern and deepest portion of our coal basin is perhaps fifty feet. 
The average coal contents of our territory may, therefore, be taken as 
something like the mean between the minimum, a single seam four to 
five feet, and the maximum reported above, or, in other words, twenty-five 
to thirty feet of workable coal. 

The coal seams which give character and value to the formation that 
includes them compose, therefore, but a small portion of the mass of 
strata with which they are associated. The other elements in the sec- 
tion are sandstones, shales, limestones, fire-clay, and iron ore. The na- 
ture of the materials forming the Coal Measures, their relations and 
relative quantities, will be best learned from an inspection of the en- 
graved section of our Coal Measures which accompanies this chapter. 

By referring to this section and the many others published in our 
reports, it will be seen that the elements composing the Coal Measures 
occur in an order of superposition that is so constant, or at least so fre- 
quently repeated, that it cannot be a matter of chance, but must be the 
expression of a general law. The order of sequence to which I have 
referred, and which will be noticed in these sections, is this, namely, 
that the coal strata almost invariably rest upon beds of fire-clay. They 
are also almost always covered with shale of greater or less thickness, 
and this in turn is overlaid sometimes with a sandstone, more rarely 
with limestone; and thus each section is susceptible of division into 
series of three or more members each, in which the elements hold nearly 
a constant relation to each other. These strata will be considered in 
the order of their occurrence, and as far as possible the history of their 
formation will be deduced from the facts which they present. For sev- 
eral reasons it is most natural and convenient to consider the fire-clays 
as forming the base of each series. In all ordinary circumstances, these 
are continuous sheets from one to twenty—generally three to four—feet 
thiek, of nearly homogeneous, compact gray clay, which, possessing the 
property of resisting fire to u marked degree, has from this fact received 
the name it bears. The fire-clays are usually penetrated in every direo- 
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tion by the roots of plants, usually Stigmaria, formerly regarded as an en- 
tire aquatic plant, but now known to be the roots of trees which are char- 
acteristic elements of the coal flora, Lepidodendron and Sigillaria. Some- 
times the stumps and spreading roots ot these trees are found in unbroken 
connection buried in the fire-clay. 

Upon the fire-clay we almost always find a stratum of coal of greater 
or less thickness. Sometimes this is very thin, sometimes, though rarely, 
entirely wanting, and in most such instances we can gather proof that 
it has been removed, either mechanically or by oxidation. This coal 
throughout its entire mass shows traces of vegetable structure, and it is 
now agreed among all good authorities that it has accumulated by plant 
growth in the locality where it is found. Various theories have been 
proposed to account for the formation of coal, viz., that it is of animal 
origin; that it was formed from petroleum ; that it is derived from vege- 
table tissue transported by river currents and gathered in water basins ; 
but these theories have already been sufficiently discussed and so clearly 
disproved that no further reference to them is needed here. All those 
Who have carefully studied the phenomena presented in our coal fields 
have been satisfied that the beds of coal have been formed where they 
are now found by the bituminization of vegetable tissue, which accu- 
mulated precisely as peat does now. Peat beds usually occupy marshes, 
And are produced by the bituminization of the various plants that grow 

in water or on moist surfaces. In making a section of a peat bog we 
Almost always find beneath the peat a layer of clay very much like the fire- 
Clay, and by an examination of many of these peat-producing marshes 
It has been discovered that they have generally been pools of water in 
Which a fine sediment accumulated at the bottom, and that these pools 
aye been invaded by vegetable growth until they are more or less filled 
tp by the accumulation of the bituminized leaves, trunks, etc., of dif- 
©rent generations of plants. 

The effect of the growth of aquatic plants on the soil in which they 
“re rooted is to abstract the alkalies, sulphur, phosphorus, and a portion 
Of the silica, and leave a fine homogeneous clay containing a large 
Percentage of alumina and highly resistant to fire. This we learn by 
Analyses of clays under our peat bogs. Hence, from the great similar- 

ity, almost identity, which they exhibit with the fire-clays of the Coal 

easures, we may fairly conclude that their histories are essentially the 
same. The coal seams in our State vary in thickness from one inch to 
twelve feet, and as the material composing them has been greatly con- 
densed by pressure, we may infer that they represent beds of peat of from 
one to fifty feet in thickness. These were formed by the gradual, perhaps 
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annual, accumulation of the leaves, twigs, fruits, etc., of the plants 
which covered the coal marshes. This we learn from a careful micro- 
scopic study of the coal itself.* Hence the coal beds, though of insig- 
nificant thickness as compared with the associated strata, probably rep- 
resent long intervals of time. These intervals, however, ultimately 
ended, and the peat bogs, the growth of which took place at or above 
the water level, were submerged generally at considerable depth, for 
we find them overlaid by sedimentary strata many feet in thickness. 
Usually the water which flowed over them transported and deposited 
clay or sand. When the change took place quietly the sediment was 
fine, and we now find it as a clay shale; when attended with more 
violence the motion of the water was quicker, its transporting power 
greater, and it spread thick sheets of coarse material sometimes over 
large areas. Oftener than otherwise, this turbulent flood or rapid cur- 
rent succeeded a period of quiet submergence, as we generally find 
shales succeeding the coal, and this in turn overlaid by sandstone, this 
sandstone locally cutting out the shale or coal, or both, and forming 
what are known in miners’ language as horsebacks, which are simply 
beds of sand deposited in channels cut by water currents in the then 
soft materials, now forming our beds of shale and coal. Where the 
subsidence, greater than usual, resulted in the extension into the coal 
basin of an arm of the sea, this quietly deposited calcareous sediments, 
which now form limestones. In process of time the water basins in which 
the sediments I have described—shales, sandstones, and limestones— 
were deposited, were, sometimes by elevation, sometimes by filling up, 
shallowed until they were again pools and marshes, where fire-clays and 
beds of coal were again formed, again to be submerged. In this way 
the whole 1,000 feet of our Coal Measures have been built up and form 
a record of a subsidence along the center of the coal basin (which passes 
near Pittsburgh) of more than 2,000 feet. That this subsidence was 
local we learn from the fact that the upper coal beds occupy narrower 
limits than the lower. Erosion may have done something to contract 


* By Mr. E. W. Binney, of Manchester, England, the theory has been advanced 
that coal was mainly formed from the spores (microspores and macrospores) of cryp- 
togamous plants, such as Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, etc.; but a searching examination 
of our coals has shown me that though sporangia and spores are common enough 
in the coal beds, they make up no considerable portion of the mass. In all classes 
of plants living at the present day the organs of fructification are insignificant in 
volume as compared with the organs which belong to the vegetative system of the 
plant (4. e., roots, stems and leaves), and we may infer that such has always been 
the case. 
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the area of the upper coals, but had they ever reached as far as the 
lower ones they would certainly be found elsewhere than they are, 2. e., 
only in the center of the basin. In the western coal fields we find that 
the subsidence was progressive in one or another direction, the upper 
coal seams then reaching in this direction far beyond the lower. In the 
Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field, however, the basin seems to 
have narrowed as it deepened. That intervals of elevation alternated 
with those of subsidence seems proven by the fact that beds of fire-clay 
and coal sometimes rest directly upon limestones which must have been 
deposited in somewhat clear and deep water. This water must have 
been withdrawn to make the growth of a bed of coal on its sediment 
possible. Proofs of greater elevations are also not wanting in the Coal 
Measures, such, for instance, as is furnished by the following case, re- 
ported by Mr. M. C. Read: In Clarke township, Coshocton county, is a 
channel, now filled with sandstone, 280 feet deep. This cuts out in a 
narrow belt all the lower coals from No. 5 down. Complete sections in 
the vicinity show the coal seams to be regular and undisturbed on either 
side. This is the result of sub-serial erosion, and proves that during the 
Coal Measure epoch this region was elevated several hundred feet above 
the sea level. Thus we see that our Coal Measures form the record of 
a subsidence of the great geosynclinal lying between the Blue Ridge 
and the Cincinnati axis, a subsidence which carried the central portion 
of the trough down at least 2,000 feet. This would have formed here a 
deep synclinal valley, but that, being a comparatively narrow trough 
and receiving the drainage of a continent lying north and east, it was 
filled nearly as fast as formed. That the sinking was unequal we learn 
from the unequal distribution of the limestones, which are the most dis- 
tinct marks of the reach and continuance of the successive submerg- 
€nces. The great limestone associated with the Pittsburgh coal, for 
Instance, occupies only the central portion of the basin, and thins out 
both east and west, while some of the lower limestones have their line 
Of greatest development quite within our State and are unknown in 
Pennsylvania. The same thing is taught by the coal strata, some of 
Which are quite local; others are very extensive, but none cover the 
Whole breadth of the basin. But the best proof of unequal subsidence 
that we find in the Coal Measures is afforded by the great variation 
Which is observable in the interval which separates the different seams 
in the series (examples of which will be given hereafter) and in the 
Splitting up of our coal seams into two or more subordinate seams in 
their extension in one or another direction from localities where they 
are found forming nearly a homogeneous mass. Such instances occur in 
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all known coal fields, and some which have come under our observation 
will be referred to in another place. 

In the shales which overlie the coal seams we very frequently meet 
with the casts of the bases of the trunks of trees which were once 
rooted in the coal. These are generally short, showing that the upper 
portions of these trees rotted away before clay and sand were deposited 


- around them; but in one instance I have seen a trunk of Sigillaria which 


projected fifteen feet above the carbonaceous mass in which it grew. 
The sections of these trunks are frequently seen in the roofs of our coal 
mines, each traced by a circle of carbonaceous matter. These circles 
are sometimes called ‘“ pot-bottoms” by the miners, and they are re- 
garded by them with some dread, as from the conical form of the stump 
it sometimes drops out, and falls with suflicient force to crush any one 
beneath it. The first layer of the shale above the coal is generally filled 
with the impressions of the trunks, leaves, and fruit of the forest that 
was growing over the coal marsh at the time of its submergence, while 
the superincumbent layers of shale and sandstone may be entirely bar- 
ren of plant impressions. 

The alternation of sheets of vegetable matter with rooted trunks and 
other indications of the growth of a sheet of vegetation on a land sur- 
face, with layers of limestone full of marine shells, may be accepted as 
conclusive proof of great and repeated changes of physical condition in 
the area of our coal basin, and we may generally find evidence that these 
changes were produced by elevations and depressions of the bottom of 
the basin. The number of such alternations, however, is so great that 
some persons have found it difficult to believe that so many oscillations 
of level could have taken place in our terra firma during one chapter of 
geological history. It should be remembered, however, that the lapse of 
time recorded in our Coal Measures would, if expressed in years, be 
almost infinite as compared with the epochs of human history. We 
know, too, that warpings of the surface are now constantly taking place 
in all parts of the globe, and though accomplished so slowly that they 
are scarcely perceptible to our observation, evidences of recent changes 
of level have been gathered from many localities on the margin of our 
own and the European continent. The shores of the Mediterranean 
afford many examples of local elevation and depression. The coast of 
Sweden is known to be now slowly rising, but most toward the north, 
and Lyell makes the average rate of movement four feet in a century. 
On the North American coast similar local changes are going on. In 
Greenland a slow subsidence is taking place; at St. John’s, in New 
Brunswick, the land is rising ; sinking at the island of Grand Manan; 
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rising on the coast opposite, at Bathurst, and rising at Prince Edward’s 
Island. (J. D. Dana.) According to Prof. G. H. Cook, the coast of New 
Jersey and Long Island is slowly sinking. On the coast of California I 
have observed several raised beaches marked by lines of marine shells— 
some of which still retain their colors—and rocks bored by Pholas. It is 
also plainly shown that the elevations have been local and unequal. 
There is, therefore, no inherent improbability in the view that the alter- 
nations of marine and terrestrial conditions, of which we find records in 
the Coal Measures, were produced by the sinking and rising of the bot- 
tom of the great geosynclinal trough of the Alleghany coal field. It is 
posible, however, that some of the influxes of the sea, of which we 
have record in the phenomena described, were produced by the breaking 
down of barriers by which the sea had been excluded. In such cases 
effects may have been produced similar to those that have been wit- 
nessed in the inundations of Holland. On the low coast of the Nether- 
lands the sea is carefully excluded by artificial embankments, and large 
areas have by this means been wrested from its grasp. On the marshy 
surface within the dykes by which the land is now protected beds of 
peat have grown. From time to time storms have broken over the bar- 
Tiers by which the sea is kept out, and it has rushed in, covering many 
Square miles with its waters and the sediments they have transported. 
In such localities the sea has been again excluded by restoring the 
dykes, and peat is now dug in some of these districts, where it forms 
Several strata separated by beds of gravel and sand which mark succes- 
Sive irruptions of the sea. In these peat beds, with the strata that di- 
Wide them, we have a very close imitation of the phenomena presented 
by the beds of coal. This instance is cited as a possible, though not as 
& probable, explanation of the facts observed in our coal field. Some 
local submergences may have occurred in the manner suggested, but 
Most of those recorded have been on too grand a scale, as it seems to me, 
to be the results of bursting of barriers without changes of level. 

The chemical processes which have been concerned in the formation 
Of coal have been quite fully described in our former reports, and I shall 
ive here only a brief review of the subject. Coal is now considered by 
All good chemists and geologists as of organic origin, and it may easily 
be demonstrated that it has been derived from the decomposition of 
Vegetable tissue. It forms only one of a group of carbonaceous sub- 
Stances which begins with woody fibre and ends with graphite. These 
are all derived from vegetable tissue in the changes which it undergoes 

when buried under water or earth. The different products of the pro- 
gressive change through which vegetable matter passes under such 
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circumstances—and which is a kind of distillation—are, peat, lignite, 
bituminous and anthracite coal, graphite and asphaltum, which are 
solids; carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, etc., which are gases. Of 
these, all the solids, excepting asphaltum, are residual products, while 
that substance and the liquids and gases are the evolved products, or dis- 
tillates. Neither of these substances has any definite formula of compo- 
sition, as each individual specimen may represent a distinct stage of 
the process of bituminization. The first mineralized solid formed from 
vegetable tissue is usually called lignite, if derived from wood ; peat, if 
from herbaceous vegetation. These terms are, however, somewhat vaguely 
employed; for while the term peat is used only for the brown, spongy 
mass—mostly derived from mosses—which is found in our surface bogs 
and is now forming, the name lignite is given not only to bituminized 
woody tissue, but to the Tertiary and Cretaceous coals, even though they 
may have been formed of the same materials and in the samo way as 
our recent peat beds. 

Such being the relations of the carbon series, it is manifest that to 
express each one by a distinct formula, as though they were mineral spe- 
cies or definite chemical compounds, is a miss‘atement of the truth of 
nature, and is calculated to create misapprehension. This will be obvi- 
ous to any one who will compare the hundreds of careful analyses which 
have been published of the different hydrocarbons. The nature of the 
changes which take place in the formation of peat and lignite from veg- 
etable tissue will be seen by the comparison of typical examples of each 
given below: 


Vegetable tissue. Loss. Peat. 
Carbon ...... 200200 000000 000000 ssceee seeees coceee nenn 49.1 21.50 27.6 
Hydrogen....... ouu00s cooecceee onnsnannn snnnen sonnonnen 6.3 3.50 2.8 
OXYQZEMN WERRFRRPREPPEFFEFEPFFFRPRFREEFEPEREREFERRRRRERER 44.6 29.10 15.5 

Wood. Loss. Lignite, 

Carbon ...... sssasseer covsce snensonnnnsnnsnnnn nennen ene 49.1 18.65 30.45 
Hydrogen ........cecccocee sssennennnnnnnn coveeseee ann 6.3 3.25 3.05 
OXYQEMN WRRPPEPFRRFFPPFEFFRURFERRERRERERERRRURRPRRRRRRR 44.6 24.40 20.30 


In this process the evolved products represented by the loss are water, 
carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen, or petroleum. 

Where peat or lignite have been long buried in the earth they have 
suffered still further loss and change, and are converted into what is 
termed bituminous coal, as will be seen in the following example: 


Lignite. Loss. Bitaminous Coal. 
Carbon .....0.csece cossevece ceccce snnnnn sovcee ononee 30.45 12.35 18.10 
Fy drogen ......0. -cceee coceee cocees cvcees sense ces 3.05 1.85 1.20 
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This is the condition in which we find most of the beds of peat and 
lignite that accumulated in what is called the Carboniferous age, millions 
of years ago, and which, deeply buried, have been subjected to a slow 
and general distillation, resulting in the different varieties of bitumin- 
ouscoal. Where exposed to peculiar influences, as to heat from volcanic 
eruptions, or from the elevation of mountain chains, where all the strata 
are metamorphosed, the volatile constituents of bituminous coal are par- 
tially or perfectly driven off, giving us, first, semi-bituminous coal, then 
anthracite, and finally graphite. The process by which graphite and 

anthracite are formed from ordinary bituminous coal is indicated in the 
succeeding formule : 


Bituminous Coal. Loss, Anthracite. 
Carbon ....ccc00 220000 cocessce soseee cecees cossee covees 18.10 3.57 14.53 
Hydrogen...... ..cscc cscnsceee sonne cocces ses soseesce 1.20 0.93 0.27 
OXYGEN 2.0... 000000 cocsee cececs coscns cvcsee sevens ceses 2.07 1.32 0.65 
Anthracite. Loss, Graphite. 
Carbon .......00ccccee ssccec cee csesesccscesssesseceree 14.53 1.42 13.11 
Hydrogen...... ses sees 000 ser cccecssscesseessssceces 0,27 0.14 0.13 
Oxygen 00.00. cee ces one ccc crsecscseceeccecsscssscecrene — 0.60 0.65 0.00 


All the varieties of coal mentioned above shade into each other, and 
we have lignites that exhibit every degree of approach to bituminous 
Coals; semi-bituminous coals intermediate between bituminous coal and 
“nthracite and graphitic anthracite, by which the anthracites are con- 
Moected with graphite. 

The geological portion of the different varieties of coal accords with 
the theory of their origin given above. For example: the oldest rocks 

nown, contain only the residual products of the distillation of vegetable 
tissue, graphite and anthracite. In the Carboniferous age the terrestrial 
Vegetation was luxuriant over large areas, and conditions prevailed 
favorable to the formation of beds of peat.* These, submerged and deeply 
buried under sediments which were deposited upon them, have, as a 





* Judging from the circumstances in which the most extensive deposits of peat are 
Produced at the present time, we may infer that the climate was moist and equable, 
but neither very hot nor cold, since in tropical climates vegetable tissue runs through 

all its changes so rapidly that but but little accumulates in a bituminized state, while 
in a cold climate vegetation is stinted, and there is but little of it to be preserved. It 
has been suggested that in the Carboniferous age the atmosphere contained much 

More carbonic acid than now. But of this no proof is given except the succulent and 

luxuriant vegetation, while the great numbers of air-breathing animals represented 

by remains found in the Carboniferous rocks indicate that the atmosphere was not 
greatly different from what it now is. 
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general rule, been changed to our beds of bituminous coal—to anthracite 
where local causes have carried the distillation further. In formations 
more modern than the Carboniferous, the accumulations of bituminous 
vegetation are, as before stated, usually classed as lignites, though they 
have been formed in the same way as our coals. These contain more 
water and oxygen, and are less valuable as fuels than the true coals, but 
they shade into them imperceptibly, and locally nature has accelerated her 
processes, and by volcanic heat has distilled lignites to anthracite, as at 
the Placer Mountain, New Mexico, and on Queen Charlotte’s Island, 
where excellent anthracite has been produced from Cretaceous lignites, 
and at Los Bronces, in Sonora, Triassic coal is converted into anthracite 
by a similar cause. In China there are extensive deposits of Mesozoic 
coal, which have been converted into good anthracite throughout consid- 
erable districts. At the present time we see the formation of coal only 
in its initial periods, viz., the growth of vegetation and the accumula- 
tion of bituminized vegetable tissue in marshes where oxidation is pre- 
vented or retarded by water. By artificial processes we can, however, 
hasten the changes in vegetable matter, and by distillation produce lig- 
nite, bituminous coal, and anthracite. In eastern America all the coal 
strata, excepting the small Triassic basins of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, are of Carboniferous age. In the valley of the Mississippi, where 
they have suffered no local metamorphosis, they are all of the bitumin- 
ous class. In the Alleghanies the same strata, having been somewhat 
affected by the causes which resulted in the upheaval of the mountains, 
have lost a portion of their volatile matter, and have become what are 
known as semi-bituminous coals. To this group belong the coals of 
Frostburgh, Broad Top, Blossburgh, etc. Still further east the Carbon- 
iferous strata are more metamorphosed, and all the coal of eastern Penn- 
sylvania is anthracite. In Rhode Island a coal basin of limited extent 
of the same age with those of Pennsylvania seems to have been still 
nearer the focus of metamorphic action, and here the coal is partially 
converted into graphite, forming the variety known as graphitic anthra- 
cite. 

All the coals within the Ohio coal field are classed as bituminous coals, 
but among them we find those which form several different varieties 
when classified by their physical structure, their chemical composition, 
and their uses in the arts. These are, first, the dry, open-burning, or 
furnace coals; second, cementing, or coking coals; third, cannel coals. 
Of these the first and second varieties are sometimes classed as cubical, or 
block coals, from their tendency to break into more or less cubical blocks. 

The first variety enumerated includes those that do not coke and ad- 
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here in the furnace, and such as can be used in the raw state for the 
manufacture of iron. They have generally a distinctly laminated struc- 
ture, and are composed of bituminous layers, separated by thin parti- 
tions of cannel or mineral charcoal, materials which do not coke. Hence 
the bitumen in them—relatively small in quantity—is held in cells, and 
cannot flow together so as to give the mass a pasty, coherent character. 
In Ohio the lowest stratum of this series (Coal No. 1, the Briar Hill, 
Massillon and Jackson coal) is generally a furnace coal. As it occurs in 
the Mahoning valley, it is a type and standard of, the class to which it 
belongs, and is one of the best furnace fuels known, half the iron pro- 
duced in the State being made with it. In consequence of the structure 
of our coal basin (Coal No. 1 underlying all the others, and dipping to- 
ward the south and east), it is for the most part covered by the underly- 
ing rocks, and whether it extends beneath the center of the basin is yet 
uncertain. Coal No. 6—the “ Great vein,” the Straitsville, the Steubenville 
shaft seam, etc.—has locally this open burning character. 

The second class, or cementing coals, are such as have few partitions, 
but show upon fracture broad surfaces of pitch-like bitumen. These, to 
& greater or less degree, melt or agglutinate by heat, forming what black- 
Smiths term a hollow fire. This property causes them to choke up the 
furmace and arrest the equal diffusion of the blast through the charge; 
hence they cannot be used in the raw state for the manufacture of iron, 
but must be coked. This process of coking consists in burning off 
the bituminous or gaseous portion, which leaves the coal in the condi- 
tion of anthracite, except that as this change is effected without pres- 
Sure the resulting material is cellular and spongy. Coals of this charac- 
ter, when free from sulphur—their great contaminating impurity—are 
“eed for the manufacture of gas; the volatile portion driven off in the 

Fetorts serving the purpose of illumination, while that which remains is 

©oke, and may be used as fuel. By far the greater portion of our coals 

“aye of the coking variety. Up to the present time they have been but. 
8 paringly used as furnace fuels, from the fact that they generally contain 

an objectionable amount of sulphur. Many of them are capable, how- 

© ver, by proper treatment, of yielding an excellent coke, and the future 

Industries of the State largely depend upon the degree of intelligence 

a.nd energy shown in the utilization of our cementing coals. 

The cannel coals are more compact and homogeneous in texture, and 
Contain a larger percentage of volatile matter than the others; also, the 
8a3 they furnish has higher illuminating power; hence they would be 
used to the exclusion of all others for the manufacture of gas, but that 
the coke yielded by them is of inferior quality. They are, therefore, 
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chiefly employed as household fuels, for which they are specially adapted, 
and, in small portions, for enriching the gas from inferior varieties. 

The marked differences which are observable in the varieties of coal 
which I have enumerated are due. as I conceive, mainly to the circum- 
stances in which they were deposited. By Prof. Lesyuereux they are 
ascribed to differences in the character of the vegetation from which they 
were formed; but this can be accepted as only a very partial explana- 
tion. Nearly all of our coal seams exhibit considerable variation of 
quality at different localities and in different parts of the same bed. Our 
cubical coals show changes in the relative quantities of volatile matter 
and fixed carbon which they contain, and in their tendency to cement in 
the fire; they also sometimes merge into cannel, in part or entirely, in 
passing from one township or county into another. But these differ- 
ences, striking as they are, are not accompanied by any appreciable 
change in the vegetation, so far as we can judge by examination of the 
coal itself, or from the impressions of plants contained in the roof-stones 
or fire-clays. It is possible that the open burning character which the 
Briar Hill seam so generally exhibits may be in some degree due to the 
kind of the vegetation from which it was formed; but this is a mere 
conjecture, which derives no support from the plant remains found with 
it. As has been already stated, the open burning coals have a distinctly 
laminated structure which is recognizable at a glance. This is so char- 
acteristic that it may be always accepted as proof that a coal which pos- 
sesses it is not cementing, whatever its chemical composition may be. 
The distinction between coking and open burning coals is evidently not 
dependent upon the relative proportions of volatile matter and fixed car- 
bon, since the semi-bituminous coals of Pennsvlvania and Maryland, 
which contain only from 17 to 20 per cent. of volatile matter, are emi- 
nently coking, while the typical furnace coals, such as the Briar Hill 
and Brazil, contain nearly twice as much volatile matter, and yet do not 
coke. All the cubical coals are more or less laminated—:. e., exhibit 
alternations of bright and dull lines. In the cementing coals the pitchy 
layers are broad, and the lines of separation between them are thin and 
broken ; hence these coals exhibit on their cleavage planes smooth sur- 
faces of a black, pitchy appearance, by which an experienced eye can at 
once identify them. The cause of the lamination of our coals is as yet 
unknown, but I have supposed it possible that it was dependent upon 
an annual contribution of vegetable debris, or a periodical variation in 
the quantity of water in the coal marsh. This isan interesting subject, 
but one which will be really understood only when it shall have received 
more attention than has yet been given to it. 
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The peculiarities of the cannel coals, which have been already referred 
to, have also been ascribed to the vegetation from which they were de- 
rived; but I think it can be plainly shown that they owe their charac- 
teristic features to the method in which they have been formed. As the 
result of many years’ study of our coal strata, I suggested, in a paper 
published in the American Journal of Science in 1857, that cannel coals 
were formed in lagoons of open water in the coal marshes, and that in 
these lagoons the completely macerated vegetable tissue—probably for 
the most part parenchyma—accumulated as a fine carbonaceous mud, 

and all my subsequent observation has tended to confirm this conclu- 
Sion. The evidence upon which it rests is briefly as follows: 

Ist. The cannel coals in their intimate structure are more homoge- 
meous than the cubical coals, and show nothing of the alternations of 
bright and dull lines to-which reference has been made, and which we 
May consider as proofs of changing surface conditions in the coal marsh. 

2d. Though not laminated in the sense that the cubical coals are, the 
Cannels are more distinctly stratified like other rocks which are deposited 
from aqueous suspension. 

3d. The cannel coals generally contain a greater percentage of vola- 
tile matter than the cubical coals, and the gas made from them consists 
More largely of hydrogen, and has higher illuminating power. All of 
Which is a natural result of their deposition in a hydrogenous medium 

Which prevented oxidation. 

4th. Cannel coals, as a class, contain more ash than the cubical coals, 
“nnd they frequently pass into bituminous shale. This occurs where the 
Water from which they were deposited had a more rapid motion and 
reater transporting power. It then carried and mingled with its car- 

Naceous sediment an increasing and ultimately preponderating amount 
©f mineral matter. 

Sth. Cannel coal contains, as characteristic fossils, aquatic animals, 
Such as mollusks, fishes, amphibians, and crustaceans. These are some- 

times so abundant and of such a character as to prove conclusively that 

they inhabited pools of water in which cannel coal was deposited as a 
sediment. Where plant remains are found in cannel, they are usually 
floated fragments which show the effect of long maceration—fern fronds, 
for example, being usually skeletonized. 

. 6th. In the lagoons of open water found in our modern peat marshes 

fine carbonaceous mud accumulates, which, when dried, closely resem- 

bles in appearance and properties our cannel coal. 

With such evidence before us, it seems that there should be no great 

difference of opinion as to the origin and mode of formation of cannel 
coal. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE COAL BASIN. 


One of the most important results of our study of the Coal Measures 
of Ohio is the discovery that instead of forming one symmetrical basin 
with a uniform dip toward the south-east, they lie in a series of subordi- 
nate troughs which are in a general way parallel with the axis of the 
great one of which they are parts. In other words, that the western 
slope of the basin exhibits a series of undulations which locally neutral- 
ize or reverse the general easterly dip. Such a series of subordinate 
basins have been shown to exist in western Pennsylvania, and those 
traced by our Corps, though less strongly marked, are similar in character 
to those described by Prof. Rogers and his assistants, and evidently be- 
long to the same system. The outlines of these basins have not been 
fully traced, but those which le on the northern half of the State are 
described in our Report of Progress for 1870. 

Their existence may be demonstrated by a few profiles drawn across 
the coal area from west to east. For example, beginning on the western 
margin of the coal basin at Nashville, in Holmes county, and tracing a 
line directly eastward, we find that the dip is rapid to the valley of 
the Killbuck, at Millersburg; thence eastward the strata rise gently in 
a fold which lies between the valleys of the Tuscarawas and the Kill- 
buck. Passing this, the dip is again eastward to Dover, from which 
place the strata gently rise over an arch in Carroll county, thence de- 
scend rapidly to the Ohio. Owing to this arrangement, the section of 
the rocks exposed in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at New Philadelphia, 
is precisely the same as that seen in the valley of the Ohio at the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, and in the valley of the Little Beaver, on the Penn- 
sylvania line. Further south we find indications of similar undulations. 
From the west line of Coshocton county to Coshocton, the dip is over 500 
feet, and this continues till the bottom of the trough is reached near 
Jacobsport ; thence the strata rise easterly until at Bridgeport they lie 
135 feet higher than in the bottom of the trough further west. In carry- 
ing the line further east, two narrow synclinal basins are passed before 
reaching that in which the Ohio flows. In the reports of Prof. Steven- 
son on Harrison, Guernsey, and Muskingum counties, the folds which 
traverse the Coal Measures in this region are described at some length, 
and he there refers to localities where the westerly dip amounts to as 
much as 100 feet to the mile. In following the line of the Pittsburgh, 
Oincinnati and St. Louis Railroad from Coshocton to Steubenville, traces 
of the folds referred to are distinctly seen, although they are not crossed 
at right angles. For example, taking coal No. 6, the most continuous 
and important seam in this region as a guide, we find that its altitude 
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tt Coshocton is 248 feet; at Newcomerstown, 293; at Port Washington, 
260 ; at Lock 17, 295, and at Urichsville, 275 feet above Lake Erie. East 
>f this point it dips rapidly, and at Steubenville is below the level of the 
Shio. The profile section of the Central Ohio Railroad shows a series of 
3imnilar undulations which are in part identical with those already named. 
For example, from Bellaire to a point within two miles of Campbell’s 
Station the dip is uniformly south-east, though varying somewhat in its 
rapidity at different places. At the point last mentioned the dip changes 
to the west, but recovers its normal direction before reaching Camp- 
bell’s. From Campbell’s to the quarry east of Cambridge the dip con- 
tinues south-east. It there changes locally to the west, but recovers itself 
before reaching the tunnel. The dip is again reversed at a point between 
the tunnel and Castle’s. From this latter point it is variable to within 
a mile of Concord, where the south-easterly dip is very rapid, and con- 
tinues so—diminishing from 100 to 50 feet per mile—to Norwich. It is 
there reversed to 35 feet per mile west for four miles, thence it undulates 
greatly, though the westerly dip prevails until within one mile of Coal- 
dale, where it again becomes south-easterly, and so continues to Newark. 
(Stevenson.) 
A knowledge of the undulations which traverse our Coal Measures is 
Of great practical importance, as they render utterly abortive any attempt 
to ascertain the position of coal seams by any system of triangulation or 
Calculation based on a supposed uniformity of the dip. Such methods 
Are worse than worthless, since they are liable to mislead. It is scarcely 
Mecessary to say that the only way in which the dip of the rocks, in any 
larger or smaller division of the State, can be determined, is by careful 
local observation ; and the only reliable method—aside from boring—of 
astertaining the position of beds of coal which lie below the surface, is 
to acquire a knowledge of the succession of the strata, and judge of what 
is concealed by its known relations to what is exposed. 
The arches and troughs which have been described above affect other 
portions of our geological series beside the Coal Measures, and their con- 
Nection with the general structure of the rocks which underlie the State 


18 shown in the discussion of the causes of our topography, Vol. I., Part 
I, p. 39. 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE BOTTOM OF THE COAL BASIN. 


The folds described in the last section are plainly the result of dis- 
turbances which have affected the Coal Measures after the deposition of 
the entire series. They are proximately parallel with the Alleghanies, 
and are undoubtedly the gentler waves produced by the upheaval of this 
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mountain chain at points remote from the center of action. We fi 
however, in the coal basin proofs of disturbances which took place Iı 
anterior to the elevation of the Alleghany Mountains, by which 
parallelism of our coal seams was in many places destroyed. We: 
have evidence that before the deposition of the lower coals the suri 
in which they accumulated was quite irregular, and by these irregul 
ties their continuity was locally broken, and their extent north : 
east, definitely limited. We know that the Alleghany Mountains pro 
had no existence till after the close of the Carboniferous age; but 
Blue Ridge is much older, and our Alleghany coal field, during the de 
sition of the Carboniferous rocks, was a broad, low plain—sometu 
above and sometimes below the water level—which stretched acı 
from the Cincinnati arch to the base of the Blue Ridge. This plain 
bay, or lake—for it was all three at different times—had at the daw 
the Coal Measure epoch a somewhat uneven bottom and irregular m 
gin. Gravel hills which now form masses of conglomerate bounded it 
the north and were scattered irregularly over its surface, and here s 
there along its western margin were ridges and knolls of Wave 
rocks, partly formed by erosion during the deposition of the Conglc 
erate, and partly due to felds which belong to the period of the Cinc 
nati arch. Over this surface the Coal Measures were deposited la; 
after layer, like a fall of snow, filling all its valleys and burying 
hills, and producing finally an even and monotonous surface. They 
gress of this series of events was, however, not uniform, for, as we he 
seen, the Coal Measure plain was at times elevated and deeply scored 
surface erosion; but the irregularities produced at such times were 
obliterated by subsequent submergence and depositions. 

The uneven character of the bottom of the coal basin is well sho 
by the interruptions of the lowest coal seam, which was apparently 
posited in a marsh of which the margin was fringed with points € 
headlands, and the continuity broken by ridges and knolls which r 
above its surface. Hence we find this seam occupying a series of ch 
nels and basins separated by barren intervals of greater or less exte 
These are fully described in the reports on Trumbull, Portage, Stark a 
other counties, through which the outcrop of coal No. 1 passes. 

The buried hills of Waverly and Conglomerate rock which interru 
the coal seams in the southern portions of the State are frequently: 
ferred to in the reports of Prof. Andrews. They also occur along t 
western margin of the coal field north of the National Road, in Licki 
Knox, Richland, ana Holmes counties. The most striking of these 
that seen along the line letween Richland and Holmes, where the L 
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Gonville hills, composed of Waverly rock, seem to have presented a 
sormnewhat abrupt declivity toward the coal basin, against which the 
Coal Measures were horizontally deposited to the depth of several hun- 
dred feet. This is shown by the sections exposed on opposite sides of 
the valley of the Mohican. On the east, the hills which bound the val- 
ley contain seven workable seams of coal, while on the west there are 
mone. 
BOUNDARIES OF THE COAL FIELD. 


The margin of the coal basin forms a tortuous line which enters the 
State in the northern part of Trumbull county, passing thence south- 
westerly to the valley of the Mahoning, where it ia deflected far to the 
south-east. West of Youngstown it runs through the southern town- 
ships of Trumbull county, where it is deflected north nearly to the cen- 
ter of Geauga county, where it incloses a long tongue and two or three 
small islands. Thence returning into Portage, it passes south-easterly 
through the southern part of Summit to New Portage, where it is de- 
flected to the north-west and incloses a considerable area in south-eastern 
| Medina. Thence it runs south-westerly again through the corner of 
Wayne to the south-western corner of Holmes. Thence it passes nearly 
Southward along the western margin of Holmes and Coshocton ; thence 
So0uth-westerly through the eastern part of Licking nearly to Newark. 
A ts course is thence for fifty miles nearly south to the center of Hocking, 
‘Where it turns slightly westward and passes through Vinton, Jackson, 
Che eastern portion of Pike and Scioto to the Ohio, which it crosses a 
Little above Portsmouth. The counties of which the surface is wholly or 
“arıetly underlain with coal are Mahoning, Columbiana, Portage, Stark, 
Zlolmes, Carroll, Tuscarawas, Jefferson, Harrison, Belmont, Guernsey, 
Cehocton, Muskingum, Perry, Noble, Morgan, Washington, Monroe, 
Meigs, Athens, Jackson, Gallia, and Lawrence. Valuable deposits of 
Coal are also obtained in some of the townships of Trumbull, Summit, 
Medina, Wayne, Licking, Hocking, Pike, and Scioto. Patches of Coal 
re rocks also occur in Geauga, Richland, and Knox, but it is doubt- 

ful if they contain any valuable seams of coal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE COAL STRATA. 


The brothers Rogers (Profs. W. B. and H. D.) and J. P. Lesley, who 
haye studied most carefully that portion of the Alleghany coal field 
which lies in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, have divided the Coal 
Measures into four groups, viz., the Lower Coal Measures, the Lower 
Barren Measures, the Upper Coal Measures, and the Upper Barren 
Measures. Of the upper division—a series of sandstones and shales 

9 
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nearly 1,000 feet in thickness, which are found in the central portion of 
the basin—we have no representatives in Ohio; but of all the others 
the equivalents are found in the different parts of our coal field. These 
will be briefly described in the order of their superposition, beginning 
with the lowest. 


THE LOWER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio we have immediately above the Conglomerate, if it be 
present, if absent, resting on the Waverly, a series of six to eight 
workable coal seams interstratified with sandstones, shales, limestones, 
fire-clay, and iron ore, the whole forming a mass having ap average 
thickness of about 400 feet, which correspond in a general way with 
the Lower Coal Measures of the Pennsylvania geologists. The coal 
seams of this group have been numbered from 1 to 7, beginning with 
the lowest. These are in part identical with the coal seams which 
have been enumerated by Profs. Rogers and Lesley in western Penn- 
sylvania, our Coal No. 1 being the Sharon Coal of Rogers, Coal A of 
Lesley *; No. 2, the Brookville (?) Coal of Rogers; No. 3, the Clarion Coal 
of Rogers, Coal B of Lesley; No. 4, the Kitanning Coal of Rogers, 
Coal C of Lesley; No. 5, the Lower Freeport of Rogers, Coal D of Lesley ; 
No. 6, the Upper Freeport of Rogers, Coal E of Lesley; No. 7, perhaps 
the Elk Lick Coal of Rogers, Coal F of Lesley. We also have, in the 
Lower Coal Measures two beds of limestone—underlying Coals Nos. 3 
and 4—which are remarkably constant elements in the group. These 
deserve special mention, as they may be traced almost uninterruptedly 
from the Pennsylvania line to the Ohio, and are the most reliable and 
useful guides in the exploration of the geology of the country traversed 
by them. Higher up in the group are two other limestones, which, 
though less constant, are widespread and conspicuous members of the 
series. Of these, one underlies Coal No. 6 in the eastern part of the 
State, and is the Upper Freeport limestone of the Pennsylvania geolo- 
gists; the other overlies Coal No. 7 in Stark, Tuscarawas, and Coshocton 
counties, and is the associate—frequently the representative—of the 
important Blackband stratum of this horizon. Although the Lower 
Coal Measures exhibit many changes in the thickness and character of 
the beds which compose them in passing from county to county along 
their lines of outcrop, still their general structure remains the same, 
and certain elements which they contain are so nearly constant as to 
serve as a skeleton or framework by which the various sections may 


* This is above, not under the Conglomerate, as represented by the Pennsylvania 
geologists. 
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almost always be satisfactorily correlated. This will be so apparent on 
an examination of the sheets of grouped sections which accompany this 
volume, that no further argument will be needed to prove the unity and 
system which pervades our lower coal series. 

The general arrangement of the strata which form the Lower Coal 


Measures in Ohio will be seen at a glance by reference to the section 
given below : 


SECTION OF THE LOWER COAL MEASURES OF OHIO. 








No, Strata. Feet. 
38 | Red and gray shales of Barren Measures........ssscece cesses ccesescesscecosseecce cee] seeces sce 
35 | Stillwater sandstone, often conglomerate ...............sseseecccees seeses cee soe cose 0-50 
% | Gray shale, alternating with No. 34.. sen] 0-50 
33 | Bu limestone, nodular and ferruginous (“ ‘Mountain ore”) .. sesereceen, 0-10 
32 | Blackband iron ore, often replacin sence ssscesecscoeee.| O-14 
31 | Coal No. 7, “‘ Cambridge,” “ Sheri ne and “Grof” Coal. cccsccscesccee] 2-7 
80 | Fire-clay ......220200 000000 000000000 cesses sssece nenn onsonn socces enenes seeses annnen senses nennen 3-5 
29 | Limestone, in eastern and southern COUNICS......0..:2sesceecseseecerecoeseeeresel 0-10 
28 | Shale and sandstone...............00cccecscccees sveces ceases cvcess sosees anannn ceases avvece oes 40-50 
27 | Coal 60 “ Norris” coal, sometimes a limestone OVEr it... .1.ccesee cee ceeees vee | 0-6 
% Mahoning sandstone, often conglomerate .. iseeeceeceseeeseeecccesceecssess] 0-50 
A | Gray or black shale, alternating with No. 25... .| 5-50 
23 No. 6, “ Straitsville,” “ Big vein” and “ Upr cr Freeport” coal ...... 3-12 
22 | Fire-clay .. went 3-8 
Limestone, “Freep ort, ” oF “White ” limestone, i in eastern ‘counties. vn 2-8 
21 | Gray or black shale, with nodular iron ore at base . 25-50 
20 | Coa Coal No, 5 5, “ Mineral Point,” “ Newberry,” “Roger,” ” “Lower Freeport” 25 
19 | Fire-clay, often non-plastic “and excellent ..csesss sssssoses secsssses sovsecees anna „| 3-6 
18 | Shale and sandstone. ........ .....sse+ nennen soceerces cossesees orovseees soseecece cosees tosecece 20-40 
17 | Limestone, “ Putnam Hill,” or “ Gray Ferriferous” of southern Ohio... 2-8 
16 | Coal No. 4, often double, “Flint Ridge cannel,” “Strip vein,” “ Kittan- 1 
nin aces yy YU TITOTITITITIMNITITIMOTITIIIT RCI TILT rrr rrr rrr errr irri ett) = 
15 | Fire-clay.........0csccsse ssoscsees corsesees sessncens sesetenes cosesesen nennnanan enseeeese seseecens 2-12 
14 | Shale and sandstone, sometimes containing Coal 3a......... sss cesses seseeeees 20-90 
13 Limestone, with iron ore, blue, often cherty “ Ferriferous’” of | Pennsyl- 28 
2 Coal No. 3, lower limestone, “Creek Vein ”........cesscoccs soceeseee sesseseee sosees 1-4 
ll | Fire-clay extensively used for POTtELy .........000cecese sosees nennen soccessce sosvenses 5-15 
1 | Shale and sandstone, “ Tionesta ” sandstone .........00 s+ sesees sossceces onenener 
9 | Coal No. 2, generally thin, “‘Strawbridge ” coal ..........0. secre cesses coseeseees 1-5 
8 | Fire-clay......0scsssos cesses cecers seeces sennes concen enunun aussen snnene snesae sanann nennen: seeeese 1-3 
T | Shale .......csesessocee onenen vensunnen onnenn ananın sescsacen sosseeses sansossnnnsnnen susees coseenae se 20-50 
6 Massilion BANÄBEONE 0.00000 secees sonsss cocess nenne cases coesee cesses soneeeeee sesessees eneess 20-80 
5} Gray shale..........0.sssesccsssce neuen sovescces socess arvesssee cosserase acneeeees ensensees user 5-40 
4 No. 1, “Brier Hill,” ‘ Massillon,” ‘ Jackson” coal.......0.cscoesceseeeee 3-6 
8 | Fire-clay ....ccsccssece scocsece crscccsce sosecs cosees sossoeson senses nenne encsseces saneen soseesess 
2 | Sandstone and shale...... au... 20000 cesses cesese sosscceee cesses eucees eceen nennen nennen 10-50 
1) Conglomerate ......ssssscee scescees cosseescesse cncees enenes cesccees snnnensnn sosses sesseonse| coseseecs 





The following notes on the lower group of coals and some of the strata 
associated with them will not be without interest and value to those 
who desire to acquaint themselves with our coal geology: 
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CoaL SEAM No. 1. 


This is probably Coal A of the Pennsylvania geologists, and is popularly 
known in north-western Pennsylvania, where it is largely mined, as 
the Sharon, or Ormsby coal. It is there sometimes covered with heavy 
patches of Conglomerate, and has been regarded as a sub-Conglomerate 
coal, but, as I have shown elsewhere, its true position is above the Con- 
glomerate. In Ohio it is the lowest seam in the series, usually from 
twenty to fifty feet above the Conglomerate. It is best known here as the 
“Briar Hill,” “Mahoning Valley,” or “Massillon” coal. In Jackson county 
it is largely mined, and in the southern part of the State is known as the 
“Jackson coal.” This has heretofore been regarded as the most valuable 
coal seam in the State, from the fact that in many localities it is of good 
thickness, of remarkable purity, and well adapted in the raw state to 
the smelting of iron ores. It is, indeed, a typical furnace coal, and forms 
the fuel by which fully one-half the iron produced in the State is manu- 
factured. Proof of its purity is furnished by the fact that a large amount 
of iron is made with it which is used for the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel, car wheels, etc. Unfortunately, this is an exceedingly irregular 
seam. This peculiarity is due to two causes, which have been already 
referred to, viz., it was the first accumulation of carbonaceous matter in 
the great peat bog that subsequently became our coal basin. Asa con- 
sequence it occupies only the lower portions of the irregular bottom of 
this basin, and was never deposited over the ridges and hummocks which 
fringed the margin, or, as islands, dotted the surface of the old coal marsh. 
The second cause of its absence is that it was extensively cut away by 
currents of water in rapid motion which swept over the coal marsh in a 
submergence that followed its formation. The channels excavated by 
these currents were generally filled with sand, and this now converted 
into sandstone forms the horsebacks which cut out the coal. They are 
connected with the great stratum of sandstone which I have called the 
Massillon sandstone, and which is generally separated from the coal by 
a bed of shale ten to forty feet in thickness. Coal No. 1 has its best 
development in the Mahoning Valley. It is here very compact, working 
in large blocks, from which fact it has received the name of Block coal, 
and is remarkably pure, as is shown by borings made in the analyses 
given below. 

In Geauga county the Briar Hill coal reaches as far south as Burton, 
but only in a narrow strip and detached islands, and is then of little 
value. 

In Portage county it is mined at Palmyra, but its line of outcrop is here 
concealed by heavy beds of Drift, and what its development is has not yet 
been determined. It has been struck in borings made in the valleys of 
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Bull Creek and Little Beaver, in Columbiana county, and at Limaville, 
Mear the south line of Portage county ; and it therefore seems probable that 
im portant basins of this coal will be found in Mahoning, Columbiana, 
and Portage, south of its line of outcrop. 
In Summit county Coal No. 1 underlies a considerable portion of 
the townships of Tallmadge, Coventry, Franklin, and Greene. It also 
reaches, in a narrow basin, so far into Medina county that its north- 
western outcrop is within eight miles of Medina village. From Wads- 
worth, Medina county, the western line of outcrop of Coal No. 1 pursues 
mearly a southerly course to Fairview, in Wayne county, where it is 
largely mined. At Clinton, Fulton, and Massillon, Coal No 1 has been 
extensively worked for many years, and the mines in this vicinity sup- 
ply a large amount of coal for the Cleveland market, as well as for iron- 
making and other industries at home. 

In Summit and Stark counties this coal is generally more bituminous 
than in the Mahoning valley, breaks more irregularly, and has less of 
the block character. These physical differences are associated with a 
slightly different chemical composition, as is shown by the table of 
amalyses. It is still, however, a very pure and highly esteemed coal. 
It is used in the raw state in the furnaces at Massillon and Dover, with 
Satisfactory results; but from its inflammable character its combustion 
ig not quite so easily regulated as that of the Mahoning valley coal, and 
Somewhat more of it is required to smelt a ton of iron. As a household 
fuel it has no superior, and is preferred by those who use it to every 
©ther variety of coal, even to the best cannel. 

From Massillon to the Ohio river, along its line of outcrop, Coal No. 1 
is, asa general rule, of little importance. It appears of workable thick- 
Regs at frequent intervals, but is usually thin, of inferior quality, and 
Often absent, or present as a mere trace. 

In Holmes county it is worked at Spencer’s Mill, and at Mote’s mine, 
two miles north of Napoleon. It is in these localities 2 to 4 feet in 
thickness, and of good quality. It is also opened at Crawford’s mine, in 
Coshocton county, where it appears well. 

In Jackson township, Muskingum county, north of Frazeysburgh, Coal 
No. 1 is from 18 to 50 inches thick, open-burning, and of excellent. 
Quality. 

In Madison township, Licking county, two miles south-east of Newark, 
Coal No. 1 was formerly worked by Dr. Wilson. It is 30 inches in thick- 
Teas, and fairly good. Coal No. 2 and the Zoar limestone are in position 
above it. South of this point its line of outcrop has not been carefully 
traced, but it is apparently of no great value between Holmes and Jack- 
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son counties. In Jackson it regains somewhat of its traditional char- 
acter and value, and is quite extensively mined and used as a furnace 
coal. It is here from 34 to 44 feet in thickness, is black and pure, resem- 
bling in appearance, as it does in properties, the coal of the Mahoning 
valley. It is, however, somewhat more laminated, and, perhaps, ap- 
proaches nearer to the “ block coal” of Brazil, Indiana. 

How far Coal No. 1 extends through the coal basin, south and east of 
its line of outcrop, has not yet been fully learned. It is reported to have 
been reached in borings made at Cameron’s Mill, on Bull Creek, Middle- 
ton township, Columbiana county, at the depth of 166 feet, and is there 
said to be four feet in thickness. It is also said to have been struck in 
two wells bored in the valley of the Little Beaver, near Williamsport ; 
but in the oil wells bored at Smith’s Ferry and Island Run no traces of 
it seem to have been obtained. This is not positive proof, however, 
that it was not passed through by all of them, as the boring was usually 
done with a rope, and no attention was paid tc anything struck in boring 
unless it was oil. I have myself seen abundant particles of coal brought 
up in the sand-pump from a well at Smith’s Ferry; but in other borings 
made at a distance of only a few rods no coal was reported to have been 
penetrated. At Limaville, on the line between Stark and Portage, the 
Briar Hill coal was unquestionably reached in the boring of Dr. Dales. 
In a well bored by Mr. Swalm, at Canton, Stark county, Coal No. 1 is 
reported to have been struck at a depth of 160 feet below the Zoar lime- 
stone. It is said to be there 6 feet in thickness. Quite a number of 
borings made in the vicinity of Canton in search of this seam passed 
through it, but in all these cases it is reported to have been thin—from 
6 to 30 inches. 

In borings made at the mouth of the Nimishillen, near Sandyville, 
and at the Goshen salt well, above Dover, Tuscarawas county, the Mas- 
sillon coal is said to have been struck, but I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the truth of the report. In the boring made at the Sugar Creek 
salt works the place of Coal No. 1 was distinctly marked, but it was 
very thin. 

In the two wells bored at Urichsville two thin seams of coal were 
passed through under that of the Zoar limestone (No. 3); and at the dis- 
tance of 165 feet below No. 3 a mass of coal and slate, several feet in 
thickness, was passed through. This may represent Coal No. 1, as no 
coal was found below it. 

On the Ohio, below the mouth of Yellow Creek, a number of borings 
indicated a coal seam of remarkable thickness, some 80 or 90 feet below 
Coal No. 3, but when a shaft was sunk to it it was found to be mostly 
black shale, and worthless. 
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From these facts it is apparent that Coal No. 1 does not form a contin- 
UlOus sheet in the central part of the coal basin, but that it underlies a 
©Onsiderable portion of the area east of Massillon and south of Youngs- 

Gown is almost certain. True caution should, however, be observed in 
Emnaking expensive explorations for this coal. It is proverbially irregu- 
ir and patchy, even where best developed, along its outcrop, and borings 
for it, therefore, are always uncertain. 

One or two shafts sunk to the coal, some distance from its line of out- 
<=Top, and opening up prosperous mining enterprises, will stimulate in- 
westigation, and lead ultimately to the thorough exploration of the area 
of this coal. 


ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 1. 


No.1. Chestnut Hill, Trumbull county ..... ...... sasenseno cosesceee sessoeees Wormley. 
“ 2. Veatch’s mine, Mahoning county ...... ssesnees seronenon nonenneen nes Wormley. 
* 3. Tallmadge, Summit county ............00sccsce sonnonnnn covsesnce cocses ces Mather. 
“ 4. Franklin township, Summit county .............0.ccsces cocsee evens Wormley. 
“ 5. Willow Bank, Massillon, Stark county...... .......00 csccscses onen Wormley. 
“6. Burton’s mine, Lawrence, Stark county ...... sescsanen cossevees oes Wormley. 
“ 7. Mote’s coal, Knox township, Holmes county........ ....scees cos eseees Potter. 
“ 8. Jackson shaft coal, JackSON..........000cseces sonnnnnen ensure svcves cocece 
“ 9. Dr. J. A. Dales’s coal, Limaville, Stark county ......... ssc Wormley. 
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CoaL No. 2. 


Coal seam No. 2 lies from 40 to 100 feet above No. 1. This difference 
28 occasioned by inequalities in the lower coal, which was evidently more 
OT less folded and disturbed previous to the deposition of the second seam. 
Sually this is a thin coal, and one that has no economic importance, but 
Xt is an almost constant feature in the sections of the rocks of the north- 
®rn portion of the coal field, and in a few localities becomes of practical 


Value. 
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In Trumbull, Mahoning, Summit, and Stark this coal is usually from 
12 to 18 inches in thickness, and is generally known as the “15-inch 
seam,” occasionally swelling to two or two and a half feet. 

In Holmes county it is a cannel, usually two to two and a half feet 
thick, but at the Strawbridge mine locally expanding to a thickness of 
six feet. In this particular locality it is a typical splint coal, having the 
aspect of a cannel, but containing a relatively small amount of volatile 
matter and a large percentage of fixed carbon. It is to be regretted that 
recent explorations indicate that the unusual expansion of this seam near 
Millersburg is quite local, as from its quality it would have proved a 
very useful coal if the quantity had been large. 

In the southern portion of the State two or more small coals lie near 
the horizon of Coal No. 2, but it is not probable that either should be 
considered identical with it. 

It should also be said that in Holmes county another seam, generally 
thin but sometimes workable, lies between Coals No. 1 and No.2. This 
is called the “iron coal,” because of a bed of iron associated with it, but 
it is so local that I have not thought proper to enumerate it among our 
workable coals. On Michart’s farm, two miles north of Napoleon, Holmes 
county, this seam appears in greater force than any where else that it has 
come under my observation. There it is composed of two benches of one 
foot each, separated by iron ore, said by the owner—for it was not fully 
shown—to be three feet thick. Other parties represent it as one foot of 
ore in two of shale. 

It will be noticed by reference to the reports and sections published by 
Prof. Andrews, that a coal seam with which iron ore is associated is 
sometimes found in Jackson county, holding nearly the same position to , 
Coal No. 1 that this does. 


ANALYSES OF CoaL No. 2. 


No.1. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles south-west, Straw- 





bridge cannel ...... cccccee cseccsces nonananen cosces svcece sonnse cossenees Worm ley. 

No. 2. Millersburg, Holmes county, three miles north-east......... „Wormley. 
1. 2, 

Specific gravity .........cssecossccoses sonanannn sonnnnncn suanussen 1.270 1.293 
Moißsture ...... 2u0essusn nenn nonsnnonnene nonnnensn snnnnenee onanannee 2.15 1.30 
Volatile combustible ......... ....csceesscees nennen onerenonnnenne 28.65 41.66 
Fixed carbon ...... zucscuee coosecece nennonnn nenne cesses nenn one 52.70 41.20 
ASD .0.... cceee secsceeee csces scenes coccecee sannnn secee namen cesees „ 16.50 15.90 

100. 100. 








Sulphur ...... cccssscce svcces ssccncensccccccen nennnnnnn soesscees sone .- 2.13 1.55 
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CoaL No. 3. 


This coal underlies the lower of the two limestones which I have 
Spoken of as remarkably constant features in the sections of our Lower 
Coal Measures in different parts of the State. It is more generally found 
Girectly bencath the limestone, but is sometimes separated from it by as 
Mauch as twenty feet of shale. Like the second limestone coal, this is a 
‘Wery variable seam, prone to become a cannel, and exhibiting marked 
Changes of thickness within limited areas. Near the eastern border of 
the State it is usually a coking bituminous coal, from two to four feet in 
thickness, of fair quality, but containing considerable sulphur. In Col- 
umbiana county it lies near the bottom of the valley of the Little Bea- 
ver, dipping to the south-east with the fall of the stream. It is quite 
©xtensively worked in the vicinity of New Lisbon. At the latter local- 
Xty it is also coked, and the fire-clay beneath it is used for the manufac- 
Gure of fire-brick. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this is the lowest workable seam, known as 
the “Creek vein.” It is here from three to four feet thick, a bituminous, 
Coking coal, containing somewhat more sulphur than the seams which 
Overlie it. Along the Ohio in this vicinity it is opened in many places, 
but in value it is completely overshadowed by the important bed of fire- 
Clay that underlies it, and which is the basis of a very extensive manu- 

facture of pottery and fire-brick. This fire-clay is one of the most im- 
Portant in the series, and one which at its different outcrops supplies the 
Material from which stone-ware, fire-brick, etc., are manufactured to the 
Walue of more than a million dollars per annum. 

In the Mahoning valley Coal No. 3 is thin and of no value; but the 

Imestone over it is visible at a great number of localities, and is a useful 
Wide in searching for Coal No. 1, as it lies at an average height of about 
160 feet above it. It also furnishes a considerable portion of the lime- 
S&one used as flux in the furnaces of the valley. Though nowhere show- 
(Mg asingle bed of greater thickness than three or four feet, this lime- 
“fone is sometimes doubled, and it is probably the equivalent of the 

Ferriferous limestone” of the Pennsylvania geologists. In all parts of 

hio more or less iron ore is found associated with the limestone over 
—©al No. 3, and the deposit frequently has great economic value. 
_ Im Summit county this coal, with its limestone and iron ore, is found 
m the south-eastern townships. The coal is here thin, and has no prac- 
‘ical importance; but the underlying fire-clay is largely worked, and 
7p plies some forty potteries. 

Through Stark and Tuscarawas counties Coal No. 3 lies for the most 

‘rt below the surface. It is exposed, however, in the valley of the 
N imnishillen, below Canton ; in the valley of the Tuscarawas, at Zoar; 
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and at Zoar Station. In all this section it is rarely more than two feet 
in thickness. In the south-western corner of Stark, however, in Sugar 
Creek township, it becomes a bright, clean, and excellent coal, partially 
open-burning, from three to three and one-half feet in thickness, and is 
the seam mined at Fisher’s bank, on the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 3 becomes locally of much value. It is 
the seam worked at Mast’s collieries and at Chambers’s mines; is about 
‘four feet thick ; a semi-cannel, and good. At Harger’s mill, in the eastern 
part of Holmes county, it is five feet thick, part cannel, part bituminous. 
In Mechanic township it is a true cannel, said to be eight feet thick; 
but it is not worked, nor so exposed that its value can be determined. 

In descending the Tuscarawas river the coal seam under consideration 
is seen at a great number of localities, which will be found described in 
the reports on Coshocton and Muskingum counties. It dips nearly with 
the fall of the stream, and is seen for the last time at the water level in 
the base of Putnam Hill, near Zanesville, where it is an impure cannel 
from six inches to one foot in thickness. Throughout this region the lime- 
stone which overlies it is nearly continuous, and is often very cherty. 

In southern Ohio Coal No. 3 is a less constant feature in the geology 
than further north. Its horizon is apparently marked, however, by a 
limestone which, in Licking, Muskingum, Perry, Vinton, and Jackson 
counties, lies from 120 to 170 feet above the Jackson coal. The coal 
itself, however—of which the place is below the limestone—is generally 
wanting, and where present is very thin. Nearer the Ohio, in Lawrence 
and Scioto counties, as I learn from the reports of Prof. Andrews, both 
the coal and limestone have disappeared. 


ANALYSES OF CoAL No. 3. 


No. 1. Glasgo’s, near Nashville, Holmes county; cannel ......... ..ssseseeeseses Wormley. 
“2. Mast’s coal, N. E. of Millersburg, Holmes county ; semi-cannel sevees Wormley. 
“ 3. Collier’scoal, “ir nn Wormley. 
“ 4. “Creek vein,” Yellow Creek; bituminous......... ......000 sss cscsceses sevens Wormley. 
‘ 5. Green’s coal, New Lisbon, Columbiana county; bituminous............ Wormley. 







Sulphur ..........0. cesses sesveseee 1.55 
COKE .... 2.0 000000 coccee coves onen. Pulv’lent. 
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Coat No. 4. 


Throughout the greater part of the belt of outcrop of the Lower Coal 
Measures in Ohio, at a distance varying from 20 to 90 feet above Coal 
No.3 another coal, another limestone, and another ore bed are found, 
Which are no less marked and constant features in the series than those 
Just described. The resemblance between the two groups is so close that 
it is not always easy to discriminate between them, and this has led to 
SOme errors in our earlier reports. 

The great variation in the interval which separates them has also led to 
some difference of opinion, and has been considered by those who hold to 
the theory of the strict parallelism of coal seams as proof of a want of con- 
tinuity and identity in one or both groups. These strata have, however, 
been traced with great care through many counties by several members 
of the Corps who have had much experience as coal geologists, and they 
are all agreed in regard to the relations of these limestone groups to 
each other and to the associated strata. They also coincide with me in 
the opinion that the kind of parallelism here shown is an argument 

against the theory which has been referred to, rather than against the 
continuity and identity of each group throughout the region it traverses. 

Where the interval between the limestones is considerable, two and 

Sometimes three coal seams are found between them. With the excep- 
tion of Coal No. 4, these are generally quite local in their extent, and 
rarely attain workable thickness. One of these may be seen in the 
northern part of Tuscarawas county, between Dover and Mineral Point. 
It occupies about the middle of the space between the limestones, has a 
Maximum thickness of about three feet, and is of inferior quality. In 
the Report of Progress for 1870 this seam is described and enumerated as 
Coal No. 4, but subsequent observation proved that it was so local and 
Unimportant that it was regarded as unworthy to be numbered as one of 
Our geries of lower coals. It has, therefore, been designated in our later 
Teports as Coal 3a. 

In the valley of the Killbuck and that of the Tuscarawas the lime- 
Stones over Coals No. 3 and No. 4 may be traced almost continuously for 
Nearly 100 miles, where their relations to each other and the associated 
TOcks are 80 apparent that no one can mistake them. Here the distance 
between the limestones is found to vary from twenty to ninety feet, af- 
Ording an excellent illustration of the local subsidences which took 
Place during the formation of our Coal Measures, and which have so fre- 

Quently occasioned a want of parallelism between our coal seams. 
Like the lower limestone seam, Coal No. 4 is exceedingly variable, 
both as regards its quality and thickness. It is also prone to divide 
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into two or more benches, which are generally separated by fire-cl azy, 
though sometimes by shale. These partings may increase in thickmess 
in short distances, so as to form two workable seams, illustrations of 
which may be seen at Glasgo’s, in Holmes county, and in the shaft at 
Uhrichsville. 

In Licking and Coshocton counties Coal No. 4 is locally from four to 
six feet in thickness, and is cannel of good quality. This is the Flint 
Ridge cannel, and that which is mined in Bedford and Jefferson town- 
ships, Coshocton county. 

Along the line of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, 
between Coshocton and Trenton, Coal No. 4, with its limestone, generally 
lies at the base of the hills, though sometimes carried beneath the sur- 
face by local waves. At Uhrichsville Coal No. 4 is found nearly seventy- 
five feet below the level of the Stillwater, as has been proved by borimgs 
and a shaft. It is here double, the two portions being separated by from 
six to twelve inches of fire-clay. In borings made at Dennison, three 
miles distant, they are reported as separated by fifteen feet of fireclay. 

From Trenton Coal No. 4 may be traced up the valley of the Tusca- 
rawas as far as Navarre, in Stark county, up the Sandy as far as Minerva, 
and up the Nimishillen to the summit in Green township, Summit 
county. In all these valleys it lies above the streams, dipping with 
them, and is exposed almost continuously, and the great changes which 
it exhibits may be accurately noted. 

Between Trenton and Zoar it is generally a cubical coal, from one and 
a half to three feet in thickness, and is of little value. At Navarre, OR 
the west side of the river, it becomes five feet thick, with two clay part 
ings, and looks well. On the east side it is two and a half feet thick, 
and poor. At Zoar station it is two fect thick, a cubical coal. FI V® 
miles above, in the valley of Connotton, it is five feet thick, very slatJ: 
and worthless. At Sandyville it has been mined by J. A. Saxton, Bs@~ 
is a fairly good coal, but varies in thickness from two to five feet. At 
Kelley’s Point it is an excellent cannel, two and a half feet in thickness 
At the mouth of Indian Run, below Waynesburg, and on the Trumb 
Company’s property, it is from four to seven feet in thickness, in ine? 
benches, of which the upper is an open-burning coal closely resembling” 
the Briar Hill. In the valley of the Nimishillen, below Canton, Coal 
No. 4 is usually a cubical coal, too thin to be worked. At Browning's 
Mill, however, it swells to a thickness of six feet, is partly cannel, and 
very impure. About Canton it is largely mined, is a soft, bituminous 
coal, four feet thick, and of fair quality. At Ruthauff’s Mill, five miles 
further north, it is seven feet in thickness, with two slate partings. At 
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Greentown it is four to five feet thick, a bituminous coal of good quality. 
At Alliance, on the eastern border of Stark county, Coal No. 4 is reached 
and worked in the Alliance Fire-Clay Company’s shaft. This is also the 
coal which is mined at Atwater, and penetrated in the shaft sunk at 
Edinburgh. In the former locality it is from four to five feet in thick- 
ness, with a parting in the middle. It is here an open-burning, semi- 
cannel coal, much like what it is at Uhrichsville, and in the shaft of 
the Trumbull Company on the Sandy, below Waynesburg. Its lime- 
stone is here wanting. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek Coal No. 4 is represented, as I have sup- 
posed, by the Hammondsville “Strip vein,” here as at Atwater without 
its limestone. ° 

On the eastern border of the State Coal No. 4 is probably represented 

by the remarkably pure bituminous coal of Letonia and the cannel of 
Canfield and Darlington, and henoe is identical with the Kittanning 
coal of Pennsylvania. The limestone over Coal No. 4 is that called by 
Prof. Andrews the Putnam Hill limestone. It is also frequently referred 
to in our reports as the gray limestone, to distinguish it from that over 
Coal No. 3, which is designated as the blue limestone. The difference in 
color indicated by their names prevails over several counties, but is not 
universal. As has been before stated, both limestones are highly ferrif- 
erous. The iron ore which accompanies them is sometimes in the form 
of tiers of nodules of “kidney ore,” which lie just above them ; some- 
times as “plate ore,” or sheets of calcareous clay, or on stone resting on 
them ; or, finally, “block ore,” a stratified mass of ore more or less com- 
pletely replacing the limestones. 

It often happens, also, that these limestones become earthy or bitu- 
minous, and are converted into blue or black calcareous shale, full of the 
fossil shells which abound in the limestones when purer. 

The Putnam Hill limestone locally assumes still another phase which 
Ihave not observed in the lower or Zoar limestone, ¢. e., it is converted 
into a hydraulic lime by the addition of a considerable percentage of 
earthy matter. In such circumstances it becomes somewhat laminated, 
but retains its hardness, and frequently becomes almost as sonorous as 
Phonolite. Its thickness is usually increased. When freshly broken it 
is still blue, but when weathered, its lime superficially dissolved out, and 
its iron oxidized, it becomes brown, or even yellow, and would hardly be 
Tecognized as a limestone. When assuming this phase it is sometimes 
highly fossiliferous, and has then supplied us with by far the largest 
portion of the Coal Measure mollusks obtained in the prosecution of the 
survey. At Flint Ridge, at New Philadelphia, where the road to the 
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Goshen salt well leaves the valley, and on the hills south of the Koko- 
sing, where it joins the Mohican, on the west line of Coshocton county, 
the Putnam Hill limestone assumes the character I have described. 

Both the limestones under consideration, like most others contained 
in the Coal Measures, yield a brown lime on calcination, and yet one 
which produces an excellent mortar. This is undoubtedly due to the 
quantity of iron and clay that they contain, and is one of the results of 
their formation in shallow and circumscribed bodies of water, which 
received the drainage of surrounding land surfaces carrying both iron 
and clay. 

Another striking characteristic of these and some other limestones of 
the Coal Measures is the quantity of silex which they locally contain. 
This is a marked feature in the Zoar limestone, and it becomes so cherty 
as to be called flint, or burr-stone, in many parts of Tuscarawas, Coshoc- 
ton, and Muskingum counties. In other portions of the Alleghany coal 
field the higher limestones exhibit the same phenomena, and burr-stone, 
the calcareo-silicious rock of Hildreth, is met with in a great number of 
localities, aside from the famous one at Flint Ridge, in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky. 

The origin of the silex in these flinty limestones has never been satis- 
factorily explained. It has sometimes been attributed to hot springs, of 
which the water contained much silica, but the general distribution of 
the flint and the immense number of fossils sometimes contained in it, 
seem to me insurmountable objections tothis view. It seems to me more 
probable that the silica was derived from microscopic organisms, such as 
the diatoms. It is well known that at the present time very extensive 
deposits of silicious earth (“infusorial earth”) are being made in our 
lakes and lagoons. These are frequently associated with shell marl and 
sometimes bog iron ore. In the Tertiary age, even more extensive beds 
of diatomaceous silica were formed than any belonging to the present 
age yet discovered (“tripoli,” the polishing slate of Berlin, Monterey, 
and Nevada, “infusorial earths,” etc.). In the older formations no such 
strata are found, and yet it is hardly probable that the low forms of life 
from which these beds of silica are derived are of modern date. Fran 
some experiments recently made by Mr. Henry Newton at my reques®, | 
we learn that the silicious shields of diatoms are more soluble than almoey; 
any other form of silica known, and it seems to me quite possible that in 
the older diatomaceous earths the individual forms have disappeared ky 
solution, and the mass has been converted into compact amorphous silica, 
such as we find in our beds of chert. I would, therefore, suggest that 2m 
many parts of the lagoons which, from time to time, occupied the coal 
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area, the shields of diatomacese accumulated in beds of considerable thick- 
ness, and these, now blended and consolidated by solution, form our Coal 
Measure burr-stones. 

In this view, the wide diffusion of the silica and its blending with 
and shading into purer limestone as though deposited in the quieter 
nooks of the broad lagoon, its association with fossils and iron, are all 
harmonious and confirmatory facts. If hot springs had furnished the 
silica, we should be pretty certain to find it impregnating other strata 
than the limestone, and should probably find some masses or accumula- 
tions heaped up about the source of supply, but we have discovered 
nothing of the kind; and the careful observation of the facts in the 
case has convinced me that the silica, like the lime, is indigenous and 
not exotic, that is, that it accumulated particle by particle as a sediment 
atthe bottom of water where it was slowly drawn from solution and fixed 
by some vital agency. 


ANALYSES OF CoAL No. 4. 


No.1. Sharples’s bank, Bedford township, Coshocton county ; cannel. 
“2. Lyman’s, Jefferson towhship, 
“ 3. Trumbull Company’s shaft, Stark county ; bituminous. ‚ 
4. Greentown, Summit county, “ 
“5. Porter’s coal, Hopewell township, Muskingum county; bituminous. 
6. Flint Ridge cannel. 


1.149 1.357 





CoaL No. 5. 


In the western part of Holmes county the distance between the Putnam 
Hill limestone and its underlying coal (No. 4) and Coal No. 6—to be de- 
Scribed further on—is little more than twenty feet, and no coal seam 
occurs in the interval. In going toward the east from this point this 
interval rapidly expands, until in Tuscarawas county it becomes as much 
a&one hundred feet, and one, sometimes two, coal seams are found in it. 
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Where there are two, the upper of these is an impure cannel, which is 
nowhere of notable thickness. This is referred to in our reports as Coal 
No.5a. Below this is another seam, first seen at Harger’s Mill, in Holmes 
county, where it begins with a feather edge. In northern Tuscarawas 
county this has become one of the most important coals in the series, 
and one that is traceable over a large area toward the south and east. It 
is well shown about Mineral Point, where it is the coal chiefly worked. 
Herc it lies about fifty feet above the gray or Putnam Hill limestone; is 
a bright, handsome, rather open-burning coal, four feet in thickness. It 
is roofed with black shale, which contains a notable quantity of kidney 
ore. This has been quite largely worked by stripping in the vicinity, 
and is a marked ore horizon in all this region. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of Coal No. 5 in the vicinity of 
Mincral Point is the fire-clay which underlies it. This is very pure, and 
locally non-plastic. It is similar in appearance and properties to the 
Mt. Savage fire-clay, and, like that, is largely used for the manufacture of 
fire-brick of a superior quality. 

This coal seam was numbered 5a in our first reports from the supposi- 
tion that it was quite local, but proving to be wide-spread and valuable, 
it is, in our later publications, designated as Coal No. 5. 

In Stark county this coal is found in all the southern and eastern 
townships, and is there known as the “30-inch” seam, being thinner 
than at Mineral Point, but retaining its good qualities, and being gener- 
ally mined. 

On the Tuscarawas branch of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, 
Coal No. 5 is worked at the tunnel, where it lies below grade, and is known 
as the “tunnel” seam. It is also mined on the Trumbull Company's 
property, below Waynesburg. 

At Alliance this is the seam worked in the shaft above the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It has here a thickness of 34 to 4 
feet, and is somewhat softer and more sulphurous than at Mineral 
Point. 

In the valley of Yellow Creek this is the coal known as the “ Roger 
vein ”—the next one below the “Big vein ”—has a thickness of 34 to 4 
feet, and is a fairly good coking coal. 

In eastern Columbiana county Coal No. 5 is probably represented by 
the “ Whan seam,” a coal of very variable thickness, but locally swelling 
to 5 feet, and of excellent quality. 

In western Pennsylvania this is known as the Lower'Freeport coal. 

Tracing Coal No. 5 southward from our starting point in Tuscarawas 
county, we find it at Dover mined on the hill above the Sugar Creek salt 
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well, having a thickness of about 3 feet, and of good quality. In the 
Southern part of Tuscarawas county Coal No. 5 is generally thin, but of 
good quality. At Urichsville it lies 30 feet below Coal No. 6, is 24 to 3 
feet thick, and not worked. At Port Washington it has been opened on 
the property of the new furnace company, and its fire-clay, there plastic, 
is used for the manufacture of fire-brick. It is here 3 feet thick, and lies 
at about the level of the base of the furnaces. On the bank of the river, 
in the same vicinity, it is 4 feet thick, and lies 45 feet above the gray 
limestone, and 65 feet below Coal No 6. 

In northern Muskingum and Guernsey, Coal No. 5 thins out and dis- 
appears over quite a large area. Here the interval between Coals No. 4 
and No. 6 diminishes locally to 20 feet, just as at Fredericksburg, Wayne 
county, and we have in these two localities the opposite sides of the 
basin in which Coal No. 5 and a great thickness of associated strata 
were deposited ; a good example of local subsidence during the formation 
of our Coal Measures. “Twelve miles north of Zanesville Coal No. 5 ap- 
pears again, thickening to the south.” (Stevenson.) 

In central and southern Muskingum county, Coal No. 5 is the first 
workable seam above the Putnam Hill limestone, distant from it from 
25 to 65 feet in different localities. It varies in thickness from 4 inches 
to 4} feet, and is generally esteemed as a good coal. It is the lower bed 
at Rocky Point, 22 feet below the Nelsonville seam, with iron ore over it. 
At Joseph Porter’s, Hopewell township, it is 3 feet thick, 47 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone, and ’45 feet below the Nelsonville coal. At 
Fork’s Mill Run, near Zanesville, it is 4 feet thick, 28 feet below the Nel- 
sonville coal, and 65 feet above the Putnam Hill limestone. 


“In Perry county this is known as the lower New Lexington seam. It is here 
quite persistent, and has been considerably mined. At the mines of the Miami Com- 
Pany, on the branch of the Zanesville and Cincinnati Railroad, it is 3 feet 10 inches 
thick, and is 22 feet below the Nelsonville coal.” (Andrews. ) 


About Nelsonville, Coal No. 5 seems to be generally present, though 
scarcely at all worked. It is from 3 to 4 feet in thickness, and is said to 
be of good quality. 


“At the mines of the Hocking Valley Coal Company, York township, Athens 
County, this seam is found at a distance of 27% feet below the main Nelsonville 


sam. It was not measured, but is there popularly called the ‘‘3-feet vein.” (An- 
drews.) 


On the west line of Ames and Trimble townships, Athens county, Coal. 
No. 5 lies 35 feet below the “Great vein” (No. 6), and 30 feet above the 
Putnam Hill limestone. It is said to be here 4 to 5 feet in thickness. 

10 
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ANALYSES OF COAL No. 5. 


No. 1. Tunnel seam, Tuscarawas COUNLY......00. oneoon sononsnnnnnnnn onsnccnne Wormley. 

“ 2. Whan seam, New Lisbon, Columbiana county................ “ 
“ 3. Roger vein, Elliotteville, Jefferson County.........000 sssccrsseseees “ 
“ 4. R. Miller, Liberty township, Guernsey county...... os. cr... “ 
“ 6. Roger vein, Salineville, Columbiana county......... .......s00« ~ 

Specific Gravity ......ccscscee ccsvcsess 

Moisture. .......0. oonenonen sescesces vonses 

Volatile combustible ............ +..... 

Fixed carbon ......... csssccess soosseees 

Ash 2. .coscesee sesccsces cossecece conseeses ne 

Sulphur ......2. cceccecevece sesces coeeee soe 





CoaL No. 6. . 


This is probably the most interesting and important of all our coal 
seams. It attains greater thickness, occupies a wider area, and in its 
different outcrops and phases supplies a larger amount of good fuel than 
any other. It also seems destined to make in the future still more im- 
portant contibutions to the wealth of the State. In the remarkable 
section which terminates the coal field at its north-western corner, in 
Holmes county, Coal No. 6 is only two feet in thickness, but it is here par- 
tially cut away by the heavy sandrock (Mahoning sandstone) which over- 
lies it in so many localities. A few miles further east, near Millersburgh, 
at the mine of Judge Armor, it is six feet thick, in two benches, the part- 
ing being near the middle. Here it exhibits a character which it gener- 
ally holds through northern Ohio, viz., it is a rather soft, but very bright 
and black coking coal, containing a moderate amount of sulphur, but too 
much to permit its employment for the manufacture of gas. Throughout 
Holmes county Coal No. 6 is almost constantly present, running from 
three to six feet in thickness, and is the source from which most of the 
fuel used by the inhabitants is supplied. In Tuscarawas county it is 
likewise the most important seam. On Stone Creek it is thin, but in ad- 
joining localities it ranges from four to five feet thick. At Port Washing- 
ton it is seven feet thick. Elsewhere, as at Trenton, Urichsville, Dennison, 
‚Pike Run, New Philadelphia, the Goshen salt well, and in the valley of the 
‘Connotton, it is nearly of the same thickness, from four to five feet. At 
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Urichsville it is quite largely mined and coked by Mr. Andreas. The 
Trenton mines have supplied a large amount of this fuel to the Cleveland 
market for the last five-and-twenty years. Throughout all this region it 
is atypical coking coal, which will make an excellent coke if properly 
washed. : 

In Stark county Coal No. 6 runs through all the southern and eastern 
townships. It is the coal mined at Osnaburgh, and highly esteemed in 
all parts of the county for blacksmiths’ use. Throughout Mapleton, 
Robertsville, and Paris this coal is from four to six feet in thickness, and 
fully up to its average of excellence. Near New Chambersburgh it 
crosses the line of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, and stretches 
thence continuously through the highlands of the watershed far into 
Pennsylvania. At Salineville, Hammondsville, and Linton it is called 
the “Big vein,” and ranges from five to seven feet in thickness; a coking 
coal, not quite as pure as further west. At Linton it is underlaid by four 
or five inches of cannel, which is full of the remains of aquatic animals, 
and is plainly the carbonaceous sediments of an open lagoon in the coal 
marsh. About fifty species of fossil fishes and salamanders have been 
taken from one mine at this locality. 

Just above Steubenville Coal No. 6 dips below the river, and this is the 
8am mined in the shafts at this point, Mingo, Lagrange, Rush Run, etc. 
At Steubenville it is about four feet in thickness; a partially open-burn- 
ing coal of great excellence. It has been considerably used in the raw 
state for the manufacture of iron, but is now more generally coked. At 
Rush Run it is from seven to eight feet in thickness, but is not quite so 
pure as at Steubenvile, and is more broken by partings. 

In all the northern part of Columbiana county this coal is found in an 
almost unbroken sheet. Near New Lisbon it is the coal mined on the 
Shelton, Arter, Teagarden, and Marten farms, ranging from four to seven 
feet thick. About Achor and Palestine, on the eastern line of the county, 
the coal of No. 6 becomes purer, but somewhat thinner than further west. 
This is the seam mined at Carbon Hill, and in this region is generally 
known as the “ four-foot” or “Carbon Hill seam.” At Achor it is mined 
by Isaac Dike, Burt, Burson, Booth, and others; the coal is from three 
anda half to four and a half feet thick, and very clean, bright, and pure. 
At the Sterling mines Coal No. 6 is worked by Freeman Butts, Esq., and 
islargely sold as a gas coal. 

Throughout eastern Columbiana county, and over a large area in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Coal No. 6 is underlaid by a bed of limestone of from 
two to eight feet in thickness; but this disappears, or is only occasion- 
ally seen toward the west. By the Pensylvania geologists our Coal No. 6 
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is called the Upper Freeport seam, and the limestone under it is called the 
Freeport limestone. 

Going southward from our starting point in Holmes county, we find 
that Coal No. 6, in Coshocton, exhibits an excellent development. It is 
mined in a great number of places, for the most part retaining the char- 
acters that have been alraady attributed to it. Here, as elsewhere, it 
usually lies in two benches, with a parting usually below the middle. 
At Coshocton, and in that vicinity, it is harder and purer than further 
north; is largely mined and shipped on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad. Though not yet used for iron-making, if properly 
coked, the coal of this seam in Coshocton county would supply a very 
large amount of good furnace fuel. 

South of the National Road Coal No. 6 acquires such magnitude and 
excellence that it quite overshadows all the other coal seams of the State. 

In Muskingum county it has much the appearance it has further 
north, but is not so thick and pure as in Coshocton. In the adjoining 
county of Perry it expands to a maximum thickness of nearly thirteen 
feet, and is the “Great vein” of the Straitsville region. It is also of ex- 
cellent quality, is open-burning furnace coal, containing a small amount 
of sulphur, and is successfully used for the manufacture of gas. The 
identity of the Straitsville coal with No. 6 will hardly be questioned by 
any one who follows the seam down through its line of outcrops and 
mines by which it is connected with the No. 6 of Coshocton, Holmes, and 
Tuscarawas. It is almost always recognizable by its dimensions, its 
partings, and by its relation to the Putnam Hill limestone and Coal No. 
5, below, and to the Cambridge coal and the Crinoidal limestone (Ames 
limestone) of the Barren Measures, above. 

What the reach of Coal No. 6 toward the east and back’*from its line 
of outcrop in Perry and Athens may be, we do not know; but it has been 
struck in borings in numerous localities where it had passed 100 feet be- 
low the surface, here maintaining a thickness of from 8 to 12 feet. It is 
highly probable that it extends beneath a large tract of country east of 
where it is now mined, where it is, far below the surface, readily accessi- 
ble by shafts. It will be remembered that in passing southward on the 
Ohio, Coal No. 6 becomes thicker than further north, and we are thus en- 
couraged to hope that its greatest development is in this direction. 

The Straitsville coal has not been certainly recognized south of Athens 
county. If extending further in this direction, it is, on its western out- 
crop, much diminished in thickness and value. 
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ANALYBES OF CoAL No. 6. 


Arter farm, New Lisbon, Columbiana county. 

Isaac Dike’s mine, Camp Run, Columbiana county. 
Salineville, Big vein, Columbiana county. 

Linton, 66 “ 

Carbon Hill, “ “ 

Saunders’, Millersburg, Holmes county. 

Andreas’ mine, Urichsville, Tuscarawas county. 
Steubenville shaft coal, Steubenville, Jefferson county. 
A. B. Hamilton, Waynesburg, Stark county. 

“10. Keith’s mine, Coshocton county. 

“11. Muskingum Valley Coal Company, Kock Run, Muskingum county. 
“12. New Straitsville, Perry county. 

“13. Nelsonville, Athens county. 
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THE MAHONING SANDSTONE. 


Coal No. 6 is immediately overlaid by a greater or less thickness of 
shale. This is sometimes argillaceous, with many impressions of coal 
planta; in other localities—as in Holmes county—it is black, bitumin- 
ous, and is crowded with fossil shells. Neither the plants nor shells, 
however, are peculiar to this seam, but are species widely distributed 
throughout the Coal Measures, both vertically and laterally. Occasion- 
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ally the shale bed above Coal No. 6 is thick, and runs up to the next 
seam; but more generally, at a distance of from three to twenty feet, 
comes in a massive sandstone, which is a marked feature in the Coal 
Measure series. In Pennsylvania this is called the Mahoning sandstone, 
and is a conspicuous and much used landmark in all descriptions of the 
stratigraphic geology of that region. It is there made the dividing line 
between the Lower Coal Series and the Barren Measures. In Ohio it is 
not quite so important an element in the geological column, but it is 
still of sufficient consequence to deserve special notice. It is usually a 
coarse, brown or yellow sandrock, holding the same relations to Coal No. 6 
that the Massillon sandstone does to Coal No. 1, and it is evidently the 
product of a similar change of physical condition. Like the Massillon 
sandstone, too, it occasionally dips down and cuts out the coal along the 
line of the currents of water by which its materials were distributed. 
The Mahoning sandstone is, however, distinguished from its lower rep- . 
resentative by being occasionally a conglomerate, a character which I 
have never seen the Massillon sandstone assume. The quartz pebbles 
of the Mahoning sandstone are usually small—from the size of a grain 
of wheat to that of a bean—rarely becoming as large as acherry. This 
will serve to distinguish it from the Carboniferous Conglomerate, which 
lies three hundred feet below, in which the pebbles are sometimes several 
inches in diameter. It will not serve, however, as an infallible diag- 
nostic feature, since some of the sandstones higher in the series—espe- 
cially one over Coal No. 7—occasionally take on this character of the 
Mahoning. The best exibitions of the conglomerate phase of the Ma- 
honing sandstones which have come under my observation are in south- 
eastern Columbiana county, and in northern Tuscarawas county, about 
Zoar. I may say in this connection that, in my judgment, far too much 
importance has been assigned to the Mahoning sandstone as a guide in 
the identification of our coal seams. Though very frequently, perhaps 
generally, found over Coal No. 6, it is by no means constant throughout 
even the Ohio portion of the Alleghany coal field; and if it would be 
unsafe to trust to it as a means of determining the position of the asso- 
ciated strata here, it must be much more so over a larger area. It is 
plainly the effect of causes that were local in their action, and it is far 
less constant and useful as a geological guide than the limestones of the 
Coal Measures, some of which were the products of general submergences, 
and are continuous over very wide areas. The statement that the Ma- 
honing sandstone is common to both the Alleghany and Illinois coal 
fields is rendered improbable by strong a priori reasons, and it has not 
been confirmed by the latest and most careful observations. 
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Coat No. 6a. (Norris CoAL.) 


In the northern portions of the Ohio coal field we often find a trace of 
Coal, ora thin coal seam, about 50 feet above Coal No. 6, but this very 
rarely becomes of workable thickness. In going southward it is first seen 
in southern Tuscarawas and northern Guernsey county. It is there 
local, but when present is thin and overlaid with a mottled brecciated 
limestone, such as occurs higher up in the Barren Measures, but which 

is quite unlike anything found below. 

South of the National Road, in Perry and Athens counties, a coal comes 
in from 30 to 50 feet above the “Great vein,” called by Prof. Andrews the 
“ Norris coal,” which locally attains a thickness of six feet, but apparently 
has not a very wide lateral extension. It is a coking coal, softer and 
more sulphurous than that of the “Great vein,” but in its best phases is 
a good smith’s coal, and one that will probably make a serviceable coke. 


Coax No. 7. 


Throughout Tuscarawas county, and in parts of Coshocton, Holmes, 
Stark, and Carroll, we find a strongly marked coal and iron horizon about 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. The coal is here of no great value—from eighteen 
inches to three feet in thickness—and is usually soft and sulphurous. 
Resting upon it, however, is the most valuable deposit of iron ore in the 
northern part of the State, and, indeed, one that is, locally, richer than 
€any other found in our Coal Measures. This is a blackband ore, which some- 
times reaches a thickness of twelve feet, but is oftener three to six feet. 
It is not a continuous deposit, however, within the territory it occupies, 
and it runs out in every direction, so that it can be detected in but few 
localities outside of Tuscarawas county. 

In some places, overlying this blackband ore—in others taking its 
Place—is a limestone which is usually nodular and so highly charged 
With iron that it becomes @ valuable calcareous ore. This is popularly 
Called Mountain ore, from > fact that it occurs in the summits of the 

hills. It is also, locally, a Wmestone without ore, but containing some 
iron, so that it weathers buff. 

The group of strata above described is best shown in Tuscarawas 
county, in the hills above Zoar Station, and those on the head of Stone 

Creek and near Port Washington. In the first mentioned locality the coal 
is three feet thick, but poor. The blackband and nodular calcareous ore 
both appear above it, and have been extensively worked. At Wilhelmi’s 
ore bank, on Stone Creek, and at Port Washington, the coal is from one and 
ahalf to two feet thick, is taken out with the ore and used in calcining it. 
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In Stark county Coal No. 7, with its blackband ore, occurs only in the 
hilltops in Robertsville and Osnaburg, and in Carroll county only in 
Ross township, between Waynesburg and Morges, where it is worked 
by Messrs. Rhodes and Card, of Cleveland. 

In Holmes county Coal No. 7 is found in the tops of the hills both 
east and west of the Killbuck. It has here a thickness of from four to six 
feet, and is of good quality, but it has little cover, and is sparingly 
worked. No blackband ore is found over it. It here varies from 43 to 
100 feet above Coal No. 6. In the eastern part of Carroll county Coal 
No. 7 is worked in various places near Mechanicstown and Waltsville. 
Thence it is traceable continuously down Big Yellow Creek to Hammonds- 
ville, and into the valley of the North Fork of Yellow Creek at Saline- 
ville. In all this region the coal is of excellent quality, and is exten- 
sively mined and shipped. At Salineville it lies 54 feet above No. 6; 
near Yellow Creek, from 50 to 70. At Salineville it is known as the 
“Salineville strip vein.” It is here the highest workable coal in the 
series, and is overlaid by 300 feet of the Barren Coal Measures, strongly 
marked by heavy beds of red shale. The crinoidal limestone (Ames 
limestone) here lies 250 feet above it, and a nodular, earthy limestone 
occurs a few feet below it. 

Toward the eastern margin of the State, Coal No. 7 lies from 50 to 60 
feet above Coal No. 6, and is there the uppermost workable seam, the 
gray and red shales of the Barren Measures reaching to the tops of the 
hills. In this section it is about three feet thick, and, as at Salineville, 
is an excellent coal. Its relations to Coal No. 6 may be well seen at 
Palestine, where it is the seam worked by Burnett and Joy, while the 
next lower coal (No. 6, “Upper Freeport,”) is the Carbon Hill seam. 
About the mouth of Yellow Creek Coal No. 7 is known as the “Groff 
vein,” and a few miles below, on the Ohio, it has been extensively worked 
at New Cumberland, in West Virginia, and on the Ohio side opposite. 
Here it is four to four and a half feet thick, and of superior quality. 
Near Steubenville this seam appears to rum put, and no workable coal is 
found between the Steubenville shaft coy No. 6, and the Pittsburgh 
seam, No. 8, an interval of over 500 feet. 

In the southern part of Carroll county, about Leesburgh, Coal No. 7 is 
well developed, acquiring a thickness of four and even locally five feet, 
and is of fair quality. It is quite largely mined in this vicinity, and in 
the corner of Harrison along the railroad. Thence it is traceable by a 
continuous line of outcrop into the valley of the Stillwater, and up that 
valley to Freeport, near which place it dips to the south and east below 
the surface and disappears. In all this region it is practically without 
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the blackband, but is covered with a black shale which is highly ferru- 
ginous, and sometimes contains a few inches of good ore. On the Still- 
water and in northern Guernsey county Coal No. 7 is generally overlain, 
not immediately, but at a distance of a few feet, by a heavy bed of sand- 
stone, which is often a conglomerate coarser than that over No. 6, the 
pebbles sometimes attaining the size of a hickory nut. This conglomer- 
ate may be seen in Tuscarawas county, overlying the blackband and No. 7, 
in the hills between New Philadelphia and in the valley of the Connot- 
ton. It is here succeeded above by the brilliantly colored shales of the 
Barren Measures, which are never found below Coal No. 7. 

By Prof. Stevenson, who has traced all the lower coals through from 
the Tuscarawas valley to the National Road, the coal so largely mined at 
Cambridge, Guernsey county, is supposed to be our Coal No. 7. It is also 
the “ Alexander” coal of Muskingum county, which is thought by Prof. 
Andrews to be the “Sheridan,” or “ Bayley’s Run” coal, which reaches 
through, almost uninterruptedly, to the Ohio river. By many persons 
this seam is believed to be further extended into north-eastern Kentucky, 
and there to be the famous “ Coalton,” or “ Ashland” coal, so much used 
in iron-making. This identification is, however, somewhat conjectural. 

In Muskingum county the Alexander coal (No. 7) is of varying thick- 
ness and value, but it is reported by Prof. Andrews to attain in some - 
localities—Brush Creek and Wayne townships—a thickness of six feet. 
At the mines of Mr. William Alexander, in Washington townsbip, it is 
extensively worked, and has a good reputation. In this region it lies 
from eighty to ninety feet above the horizon of Coal No. 6, and is repre- 
sented by Prof. Andrews to have a limestone with iron ore a few feet 
below it. In Perry county this is the second seam above the “Great vein,” 
from which it is separated by an interval of from seventy to ninety feet, 
the “Norris coal” (6a) lying from forty to sixty feet below it. On Snow 
Fork the three seams may be scen in the same section at various places. 
Coal No. 7 is here from three to five feet in thickness, with limestone 
and iron ore generally visible below it. In Athens county Coal No. 7 is 
apparently represented by the Bayley’s Run coal. This is the seam 
most extensively worked, and regarded as the most important in the 
county, though hereafter it may be overshadowed by the working of the 
Nelsonville seam below drainage. The Bayley’s Run coal has been very 
fully described by Prof. Andrews in his reports on Athens county, and 
it is recognized as one of the most valuable coal seams of southern Ohio. 
Its thickness in Athens county is generally from four and a half to 
five feet. It is a coking coal, which usually contains considerably 
more sulphur than Coal No. 6, but in many localities it seems to be 
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pure enough to make an excellent coke. Prof. Andrews regards the 
Ferriferous limestone, with its coal, as representing, in Jackson, Gallia 
and Lawrence counties, the horizon of the Nelsonville seam, and recog- 
nizes the “Alexander” and “ Bayley’s Run” coal in the “Sheridan” coal, 
which lies seventy or eighty feet above. If this identification is correct, 
the “Newcastle” coal, which is the first seam above the Ferriferous lime- 
stone, and from twenty to thirty feet above it, holds about the position 
of the “Norris” coal of Perry county, and may be identical with it. 


ANALYSES OF CoAL No. 7. 


1. Joy and Burnett, New Palestine, Columbiana county... ............ Wormley. 
2. Salineville Strip vein, Salineville, $6 gnnsonsanenn ees “ 
3. New Cumberland coal, Elliotsville, Jefferson county .............. “ 
4. Taylor’s coal, Holmes County..........0..cscescccoscecs sosscnees eceseess cee “ 
5. Jacob Buckstone’s coal, Mechanicstown, Carroll county......... - “ 
6. Cambridge coal, Guernsey County ........ 0.00. cscees escces sosces sosseeees “ 
7. E. D. Nyce, Center township, Guernsey county ..........0. css eseee “. 
8. Alexander coal, Perry township, Muskingum county ............. “ 
9. Bayley’s Run coal, Trimble township, Athens county.............. “ 
10. Sheridan coal 





Moisture ........2 ccccccce cocece soveee 


Specific gravity ..........0. sseccsee 


1.288 
Moisture ......00. .socseees coscee onen 4.75 5.35 
Volatile combustible .............. 34.90 33.00 
Fixed carbon ......... cescceces socvee 54.05 58 65 
Ash .caeaecee cccccvccccccccccvece sonne nee 5.40 3.00 
100. 100 
Bulphur .........scscscceces socece cosees 2.40 1.44 
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THE BARREN COAL MEASURES. 


By the Pennsylvania geologists the term Barren Measures was given 
to the strata lying between the Mahoning sandstone and the Pittsburgh 
Coal, in western Pennsylvania. These consist of alternations of sand- 
Stone, shale, and limestone, to the thickness of about 400 to 500 feet. For 
the most part this series consists of shales which are peculiarly high- 
Colored, being often bright yellow, red or blue, or red and yellow mottled. 
They constitute a peculiar feature in the geological column, and one 
which serves to identify the horizon at a glance, as no such shales are 

found above or below. With these are interstratified numerous layers 
of nodular, frequently ferruginous, limestone. Here and there streaks 
of coal run through the strata, but they rarely become of workable thick- 
Mess; and this is emphatically, as its name indicates, barren ground. At 
the summit of this series lies the Pittsburgh limestone, and above this 
the great Pittsburgh coal seam (Coal No. 8, or H), the first and lowest of 
the upper coals. 

Coming westward into Ohio, we find the Barren Coal Measures holding 
for a long distance almost precisely the character I have described. They 
“re found to contain, however, in Columbiana county, even at the Penn- 
Sylvania line, a workable seam of coal, our No. 7, above the place of the 
Mahoning sandstone. This may be the representative of the Elk Lick 
Coal of Pennsylvania, or, as likely, a new element introduced into the 
Beries. In either case it is so continuous and important a coal seam, 
and is so closely associated with our group of lower coals, that I have 
Classed it with them. Near Steubenville, again, we find the Barren 
Measures as completely barren as they are in Pennsylvania. Coal No.7 has 

there run out, and throughout the entire interval of 502 to 564 feet between 

Coal No. 6—the Steubenville shaft coal—and the Pittsburgh seam, which 
crowns the hills in the vicinity, no coal of workable thickness is found. 
Just at this point the Barren Measures are mostly shales, but on the oppo- 
Bite side of the river, and on the Virginia side of the Ohio for some miles 
above, they are replaced by heavy beds of sandstone.* 





* Imay here remark in passing that this region was peculiar for the formation of 
Mndstones almost throughout the Coal Measures, as will be seen by reference to the 
fctions given by Mr. Briggs in the annual report of the Geological Survey of Vir- 
ginia, under Prof. William B. Rogers. From these we learn that at New Cumberland, 
below Coal No. 7, sandstones fill nearly the entire space and cut all other coals to 
Coal No. 3, while on the opposite side of the river, a little above, this interval is 
filed for the most part with shales, and contains three workable seams of coal. A 

little further down the river, in Vineyard Hill, opposite Steubenville, which lies 
entirely above the place of Coal No. 7, that coal is cut out, and the Barren Measures 
are composed mostly of sandstone, as remarked above. 
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In western Columbiana county the Barren Measures are finely shown 
in the range of high hills which border Yellow Creek. The section here 
shows most of this lower coal group well developed; about Hammonds- 
ville, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, all of workable thickness; at Salineville, coals 
Nos. 6 and 7 only above drainage. Over these the hills rise to the height 
of 350 feet, and are for the most part composed of gray, yellow, and red 
shales; the latter predominating and giving a marked character to the 
landscape. Two thin seams of coal are here seen in the Barren Meas- 
ures, but neither more than a few inches thick. Of these the upper lies 
just over the crinoidal limestone at a distance of about 250 feet above the 
Salineville Strip vein (No. 7). This crinoidal limestone is one of the 
most constant elements in the Barren Measures, as it runs through the 
entire series of counties underlaid by this group. This is Prof. An- 
drews’s Ames limestone, and is frequently mentioned in his reports on the 
southern counties. Its normal place is 140 to 150 feet below the Pitte- 
burgh coal ;* and in the central and southern portions of the State it is 
8o constant in its presence and position that it forms a most useful guide. 
This is illustrated by the fact that the late Prof. Hodge, when con- 
nected with the survey, in making a reconnoisance of Jefferson, Harrison, 
and Carroll counties, used to call it the “blessed little limestone,” thereby 
expressing his appreciation of its usefulness and reliability as a geologi- 
cal guide. In south-eastern Ohio the Ames limestone is reported by 
Prof. Andrews to be as universal in its distribution and as inflexible in 
its position as farther north. It also has considerable palwontological 
interest, as it has furnished us a long list of fossils, which will be found 
enumerated in the reports of Prof. Stevenson. These are for the most 
part specics common to other portions of the Coal Measures, but among 
them are some fish teeth which I have obtained from no other stratum. 
These are Petalodus Alleghaniensis and Peripristis, n. sp. I have also col- 
lected these fossils from the same limestone at Pittsburgh, and they may 
perhaps be characteristic of it. 

In central and southern Ohio the Barren Measures are less barren than 
farther north and east. The beds of coal which occur in them are more 
numerous, and they locally attain, in several instances, workable dimen- 
sions. They are, however, much smaller and less continuous than those 
of the lower or upper groups. In Carroll county one of these coals is 
seen at Harlem Springs, and is called the Harlem coal. It is mined in 








FT 


* This interval increases, however, toward the east. At Steubenville the crinoidal 
limestone is 225 feet below the Pittsburgh coal, and in western Pennsylvania it be- 
comes 300 feet before the limestone is lost sight of. 
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several places; is a little over two feet in thickness—a very pure, semi- 
Cannel coal, but, like all the coals of the barren group, it is unreliable. 
This is found directly beneath the crinoidal limestone, and is numbered 
coal 7b by Prof. Stevenson. Coal No. 7a, in the same region, is 65 to 90 
feet below the last mentioned, and is usually but a few inches in thickness. 

In Jefferson county two seams of cannel coal are found high up in the 
Barren Measures, but they are of poor quality, and are local. 

In Muskingum and Guernsey counties the Barren Measures contain 
more coal and limestone than farther north and east; but none of the 
Coals have any considerable value or constancy. The thickness of the 
group is here from 300 to 350 feet, or about 100 feet thinner than on the 
Ohio at Steubenville. In this estimate I include only the strata between 
the Sheridan and Pomeroy coals—i. e., between No.7 and No.8. This 
interval in southern and central Ohio can hardly be called the Barren 
Measures; but it contains no seams of coal which in permanence and 
dimensions compare with those above and below. Prof. Andrews re- 
ports a limestone which traverses the Barren Measures in central and 
southern Ohio at a distance of about 225 feet below the Pomeroy coal. 
This he calls the “Cambridge” limestone. It is not distinctly recog- 
nizable in the counties lying north of the National Road. 


THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


In Ohio, as in Pennsylvania, the interest in the Upper Coal Measures 
Centers mainly in the Pittsburgh seam, as this is by far the most impor- 
tant both as regards thickness and persistence. By the Pennsylvania 
&eologists it has been denominated Coal No. 8, or H, according as num- 

ts or letters were used to designate- the seams in ascending order. As 

23 been already learned from the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal 
forms No. 8 of the Ohio series, being the first workable seam of the 
“pper group. Above this we have on the Ohio three workable coals, 
With three or four smaller ones distributed through three hundred feet 
Of strata, which have the same general character with those that com- 
Pose the Lower Coal Measures—t. ¢., they are alternations of fire-clay, 
“cal, shale, limestone, and sandstone. In the interior of the State the 
Upper Coal Measures form a group of equal or greater thickness, but 
they contain a smaller number of workable coal seams. That which has 
been called by Prof. Andrews the “Cumberland” seam is almost the only 
one that deserves to be classed with the strongly marked and wide-spread 
seams which compose the lower group. There are also comparatively 
few deposits of iron ore in the Upper Coal Measures, and none of the fire- 
clays are, so far as yet known, equal to those under Coals No. 3, No. 5 and 
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No. 1, which in Scioto, Columbiana, Jefferson, Tuscarawas, and Summ 
rival the coal seams in economic value, and supply the materials t 
which great industries are sustained. It will be noticed also that nor 
of the upper coals, so far as yet examined, are open-burning, and capab 
of use in the raw state as furnace fuels. In one respect only can sup 
riority be claimed for the Upper Coal Measures over the Lower, and ths 
is, in their hydraulic lime. As has been before mentioned, some of th 
limestones of the lower group occasionally become earthy, and are capı 
ble of furnishing hydraulic lime of fair quality. The locks of the Sand 
and Beaver Canal were laid up with cement manufactured from one ( 
the lower limestones. In the Upper Coal Measures, however, under Coa 
No. 9, is a stratum of hydraulic limestone, from which is manufacture 
a large amount of cement, proved by ample tests to be fully equal üı 
quality to any other made in this country. 

The following section of the Upper Coal Measures, as they appear alomı 
the Ohio, has been prepared at my request by Prof. Stevenson: 


SECTION OF THE UPPER COAL AND BARREN MEASURES. 


Feet. | No. Strata. 








| — 
7 || 9 | Shale and sandstone. ) = 
40 8 Shale eeeencces cccces none» "| 
1to 2 || 7 | Coal No. 7a ............ ® 
70 || 6 | Fire-clay ......... onen B 
1to 6 || 5 | Sandstone and shale. } & 
20 to 40 || 4 | Coal No. 7 (F)......+.. 3 
30 Coal No. 11 (Waynesburg) «| 14to 4 3 Fire-clay eeceseses coeeee = 
ire-Clay cereensnsosannere nennen, : 1 || 2 | Limestone .............. 
2 Fandstone and shale........ | 50 || 1 Mahoning sandstone N sone 
‘ IMESLONE «2.20.00. cceeee nern 6 n mont county the 
26 | Sandstone .......00 coeceveve vee | 45 section between coals Nos. 
25 | Coal No. 10....0.c00 sescee coos! 3 to 6 8 and 9 differs somewhat 
24 | Fire-clay ......ccccccececsece ove 3 from the above, owing to 
23 | Sandstone ...... case cn 35 to 40° intercalated beds, and is 
22 | Coal No. O.ererorn sovovece nern 23 as follows: 
21 | Fire-clay .........cccce cesses nn 3 |, 11 | Coal No. Bereoeeenonesooennneeere 
20 Limestone nce cececs sau nenne 30 to 70 |; 10 Limestone eeceences veceee cocces 
19 ack shale ...........sccceeee 2 to 10 9 | Coal No. 86 .....cc00 coececcne ass 
18 Coal No. 8 (Pittsburgh, H)| 4to 8 8 aire clay sensor se cencccons eocass to 
1 Ire-Clay ... cecees coeees NASTONE ..... 2000 coceecees ove < 
16 | Limestone ...........0. 4 4 to 30 || 6 | Coal No. 8b, with shale 
15 shale and sandstone. © 5 110 L (Sewickley) .........cccesees s 
14 | Shale ......... or... oe to 1 B | Limestone .......04 ssssesece oes 
13 Crinoidal limestone.. 3 2 to | 4 Coal No. 8a (Redstone)..... ] 
12 | Shale ......... sn ove 1tol 3 | Limestone ......... seccee ceases 
11 | Coul No. 7b (G) ........ | = to 4 || 2 | Shales ...........00. coscesees see 
10 | Fire-clay  ........ nn g 2 1 | Coal No. 8 (Pittsburgh) ... 
I _ 
CoaL No. 8. 


Coal No. 8, or the Pittsburgh seam, enters Ohio in Jefferson county 
where it caps the hills north and west of Steubenville, about 500 fee 
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above the river and Coal No. 6, and reaches to about the south line of 
Carroll. Going thence southward, it exhibits two lines of outcrop, one 
in the valley of the Ohio, the other traversing the interior in a tortuous 
but generally south-west direction. At Knoxville and Richmond the 
coal seam is from three to four and a half feet in thickness, generally with 
little cover and of poor quality; thence to Steubenville it is interrupted 
but southward from this point it is mined almost continuously to and 
below Wheeling. The dip ishererapid. At Mingo it lies 360 feet above 
the river, 513 feet above Coal No. 6, where mined in the shaft. At 
Lagrange it is a little higher than at Mingo, being 378 feet above the 
Ohio. At Rush Run it is 306 feet above the river, 511 feet above Coal 
No.6. At Tiltonville it is 230, Martin’s Ferry 148, Kirkwood 135, and 
at Bellaire 120 feet above the river level. At Wegee it is 15 feet, and at 
Moundsville 80 feet below the Ohio. Throughout this region its thick- 
‘hess varies from five to nine feet, the coal varying somewhat in quality, 
but always highly coking. It is generally a double bed, consisting of 
twoor more beds separated by partings of fire-clay or shale. 

Along its western line of outcrop Coal No. 8 passes through Jefferson, 
Harrison, and Belmont into Guernsey, where it crosses the Baltimore 
andOhio Railroad. It also forms several outliers, or small islands, in 
Guernsey, produced by the folds in the strata, to which reference has 
been already made. South of the railroad it passes through Muskingum, 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs to Pomeroy, where it crosses the Ohio, and 
is extensively mined. Throughout this long line of outcrop the Pitts- 
burgh coal may be said to be continuous, though it exhibits considerable 
local diversity of dimensions and character. In Muskingum county it is 
quite thin, sometimes not more than one foot in thickness, and it is evi- 
dent that we are there on the extreme western margin of the great basin 
in which it was formed. In Morgan, Athens, and Meigs counties, the 
Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy, seam assumes much greater importance, varying 
from five to nine feet in thickness. It is there often divided by one or 
Several partings, as it is so prone to be elsewhere. In Homer township, 
Morgan county, it is reported by Prof. Andrews to have an aggregate 
thickness of eight to nine feet in two nearly equal benches, with a clay 
Parting of one foot. On Federal Creek, Bearne township, Athens county, 
the Pomeroy seam is from eight to nine feet thick, exclusive of a parting 
of shale and clay one foot or more in thickness. The coal is here bright, 
black, and of a very serviceable quality. It has the typical character of 
the Pittsburgh coal, being highly coking, but with more sulphur than 
at Pittsburgh or Pomeroy. In other localities in Athens and Morgan 
the seam is smaller, is frequently without partings, and furnishes a very 
pure and useful coal. 
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_ In Meigs county Coal No. 8 underlies a large part of the surface, 

maintains a thickness of from four to six feet, and yields a coal which is 
highly esteemed as both a steam and mill coal. It is very largely mined 
at Pomeroy and vicinity, and many thousand tons have been annually 
shipped from this point for many years. The coal from this region is so 
well known that no description is required of it. 

In the report on Belmont county by Prof. J. J. Stevenson a detailed 
description will be found of our upper coals, and some facts of special 
interest are there reported in regard to the Pittsburgh seam. He appar- 
ently demonstrates that while in western Belmont county it is a single 
seam, on the Ohio at Bellaire it is represented by four coals, three of 
which occupy the space between Coal No. 8 and Coal No. 9, this interval 
having been increased from fifty feet at Barnesville to one hundred and 
fifty feet on the river. By carefully tracing Coal No. 8 and its associated 
strata along their western line of outcrop to Steubenville, and thence 
down the valley of the Ohio to Bellaire, he demonstrated the continuity 
of the large coal at Bellaire with that at Salesville and Barnesville; and 
since Coal No. 10 certainly, and Coal No. 9 probably, are continuous, 
each on its proper horizon, the three coals above the Pittsburgh in the 
Bellaire section seem to have no representative in the western part of 
Belmont county, unless Coal No. 8 is the equivalent of the entire group 
below No. 9 on the Ohio. It is Prof. Stevenson’s opinion that Coals Nos. 
8a, 8b, and 8c—the three seams above the Pittsburgh in the Bellaire 
section —are offshoots from Coal No. 8, and that they all run together. 
From the facts which he reports this would seem to be an almost neces- 
sary conclusion. 

Whether they are connected with the Pittsburgh coal or are independ- 
ently intercalated seams, they afford evidence of unequal subsidence of 
neighboring portions of the coal area during the deposition of the Pitte- 
burgh coal. This has occasioned immense disparity in the intervals 
between Coals No. 8 and No. 10 at the east and west ends of Belmont 
county, and gives us fresh proof of the fallacy of the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. 


ANALYSES OF Coat No. 8. 


Lagrange (average), Jefferson county. 

David Brown, Pease township, Belmont county. 

R. Crawford, “ “ 

J. Culderhead, Short Creek township, Harrison county. 
Allison’s bank (average of 3), Harrison county. 
Federal Creek, Athens county. 

Pomeroy coal, Pomeroy, Meigs county. - 


SIP om Ne 
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ANALYses or Coa No. 8. 


1.80 2.62 





CoaL Seams No. 9 ro No. 13. 


The coals higher than the Pittsburgh seam have, in Ohio, comparatively 
little value. In this respect our Upper Coal Measures exhibit a marked 
Contrast with those in West Virginia, where locally the Redstone, Sewick- 
ley, and Waynesburg seams are all of great importance, and locally rival 
in value the Pittsburgh bed, magnificent as it is in its proportions. 
Prof. Stevenson, who has spent some years in the study of the Coal 
Measures of West Virgiria, thinks that the coals I have mentioned are 
represented respectively by Coals Nos. 8a (Redstone), 85 (Sewickley), 
and 11 (Waynesburg) of the section in eastern Belmont county. Of 
these, the Redstone and Sewickley have their greatest development at 
the east, thin out rapidly westward, and scarcely pass the Ohio, as, though 
recognized in the Bellaire section, they are there less than one foot in 
thickness, and have disappeared at Barnesville. The Waynesburg coal 
Prof. Stevenson finds represented by an exceedingly variable seam which 
passes through the highlands of Belmont county, and from its change- 
ableness is called locally the “jumping six-foot seam.” 

Coal No. 8c, of the Bellaire section, is what is known as the “Glencoe 
cal.” This is supposed by Prof. Stevenson to be a bed of very limited 

extent. Along the east front of Belmont county it is generally work- 
able and attains a maximum thickness of four feet; but it thins out 
rapidly northward along the Ohio, and is scarcely known beyond the 
county line. At Barnesville, on the Central Ohio Railroad, it has en- 
tirely disappeared ; and it is also said by Prof. Stevenson to grow thin- 
ner passing eastward from Wheeling. 

Coals No.9 and No. 10 of Prof. Stevenson’s section are both thin along 
the Ohio, but are persistent, and No. 10 thickens toward the west. This 

shows that they were formed in a basin of which the deepest portion lay 
in that direction. Traced on the north and west to the limits of the 


11 
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area of the upper coals, one or both of them are usually present, except 
where locally cut out by beds of sandstone. Coal No. 9 lies immediately 
upon the limestone over the Pittsburgh coal, and this limestone thins 
toward the north and west, letting down Coal No. 9 on to Coal No. 8 At 
Cadiz, Harrison county, Coal No. 9 is two fect thick; at York, Jefferson 
county, it is one and a half feet thick; at Unionport and Knoxville, in 
Jefferson county, it has disappeared, and Coal No 8 is covered in one place 
by 85 feet and in the other by 100 feet of sandstone and shale, upon which 
Coal No. 10 rests. Toward the west from Wheeling, Coal No. 9 seems to 
disappear, and the interval between the Pittsburgh seam and Coal No. 10 
is represented by Prof. Stevenson to be, in western Belmont and Harrison 
counties, filled by a great mass of sandstone, in places more than 100 feet 
in thickness. This sandstone, he says, has been deposited by currents 
which have extensively cut away Coal No. 9 and, locally, Coal No. 8. 

Coal No. 10 is a very persistent scam, and locally attains considerable 
importance; but in Harrison, Jefferson, and Belmont it is of far less 
value than the Pittsburgh seam. It is frequently a double bed. At 
Badgersburg the coal is six feet seven inches thick, in two benches, sepa- 
rated by one foot cight inches of shale and clay. At Flushing the upper 
bench is one foot two inches, the parting one fuut four inches, and the 
lower coal three to four feet in thickness. At New Athens, llarrison 
county, the seam is divided into three benches, of which the upper is 
ten inches, the middle four fect eight inches, and the lowest four inches, 
the partings being respectively two feet and three feet in thickness. In 
Jefferson county Coal No. 10 becomes much thinner, and it is little more 
than a bituminous shale, two to three feet thick. (Stevenson.) 

What the extension of Coal No. 10 toward the south and west is, can- 
not be accurately stated. We have reason to believe, however, that it is 
the same as that mined at Cumberland, Muskingum county, called by 
Prof. Andrews the Cumberland coal. This lies, according to his deserip- 
tion, about 100 feet above Coal No. 8, and runs through the counties of 
Morgan, Athens, and Meigs, to the Ohio river. In this region it varies 
from two to six feet in thickness, and is frequently divided by one or 
more partings of clay or shale. It usually is associated with much lime- 
stone, above and below, and Mr. W. J. Herdman, who traced it through 
nearly to the Ohio river, has furnished me a section from Morgan county, 
in which the Cumberland seam is overlaid by 160 feet of strata, largely 
made up of limestone. 

Coal No. 11 has been referred to in a preceding page as the represent— 
ative of the Waynesburg and the “jumping six-foot seam.” It is locally~ 
of some economic value in Belmont county, but both in quality ancl 
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dimensions is very unreliable. Its characteristic features are well shown 
inthe cut west of Barnesville, where my attention was called to it by 
Prof. Stevenson. At one end of the excavation it is barely six inches in 
thickness, while at the other it shows a total of five feet four inches, con- 
sisting of coal, one foot; shale, four inches; coal, four inches; shale, four 
inches; coal, four inches; shale, two feet; coal, one foot. Seven miles 
east from Barnesville, where it is exposed in a railroad cut, it is about 
one foot thick, and parted in the middle by a thin layer of limestone. 
Near St. Clairsville, in the same county, it is rudely worked, and shows 
three feet of very impure cval, resting almost immediately upon a foot 
of limestone. Near Bridgeport, opposite Wheeling, it is three feet six 
inches thick, roofed by six inches of impure blackhand, which is over- 
lain by two feet of alternating bands of bituminous and ordinary shale. 
On arun four miles west from Bellaire, and just south of the railroad, it 
suddenly thickens out and becomes a confused mass of coal and shale, 
not less than fiftéen feet thick, and totally worthless. 

In Harrison and Jefferson counties it is never more than two feet 
thick,and is seen only near the tops of the highest hills, and has no 
economical value. (Stevenson.) 

Coal No. 12 is generally found in the highlands which border the Ohio 
opposite Wheeling. It is usually from a few inches to two feet in thick- 
hess, but is locally, near the Ohio, developed into a dry coal six feet in 
thickness, but heavily charged with pyriten. 

Coal No. 13 lies some seventy fect above the last, is very thin, and has 
00 practical value. It is limited to the summits of the divide east of 
the Ohio, on and south of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIMESTONES OF THE UPPER COAL MEASURES. 


If it is true, as has been supposed, that Coal No. 10 of the Belmont 
Section is the Cumberland coal of the south-eastern counties of the State, 
i will be seen to thicken toward the west, and its basin may be said to 
lie west of the Ohio. This is also indicated by the limestones with 
Which this coal is associated, and which are thinner and less numerous 
in the Upper Coal Measures of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, after 
passing above the “Great limestone,” which there lies over the Pittsburgh 
sam. We are in these facts furnished with evidence of another change of 
the center of gravity, if we may use the term, in the progressive sub- 
sidence of the Alleghany coal field. Following back the history we have 

traced, and measuring the spread of marine conditions by the reach, and 
their continuance by the thickness of the limestones, and tracing the 
local depressions of the different epochs by the thickening of the de- 
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posits toward the bottom of each basin, we find that in the epoch of the 
Putnam Hill limestone the basin in which it was deposited lay almost 
entirely in Ohio, and that in its center the blue or Zoar limestone is 
buried ninety feet deeper than on its sides. 

In the epoch which succeeded the deposit of the Freeport limestone 
the locality of greatest depression was east of Ohio, as this limestone, 
while covering a large area in western Pennsylvania, reaches continu- 
ously through but one tier of counties in Ohio. 

The center of the basin continued to be east of Ohio during the depo- 
sition of the Barren Coal Measures, as they are thickest and contain 
most limestone on or near our eastern border; are thinner, with less 
limestone and more coal, toward the west. 

During the Pittsburgh epoch, or that which immediately preceded and 
followed the deposition of the Pittsburgh coal, the area of open water 
was, as in the Upper Freeport epoch, nearly in the line of the center of 
the basin. The proof of this we find in the great deposit of limestone 
bencath and over the Pittsburgh coal at Wheeling, and other localities 
‘in West Virginia and western Pennsylvania. After passing the Ohio 
line these limestones rapidly thin out and are replaced by mechanical 
shore deposits. It is also shown by the thickening toward the east of 
the mechanical materials which separate the Pittsburgh, Redstone, 
Sewickley, and Waynesburg seams. And yet, after the filling up of the 
water basin in which the Pittsburgh limestone was deposited, but little 
more limestone accumulated at the east up to the close of the Carbonif- 
erous age, the open water and calcareous sediments preponderating, as 
we have seen, in Ohio. 

By tracing our Coal Measures into Pennsylvania, it will be found, as 
was shown by Prof. Rogers, that our most important coal seams thicken 
toward the cast; as the Upper Freeport—which becomes in West Vir- 
ginia twenty feet in thickness, though nearly half slate—the Pittsburgh, 
the Redstone, the Sewickley, and the Waynesburg; while the greatest 
development of the limestones lies relatively further west in the basin. 
This fact led Prof. Rogers to conclude that the limestones of the Coal 
Measures thickened westward toward the open sea, and he supposed that 
their relative importance constantly increased until the mechanical 
sediments ceased to have any place in the series. Yet, as we learn by 
examination of the Coal Measures in Ohio, the limestones do not con- 
tinue to increase in thickness indefinitely toward the west, but, on the 
contrary, toward the western margin of the coal field they thin out and 
disappear. The reason of this I have given in the analysis of the struc- 
ture of the Cincinnati arch (Vol. 1. Part L, p. 93), where I have shown 
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that its elevation took place long anterior to that of the Alleghanies, 

and at the close of the Lower Silurian. Hence, during the Devonian 

and Carboniferous ages, it constituted a long, narrow island, which ex- 
tended as far south as Tennessee, and the basin in which our coal beds 
were formed was bounded at the west by that ridge. This proves that 
there was no connection between the Illinois and Alleghany coal fields, 
and therefore our limestones, beds of coal, and even sheets of mechanical 
material—sandstones, shales, and conglomerates—all came to an edge, 
or ran out on the flanks of the old Cincinnati arch. For a very good 
reason, therefore, the limestones could not thicken in that direction 
indefinitely. 

The reason why the limestones lie nearest to the western margin of 
the great trough which stretched from the Blue Ridge to the Cincinnati 
arch is, in my judgment, simply this: on its eastern and northern 
sides the coal basin received the drainage of quite an extensive conti- 
nental surface, and great quantities of mechanical sediments were 
brought down and spread along that shore. The western border, how- 
€ver, was formed by a narrow ridge, composed of lime rock, from which 
the drainage was insignificant and calcareous; therefore, on this side, 
the clear and quiet water necessary for the deposition of limestone set 
Close up to the shore. On the north and east, deltas and mud-flats were 
forming like those on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, and at the mouths 
of our great rivers. A still better example of the mode of accumula- 
tion of clay, sand, etc., on that shore is seen about the head of the Gulf 
of California, where the physical condition is not unlike that of the 
Alleghany trough in Carboniferous times. There the head of the bay is 
filling up with sediment, and shallows and mud-flats, many miles in 
Width, line the shore, over which it is next to impossible to pass from 
ahip to land or land to ship. 


THE EXTENT OF COAL SEAMS. 


Two very different, and even antagonistic, theories are entertained 
by geologists in regard to the area over which any individual coal seam 
may be traced. One of these is that advocated by Mr. Leo Lesquereux, 
who claims that certain coal strata extend not only across the entire 
breadth of the Alleghany coal field, but that these may be identified in 
Indiana, western Kentucky, and Illinois.* 


nn u 


® Geological Survey of Illinois, Vol. I., p. 208; American Journal of Science, 2d 
Series, Vol. XXX., p. 367. 
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The other theory to which I have referred is, that the coal seams lie 
in a series of basins of limited extent, and that the identification of any 
one seam—except, perhaps, the Pittsburgh—throughout an area of sev- 
eral counties, is a stretch of the imagination. After somewhat extended 
observations in the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields, and careful com- 
parison of the reports made by others, I am led to believe that, as is so 
frequently the case with strongly opposed theories, the truth lics between 
the two. 

In tracing these different beds of coal from town to town and from county 
to county, they are seen to exhibit marked changes in their thickness, 
character, and relations to each other; and a section formed by the coal 
strata in one district is never quite the same as that furnished by an- 
other. Some of the seams are extremely local, occupying an area of 
perpaps not more than a few hundred acres, while others, like the Pitts- 
burgh and Nelsonville seams, underlie many thousand square miles. 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine the sections of the coal strata 
of western Pennsylvania, given by Prof. Rogers in the second volume of the 
Geology of Pennsylvania, and compare them with those now published, 
beginning at the east and passing to the west and south, will be forced 
to conclude either as I have claimed, that a skeleton or frame-work runs 
through the entire series, and that some of the strata are continuous 
over the greater part of the breadth of the north end of the Alleghany 
coal field, or that the sections taken at different points present a remark- 
able and incomprehensible series of coincidences. 

The classification of our coal strata has grown entirely out of our ex- 
perience. On first entering one of the valleys which traverse the coal 
area, the number, order, and characters of the coal scams, with their re- 
lations to cach other and the associated strata, were learned as an inde- 
je stent lesson in local geolugy. In passing to another valley another 
ses of outcrops was studied, and the differences and coincidences 
were compared. The system of sections now published is simply the 
record of observations made in the manner I have described. The 
classification of our coal seams, reported in the preceding pages, has beem 
tested in various ways, and by diflerent geologists, who have had much 
experience In this kind of work, and its general accuracy may be con— 
~idered as demonstrated. . 

But all this shows simply the structure of the northern end of the AL- 
leghany coal basin. How far tue central and southern portions of thié 
croat trough- 750 miles in length- correspond with the northern end 
remains to be accurately determined by further investigation. The 
facts reported by Prof. Safford, and my own observations in Kentucky 
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and Tennessec, lead me to believe that great, and perhaps radical, differ- 
ences will be found to exist between the northern and southern portions 
of the Alleghany coai ficld. 

Prof Andrews has shown that important modifications have taken 
place in our northern system, even within the limits of our own State. 

In West Virginia. Kentucky, and Tennessee these changes seem to be 
still more strongly marked, for there a lower series of coals appears to 
come in within and even beneath the Conglomerate; and it is very 
doubtful whether our leading seams can be identified there at all. The 
geological survey which has been recently revived in Kentucky, and com- 
mitted to the able supervision of Prof. N.S. Shaler, will undoubtedly throw 
much light upon this question. When he shall have filled the great geo- 
logical blank which has heretofore existed in eastern Kentucky, and the 
mrsteries of the rich and intricate coal fields of West Virginia shall be un- 
raveled, the work done in Pennsvlvania and Ohio can be connected with 
that of Prof. Saffurd in Tennessee, and the broad and interesting problems 
of the structure and history of the Alleghany coal field will approach 
solution. Till then our gencralizations on this subject must be largely 
speculative, and such as are liable to be greatly modified by future obser- 
vation. 

In regard to the community of structure between the Alleghany and 
Illinois coal fields, I am compelled to say, that after some time spent in 
the examination of the coal strata of Indiana, Illinois, and western Ken- 
tucky, and a careful reading of the excellent reports of Professors Cox 
and Worthen, I have failcd to find any proof of the identity that has 
been claimed. I have not been able to satisfactorily co-ordinate the 
Series of coal beds of the two basins, nor can I identify any individual 
seam of the Illinois coal ficld by its position, its dimensions, its quality, 
its fossils, or its associated strata, with any one of ours. 

Mr. Lesquereux also claims to be able to identify the Mahoning sand- 
stone in the Coal Measures of Illinois and Kentucky. But in tracing it 
even through our portion of the Alleghany coal field I find it so often 
absent that it becomes entirely unreliable as a geological guide. That it 
has been so to Mr. Lessuereux is evident from the fact that he has sup- 
Posed that he recognized the Mahoning in the heavy sandstone which 
Werlies the Pomeroy coal, and in that which contains the silicified 
trunks of Psaroniuson Shade river. As a consequence, he has regarded 
the Pomeroy coal as the Upper Freeport seam,* whereas it is well estab- 
lished that it is No. 8, or the Pittsbureh coal. 


*American Journal of Science, 2d Series, Vol. XXX., p. 368. 
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We see that in Ohio the forces that distributed the Mahoning sand- 
stone were local in their action, and it seems hardly probable that this 
epoch should have been so strongly marked over so great an area as Mr. 
Lesquereux supposes, and yet have left so inconstant a record here. 

The Cincinnati arch is also a serious impediment to the acceptance of 
the theory that the Alleghany and Illinois coal fields are identical in 
structure. We have learned in the progress of the Survey that this is a 
very old topographical feature; that it has existed since the close of the 
Silurian age, and that during the Coal Measure epoch it was a barrier 
which somewhat widely separated the two coal basins. It scems almost 
impossible, therefore, that they should have anything more than a gen- 
eral similarity of structure. 

It should be remembered that both these great troughs have been filled 
for the most part by mechanical sediments washed from their margins. 
The Alleghany coal field was filled to the depth of at least 3,000 feet at 
its center, mainly by materials washed from its eastern and northern 
shores; the Illinois coal basin to only half that depth, and it received 
its clays and sands—now sandstones and shales—from the north. Its 
structure must necessarily, therefore, be very different. 

As I have shown on the preceding pages, the Pittsburgh coal thins to 
an edge on the north and west within the margin of our coal area, and 
this is also true of its associate, the “ Great limestone”—facts which 
afford us ocular demonstration that these strata never reached through to 
Illinois. It may be said that the two coal basins were once united at the 
southern end of the Cincinnati arch—that is, in Alabama; but there are 
strong geological reasons for doubting this. The Illinois coal field ter- 
minates in western Kentucky several hundred miles further north than 
the extremity of the Alleghany basin, and we have no proof that the 
connection has been cut away by erosion. But even if this were true, 
Safford shows that the southern extremity of the Alleghany coal field 
has a very different structure from that which we find in the Coal Meas- 
ures of Pennsylvania and Ohio and in Illinois. Hence, if the coal basins 
were once united at the far south, the connccting links in structure—such 
as the “Great limestone,” Pittsburgh coal, Nelsonville coal, and Putnam 
Hill limestone—were never formed there. It is true that in the Cum- 
berland Mountains we have only the lower coal seams, but these are cer- 
tainly very different from ours. Our Coal Measure limestones are there 
entirely wanting, and they have almost disappeared in Kentucky. This 
is a fact which has somewhat surprised and puzzled me, for we have 
heretofore supposed that the limestones of the Coal Measures marked 
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periods of subsidence when more or less of the Alleghany coal basin was 
anarm of the sea opening into the Gulf of Mexico, and broadening and 
deepening toward the south. This could not have been the case, how- . 
ever,as we should have found the limestone sheets becoming wider and 
thicker in that direction. It therefore seems necessary to suppose that 
the sea water had access to our coal basin from the south, through a long, 
narrow channel or strait, or, what is quite as probable, by some lateral 
inlet. In either case the broadest space of open water in periods of 
submergence was as far north as southern Ohio, and while the lime- 
stones were forming the northern part of the trough was a land-locked 
bay something like that of San Francisco, rather than an arm of the sea. 
Prof. Stevenson informs me that in the “oil break ” of West Virginia 
and southern Ohio, where the Barren Measures are extensively exposed, 
they contain no coals, and that the lower coal group is apparently ab- 
sent, with the exception, perhaps, of the upper Freeport seam. This 
gives farther illustration of the great diversity which prevailed in the 
physical condition of different portions of the Alleghany basin, and it 
may indicate, as Prof. S. suggests, that our lower coals were deposited in 
8 series of circles around the margins of the basin, only the upper coals 
stretching across. This question can only be settled, however, by a long 
Series of patient and careful observations. 


THE PARALLELISM OF COAL SEAMS. 


In the “Conclusions” appended to his report contained in Volume I., 
f. Andrews advances the theory that our important coal seams are 
Parallel to each other; and that where, among seams supposed to be con- 
tinuous, an absence of such parallelism is discoverable, this is evidence 
Of a want of continuity and identity in one or the other of those com- 
Pared. Prof. Andrews accounts for this claimed parallelism by supposing 
that the different coal seams were formed at or near the line of water 
€vel, and that the subsidences which have caused the accumulation of 
Successive layers of carbonaceous matter were continental and uniform. 
To these views I have been unable to subscribe, inasmuch as I have 
failed to detect the parallelism claimed, and, on the contrary, have, as it 
Seems to me, in numerous instances, discovered very marked inequality 
in the distances that at different localities separate coal seams which are 
Unmistakably continuous. 
This matter is plainly one for observation, not for theory or argument, 
and as the question will be inevitably settled by an appeal to facts, I 
shall confine myself to a brief statement of some of these which appear 
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to me incompatible with the view to which I have referred. So much as 
this seems to be required of me; as, if this view were accepted, it would 
destroy all confidence in the classification of our coal seams which I have 
adopted, and if true, a large part of what I have written on this subject 
is necessarily false. For the proof of the general truth of the order of 
sequence which I have reported as prevailing over most of Ohio, I must 
appeal to the series of sections published on the sheets that accompany 
this report, and to the several experienced geologists who have carefully 
gone over the ground where these sections were taken. Some of the epe- 
cific facts which seem to me to be incompatible with the theory of the 
inflexible parallelism of coal seams I give below. 

In tracing the outcrop of Coal No. 1 throughout all the counties where 
it is worked in northern Ohio, I have found this seam to be exceedingly 
variable in its level. It often shows a series of waves, or folds, in which 
the arches are sometimes as much as 80 feet higher than the basins, 
within the limits of a few hundred acres. This irregularity is well 
shown in a large number of mines that are opened in this coal in Trum- 
bull, Mahoning, and Stark counties. Perhaps no better illustration of it 
could be offered than that described by Mr. Read in his report on Trum- 
bull county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 498); since he there shows that on a tract 
of land held by one company the variation in the distance between coal 
seams No. 1 and No. 2 amounts to more than 50 feet. In this case there 
can certainly be no question in regard to the identity of the twu seams 
passed through. | 

A similar variation in the interval between Coals No. 3 and No. 4 is 
revealed in the shaft and borings, thirteen in number, made on the prop- 
erty of Tod, Stambaugh & Co., in the north-west corner of Carroll county. 
Here, within an area of which the diameter is 1200 feet, the distance 
between these coals varics from 20 to 45 feet. Here, also, there can be 
no question of identity, as each of the coal seams is marked by its over- 
lying limestone, and both are well known throughout all this section of 
the State. I have mvself traced these coals (Nos. 3 and 4) over more 
than two hundred miles of outerop, and have taken sections which inelude 
them in many hundreds of localities. Within the range of iny own ob- 
servation I have known the interval between them to vary from 20 to W 
fect, and Prof. Stevenson reports them to be even 110 feet apart in one 
locality in north-western Guernsey county. | 

The interval between Coals No. 4 and No. 6 exhibits nearly as great & 
variation as that between Coals No. 3 and No. 4. The horizon of Coal 
No. + is one of the most distinctly marked of any in the Coal Measures, 
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since it underlies, generally immediately, the Putnam Hill limestone. 
Coal No. 6 is equally unmistakable, as it is the thickest and most contin- 
uous of all the lower group of cvals. In the valley of the Killbuck, above 
Millersburgh, Coals No. 4 and No. 6 are not more than 25 feet apart, but 
in tracing them down the Killbuck to the Tuscarawas this space con- 
stantly increases until it reaches a maximum of 100 feet. In the valley 
of the Tuscarawas I have traced these coals from Zanesville to near Mas- 
sillon. Along this line of observation the variation in the distance 
between them docs not exceed 25 or 30 feet, as it follows nearly the center 
of the local basin to which reference has been made on a preceding page. 
But on either side of this basin the interval diminishes to one-fourth of 
its maximum. 

The intervals between Cuals No. 6 and No. 7 I have found to vary, at 
localities examined by myself, from 54 to 100 feet, diminishing toward 
the east. 

The distance between Coals No. 6 and No. 8 has been shown by our 
measurements to vary in Jefferson county alone from 4)8 to 564 feet. 
Along the western line of outcrop of these coals the interval is from 400 
to 430 feet. 

The distance between the Pittsburgh coal and the Crinoidal, or Ames, 
limestone is, in central Ohio, from 140 to 150 fect, while in Jefferson 
county it is 225 feet. The two last-mentioned members of the series are 
continuous and so strongly marked by individual characters that there 
can be no mistake about their identification ; and it is also true—here as 
in the lower intervals—that the increase or diminution is found to be 
Progressive, according as the line of observation is carried in one or the 
other direction. This could be shown by reporting the intervals at vari- 
08 points intermediate between the maxima and minima which I have 
given, but this is scarcely necessary here, since many y of these facts have 
been given on the preceding pages. 

The remarkable variation in the interval between Coals No. 8 and No. 
10, described in the report of Prof. Stevenson on Belmont county, has 
been alluded to in the sketch given of the Upper Coal Measures. The 
Accuracy of the observations reported by Prof. S. has been called in ques- 
tion, but justice to him requires that I should state that they have been 
fully confirmed by tracing the coals which overlie the Pittsburgh seam at 
Bellaire north and west to the points of their successive disappearance ; 
while the identity of Coals No. 8 and No. 10, in their outcrops in castern 
and western Belmont county, has been demonstrated by following them 
around through Guernsey, Harrison, and Jefferson counties, from one 
locality to the other. It has thus been proved that between Barnesville 
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and Bellaire the space between Coals No. 8 and No. 10 increases by more 
than 100 feet; establishing a fact which is fatal to the theory of the par- 
allelism of coal seams. 

Between Bellaire and Wheeling the cliff which borders the valley has 
been so much quarried away that its structure is visible almost at one 
view. The Pittsburgh coal is here very near the grade of the railroad, 
and three coal seams are seen above it. A want of parallelism is visible 
among all of them, but the most conspicuous deviation is seen in the 
first two scams above the Pittsburgh. The interval which separates 
these varies locally from twelve to thirty-five feet. Cases similar to 
those I have cited may be found in every county within the coal basin, 
but enough have been given to show that our coal seams are never abso- 
lutely parallel over any considerable area. That they are sometimes 
approximately parallel for long distances is true ; and this fact serves as 
an important general guide in tracing them. For passing from one 
series of outcrops to another, not too far away, when one well-marked 
member of the series is found we know about where to look for the others; 
but to hold rigidly to the theory of parallelism, and to deny the continu- 
ity of all coal seams which do not exhibit uniformity in the distance that 
separates them, would be to throw our whole system of coals into con- 
fusion, and render every effort for their classification abortive. 

Although this subject has, perhaps, already occupied more space than 
it deserves, I venture to call the attention of those who are interested in 
it to the results of the wide experience in coal geology which has been 
gained in other states and countries than ours. These will be found in 
the valuable papers of Prof. Dawson, contained in his “Acadian Geology,” 
the reports of Profs. Worthen and Cox on the geology of Illinois and 
Indiana, and those of Profs. Rogers and Lesley on the geology of Pennsyl- 
vania. I would also specially cite the Report of the British Coal Commis- 
sion, Vol. I., pp. 121 and 141, and the Memoirs of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, Geology of Wigan, by Edward Hall, p. 17. 

The economical bearings of this question will also be referred to in the 
volume of this Report devoted to Economic Geology. 


“TROUBLES” IN COAL £EAMS. 


Faults in which the displacement amounts to more than one foot are 
very rare in the Ohio coal field. Smaller ones are not at all uncommon, 
and almost every coal mine of any considerable extent will show one or 
more. These are in all respects except dimensions exact copies of the 
great faults by which the coal strata of England are so much broken up. 
The coal is frequently found cut by them more smoothly than it could 
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be done by art, since the sides of the fault are often beautifully polished, 
and present the glazed and striated surfaces which are technically called 
slickensides. Occasionally the slickensided faces are not in apposition, 
but a“clay seam” of greater or less thickness is interposed between 
them. 

The most considerable fault which has come to my knowledge in Ohio 
is one mentioned by Prof. Stevenson. This occurs in Coal No. 8, at Neff’s 
Siding, in Belmont county. Here the down-throw is about three feet. 
The peculiar polished surface so often exhibited by the sides of the 
fissure in a fault which cuts through a soft and friable coal has excited 
considerable wonder and speculation among miners. The lamine of the 
coal are generally curved downward on one side and upward on the other, 
and they are blended together as though by the action of heat. The 
w hole aspect of the slickensided surface is such as would naturally lead 
Ome to suppose that the coal had been fused along the line of fracture, 
amd yet it is quite evident that it has been affected by no greater degree 
Of heat than that excited by friction; and it is not even certain that 
heat has had any agency in producing slickensides in coal or other rocks. 
That a soft coal fractured without heat should not have been crushed and 
Pulverized, appears at first sight somewhat remarkable; but it should 
be remembered that it has been held, as it were, in an immense vise, and 
that the masses on the opposite side of the fracture have been pressed 
together with incalculable force. This has not only held the particles 
in close juxtaposition, but has condensed and compacted them. By the 
&Ction of a powerful hydraulic press, many substances reduced to a fine 
Powder can be rendered as dense and hard as stone or ivory. Such pres- 
Sure, combined with motion, has, as I conceive, produced the polished 
Su rfaces called slickensides. 

Horsebacks.—This name is somewhat vaguely applied to obstacles en- 
CoOuntered in mining. In coal mines it is generally used to designate a 
mass of rock which rises from the bottom, or (much more frequently) 
Comes down from the roof and cuts out the coal. The “horsebacks,” 
Which consist of swells of the bottom, usually represent knolls or ridges 
in the coal marsh, on which little or no peat accumulated. In some 
Cases, also, the pressure of superincumbent rock seems to have partially 
Squeezed out the softer carbonaceous sheet over a ridge or swell of resist- 

Ant material underlying it. Such cases are, however, extremely rare. 
Nearly all the “horsebacks’”’ met with in our coal mines have been pro- 
duced by currents of water, which have more or less completely cut away 
the coal, and have deposited in its place sand, afterward hardened into 
Sandstone. When, however, the current which produced the excavation 
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did not carry sand, the channel was filled with a finer sediment, now 
forming shale or fire-clay. 

Sometimes a sheet of rock is encountcred in working a coal seam, 
which evidently consists of material washed into a fissure that was at one 
time opened through the coal and associated strata. Where this mate- 
rial was sand, we now find a wall of sandstone—perhaps a foot or more 
in thickness—and this is also, though improperly, called a ‘horseback. 
Where clay was deposited in the fissure, this forms what is known as a 
“clay seam,” a troublesome but not acrious impediment in mining. As 
might be expected, these sheets of clay and stone very frequently occupy 
the space between the walls of a fault. 

Duplication of Coal Seams.—We occasionally hear of a coal seam sud- 
denly swelling to two or three times its normal thickness. Two marked 
instances of this kind have come under my observation. Both of these 
are in Coal No. 5, in Tuscurawas county—one in the mine of Mr. Holden, 
at Mineral Point, the other on the lands of the Zoar Community, two 
miles west of the village of Zoar, and five miles distant from the first- 
mentioned locality. The normal thickness of Coal No 5 in this region 
is three and a half to four feet, but along the line of disturbance it is 
found to be entirely removed over a narrow belt, and on the south side of 
this it is thickened to nine or ten, and even, in one place, to thirtcen 
feet. Here it is plain that the phenomena were produced by lateral pres- 
sure, by which the coal was slipped from the fire-clay and pushed over. 
on to an adjacent belt, where it is, of course, doubled in thickness. 
These interesting cases will be described more in detail in the report on 
Tuscarawas county. 

Borlders in Coal Seams.— Quite a number of bowlders of rock foreign 
to the localities where found have been met with in the coal seams of 
Ohio. One of these is mentioned by Prof. Andrews in the Report of 
Progress for 1870, p. 78. It was a rounded bowlder of quartzite, seven- 
teen inches in its longer and twelve inches in its shorter diameter, and 
was found partially imbedded in the surface of the Nelsonville coal, at 
Zaleski. Another bowlder was found by myself in the blackband iron ore, 
which forms a parting in Coal No. 1, at Mineral Ridge, Mahoning coun- 
ty. This was some four inches in diameter, angular, and not rounded, 
and was composed of talcose slate. 

These and similar stones found in the coal I have supposed were en- 
tangled in the roots of trees, and thus floated and dropped. The black- 
band ore which contained the bowlder found in Mahoning county is 
simply a highly ferruginous, bituminous shale or cannel, which marks a 
local and temporary submergence of the marsh where Coal No. 1 was 
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forming. This is proved by the fact that the blackband is fuil of the 

shells of Estheria, a bivalve, aquatic crustacean. We know that at the | 

time of the formation of Coal No. 1 rivers flowed down from the north 
into the coal basin, and there is little doubt that a tree uprooted on the 
banks of one of these streams carricd with it a fragment of the rocky 
ledge on which it grew. Floating trees, holding stones in their roots, are 
often noticed in our great rivers at times of flood; and I have seen a 
mass of gold-bearing quartz taken froin the alluvial deposits of the Mis- 
sissippi, near Memphis, which must have been brought from Wyoming 
or Montana in the way I have described. 


On the preceding pages I have reviewed the geological structure of our 
portion of the Alleghany coal field. The subject is one of considerable 
Interest, and it has been treated somewhat in detail, and yet it is so sug- 
gestive and fruitful that it is necessarily imperfectly presented in this 
chapter. The reports on the different counties that lie within the coal 
area are more properly the media through which details of geological 
structure are described. These are filled with facts which it is hoped 
will serve to make this sketch somewhat more comprehensible than it 
would be if it stood alone. 

The series of sections of the Coal Measures which I have prepared for 
publication with this volume will, I think, make it easy to follow the 
descriptions traced, and it is hoped that they will themselves afford evi- 
dence in favor of the truth and fitness of the classification of our coal 
Seams which I have adopted, that will be far more satisfactory and influ- 
ential than any argument. I think no one can follow with the eye 
the common elements that run through these sections without being 
Convinced that there is more system and harmony in the structure of our 
Coal field than some of our writers on the subject have been willing to 
Concede. 

I should say further, that the economical aspects of the subject now 
Considered—+. e., the arrangement, connection, reach, and identity of 
Coal seams, as also their chemistry and technology—will form an impor- 

tant part of the volume on Economic Geology, which, in due course, will 
follow next in order to those now published. 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF THE COAL MEASURES. 


So much space has already been allotted to the geology of our Coal 
Measures that little remains for their paleontology. But this is a sub- 
ject that belongs properly in another volume, and it will be considered 
there more fully than would ‘be possible in any circumstances here. I 
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shall, therefore, confine myself in this chapter toa few words in reference 
to the strictly geological bearing of the fossils contained in the Coal 
Measures. 

The question is often asked how far the plant impressions that a=ımre 
found associated in such abundance with the coal strata are charactera_ & 
tic of the different seams; and hence, how far can they be used as meam=—as 
for their identification. This is a subject which has engaged my attemmmm- 
tion through many years, during which I have collected fossil plan _ts 
from most of our Coal Measure area and strata. The,result of my o—al- 
servations is the conviction that cumparatively little use can be made of 
fossil plants in the classification of coal seams. Many species rn 
entirely through the series, and most are common to two or more coals. 
With the exception of Coal No. 1, which has a very abundant flora, arccmmmnd 
one that contains many plants not yet found elsewhere, I know of no omm=—ne 
of our coal strata that can be certainly identified by its fossil plants. — In 
a general way, our Carboniferous flora may be divided into three stagemmmes, 
as follows: 

Ist. The Lower Carboniferous flora, represented chiefly by the remar—ak- 
able group of fossil plants collected by Prof. Andrews, and described in 
“ the Palwontological portion of this Report. This flora has the greatessmst 
affinity with the Sub-Carboniferous and Devonian floras of West V ir 
ginia described by Prof. Fontaine, and of New York, Maine and Cana, 
so fully illustrated in the admirable reports of Prof. J. W. Dawson. 

2d. The flora of the Conglomerate and Coal No. 1. This compic== 
probably one-half of all the species of fossil plants found in Ohio. In 
the Conglomerate the more delicate plants are rarely preserved, as int— he 
coarse sandstones they have been destroyed by the trituration to whi ch 
they were subjected. Trunks of Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Calamites, a —ıd 
nuts (Trigonocarpon) are, therefore, what we generally find in this form=—=* 
tion. In some localities, however, beds of shale, intercalated with t— Be 
upper layers of the Conglomerate, have yielded me several species of 
ferns, all of which are identical with those found over Coal No.1. T —he 
flora of the lower coal is, as-has been said, exceedingly rich. No careful 
enumeration of its species has been made, but they amount to not le=% 
than one hundred and fifty. This is the special home of the giant lye—® 
pods— Lepidodendron, Lepidophloios, and Sigillaria. The number of speck <6 
of these genera has been greatly multiplied by describing under distim<t 
names different portions of the plant—as root, stem, branches, leaves 
and fruit--and also their stages of growth and varietal phases; but we 
may safely say that three-fourths of all the species of these genera found 
in Ohio are peculiar to the lower coal. The same is true of the Calamus 
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and the fruits, such as. Trigonocarpum, Cardiocarpum, and Rhabdocarpum. 
Among ferns this flora is specially rich in Sphenopteris dnd Hymenophyl- 
lites of which several new species will be found described in the paleon- 
tological portion of this volume. Many well-known species found here 
may be mentioned—Sphenopteris latifolia, Brong. ; S. macilenta, L. and H.; 
8. obtusiloba, Brong.; S. Gravenhorstü, Brong.; S. Dubwissonis, Brong. ; 
& artemisizfolia, Brong. ; S. Newberryi, Lesq., etc. Of Odontopteris the only 
Species I have seen in Ohio—with the exception of a new one that occurs 
at a higher levek—are found with the lower coal. Alethopteris is repre- 
sented by a great number of individuals, the roof-shales in some places 
being thickly matted with them, but the number of species is small. In 
Ohio A. lonchitica, Brong., is found abundantly in connection with the 
lower coal, and, so far as my observation has extended, nowhere else. 
But in Indiana it occurs at a higher level ; and in Nova Scotia, according 
to Dawson, it runs through the entire series. A. Serlii, Brong., I have 
mever seen in the flora of the lower coal, but it is found abundantly in 
Some localities over Coal No.5. The Neuropterids are common in the 
flora of the lower coal and comprise a number of species, such as Neurop- 
teris cordata, Brong.; N. hirsuta, Lesq.; N. acutifolia, Brong.; N. tenutfolia, 
Sternb. ; N. Loshii, Brong. Neuropteris fleruosu, Sternb., so common with 
the upper coals, I have never seen in the flora uf Coal No. 1. Of Hymen- 
Ophyllites we have H. furcatus, Brong., H. spinosu; Goep., and several new 
Species. Of the genus Pecopteris very few species are found here, as it is 
much more characteristic of the upper coal flora. Among the commonest 
is Pecopteris plumosa, Brong., one of the most beautiful ferns of the coal 
flora. As might have been anticipated from the abundance of Calamites: 
in the flora of Coal No. 1, Sphenophyllum, Asterophyllites, and Annularia 
“re found in abundance. Sphenophyllum erosum is common, but SpA. 
Sehlotheimii, Brong., so far as my observation extends, belongs to the 
Upper flora. The most common Annularia is a small one, which has been 
<Onsidered identical with A. sphenophylloides, Ung., but it is quite dis- 
tinct from the variety or species described as A. brevifolia by Brong., and 
Which does not occur below Coal No. 4. Perhaps the most peculiar and 
Striking plants of the flora of Coal No. 1 are Whittleseya elegans, Newb. ; 
Antholithes priscus, Newb.; Neriopteris lanceolata, Newb.; Polysporia mirabilis, 
Newb., and the species of Alethopteris and Odontopteris described in our 
first volume. 

dd. The flora of the Middle and Upper Coal Measures. This begins 
With Coal No. 4, and is characterized hy the great abundance of ferns, 
and especially of Pecopterids. Here we first find Pecopteris arborescens, 
Brong. ; P. cyathia, Brong.; P.arguta, Brong.; P. oreopteridius, etc. Dictyop- 
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teris obliqua, Bunb.; Annularia calamitoides, Sch.; A. sphenophylloides var. 
brevifolia, Brong.; Neuropteris flexuosa, Brong.; N. Cistii, Brong. ; N. Grangeri, 
Brong.; Alethopteris nervosa, Brong.; A. aquilina, Brong.; A. Serlii, Brong. ; 
Sph. Schlotheimi, Brong., with many others not found, so far as my observ&- 
tions have extended, in the lower coal. Most of the species here enu- 
merated run up through the series, and no subdivision of the flora seems 
to me possible above the line of Coal No.4. For example, the roof shales 
of Coal No. 8 at Pomeroy are filled with the same species of plants found 
over Coal No. 4 in the valley of Yellow Creek, viz, Neuropteris fleruosa, 
N. cordata, Cordaites borassifolia, Annularia calamitoides, Cyclopteris fimbri- 
ata, Pecopteris arborescens, etc. 

The upper flora of the Coal Measures is characterized by poverty in 
Sigtllaria and Lepidodendron—genera which form the most striking fea- 
tures in the lower flora—and by the presence of Psaronius, which occurs 
locally in great abundance over Coal No. 8, but is unknown in the Lower 
Coal Measures. 

The grouping of the coal plants at different horizons is generally a 
better guide than the presence or absence of individual species. This, 
however, could only be shown by long lists of names, and most of these 
would be repeuted again and again. Even when, with considerable 
trouble, the coal plants of northern or southern Ohio had been stratified, it 
would be found that the grouping made would hold good for only that one 
locality. This will appear plainly from a comparison of the vertical dis- 
tribution of the coal plants of Pennsylvania reported by Mr. Lesquereux ~ 
with that which I have described as prevailing in Ohio. Many of the 
species which he finds there characteristic of the lowest workable coal, I 
find here, only at a higher level, and vice versa. By reference to the Ili- 
nois geological reports—which are enriched by copious descriptions and 
notes on the coal flora by Mr. Lesquereux—the same discrepancies will 
be observed ; and we must, therefore, conclude that the flora of the Coal 
Measures, like the fauna, is distributed through the strata in such a way 
that no well-defined horizons are discernible in it. 

The animal remains of the Coal Measure epoch consist for the most 
part of mollusks, for the reason that they inhabited the water, usually 
in large numbers, and their structures were mainly hard and imperish- 
able; and thus generation after generation has been buried and preserved 
in the sedimentary deposits. The molluscous fauna of the Coal Measures 
has been carefully studied in several of our Western States, and though 
the collections made in Ohio are large, and they have been passed in re- 
view by one of the most learned and accurate of living paleontologists, 
comparatively little has been found that was new or of special interest. 
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In the report of Mr. Meek, which forms part of the volume on Palzon- 
tology that accompanies this, our Carboniferous mollusks are fully de- 
seribed, and, therefore, no further reference to them is required here. 

Of articulates we have found very few. Several crustaceans are de- 
scribed in Mr. Meek’s report, and I obtained from the shales over the 
lower coal in Summit county fragments of a single insect. This wasa 
kind of cricket, of which a description, prepared by Mr. 8S. H. Scudder, 
will be found in Part II. of this volume. 

By far the most interesting animal remains discovered in our Coal 
Measures are fishes and amphibians. Of these, the fishes were nearly 
all described in the volume already published. Since that appeared 
some interesting additions have been made to our Carboniferous fish 
fauna, of which the most important is a species of Ctenodus, a genus fre- 
quently met with in the Coal Measures of Europe, but not before found 

in the United States. 

The amphibians of the Coal Measures are more fully represented in 
our collections than in all the material which has gathered elsewhere. 
Prof. Cope has already described twenty-six species of aquatic salaman- 
ders from the specimens obtained from the cannel underlying Coal No. 6 

at Linton. These are figured and described in the Paleontological vol- 
ume that accompanies this. 

During the past summer I have procured several additional new spe- 
cies from this famous locality, and among others a well-marked Kerater- 
Peon, a genus first described by Prof. Huxley from specimens obtained 

in the Coal Measures of County Kilkenny, Ireland. The species found 
here is distinct from that of Prof. Huxley, but it is closely allied to it, 
and is specially interesting ‘as adding another to the list of vertebrate 
genera common to the Coal Measure fauna of America and Europe. 

The large number of species of fishes and amphibians (about fifty) 
found in one single coal mine at Linton indicates that the vertebrate 
fauna of the Coal Measures was much richer than has heretofore been 
Supposed. The cannel coal of this locality was undoubtedly deposited 
Ina lagoon of open water in the marsh where Coal No. 6 was formed. 
How extensive this lagoon was, we have not as yet learned ;. but all the 
fcesils found there have been taken from an area a few hundred feet in 
diameter. We have probably now obtained representatives of most of 
the fishes and salamanders that inhabited this body of water, but cer- 
tainly not all, for every considerable collection made there has contained 
Something new; and the fauna of the epoch in which this deposit was 
made must certainly have been very varied, since from this one spot 
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have been taken the remains of fifty distinct species, less than a half 
dozen of which have been found elsewhere. 

This coal mine at Linton may be regarded, therefore, as a kind of loop- 
hole through which we see, in all its details, the life of one locality in the 
great world of the Carboniferous age. Looking through that, we have 
before our eyes a little pool of water swarming with fishes of various 
kinds, some of them very large, clad in mail and provided with most for- 
midable sets of trenchant teeth; others, small but exceedingly numerous, 
covered with enameled and highly ornamented scales and plates. These 
latter, as we learn by coprolitic masses, were the prey of the larger ones. 

With the fishes were a large number of aquatic carnivorous salaman- 
ders, some of which must have been eight or ten feet in length, and as 
formidably armed as the larger fishes. Others were snake-like in form, 
yet several feet in length, bristling with spines, or protected by thick 
and bony scales. Others still were a few inches in length, very slender 
and delicate, and, as we know by their mutilated fragments, served as 
food for the more powerful. 

A remarkable circumstance connected with the Linton deposit is this: 
that in working up some hundreds of tons of the cannel coal which con- 
tains the fishes and amphibians, we have obtained not a fragment of an 
insect, and only a few small and imperfect remains of crustaceans. Mol- 
lusks, too, are entirely absent, no shell of any kind being found there, 
except those of Spirorbis, which is thought to have been an annelid. 
These occur, however, in millions, and we may infer from the multitudes 
of these delicate organisms that the water they inhabited was quiet, 
warm, and almost stagnant. Whether salt or fresh, we do not know, but 
it seems to me most probable that it was fresh. 

Very few remains of plants have been found in the Linton cannel, and 
these, if leaves, are skeletonized, showing their long maceration in water. 
In this, as in many other respects, the Linton deposit is strikingly dif- 
ferent from that of Mazon Creek, Illinois, which has yielded a large num- 
ber of insects, crustaceans, and plants, and very few fishes and amphibians. 

The entire distinctness of the fossils found in the two localities referred 
to—though they are of nearly the same geological age—further illus- 
trates the richness of the fauna of the Coal Measure epoch, and teaches 
us that what we see of it, varied and interesting as it is, can give us but 
a very imperfect idea of the life of the Coal period. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ERIE COUNTY AND THE 
ISLANDS. 


BY J. 8. NEWBERRY. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND DEPOSITS. 


The most interesting features in the surface geology of Erie county 
are the splendid series of glacial markings inscribed on the Corniferous 
limestone in and about Sandusky City, the lake ridges which traverse 
the county from east to west, and the remarkable petrifying fountains, 
known as the Castalia Springs. The first two of these are but local exhibi- 
tiens of phenomena which are wide-spread, and are the results of causes 
which, in their general action, aré considered in a special chapter devoted 
to Surface Geology. The features to which I refer will, therefore, be only 
driefiy described in this sketch, as the manner in which they have been 
reduced will be better understood by referring to the fuller exposition 
of the subject given in the chapter cited. 

In its topography, Erie county is without any strongly marked features. 
The surface, to the eye, seems nearly level, while, in fact, it forms a 
gentle slope from the south line of the county, where it has an elevation 
of 150 feet above the Lake to the lake level. This monotony of surface 
has been produced by the planing action of the great glacier that exca- 
vated the basin of Lake Erie; not only that basin which now holds the 
water, but the greater one of which the southern boundary is the water-. 
thed between the Lake andthe Ohio. Erie county, therefore, lies near the 
bottom of this greater basin, and the great ice mass which filled it, moving 
from the north-east to the south-west, ground down the underlying rocks 
toa nearly uniform surface. The outlines of the lake shore have been 
apparently determined by the same great cause. The general bearing of 
the south shore of Lake Erie is essentially the same from near Buffalo to 

the mouth of the Huron river. There the coast line forms a large angle 
with its former course, and stretches, with only local variations, directly 
from Huron to the mouth of the Maumee. By a glance at this map, 
however, it will be seen that the west end of Lake Erie is blocked up 
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with islands, and that a series of these islands stretches northward from 
Sandusky and forms a barrier which must have offered serious opposition 
to the westward movement of the glacier. The origin of the islands in 
Lake Erie is more fully discussed in the report on Ottawa county than 
it can be here, and it is there shown that they are the remnants, or rather 
most projecting portion of the barrier to which I have alluded, and that 
this barrier was formed by the arch of the strata, known as the Cincin- 
nati axis, and described in detail in the first volume of the report. The 
effect of this ridge, thrown across the lake basin and struck obliquely 
by the moving ice mass, was to deflect that slightly to the south, and 
to cause it to cut the deep notch in the lake shore at the mouth of the 
Huron. The excavation of this point was also facilitated by the com- 
parative softness of the Huron shale which underlies this portion of the 
county. Sandusky Bay is unquestionably one of the channels cut in the 
Cincinnati arch by the glacier moving westward, and it corresponds 
topographically with the channels between the islands from the north, 
all of which are shallow and are cut by the ice out of the solid rock. I 
is possible that the location of the Sandusky Bay channel was deter- 
mined by the course of Sandusky river in former times. As is shown 
elsewhere in this report, we have abundant proof that Lake Erie was 
once a valley traversed by a river which now passes Detroit and flows 
over the falls at Niagara. At that time Sandusky river was a tributary, 
joining the main stream somewhere north and east of its present out- 
let, and it may have formed a valley in this part of its course, which 
was broadened and deepened by the subsequent glacier. The inscrip- 
tion made by the great Lake Erie glacier is very distinctly shown in 
many localities in Erie county, but especially on the Corniferous lime- 
stone in and about the city of Sandusky. Here the grooves and scratches 
which indicate the direction of motion in the ice mass are about S. 80° 
W., or nearly coincident with the major axis of the Lake. All the 
chief furrows correspond closely in bearing with those so conspicuous on 
the islands, and were evidently formed by the same ice mass. Another 
set of scratches are, however, seen upon the rock in some places. These 
have a north and south bearing, and were produced, as I have supposed, 
by the great glacier that excavated the basin of Lake Huron. 

The Drift deposits which overlie the glaciated surface in most parts of 
the State have been removed from the greater part of Erie county. The 
bowlder clay is, however, found covering the rock surface in the south- 
ern part of the county. This is, as usual, a blue, or where exposed and 
its iron, oxidized, reddish - yellow, unstratified clay, thickly set with 
angular fragments of shale taken from the lake basin. With these are 
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more or fewer, generally small, bowlders, usually ground and striated, 
derived from the crystalline rocks north of the lakes. In this part of 
the county are also found beds of sand and the lake ridges which rest 
upon the bowlder clay. These latter deposits are evidently the effect 
of shore waves, and are in fact old beaches formed when the Lake stood 
much higher than it now does. A good illustration of the mode of 
deposition of such sand banks and ridges is seen on the lake shore 
between Cedar Point and Huron. Here the mouth of Sandusky Bay 
is partially closed by a ridge thrown up by the waves which will ulti- 
mately dike out the Lake from and reclaim a large area formerly covered 
by navigable water. The lake ridges which are found at different eleva- 
tions, running parallel with the lake shore through many counties of 
northern Ohio, are popularly called “lake ridges,” and no better proof 
of the truth of the theory of their origin implied in this name could be 
asked than the example I have cited. Between the ridges and sand- 
hills which stretch east and west, north of Prout’s Station, is a surface 
level to the eye formed by a fine black soil, which covers the limestone 
here presenting a remarkably level surface, and nowhere deeply buried. 
This district was originally prairie, with islands of timber, and has 
proved the most fertile and productive portion of the county. The ori- 
gin of the peculiarities of this district—its monotony of surface; the 
absence of Drift deposits; its sheet of fine, largely organic soil, and its 
Prairie character—though so striking, are, it seems to me, not difficult 
of explanation. We have here a broad surface of limestone planed down 
nearly as level as a house floor. This was doubtless once covered with 
Drift clay, but this has been removed by the waves of the Lake when 
they swept over it. Subsequently, when the water of the Lake had been 
Withdrawn, this tract was left in a condition similar to that of the upper 
®nd of Sandusky Bay, or to that of the space behind the barrier east of 
the city, viz., covered with shallow, quiet water, which was gradually 
Teplaced by a fine sediment, mixed with the remains of the luxuriant 
Vegetation that grew there. The result was a sheet of remarkably fine, 
Tich soil, having all the characteristics of the prairie soils of the West, 
and, like them, covered with a growth of grass rather than trees. In 
future ages, when Lake Erie shall be further drained, what is now San- 
dusky Bay will undoubtedly present nearly the same appearance as the 
district under consideration. As the facts observable in this locality 
have a bearing on the theory of the origin of prairies, they are referred 
in the notes on this subject, Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 26, of this report. 
Castalia Springs. —The phenomena presented by Castalia Springs have 
excited considerable curiosity and interest, both on the part of residents 
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of the county and of visitors from other States, and deserve a few words 
of description and explanation. As is known to most persons, at Cas- 
talia a volume of water which forms quite a river flows up from several 
deep orifices in the limestone rock, and supplies in its descent to the 
Lake the motive power for several mills. The water maintains nearly 
the same temperature winter and summer, and its flow is more uniform 
than that of surface streams in the vicinity, though sensibly affected 
by periods of unusual and wide-spread drouth. The water of the springs 
is highly charged with lime, rapidly incrusting any object covered by 
it, and it has deposited a sheet of travertine over an area of several 
square miles in the vicinity. The rock in which the subterranean chan- 
nels are excavated, through which the waters of the springs flow, is the 
Waterlime, the uppermost member of the Silurian system. This is a 
magnesian limestone, in fact, a typical dolomite, containing about forty- 
two per cent. of carbonate of magnesia and fifty-five of carbonate of lime. 
This rock forms on the surface an unbroken sheet, reaching from Cas- 
talia to Logan county, the highest land in the State. The true theory 
of the formation of these springs is simply this: the Helderberg lime- 
stone, like many others, is soluble in atmospheric water containing 
carbonic acid It forms the slope of the watershed, and the drainage 
of the country south from Castalia, passing over and through it, has 
dissolved out a connecting system of channels which are really subter 
ranean rivers. Castalia Springs are formed at the mouth of one of 
these. Similar springs and underground streams are met with in all 
limestone countries. The table-land of central Kentucky affords innu- 
merable examples of them. This plateau is underlain by a thick mass 
of unusually soluble limestone. The surface water dissolves it away so 
easily that it enlarges every crack it penetrates, and has formed a con- 
nected system of underground channels by which all the drainage of 
the country is effected. The celebrated Mammoth Cave is only one of 
these channels. Along the margin of this plateau there are a great 
number of fountains like Castalia Springs, which mark the mouths of 
the subterranean streams that have been described. Such fountains are 
also common in other countries, and the classical Clitumnus bursts out 
at the foot of a limestone mountain, forming a fountain precisely like 
that of Castalia. 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 
The section of the rocks underlying Erie county is, in descending 


Order, as follows : 


Thickness. 

1. Berea grit: ......... ..s000 ccveveves covess cesses annnenmmnnunen svcess snoanunen sosnennee 60 feet. 
2. Bedford shale......... 00.000 ssscosces ouonuunne ounununen coccce svececess nenne nuonee 75 “ 
3 Cleveland shale......... ..ccscss sonaonnne sonuon socnccece cocces sunnan nnnunn ennonn 50-60 ° “ 
4. Erie shale ...... ...... ceoccseoe onnonnensonn nonananes sonunnsnn socses senenn euere sen - 50?“ 
6. Huron shale............ denen coceencce nenann conces sanans cocces cesses sneses nannane 300 “ 
6. Hamilton limestone. ..... ........cececooscsccs cose covcce coccen cosces sossesees 20 °* 
7. Corniferous limestone. ..... ......000 ssscccsce cocces secces coscccscs cocses evcsee 100?“ 
8 Oriskany sandstone........... ...cccocs cccsescee sonsnnanı sanrun snonanune oeosscnen 0-5 “ 
9. Waterlime group..............scsces cocsssces cesces socses annsannen sncses sannscnee 100? “ 
10. Onondaga salt group ..... 1.0.1. sonnnuons coosce cssees cocens sannan suonen sonees 3040 “ 


In the oil well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion river, the Niagara 
limestone, the Clinton group, and Medina sandstone were penetrated, 
but they nowhere come to the surface within the limits of the county. 
Of the foregoing strata, the first is the sandstone quarried at Amherst 
and Brownhelm, of which the outcrop crosses the east line of the county 
within less than a half mile of the lake shore; thence it sweeps round 
tothe south and west, passing through Berlinville, and a little east of 
Norwalk, in Huron county. Within the area lying to the south and east 
of this line the Berea grit underlies most of the surface, but it is very 
generally covered and concealed by the Drift materials; and it is only 
Where its more compact and massive portions have resisted the action of 
erosive agents, and these have been left in relief, that it projects above 
the surface. The hills in which the Amherst and Brownhelm quarries 
are located, and the elevation known as Berlin Heights, are all masses of 
this character. They were once bluffs upon the shore of the Lake, and 
@very where show marks of the action of water and ice. Along the out- 
Crop of the Berea grit its softer portions have undoubtedly been most ex- 
tensively eroded, and are now deeply covered by Drift deposits, so that 
Probably little of this portion of the area it occupies will furnish valu- 
able quarries of building stone; but as the surface rises and the rocks 
ip toward the south and east it soon passes below the surface, and there 
is every probability that within the townships of Berlinville, Lawrence, 
and Vermilion, the Berea grit will hereafter be quarried in many local- 
itieg precisely as it now is at Berea. 

% far as we can judge from the exposures of this rock in Erie and 
Huron counties, it becomes more shaly toward the south, passing gradu- 
ally into the soft ochery sandstone which represents it at Ashland, Mans- 
feld, and further south. 
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Bedford Shale.—Below the Berea sandstone is a bed of shale forty to 
sixty feet in thickness, which is sometimes blue or banded in color, but 
more generally red. This red shale is conspicuously shown in the val- 
ley of the Vermilion, and is exposed at many places in this section of 
the State immediately underlying the Berea sandstone ; it may, therefore, 
serve as an important guide to those who are seeking for the excellent 
quarry stone furnished by that formation. Neither the Berea sandstone 
nor the red shale have in Hrie county furnished any fossils ; but at Elyria, 
Lorain county, and at Berea and Bedford, Cuyahoga county, a large num- 
ber of remains of mollusks and fishes have been taken from these strata. 

Cleveland Shale.—Under the red shale in the banks of the Vermilion 
occurs a black, bituminous shale, here sixty or more feet in thickness. 
This is a constant member of the Waverly or Lower Carboniferous 
group, and forms the base of that series. It is unusually well exposed 
in the vicinity of Cleveland, and I have therefore called it, for conveni- 
ence sake, “the Cleveland shale.” In its lithological characters this 
shale is hardly to be distinguished from the great black shale (the 
Huron shale) which is a member of the Devonian system, and which 
here lies only a little below. Further east, however, they are separated 
by an interval of several hundred feet, and the fossils which they con- 
tain are widely different. In the Cleveland shale are bones, scales, and 
spines of fishes of small size and of Carboniferous types. In the Huron 
shale, on the contrary, we find the remains of fishes of enormous size, of 
most peculiar structure, and such as clearly belong to the Old Red Sand- 
stone fauna so fully described by Hugh Miller. 

Erie Shale—The lake shore from the Pennsylvania line to Erie county 
is, for the most part, formed by a series of green and blue shales, which 
represent the Chemung and Portage rocks of New York, and belong to 
the Devonian formation. These shales thin out rapidly westward, and 
cease to be recognizable beyond the point under consideration. In the 
valley of the Cuyahoga they are exposed to the depth of one hundred 
and forty feet, and have there yielded the most characteristic fossils of 
the Chemung. 

The upper layers of the Huron shale are interstratified with the lower 
ones of the Erie in the north-eastern portion of the State, as we learn by 
borings made at Cleveland and further east. Some traces of this inter- 
locking may be seen at Monroeville, where the well sunk at the railroad 
station cuts some blue as well as black shales. South of this point, how- 
ever, the Erie shale has not been recognized, and it probably reaches but 
8 little way back from the lake shore. 

Huron Shale.—This is a name we have given to the great mass of black 
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shale designated by the first Geological Board as “the black slate,” and 
of which the outcrop forms a belt which extends entirely across the 
State, from Erie to Scioto county. This is the shale which forms the 
banks of the Huron river at Monroeville and below. It is not here a homo- 
geneous black shale, as there are some gray, argillaceous layers inter- 
stratified with the more carbonaceous portions. The greater part of it 
is, however, black, and highly bituminous, containing ten per cent. or 
more of combustible matter. From this bitumen, by slow spontaneous 
distillation, petroleum is evolved, and flows out in oil springs at a great 
number of localities. The process of distillation also gives rise to the 
gaseous hydro-carbons, and gas springs are even more abundant than oil 
springs over the outcrop of this formation. 

The Huron shale in some places contains many concretions of impure 
limestone, of which hundreds may be seen at Monroeville, where they 
have washed out of the river banks. These concretions are sometimes 
almost absolutely spherical; and because of their geometric regularity 
they have been collected as objects of curiosity by the inhabitants of the 
vicinity—often serving as ornamental caps to gate-posts, etc. Some of 
these concretions contain the bones or teeth of huge fishes, first discov- 
ered in the same formation at Delaware by Mr. Hertzer, and, from its 
formidable character, called Dinichthys (terrible fish). 

Two species of this genus have been found in Ohio—one at Delaware, 
near the base of the Huron shale, and named after its discoverer, Dinich- 
thys Herizeri ; the other from the summit of the formation in Sheffield, 
Lorain county, and this I have named Dinichthys Terrelli, to commemorate 
the services rendered to science by Mr. Jay Terrell, to whose zeal and 
intelligence we owe all the best specimens yet obtained. Both these re- 
markable fishes will be found described in the paleontological portion of 


- this report. Numerous fragments of the great bones of Dinichthys have 


been broken out of the concretions which have fallen from the shale 
banks of Huron river, but the specimens yet obtained from these are too 
imperfect to show to which species they belong. Little effort has been 
made to collect at this point, and it is probable that careful search would 
be rewarded by the discovery of some specimens of great interest. 

As nearly as we can determine, the thickness of the Huron shale in 
this part of the State is about three hundred feet. 

Hamilton Group.—At Prout’s Station and Deep Cut, on the Sandusky, 
Mansfield and Newark Railroad, the base of the Huron shale is exposed, 
and beneath it are seen layers of light, cherty, and bluish, marly lime- 
stone, which are the representatives of the Hamilton group of New York. 
Here the formation has become insignificant in dimensions, compared 
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with what it is further east ; for it is not more than twenty feet in thick. 
ness, while in central New York the Hamilton group is twelve hundred 
feet thick. There is no mistaking the equivalence of these strata, how- 
ever, for they are full of fossils. At Prout’s Station the following species 
are found, viz.: Spirifera mucronata, Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Strophodonis 
demissa, Athyris spiriferoides, Heliophyllum Halli, Phacops bufo, etc., ete, 
the most characteristic fussils of the Hamilton. 

The Hamilton beds mentioned above are not always present; as at 
Belville, the Huron shale may be seen resting directly upon the Cornif- 
erons limestone, here presenting the lithological characters of the Sar- 
dusky quarry stone, and containing great numbers of Strophodonta haw- 
spherica and other well-known Corniferous fossils. 

From the softness of the Hamilton limestone in Erie county, as well 
as from its inconsiderable dimensions, it forms no well-marked line of 
outcrop, but it will be often detected in sections which include the base 
of the Huron shale and the top of the Corniferous limestone. It may be 
said to underlie a very narrow belt of territory, extending south-westerly 
from the lake shore, at a point half way between Sandusky and Huros, 
to the Lake Shore Railroad, midway between Monroeville and Bellevus. 

The section exposed at Deep Cut is as follows: 


1. Huron shale; base. 
2. Hamilton limestone, ferruginous and cherty, with crinoids ( Ancy- 


rocrinus, etc.) and COTAIS......... sunoensan onnonn conseeses coccevces consceees coceas 10 feet. 
3. Hamilton marl, with Phacops bufo, Spirifera mucronata, Cyrtia 
Hamiltonensis, Athyris spirtferotdes, etc. ; base not seen .........0.00 20? “ 


The Corniferous limestone appears on lower ground near, but the cor 
nection is not seen. 

Over the outcrop of the Hamilton cherty limestone a lake ridge is see 
with a nucleus of unworn blocks, chiefly of Hamilton limestone. The 
railroad has here an elevation of 135 feet above the Lake; the ridge is 
145 to 150 feet. Broken ridges and knolls of sand, evidently one of the 
old lake beaches, form a distinct belt in this vicinity. 

Corniferous Limestone.—The most interesting, and perhaps the mot 
important, formation in Erie county is the Corniferous limestone. Thi# 
is the rock underlying Sandusky City, that which forms Marblehead, 
Kelly’s Island, Middle Island, etc.; the source from which the greate 
part of the lime used in northern Ohio is derived, and a rock scarcely 
less extensively employed as a building stone than the Berea grit. The 
upper portion of the Corniferous limestone is blue in color, and lies in 
thin strata. It is this subdivision of the formation that is opened in the 
auarries at Sandusky, and which furnishes the blue limestone knows 
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as the “Sandusky stone,” and largely used for building, paving, and flag- 
ging at Sandusky and elsewhere. The lower portion is light-colored, 
and much more massive, and is that quarried at Kelly’s Island and 
Marblehead. The fossils of the Corniferous limestone are exceedingly 
numerous and of great interest. Like most other limestones, this has 
been derived from the decomposition of organic structures, and in many 
places it is almost altogether made up of corals and shells. In chemical 
composition it is a magnesian limestone, containing twenty per cent. or 
more of magnesia. This peculiarity has been quoted as objectionable in 
its adaptation to the manufacture of lime; but, on the contrary, it is 
benefited by this ingredient, the magnesia making it slower in setting, 
“less hot,” as the masons say, and therefore much more manageable. _ 
The Corniferous limestone has been so fully described in the first vol- 
ume of our report, both as regards its physical characters and fossils, 
that little need be here said of its general relations. It is proper, how- 
ever, that I should here refer to the views advanced by Prof. Winchell 
in the reports on Delaware and Paulding counties, and which are not 
quite in accordance with those I have expressed in regard to the age of the 
upper, or Sandusky, member of the Corniferous limestone. It is claimed 
by Prof. Winchell that because it contains certain mollusks that are usu- 
ally called Hamilton fossils, such as Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Spirifera mucro- 
nata, and Athyris spiriferoides, it must necessarily be Hamilton; but with 
the exception of Spirifera mucronata, which I have never found in the for- 
mation except at its very summit, all the other Hamilton fossils found in 
the Sandusky limestone are such as are also found in the Corniferous of 
New York, and therefore they constitute no reliable evidence of the 
Hamilton age of the deposit. On the contrary, the Sandusky Nmestone 
contains quite a large number of fossils which are not only common in 
the lower, or Kelly’s Island, subdivision of the Corniferous, but are re- 
garded as characteristic fossils of the Corniferous in New York, and are 
not found in the Hamilton. We also have in the Sandusky limestone 
all the remarkable fossil fishes—alluded to further on, and more fully de- 
scribed in our paleontological reports—which form the most striking 
features of the fauna of the Lower Corniferous (Kelly’s Island and Co- 
lumbus) limestone. None of these have ever been met with in the 
Hamilton of New York. The Corniferous mollusks alluded to above as 
found in the Sandusky limestone are Spirifera acuminata, S. gregaria, S. 
macra, Pentamerus aratus, Strophodonta hemispherica, Tentaculites scalaria, 
etc. Of these, only the first has ever been found in the Hamilton, and 
this, perhaps, but in a single instance in New York. while it is locally 
nearly as abundant in the Sandusky as in the Kelley’s Island limestone. 
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The insufficiency of the evidence upon which the conclusion is basm-. 
that the Sandusky limestone belongs to the Hamilton group will be se 
from the range of most of the fossils which form this evidence. For = 
ample, Cyrita Hamiltonensis is found throughout the Corniferous, Hanım 
ton, and Chemung. The same is true of Atrypa aspera. Atrypa reticulam 
ranges from the Clinton to the Chemung. Athyris spiriferoides is foum. - 
throughout the Corniferous and Hamilton groups. I should also say tik— 
Cyrtia Hamiltonensis occurs in abundance at Sylvania, at the very b= 
of the Corniferous group, and I have well-marked specimens from ti 
locality obtained by Mr. Gilbert in limestone that was somewhat in&« 
stratified with the Oriskany. 

This subject will be found discussed more at length in Vol. I., Par& I 
pp. 144-149, and the reader is also referred to the reports on Delaware zand 
Paulding counties by Prof. N. H. Winchell, contained in this volume, and 
to that of Mr. 8. K. Gilbert on Lucas county, Vol. I., Part I., p. 576. 

The fossil fishes of the Corniferous limestone have attracted more or 
less attention from geologists for many years. They are now chiefly ob- 
tained from the quarries on Kelly’s Island and Marblehead, in the 
Lower Corniferous limestone ; in those of Sandusky and Delaware, from 
the upper member, or Sandusky limestone. My attention was first called 
to them by Dr. E. S. Lane, of Sandusky, as early as 1850. Since thena 
great number of fine specimens have been obtained from the Sandusky’ 
quarries by Dr. Lane, Dr. A. H. Agard, and Mr. L. P. Wheelock. These 
represent quite a number of genera and species, which are figured and 
described in the paleontological portions of this and the preceding vol- 
ume. The following is a list of such fossil fishes as have been found # 
Sandusky and on the islands: 


Macropetalichthys Sullivanti......... ..cccees soscceces nennen sannnnnan sucsnnncn secvecees Newb. 
Onychodus sigmoideß ......... sccerese sossssces nnonsnenn ences nassen soe cusees cases ann ne 
Macheeracanthus major ...........ss0+ cocces cscccnses sannanenn coscscnss coscecses concevess 
M. peracutuß ...ccccce cscccccce coccecces nnnnen secees seeccnces nunane sunnnenee 
M. BUICALUS ......000 crcvcesce sonnnnnunnnnane cesees sanannnen conces senses senses 
Rhynchodus pangeus .......0. sscssecesccsscsene seceee snenonnen sescee cosees nenne esses cue 


R. CTASBUB seacseonnnunusnsensnu nennen cececee sanennann coceesnce ansnnn sopsenees 
Asterosteus stenocephalus.............ssse sccsssces ssannnunn corsscoes enevasees sonnascnn 
Acanthaspis armatus ............sscscsese snsunanen nanuun sannunnen sennannen onnnen snsnancne 
Acantholepis pustuloguß............ sussernes sonnnsnnn soncce seccee socsse sonen sonne nannne 


Of these, the first two are the most common and conspicuous, and will 
be recognized from a few words of popular description by all who have 
geen collections of fossils taken from the Sandusky limestone. 
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Of Macropetalichthys the only portion yet found is the cranium. This 
is composed of a number of geometrical plates of which the external 
rarface is beautifully tubercled. It is known to most of the quarrymen, 
Nd by them it is generally regarded as the carapace of a turtle. It is, 
Owever, in fact, the cranium of a large fish, as any one will plainly see 
" they will take the trouble to compare with it the cranium of our 
mmmon sturgeon. No teeth have been found connected with the cranial 
ones of Macropetalichthys, though many heads apparently complete have 
sen discovered. I have, therefore, been led to conclude that, like the 
urgeon, this fish was toothless. 

Onychodus was an equally large fish, of which the cranial bones were 
uch more numerous and easily separated, so that they are generally 
und detached and scattered through the rock. The jaws of this fish 
‘e not unfrequently met with. They are a foot or more in length, and 
‘e studded with teeth along the upper margin. The most singular fea- 
ire in the structure of this fish is formed by a crest of seven large, 
ırved, pointed teeth, which, attached to an arch of bone, were inserted 
sxtween the extremities of the under jaw, apparently acting like the 
towof a ram. These teeth are quite abundant in the Sandusky lime- 
one, the smaller and more curved ones somewhat resembling the claw 
some of the cat tribe, a resemblance which suggested the name I have 
iven to the genus—claw-tooth. 

Oriskany Sandstone.—Beneath the Corniferous limestone, on the Penin- 
ila, and near Castalia, a thin band of sandstone is visible. This holds 
ie position of the Oriskany sandstone in New York, and though it has 
ere yielded no Oriskany fossils, they are said to have been obtained 
‘om it in Indiana; and there is little doubt, therefore, that it should be 
‘garded as the equivalent of the Oriskany sandstone. 

Waterlime.—The upper portion of the Silurian system is, in Ohio, rep- 
sented by the Waterlime and Salina formations. Of these, the Water- 
ime is the uppermost and by far the most conspicuous. It underlies a 
Arger portion of Ohio than any other formation except the Coal Meas- 
tee, It composes all of Catawba Island, Put-in-Bay, and the other 
‘lands of that group. Erie county just reaches the edge of the Water- 
ime area, and, as has been mentioned, it is in this rock that the subter- 
Mnean channel is excavated through which flows the stream of water 
Nat forms Castalia Spring. 

The Waterlime group is probably about one hundred feet in thickness. 
‘he upper portion is a nearly pure dolomite, the lower an argillaceous. 
mestone, some of which is well adapted to the manufacture of hydraulic: 
me. 

13 
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Salina Group.—The Waterlime is immediately underlain by a series 
of calcareous shales and beds of gypsum, which apparently represent the 
Onondaga Salt group of New York. The gypsum quarries worked by 
Mr. George A. Marsh on Sandusky Bay lie within the limits of Ottawa 
county, but the same formation extends under Sandusky, where it has 
been reached in boring wells for oil, at too great a depth, however, to be 
profitably worked. These beds of gypsum also form the bottom of the 
Lake off the south point of Put-in-Bay Island, so that they apparently 
underlie a large area in this vicinity. They deserve to be carefully 
sought for, as they may be found in localities where they will be readily 
accessible. From the continuity of the surface clays, this exploration, 
however, can only be effected by boring. The gypsum of Sandusky is 
of excellent quality, and the quantity is apparently inexhaustible. 
About ten thousand tons per annum are produced at the quarries of 
Mr. Marsh. * 





The gypsum occurs at Mr. Marsh’s quarries in horizontal strata, of which the 
upper is covered by Drift clay, has been very much eroded, and its normal thickness 
is not determinable. This is underlain by a stratum of limestone one foot in thick- 
ness, beneath which is another stratum of snowy gypsum six feet in thickness. 
Below this is another limestone band one foot in thickness, and a third stratum of 
snowy gypsum, which has been excavated to the depth of about six feet and has 
not been passed through. The subjoined wood-cut will give a better idea of the 
deposit than any verbal description: 








A. Drift clay, 5-12 feet. D. Snowy gypeum, 6 feet. 
B. Snowy gypenm, 5 feet. E. Limestone, 1 foot. 
c. 2 = 


C. Limestone, F. Snowy gypsum, 6 feet, 


"The bands of limestone interstratified with the beds of gypsum in the above section 
afford conclusive evidence that the gypsum was not produced by the action of scdu- 
lated waters on limestone. This theory of the genesis of gypsum has been advoested 
by high authority, but all the great deposits which I have seen were certainly nt 
formed in this way, but rather by precipitation from basins of water charged wit 

-8alt, sulphate of lime, etc. 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The mineral staples of Erie county consist of— 

Ist. Bustlding Stone.—No portion of the State is more abundantly sup- 
plied with excellent building materials than that immediately about 
Sandusky. The Amherst sandstone, which is known, and I can almost 
say used, all over the United States, reaches into Erie county, and, though 
not yet quarried there to any considerable extent, may perhaps become 
hereafter an important contributor to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

The Sandusky limestone is also highly prized as a building material, 
and its capability of supplying suitable stone for large and handsome 
structures is illustrated in the splendid high school building and vari- 
ous other edifices at Sandusky, as well as churches, stores, and residences 
at Toledo, Cleveland, ete. 

The quarries of the Corniferous at Marblehead and Kelly’s Island 
are in Ottawa county, but the strata worked there underlie all of Erie 
county, and may be reached at various points with little trouble. The 
same beds of the Corniferous furnish quick-lime not inferior in quality 
toany manufactured in the State, so that lime may be specified as one 
of the important mineral staples of the county. 

For certain purposes a carbonate of lime is required purer than that 
fümished by the Corniferous limestone. This may be supplied in abun- 
dance by the travertine from Castalia Springs, of which I give two 
analyses made by my assistant in the School of Mines, Mr. G. L. Baxter: 


1. 2. 
Silica, ....cecee coccccoce socces cocccccoe coccce sauna cossvsese sosceeacs seseeeess 0.075 110 
Sulphate of Daryta.........0. sccsssses cesses ssacee senses cosees sonace sneeee BG een 
Alumina and irom..ccccccs ccccosces sosscccce snsunanen ccsescces sosces cecees ‚362 102 
Carbonate of lime .......0. cecccsees soccccees csseveses soscecese sveeeees, . 97.726 92.410 
“ MERNEBIR.. ....0000 sonnnncen sonunnune nnnnnunen snnnon seeece 1.481 2.853 
Water and IO@R..cccesnnen cccsceses csccecess socsssecs coveccees sessccecs nennen onnannene 4.525 
Total ......... ssccsesse ccccceces soccecece sosscccee roscene anne cecees 100.00 100.00 


2d. Oil Shales—The carbonaceous matter contained in the Huron 
shale ig equivalent in heating power to that of a thick seam of coal, but 
up to the present time we have not discovered any mode of making that 
source of power available except by distilling oil or gas from it. Both 
these useful substances are constantly being evolved from this great car- 
bonaceous mass by spontaneous distillation, and it is possible that they 
msy be hereafter, when the supply of petroleum from wells has failed, 
artificially generated from this source so cheaply as to pay a profit to the 
manufacturer. It is also worth remembering that further east along the 
Lake shore, as at Erie, Pennsylvania, and Fredonia, New York, the spon- 
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taneous flow of carbureted hydrogen gas from the Huron shale has been 
extensively utilized. Fredonia was for many years exclusively, and still 
is partially, lighted by natural gas, and at Erie wells sunk for the pur- 
pose are supplying combustible gas which is being successfully applied 
‘to the heating and lighting of residences and manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The gypsum and hydraulic lime of the Waterlime and Salina groups 
should, perhaps, be enumerated among the mineral resources of Erie 
county, as, though not found upon the surface, they lie not far below. 
The quantity and accessibility of these materials are, however, yet so 
much in doubt that no one would be justified in anticipating a great 
increase in the wealth of the county from this source. 

In concluding this report, it affords me pleasure to acknowledge my 
obligations to Dr. A. H. Agard, Mr. L. P. Wheelock, and Hon. D. C. 
Richmond, for valuable assistance rendered in my explorations of the 
‘county. 


GEOLOGY OF THE ISLANDS IN LAKE ERIE. 


Although forming part of two counties, the islands in Lake Erie con- 
stitute a group which it has been more convenient to study together, as, 
topographically, they are dependent on a common cause, and, geologically, 
are s0 closely connected as to be best considered in one view. 

The number of islands in the west end of Lake Erie is considerable, 
and they are scattered over an extensive area. All the larger ones, how- 
ever, are so closely approximated as to be visible from a single stand- 
point. The largest of all these islands is Point Pelé, of which the area 
is about 11,000 acres; the next largest, Kelly’s Island, contains about 

3,000 acres; Put-in-Bay Island, 1,500 acres. North and Middle Bass 
Islands, Sugar Island, Middle Island, Rattlesnake Island, Ballast Island, 
Gibraltar, Green Island, and Starve Island, are all much smaller. Mid- 
dle Island and Point Pelé Island lie north of the Canadian line. All 
these islands are formed out of the solid limestone rock, apparently by 
glacial action, and are separated by channels of no great depth, of which 
the rock bottoms (when they are not covered with Drift clay), like the 
islands themselves, every where bear the inscription of the ice masses 
Which once moved over them. 

A deep channel connects Lake Huron with Lake Erie, now for the 
Most part concealed by Drift clays with which it is filled. Just what the 
Cutlines and depth of this channel are, has not yet been correctly ascer- 
tained; but the borings made for oil at Enniskillen and Bothwell, in 
Canada West, show that the clay which occupies it has in some places a 
depth of two hundred feet. Borings made at Detroit show that a mass 

Drift material underlies the city to the depth of more than one hun- 

dreq feet below the surface of Detroit River. This deep channel appar- 
©ntly connects with the basin of Lake Erie north of the islands that 
. ~Ve been mentioned, and south of it all the western portion of the Lake 

Comparatively shallow. Here and there masses of limestone project 
®bove the surface, and form, beside the group of islands already men- 
Cloned, the East, West, and Middle Sisters, the Hen and Chickens, etc. 

e surfaces of all these islands are plowed and furrowed, and afford, per- 

ps, the most conspicuous examples of glacial markings to be found in 
the country. 

Most of these glacial furrows have a bearing nearly coincident with 
the longer axis of Lake Erie, showing that the ice masses by which they 

Were formed moved in that line. The evidence is no less conclusive that 
the motion was from the east end of the Lake toward the west. This is 
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shown by the general contour of the islands, their eastern sides being 
more sloped and cut away than the western, and not unfrequently 
masses of rock will be found broken and unworn on the western sides, 
showing that they were in the lee of the moving mass of ice. The 
direction of the movement is, however, still more distinctly shown on 
those portions of the glaciated surface which contain masses of flint. 
These have resisted the ice action to a greater degree than the surround- 
ing limestone, though they are found more or less worn or broken on 
their eastern sides, while a longer or shorter trail of limestone shows the 
protecting power of the flint. Beautiful examples of this kind are re- 
ported by Mr. Gilbert on West Sister Island, and a photograph of a block 
taken from that island will be copied to illustrate the chapter on the 
Drift which forms part of this volume. The margins of most of the 
islands have been more or less cut away by the action of the waves, 80 
that the glacial markings are destroyed or removed ; but in a few in- 
stances—as on the north side of Kelly’s Island and the south of Put-in- 
Bay—the sides of the rocky masses have been protected from wave 
action, and still exhibit their original form and character. Here we find 
evidence that the ice not only passed over every portion of the islands, 
but molded itself to their sides in such a way as to scar and furrow 
them quite as distinctly as the level surfaces. In one instance, a perpen- 
dicular wall, composed of layers of unequal hardness, has been fluted or 
beaded like a cornice, and even cut under, so as to present an overhang- 
ing shelf planed on its under as well as on its upper side. Such ex- 
amples afford positive proof that the cutting away of the limestone was 
effected by glacial and not by iceberg action; and it is impossible that 
any one should study the surfaces of these islands without becoming a 
convert to the glacial theory, for every phase of the excavations effected 
in those rocks over which glaciers have moved is repeated here in all the 
most striking details. 

The reason why the western portion of Lake Erie is so much more 
shallow than the eastern, and why that portion is studded with islands, 
is simply this: by a reference to the geological map of Ohio it will be 
seen that the line of the Cincinnati axis of upheaval passes through the 
western end of the Lake, and along this axis the rocks are raised up in a 
great fold, and the solid masses of the Devonian and Upper Silurian 
limestone come to the surface. East of this arch the surface is underlain 
for a long distance by soft shales (Huron and Erie) of Devonian age. 
These have yielded readily to the erosive power of the glacier, and have 
been cut away to form the principal portion of the lake basin. When 
the moving ice mass reached the line of the Cincinnati arch it encoun- 
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tered a formidable barrier in the strata of limestone of which that arch 
is mainly composed. Hence this portion of the lake basin was less 
deeply excavated, and the most prominent or the most resistant masses 
of limestone have been left in relief, and now project above the surface 
of the Lake. It is probable, also, that the channels between the islands 
are in part due to surface erosion, for we have evidence that all the 
region about the islands was for a long period entirely above drainage. 
This is proven not only by the deeply excavated channels of all the 
streams which flow into the Lake, as Grand River, the Cuyahoga, Black 
River, the Huron, Portage, Maumee, and so on. All these streams now 
enter the Lake from one hundred to two hundred feet above their ancient 
beds, and when they flowed in their now deeply buried rocky channels 
Lake Erie had no existence as a lake, but was a valley traversed by De- 
troit River, which flowed north of Point Pelé Island at least two hundred 
feet below the present lake level, and received the streams I have men- 
tioned as its tributaries. We have other evidence that the country 
about the islands was once all dry land in the caves upon those islands, 
which were ancient subterranean water-courses, and are excavated con- 
siderably below the lake surface. 


SOIL AND VEGETATION. 


In most parts of the islands the rocks of which they are composed are 
covered with a greater or less thickness of Drift clay. This, when ex- 
posed to the air, is brown, or chocolate color, from the oxidation of its 
contained iron, and, like much of the bowlder clay on the main land, is 
filled with minute fragments of the rocks which have been excavated 
to form the lake basin, mainly Huron and Erie shale. With these are 
pebbles—rarely bowlders—of crystalline rock, evidently brought from 
the north. The clay also contains great numbers of fossils plainly de- 
rived from the Hamilton rocks. The most abundant of these is the 
Spirifera mucronata, generally worn and rounded, as though transported 
some distance from its place of origin. In a few localities, as in the 
westerly side of Put-in-Bay Island, there are heavy masses of gravel and 
bowlders, mostly of remote origin, and which, perhaps, deserve to be con- 
sidered as moraines. 

The soil of the islands is partly derived from the disintegration of the 
underlying rocks, and partly from the Drift clay. It is, therefore, highly 
charged with lime, and has proved to be so well adapted to the culture of 
the grape that nearly all the cultivated portions are laid dut in vine- 
yards. The success of the grape culture on the islands has also been de- 
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pendent in part upon the equable climate which they enjoy, and whi<ag= 
they owe to the broad expanse of water surrounding them. The summem. @: 
is longer upon the islands than upon the main land, and frosts are mu each 
less likely, in spring and fall, to injure blossoms or prevent the ripening==— of 
fruit. The mildness of the climate is also shown by the presence a —nd 
luxurious growth of many plants which belong to the flora of the sou —amth- 
ern portions of the State. 

In the condition of nature, the islands were covered with a dense for— e& 
and undergrowth, from which had accumulated an unusual thick nessa of 
humus, and this has given them their extraordinary fertility. Another 
peculiarity of the islands, depending probably both on the peculiaritummmies 
of the climate and the calcareous quality of the soil, is the vast nu:nbae==ers 
of land-shells found upon them. Several species of Helix, which are 
somewhat rare on the main land (H. solttarta and H. multilineata), oc====cur 
here in such abundance that the soil in some localities is whitened by 
and largely composed of their shells. 

When first visited by the whites, the margins and many of the n—amore 
rocky portions of the islands were covered with a dense growth of red 
cedar. This has been now entirely cut away, largely by plunderers, and 
nought but the stumps remain to witness to the unusual size of the t sarees 
which formerly flourished there. The primeval forest was, howe ver, 
composed, for the most part, of white oak, and this, when cut away (if the 
area is not immediately placed under cultivation), is followed by a de==snse 
growth of sumach, which attains here greater dimensions than I hm ave 
elsewhere seen; and it is probable that, from the value of their bar&=« in 
tanning and their luxuriant growth, these trees might prove a Top 
scarcely less remunerative than any now raised on the islands. “Ihe 
lower and more level parts of the surface formerly sustained a very hee 28vY 
growth of maples and hickory, and here, as elsewhere, the first was thic= kly 
interwoven by vines of the wild grape, which, by their size and lux. wer! 
ance, were prophetic of the success that has followed the introductio 2 d 

cultivated varieties. 


KELLY’S ISLAND. 


Geological Structure—Kelly’s Island and Middle Island are composed 
entirely of Corniferous limestone, as they lie in the line of the belt d 
outcrop of this formation which passes northward through Columbus, 
Delaware, and Sandusky. Only the lower, or Columbus, division of the 
Corniferous limestone is shown on these islands—the upper, or Sandusky, 


limestone having been entirely removed. 
On Kelly’s Island the limestone has been extensively quarried for 
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many years; and these quarries have been the chief sources of the sup- 
ply of lime to all the cities on the eastern shore of the Lake. Hardly 
any lime is manufactured here, but the stone is exported and burned in 
the immediate proximity of the markets, and where fuel is more abund- 
ant. The quarries of Messrs. Kelly, Huntington, Carpenter, and G. W. 
Calkins are quite largely worked, and have formed the basis of the prin- 
cipal business on the island. The greater part of the stone produced is 
used for lime and flux in the furnaces of northern Ohio. It is usually 
sold by the cord, and varies in price from three to five dollars per cord. 

The most elevated portion of the island is on the northern side, where 
a local summit rises to sixty feet above the Lake. Here isa magnificent 
display of glacial markings, such as deserve especial notice, from the 
fact that they are inscribed on the vertical as well as on the horizontal 
surfaces. 

Still more interesting glacial grooves have recently been uncovered 
atthe quarry of Mr. Calkins. Mr. J. W. Dunn, foreman of the quarries, 
has had them photographed, so that though the originals will be soon 
destroyed, the copies will remain. 

The limestone on Kelly’s Island furnishes a large number of the char- 
acteristic fossils of the Corniferous group, of which examples may be 
found in most of the collections in the country. Many remarkably fine 
specimens obtained in the quarries of Mr. Norman Kelly have been care- 
folly preserved by him; and we owe to his intelligence and courtesy a 
number of those of which figures adorn the plates of the palsontological 
portion of this report. 

Middle Island, as has been mentioned, lies within Canadian territory. 
Itis of limited area (seventy acres), and rises but little above the sur- 
face of the Lake. It is, however, a locality of much interest to the geolo- 
gist, as, in addition to the fine exhibition which it affords of glacial 
marking, it is, perhaps, the richest in fossils of all the group of islands. 
The Corniferous limestone here resembles, in its lithological characters 
and the abundance of its fossils, the exposure at the falls of the Ohio; 
and here, as there, we seem to be standing on an ancient coral reef. The 
corals of Middle Island include a large number of species, many of which 
Were of gigantic dimensions. Some of these grew in dome-shaped masses, 
like the Astreas and Meandrinas of our present tropical seas. I have seen 
m Middle Island specimens of Cyathophyllum rugosum, Eridophyllum, and 
Srombodes ten and even twelve feet in diameter. 

All the islands of Lake Erie west of the two I have mentioned are 
composed of the Waterlime group, and on Put-in-Bay, North and Middle 
Bass, Rattlesnake, and Green Islands, we have some of the best exposures 
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of this formation to be found in the State. The group of islands whi_«r 
cluster around Put-in-Bay are separated by narrow channels, and seae=»y 
originally to have formed a single mass. The limestone of which thaw 
are composed exhibits evidences of having been lifted and shatter- sd 
and the relief of these masses is, probably, in part, due to upheawral 
As has been before stated, these islands lie in the track of the Cincinrm ati 
arch, and it would seem that there had been some disturbance long m-mb- 
sequent to the original upheaval. The evidences of this disturbance are 
seen in the irregularity of the bedding of the limestone, and in belts 
along which it appears to have been completely shattered, and su bse- 
quently re-cemented; as in these belts large fragments are not umfre- 
quently seen standing at right angles to their former position, which 13 
distinctly marked by their stratification. It would also seem that along 
these lines of fracture several thermal springs once arose to the surface, 
for we here find the interstices of the brecciated rock not unfrequently 
filled with masses of calc spar, sulphate of baryta, sulphate of strontia, 
and_ native sulphur. 

We nowhere get upon the island a complete section of the Waterlimne 
group, as its upper portion and junction with the Oriskany and Cornifer 
ous are buried in the channel between Kelly’s Island and Put-in-Bay. 
At the southern point of Put-in-Bay Island, however, we have the base 
of the Waterlime and an exposure of the upper part of the Salina. T he 
section at this point is as follows: 


1. Gray brecciated limestone, massive, and without fossils........ 30 feet. 
2. Cream-colored, thin-bedded limestone ........ career csscesses soveseeee 3to 7 “ 
3. Gray brecciated limestone, similar to No. 1, containing im- 

mense numbers of Leperditia alta... ......c0ssecesecceces csveee svveee 8 “ 
4. Thin-bedded, dove-colored, or gray, laminated, earthy lime- 

stone, with fossils; used for waterlime..............csecsscssces see 12 “ 
5. Blue, earthy, massive limestone, weathering chocolate, with- 

out fossils, at lake level ...........c00sscoes secece consecens sonses sonsee ses 10 “ 


In the foregoing section the last number belongs to the Salina group: 
and its surface marks the junction between the Salina and the Waterlim®. 

Just off South Point the anchors of vessels frequently drag up mass 
of gypsum, which shows that the Lake bottom is composed of that mal 
rial. On the Peninsula, eight miles distant, the gypsum comes to thé 
surface, and is extensively worked. Here it is overlain by blue, earthy 
limestone, similar in character to the limestone exposed on Puat-in-Bay 
Island. 

At the northern end of the island last mentioned, the dip being ia 
this direction, higher beds of the Waterlime group are exposed. The 
are similar in character to those of South Point, viz., massive and bree 
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tiated layers, intersected by thin sheets of laminated limestone. These 
latter, at Peach Point, have furnished large numbers of fossils which 
serve to identify accurately the formation with the Waterlime of New 
York. These are, Eurypterus remipes, Spirifer plicatus, and Leperditia alta. 
The rock composing Ruttlesnake Island, Middle Bass, Sugar Island, 
etc., is precisely similar to that which forms the mass of Put-in-Bay Is- 
land; and, therefore, the geology of those islands requires no detailed 
description. I should mention, however, that on North Bass there were 
Obtained from a well sunk for water some unusually fine masses of 
crystallized celestine; and on Rattlesnake Island I procured a large 
quantity of fluor spar in brown crystals. Green, Island also deserves 
Special notice, as it has furnished nearly all the fine specimens of crys- 
tallized celestine which have been obtained in this country—much finer, 
indeed, than are known to exist any where else in the world. The 
Celestine here occurs in masses of many tons weight, filling pockets and 
fissures in the limestone. This island is a light-house station, and be- 
longs to the United States Government. If possessed by private parties, 
it is quite possible that the strontian might be profitably worked, to 
meet the demand for the nitrate of strontia, which forms the red fire of 
theaters and of pyrotechnical displays. The splendid crystals of celes- 
tine obtained from Green or Strontian Island are found studding the 
Walls of cavities. They are sometimes met with as large as one’s hand, 
and almost perfectly transparent throughout. 

The cavernous character of the Waterlime group has been referred to 
in another part of this report. Of this we have striking examples in 
the group of islands now under consideration, and in the neighboring 
Peninsula and highlands. The surface of Put-in-Bay Island shows a 
teat number Wf depressions, or “sink-holes,” which are nothing else 
than caves of which the rooofs have fallen in; and it seems probable 
that nearly the whole mass of the island is honey-combed by subterra- 
Dean galleries. Several of these have been entered, and two of them 
Constitute the chief curiosities of the island for the numerous visitors 
Who make this a place of summer resort. One of these, “Perry’s Cave,” 
% it is called, has special geological interest. It is plainly a subter- 
Tanean channel of drainage, like most caves in these limestone rocks, 
Which are generally filled with the water of the Lake. The water which 
stands in this cave is known to have the same level as that of the lake 
Surface without, and it rises and falls with all the temporary oscillations 
of level which the Lake undergoes. The lower portion of the cave is now 
completely submerged, and how deeply it sinks, or whither it leads, is 
not known. The part which is above the water-line was formerly hung 
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with stalactites, and the floor covered with stalagmites, many of which 
still remain. These, as is well known, are formed by the dripping from 
the roof of water holding lime in solution, and the precipitation of this 
lime both on roof and. floor. This precipitation could, of course, only 
take place in air, and would be impossible in a gallery filled with water. 
But during the last summer the interesting discovery has been made by 
Capt. John Brown (who resides on the island, and has given much atten- 
tion to its geology) that the floor of the cave was studded with stalag- 
mites far below the present level of the Lake. This shows very palpably 
(what is, however, taught by the very existence of the cave) that the lake 
level was once much lower than at present, and that all that part of the 
cave which is now under water was once filled with air, through which 
the water dripped from roof to floor, precipitating its lime, as is now 
done in the upper portions of the caver 

The limestone of which Put-in-Bay and the adjacent islands are form: 
ed, as proved by our numerous analyses, is nearly a typical dolomite— 
that is, it contains more than 40 per cent. of magnesia. This compost 
tion of the stone has been cited as proof that it was unfit for the manu- 
facture of lime; but, as a matter of fact, the lime which is most esteemed 
in the southern part of Ohio, and in many other portions of the country, 
has nearly the same composition as that obtained from the Put-in-Bay 
Island stone. For example, the lime most esteemed in Cincinnati, de 
rived from the Niagara group, and obtained at Springfield, Yellow 
Springs, and Cedarville, has almost the composition of the Put-in-Ba@J 
waterlime, as will be seen by the table of analysis given below. ‘TP? 
lime preferred above all others in the city of New York is that manuf#@* 
tured from the Sing Sing marble, which is a typical dolomite, cont=#% 


ing— F3 
Carbonate of lime ........... eosooason scvcee sonen covcccces socece coscccces soscccece soocccecs §3.24 
Carbonate of magnesia ...........c000 senasnonn cosccecosees sessesces snenon cesses sronen ees 45.89 
Silica and alumina........ 0... ccccseccccce cesses cocces coscecces onnune cocces onnon cecses ces 87 
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ANALYSES oF THH Massive BEDS OF THE WATERLIME GROUP, Prr-ın-Bay Isr. =D 
MADE BY Pror. E. W. Root. 










4. 
a _ 
Carbonate of lime ............0. ccceee ves 54. 63.57 
Carbonate of magnesia........ sen. 44.98 32.5 
Alumina and oxide of iron........... 0.56 0.40 
Insoluble residue ...... eosoracn veceee oes . . 0.74 0.33 
Loss by ignition ...... csssccsssssseeee ees . . 0.68 
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Analyses or Hypravuiic Layers or WATERLIME FROM SOUTH Point, Pur-ın-Bar, 
BY Dr. H. ENDEMANN. 





Carbonate of lime ........ ....00 ssssesees 
Carbonate of magnesia.. 





As is usually the case in the Stateof New York, the Waterlime group 
on Put-in-Bay Island contains certain layers which make good hydraulic 
cement. These are the flaggy layers which form No. 4 of the section 
given on a preceding page. No satisfactory test has ever been made of 
the quality of this stone, but some of the layers aré known to possess 
hydraulic properties. It is probable that, with some care in the selec- 
tion of the material, good cement could be produced in any desired 
quantity, and at little expense, at South Point. 

In my examination of the geology of the islands I have been greatly 
aided by the cordial and efficient co-operation of my friend Capt. John 
Brown, of Put-in-Bay, and I take this occasion to return to him my sincere 
thanks for numberless favors of various kinds. I also desire to acknowl- 
edge my obligations to Mr. Norman Kelly and Mr. John W. Dunn, of 
Kelly's Island ; to the first, for numerous fine specimens taken from his 
extensive quarries; to the second, for the intelligent appreciation and 

preservation of the magnificent glacial furrows uncovered at the quarries 


of G. W. Calkins & Co., and also for a series of photographs illustrating 
them. 
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« and have devoted their attention to the raising of stock and the making 


of butter and cheese. As an effect of these causes, Wellington is now 
one of the most important cheese markets of the Western Reserve. 

In the central part of the county a belt of sandy soil reaches across 
from east to west. The sand of this region is intimately connected with 
the lake ridges, and is the product of the action of the shore waves 
when the lake level reached to the altitude of this belt. Near the lake 
shore the soil is clay again, but here mostly derived from the decompo- 
sition of the underlying rocks, the Drift clays having been generally 
washed away. Good examples of this kind of soil are seen in the north- 
ern part of Avon and Sheffield; and there, as in the adjoining township 
of Dover, Cuyahoga county, it has been found well adapted to the culti- 
vation of the grape, and the surface is already largely occupied with 
vineyards. The timber of the center and northern part of the county, 
where the soil is light, is mainly oak, hickory, and chestnut. The origi- 
nal forest growth in all parts of Lorain county was dense and strong, 
the accumulation of vegetable mold beneath it deep, and the fert@lity of 
the resulting soil is marked and universal. 

Lake Ridges.—The most interesting feature in the surface geology of 
lorain county is formed by the lake ridges which traverse it from east 
towest. These have been frequently alluded to in the reports on the 
other counties which border the present lake shore, particularly in that 
on Cuyahoga county (Vol. I., Part I., p. 178); and the proof is there given 
that they were thrown up by the action of the waves of the Lake, and 
mark the place of old shore lines at successive periods of rest in the de- 
Sent of the lake level. The lake ridges are, perhaps, nowhere better 
shown than in Lorain county. The impression has generally prevailed 
that there were but three of these ridges—those known as the north, 
middle, and south ridges. It willbe seen, however, by reference to the 


‘Map which accompanies Chapter XXX., prepared at my request by Prof. 
‚A. A. Wright, of Oberlin, that while there are three principal ridges, 


having the altitude respectively of 100 to 118 feet, 150 to 160 feet, and 
200 to 220 feet, there are also a number of local or intermediate ridges, 
Which frequently are continuous for several miles. For example, in Am- 
herst, the lowest, called Whittlesey’s ridge, is a little less than 100 feet 
above the Lake, and within two miles of the lake shore. The next, or 
north ridge, is nearly continuous from Cleveland to Brownhelm, and ex- 
tends much farther both east and west. This has generally an altitude 
of from 100 to 110 feet. 3d. Middle ridge, extending diagonally north- 
west and south-east through the center of the township, having an alti- 
tude of about 150 feet. 4th. South ridge, continuous through the south- 
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ern part of the township, and having an altitude of 200 feet. Near 
Elyria this south ridge divides into two parallel ridges, which tum up 
the valley of Black River and reappear in Carlisle, Eaton, and Ridge 
ville, there known as Chestnut Ridge and Butternut Ridge. Thence they 
continue easterly, with some interruptions and interlocking, till they 

reach Brooklyn, Cuyahoga county, and curve southward into the valley 

of the Cuyahoga. In Ridgeville, which has taken its name from the 

ridges, four distinct ridges have been identified, while another, the mos 

continuous of all, passes further north through Avon. 

The want of uniformity in the elevation of the surface in different 
parts of these ridges is not greater than we should expect to find in the 
circumstances. No one who will examine the composition of the ridges, 
and trace their courses on the map, will doubt that they are contour 
lines inscribed upon the topography by the action of shore waves. But 
on all sea beaches we find that the materials thrown up by the shore 
- waves, or blown up by the wind, rise to somewhat different heights in 
diffe@nt localities, according to the exposure and to the abundance and 
fineness of the material. Where this is sand, it is not generally thrown 
up to any great height by the waves, but it is often caught by the se 
or lake winds, and heaped up much beyond the reach of wave action. 
Hence the ridges were doubtless higher in some places than others whea 
first formed, and this inequality may have been exaggerated by the sur 
face erosion to which they have been exposed during the ages which 
have since elapsed. By surface erosion they have also been frequently 
cut through, and perhaps locally quite removed; and to this cause we 
must attribute many of the gaps and interruptions which break their 
continuity. 

The ridges parallel with the south shore of Lake Erie are sometime 
continuous with and run into terraces; that is, the waves cut steps, A 
notches, into the shore where it was abrupt and hard—washed up ma 
rial and formed ridges along the same line where it was low and sc. 

In the same way we now see a cliff forming at Avon Point, and a ridge 
being raised between the mouth of Huron River and Cedar Point, Er 
county. In some places, also, a terrace left by the old shore waves if 
composed of unstratified Drift clay. In such localities the declivity b# 
been mistaken for a ridge, and from the nature of the materials compo 
ing it some erroneous ideas have been conceived in regard to the origiß 
of the lake ridges. Precisely such terraces as I have referred to may; 
however, be seen now forming near Cleveland, and at other points where 
the immediate shore of the Lake is composed of Drift clay. 

Drift Depoeits.—As has been mentioned, most of the surface of Lorain 
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county is immediately underlain by beds of clay, which form part of the 
series of Drift deposits that cover so much of Ohio and the adjoining 
States. Beneath these the surface of the underlying rocks—wherever 
hard enough to retain such markings—is found planed, grooved, and 
striated, evidently by ice which formed part of a great glaciur that filled 
the lake basin and flowed over it, reaching as far as the Ohio. This 
glacier was for ages moving from the north southward, and as it rested 
with immense weight on the rocky sub-strata of the country, by the aid 
of sand and gravel which accumulated bencath it, it ground down the 
rocks over which it moved to nearly a plane surface, and grooved 
and scratched them just as glaciers now do the rocks which they 
traverse. The materials excavated and ground up by the ice-sheet were 
pushed along by it in its motion and thrust out at its margin, where 
they remained to form a “moraine,” or were washed away by the water 
formed by the melting ice. Hence it is apparent that no considerable 
acumulation of matter of any kind could take place under the gla- 
cier. But we find the glaciated surface often deeply buried under beds 
of clay, sand, and gravel, which must have been deposited there after 
the retreat of the glacier. These sheets of superficial material are called 
the “Drift,” from the fact that they have l-en generally transported 
long distances from their place of origin. In the northern part of Ohio 
the Drift deposits are usually clay—stratified or unstratified—with more 
Or less sand and gravel, and at the surface large transported bowlders., 
Of this series the lowest is unstratified clay, thickly set with frag- 
ments of shale, and with some small, usually striated, bowlders of crys- 
talline rock, brought from the region north of the lakes. This deposit 
is called the bowlder clay, and is the direct product of the grinding 
action of the glaciers upon the shales, limestones, etc., which have been 
©Xcavated in the formation of the lake basin. As the glacier melted 
Away and retreated northward, this bowlder clay was left in a somewhat 
irregular sheet along its margin, and we still find it covering the rock 
Surfaces over most of Lorain county, where a basin of water took the 
Place of the ice. From this were deposited sheets of fine clay, frequently 
beautifully stratified, and without pebbles or bowlders. Hence we often 
find the lower bowlder clay overlaid by laminated clay, but the two 
Varieties blend together and have been included in the general term 
“Rrie Clay.” The bowlder clay is also frequently called hard-pan. It is 
blue in color, and exceedingly compact and tough. Sometimes it is yel- 
low or reddish, from the oxidation of the iron it contains; and this is the 
prevailing color of the stratified clay. 

The sand and gravel which sometimes ov>rlie the clays were deposited 
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long after the bowlder clay, when water filled the lake basin, and they 
are largely due to the action of shore waves and of the streams which 
drained the high lands back from the Lake, and brought down sand and 
gravel from their sources. 

The bowlders which are scattered abundantly over the county must 
have been transported from the Canadian highlands by icebergs, as I 
have shown elsewhere (Vol. I., Part I., p. 183). 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which immediately underlie the surface in Lorain county 
are, with the exception of a single exposure on the lake shore, portiomS 
of the great Carboniferous system, and belong to the Lower Carboni £- 
erous, or Waverly group. They include all the members of the Waverly 
group, and nearly the entire thickness of the formation. The successiom 
of rocks in the county is as follows, beginning with the highest amd 
descending to the surface of the Lake: 


1. Cuyahoga shale, average thickness, 150 feet ......... ..ccssees nenne 
2. Berea grit, eo BO aeensnnssnensssnensnunne 
8. Bedford shale, $70 ccc sassan cesses anveee Waverly 
4. Cleveland shale, ‘‘ “ BO U  Lesee sense coves onen 
5. Erie shale, “ “ 100 °%  .issevees cesccecee covees Devonian. 
6. Huron shale, exposed “ BO U nasssnnssnun sonen cesses 


The lower two elements in the above section represent the summit of 
the Devonian system; the others are all Waverly. The rocks enunne- 
rated form sheets which have a general dip in the State toward the south 
and east, but within the limits of Lorain county this dip is reversed or 
replaced by several local folds. It is not casy to say precisely what the 
north and south dip of the rocks is, as the exposures are only superficial 
in the southern part of the county. Taking the Berea grit, however, 8 
a guide, we find it in Brownhelm, within a quarter of a mile of the 
Lake, where its base has an altitude of less than 100 feet above the 
Lake. In Amherst it lies 140 feet above the Lake, while in the valley 
of Black River, at Elyria, it is but 65 feet. Toward the eastern margit 
ef the county it rises again, reaching an altitude of 140 feet. This latter 
arch is strongly marked on the lake shore, where the strata are geel 
rising westward from Rocky River to Avon Point and dipping again # 
the west, half way between Avon Point and Black River. 

Cuyahoga Shale—All the southern half of the county is underlain by 
the Cuyahoga shale, the uppermost member of the Waverly group. This 
formation consists of blue or gray argillaceous shale—frequently called 
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ßapstone—with thin bands or flags of fine-grained sandstone. The 

maximum thickness of the Cuyahoga shale is something like 250 feet; 

but as the upper portion has been removed from Lorain county, its thick- 
ness there may be estimated at 150 feet. This formation supplies com- 
paratively little that is of scientific interest or economical value. It 
rarely furnishes any good building stone, and is generally destitute of 
fossils. Its upper beds, however, yielded in Medina a very large num- 
ber of beautifully marked mollusks and crinoids, many of which are 
described and figured in our report. Fossils are also found in the bed of 
Black River, within the limits of this county. 

Berea Grit.—The Cuyahoga shale is underlain by the Berea sandstone, 
the most distinctly marked and economically important element in the 
geology of the county. As it extends through a large part of Northern 
Ohio, and has been fully described in other portions of our report, no 
detailed notice of it will be required here. It contributes largely to the 
wealth and business of all the country it traverses, but its best and most 
Valuable development occurs in Lorain county. Though varying con- 
8iderably in thickness and character in different localities, the Berea 
grit is generally a rather fine-grained and homogeneous sandstone, lying 
im courses from a few inches to several feet in thickness, and varying in 
color from a light drab to a light blue or dove color. Its thickness ranges 
from fifty to seventy feet, and it forms a continuous line of outcrop, ex- 
cept where covered by superficial deposits. It enters the county from 
the east in the township of Avon, and its lower surface is exposed at the 
Village of French Creek; thence it passes south-westerly to Elyria, 
Where it forms the falls; thence sweeping around through Amherst to 
its most north-westerly outcrop in Brownhelm. As it lies so nearly ho ‘i- 
zontal, and has a thickness so considerable, the Berea grit is the surface 
Tock over a very extensive area of the northern and central portions of 
the county, but it is generally overlain and c-ncealed by the Drift clay, 
®ven where it approaches very near the surface. As the Berea grit sup- 

Plies perhaps the best building stone in the State, and one that is ex- 
ported to New York and Boston on the one hand and Chicago on the 
Other, it has such value that its distribution, quality, and accessibility 
deserve to be carefully studied over all the region where it can be 
teached. I shall, therefore, refer to it again when I come to speak of the 
economic geology of the county. The exposures of the Berea grit which 
have hitherto attracted the most attention are those of the Amherst and 
Brownhelm ledges. These, as has been before stated, were undoubtedly 
once the shore cliffs of Lake Erie, when its waters stood much higher 
than now. They owe their prominence and relief, however, mainly o 
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the fact that the rock which composes them is more massive than that 
which connects and surrounds them. Hence, in the erosion to which 
this region has been exposed, these harder and more massive portions 
have best resisted the denuding action, while the softer rocks have been 
more deeply cut away. The light and uniform buff of the Amherst 
stone is undoubtedly due to the ‘act that these elevated clifis, being 
freely drained, have been traversed by atmospheric waters, so that the 
iron the stone centains has been thoroughly oxidized. In localities 
where the stone is beneath the water level, or is covered with a consider- 
able thickness of clay, it will be found to have a light blue color, as at 
Berea. It is well illustrated by the recent workings of the Amherst 
quarries, in which a stratum of very fine-grained, homogeneous blue 
stone has been found beneath the lighter beds, and where the rock was 
imperfectly drained. This variety is called Blue Amherst, and is very 
handsome and highly esteemed. 

No fossils have been found in the Berea grit of Lorain county, so far as 
I am informed. It has, however, yielded many interesting fossil fishes 
at Chagrin Falls (Palzoniscus Brainerdi), and some fish spines (Ctenacan- 
thus formosus), and a large Lingula at Berea, so that something of the kind 
may be looked for in the quarries of Lorain county. 

Bedford Shale.— Below the Berea grit comes in the Bedford shale, and 
this is exposed in all places where the sandstone is cut through. In 
Lorain county the upper part of the Bedford shale is generally red, and 
this will serve as a convenient guide in future explorations made in 
search of the Berea grit, it being understood that the only red shale in 
the county lies immediately beneath the sandstone. This red shale is 
well shown at the village of French Creek, in the gorge of Black River, 
at Elyria, in the railroad cut between Elyria and Amherst, in the quar- 
ries at Amherst, and in the cliffs bordering the Vermilion in Brown- 
helm. The best exposures of the entire thickness of the Bedford shale 
are on Black River, below Elyria, since the cliffs are chiefly composed of 
it for two or three miles. Here it is seen that the upper portion is deep 
red, the lower, bluish red and gray. It will be also noticed here that the 
upper surface of the shale is very irregular, showing that the currents of 
water which transported the sand—now the Berea sandstone—cut away 
the shale, then a red clay, in deep and broad channels. As these were 
filled with sand, the under surface of the sandstone is very uneven and 
its thickness variable. Several thin bands of impure limestone occur in 
the Bedford shale in the banks of Black River, and these contain a few 
fossils, the most abundant being a lammellibranch mollusk, called Mac- 
rodon Hamiltoniz, and a small Lingula not yet described. In one of 
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these limestone bands I also found a triangular fragment, six inches 
long by four inches wide and one and a half inches thick, of the bone of 
some gigantic fish, probably allied to Dinichthys. This is the only trace 
of this fish yet found, and it indicates that the Bedford shale may upon 
proper search furnish some much more interesting material than any 
yet obtained from it. At Berea a considerable number of fish teeth have 
been obtained from the calcareous bands in the Bedford shale, so that 
though at first thought utterly barren, it may prove quite rich in new 
species of fossils. 

Cleveland Shale.—This is a black bituminous shale, fifty or sixty feet 
in thickness, which is well exposed beneath the Bedford shale in the 
valleys of Black and Vermilion rivers. It contains over ten per cent. of 
carbonaceous matter, and this gives it a black color, by which it may be 
at once recognized when freshly broken. Where long exposed, its carbon 
is burned out by oxidation, and it becomes gray. Hence its outcrops, 
taking the color of the other gray shales in the series, may not be iden- 
tified without some excavation. The only fossils found in the Cleveland 
shale of Lorain county up to the present time are minute, rhomboidal, 
enameled fish-scales. These belong to a ganoid fish, probably a species of 
Palsoniscus, but no entire individuals have yet been obtained. The 
Cleveland shale has no economic importance, except that it is clearly 
the source of the petroleum found at Grafton and Liverpool. 

rie Shale.—This is the summit of the Devonian system, as now classi- 

fled. It is a mass of gray, argillaceous shale, with thin flags of sand- 
stone and lenticular iron ore. It is not easy to say with accuracy what 
ite thickness is in Lorain county, but it is somewhere from 100 to 150 
feet in the central and eastern portions, while in the valley of the Ver- 
Milion it has almost disappeared. In this county it is the wedge-shaped 
edge of a formation that thickens rapidly eastward, forms the lake shore 
Most of the way from the mouth of Black River to the State line, and at- 
tains a thickness of fully 2,000 feet in the State of New York. In most 
Places it is very barren of fossils, and has yielded none in Lorain county; 
Nor does it furnish any material which can be made to contribute to the 
Wealth or comfort of the inhabitants. The Erie shale is well exposed on 
the lake shore at Avon Point, and less perfectly in the bed and banks of 
French Creek and Black River near their mouths. 

The Huron Shale.—This is a formation which attains a thickness of 
$00 feet or more, and is exposed in a continuous belt reaching from the 
lake through the central part of the State to the Ohio. In Huron county it 
forms the banks of Huron River, and its entire thickness is exposed. In 
Lorain county it is only seen on the lake shore between Avon Point and 
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the mouth of Black River, and at the mouth of the Vermilion. In the 
former locality it is brought up in a fold of the strata to which allusion 
has already been made. About fifty feet of the extreme summit of the 
formation are here exposed, consisting of bands of black bituminous 
shale, interstratified with gray shale and thin sheets of micaceous, pearly 
sandstone. In the valley of the Huron, as generally farther south, it is 
a nearly homogeneous black shale. Although showing such limited ex- 
posures in the limits of Lorain county, the Huron shale has furnished 
some of the most interesting and extraordinary fossils that have ever 
been discovered. These are chiefly the remains of gigantic fishes, sim- 
ilar in character to some of those described by Hugh Miller, but very 
much larger. Most of the specimens obtained are referable to a single 
species of the genus Dinichthys, which will be found fully described in 
the paleontological portion of this report. The remains of Dinichthys 
were first found by the Rev. H. Hertzer in calcareous concretions at the 
base of the Huron shale, near Delaware, Ohio, and the species to which 
they belong—named in honor of the discoverer—is figured and described 
in Vol. I., Part II., p. 316, plates 30and 31. Subsequently Mr. J. Terrell, of 
Sheffield, and Prof. G. N. Allen, of Oberlin, found on the lake beach, west 
of Avon Point, rolled fragments of large bones, which I recognized as 
portions of the great dorsal shield of Dinichthys. The finding of these 
Specimens prompted a search for the bones in place in the cliff of Huron 
shale from which they had evidently been washed out. This search was 
rewarded with very interesting results. Prof. Allen obtained by exca- 
vating the rocks a complete dorsal shield some sixteen inches in diame- 
ter; and later, in company with Mr. G. K. Gilbert, a supra-scapular and 
a large pre-maxillary tooth. But the most interesting specimens found 
in this locality have rewarded the laborious and intelligent search of Mr. 
J. Terrell, the proprietor of Lake Breeze House, situated in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the outcrop of the fish-bearing stratum. His first im- 
portant discoveries were those of an entire dorsal plate and the posterior 
half of a cranium, both of which are figured on plates 32 and 33 of our 
first volume. Unfortunately, these speciments were destroyed in the 
burning of Ely’s block in Elyria. Their loss has, however, been more 
than made good by Mr. Terrell, who has since discovered nearly the en- 
tire bony structure of an individual of gigantic dimensions, of which a 
more detailed description will be found in Part II. of this volume. This 
proves to be a distinct species from that found at Delaware at the base of 
the formation. The latter has a row of conical teeth on the edge of the 
maxillary, and a corresponding row with which these interlocked in the 
middle of the mandible, while in the Sheffield species, to which I have 
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given the name of Dinichthys Terrelli, the maxillaries terminate below 
in asharp, knife-like edge, which plays upon a similar edge on the man. 
dible, and the whole dentition constitutes a cutting or slicing apparatus 
of great power. So far as at present known, all the bones of Dinichthys 
found at Sheffield belong to this species, while all those found at Dela- 
ware appertain to D. Hertzeri. A fine spine of Ctenacanthus (Ct. vetustus) 
‘was also found at Sheffield by Mr. J. W. Hulbert, of Elyria; and this is 
Gescribed in Vol. I., Part II., p. 326, pl. 35, fig. 3. Mr. Terrell obtained, in 
addition to the fossils mentioned, several bones of small and, as yet, un- 
described fishes, some cones, apparently belonging to Lepidodendron, and 
an undescribed species of Goniatites, all from the Huron shale at Sheffield. 
Broad, flag-like impressions of plants are very common in the formation 
here as well as elsewhere. These are undoubtedly the remains of sea- 
weeds, and it is probable that the carbonaceous matter the shale-contains 
was derived from this source. , 

The suecession of the rocks exposed in the central and northern por- 
tions of the county will be seen at a glance by reference to the section 
given below, which begins at the surface of the Berea grit, 15 feet below 
the Lake Shore Railroad at Elyria, and reaches to the lake level at the 
mouth of Black River. 


SECTION OF THE RocKs IN THE VALLEY OF BLACK RIVER. 


l. Berea grit, thickmess..............ccsccsess 40 to 70 feet. 

2. Red shale, EU seenscece sosces seseecees 30 to 60 “ 

3. Gray shale, “ assscesse cesses sosnsvecs 10 * 

4. Gray limestone, thickness...... ......... 5 to 8 inches. Bedford shale. 
& Calcareous shale, * ——easeseesceeeee 1 foot. 

6. Black bituminous shale, thickness ... 27 feet. 

7. Gray shale, thickness ..........00.20se000 7 }Oieveland shale. 
8. Black shale, like No. 6, thickness..... 50“ 

% Gray shale, to Lake, en 40 « Erie shale. 


A well bored for oil in the valley of Black River, at Elyria, and begun 
few feet below the base of the Berea grit, is said, by a near resident and 
Stockholder, to have been carried to the depth of 1,000 feet, “ 600 feet of 
Which was in shale, the remainder in limestone and sandstone.” If this 

ing can be relied upon, the interval between the Berea grit and the 
Comiferous limestone is here only about 600 feet, while at Peninsula, in 
the valley of the Cuyahoga, wells beginning at the same horizon were 
bored to the depth of 1,000, and in one case 1,400 feet, and, as reported, 
“all in shale ;” and at Cleveland a well, begun more than 200 feet below 
the Berea grit, was sunk 1,000 feet in gray and black shales without 
reaching the limestone. 
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There is probably some inaccuracy in the statement quoted above, as 
two wells were bored for oil by Mr. D. M. Fisher, near the mouth of 
Black River, and in these 700 feet of shale were passed through before the 
limestone was reached.* These wells were begun nearly 100 feet lower, 
geologically, than that at Elyria; so that the interval between the Berea 
grit and the Corniferous limestone, under the central portion of Lorain 
county, cannot be less than 800 feet. 

All these borings indicate that the Erie shale, and probably the Huron, 
have thinned very much in the interval of thirty miles between the 
valleys of the Cuyahoga and Black River. Going west, this thinning still 
continues ; in the valley of the Vermilion the Erie shale having pretty 
much disappeared, the Cleveland shale apparently resting directly upon 
the Huron. A well bored at the mouth of the Vermilion shows the 
thickness of the shales which separate the Berea grit from the Sandusky 
limestone to be less than 400 feet, and gives a thickness to the Huron 
shale of about 300 feet. The borings made in the eastern counties indi- 
cate that it has in some places a thickness nearly twice as great. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


As has been stated, much the most important element in the mineral 
resources of Lorain county is the Berea grit, which already makes a 
gross annual contribution of more than a half million dollars to the 
wealth of the county; and there is every reason to believe that this treas- 
ury is not only inexhaustible, but that it is destined to be far more 
largely drawn upon in future years than it has yet been. The variety 
of stone furnished by this formation greatly enhances its value, as it 
serves many useful purposes. It supplies, perhaps, the most highly es- 
teemed and popular building stone known in the State, which is now 
extensively used not only throughout northern Ohio, but is exported to 
St. Louis and Chicago on the west, Canada on the north, and Boston and 
New York in the east. It is every where highly appreciated for its 
beauty, durability, and the ease and certainty with which it is worked. 
In its different varieties the Berea grit is applicable to all kinds of grind- 
ing, and grindstones made from it are not only sold in all the principal 
markets of our own country, but are exported to nearly all parts of the 
civilized world. Although passing through a large number of the coun 


* About 130 feet below the bottom of the shale, or 830 feet from the surface, in 
both wells, fissures, oil, gas, and salt water were reached. The oil was heavy—3 
Beaume—and the quantity was small. It was probably derived from the Niagara 
below. 
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ties of the State, and extensively quarried in many localities, the Berea 
grit seems to reach its maximum of excellence in Lorain county. Here 
it has been chiefly quarried at Amherst, and the “Amherst stone” is 
now as widely known and has a reputation as firmly established as any 
other building material in use. The Amherst quarries are located in a 
series of ledges which I have stated were once the shore cliffs of Lake 
Erie. The base of the stratum here lies about 140 feet above the Lake, 
with which the quarries are connected by railroad. The Lake Shore 
Railroad also passes them, and supplies means of transportation by 
which a large part of their product is removed. The Berea grit at Am- 
herst, as elsewhere, varies considerably in character, and especially in 
solidity, within limited distances, and the ledges in which the quarries 
are situated apparently represent the more massive and solid portions of 
the stratum which have best resisted erosion, and hence have been left in 
relief. Their elevation has also caused them to be thoroughly drained, 
and the iron contained in the stone generally oxidized so that it has a 
Warmer tint than where, as at Berea, it lies below drainage. The Am- 
herst stone is commended by the following qualities which it possesses 
in an unusual degree: 
ist. Durability. It is chemically nearly pure silica, and is scarcely 
More affected by weathering than the best granite; it is also very re- 
fractory, and will endure exposure to fire by which granite or limestone 
Would be entirely destroyed. 

2d. Strength. This varies from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds to the square 
inch ; from two to four times that of the best brick, and at least sufficient 
te endure any weight likely to be imposed upon it by modern archi- 
tecture. 

3d. Color. This is generally light drab, warm, cheerful, uniform, 

and unchangeable. The variety known as “blue Amherst,” recently 
Obtained from the base of the formation, is a delicate and attractive 
blue. 

4th. Texture. This is fine and homogeneous, without flaws, iron, or 

Clay balls. While containing the quarry water, it works, as the stone- 
Cutters say, “like cheese,” but hardens on exposure, and retains every 
inscription with the greatest fidelity. 

These qualities are rarely found in as great perfection combined in one 
Stone, and are such as fully warrant the high reputation it enjoys. The 
Other uses of the Amherst stone are scarcely less important than those 
%which I have referred. It is now furnishing several varieties of grind- 
sones which have no superior in the world. They are wrought of all 
ties, and are adapted both for dry and wet grinding. Among other 
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grindstones made at Amherst, the “American Wickersley” stone is spe- 
cially esteemed for grinding saw-plates, edge-tools, etc. 

The ledges which supply the stone at Amherst extend into Brownhelm, 
there exhibiting the same features, and are largely worked in part by 
the same proprietors. The following firms and individuals are engaged 
in the quarrying of stone and the manufacture of grindstones at Amherst 
and Brownhelm : The Clough Stone Company; Worthington & Sons; The 
Wilson & Hughes Stone Company; G. Barber; J. McDermott & Co.; W. 
James; Peck Brothers; J. S. Butler & Co.; The Cleveland Stone Com- 
pany. 

The product of the quarries for 1870—for which I have the fullest 
returns—was as follows: 


Block stone, cubic feet ......00. cccsecces coscccces cvveccces ecses sveses cosensees senusnene 509,434 
Sawed stone, square “ .......0. cssecscee snnnnnnen concccces sesccsces ce sesescecs seoeosens 41,818 
Grindstones, TODB ......0ce covccccces cccvecces cus coscceces censesens cossecses conescees „ 13,700 
Railroad ballast, *  .........ccssscscscccsscvcece cosceces sorecsece nonnannon senses secees 12,000 
Sand, (U aceee nannanenn senununne seceeeaes coscncoes sannannan soseners seeses - 500 
Perch stone, At setcncncs anunnuunn socesenes conceeees cooees nnnnnnen sonne cosneseeees 9,000 


The price of block stone was from 40 to 50 cents per cubic foot; of 
grindstones, $12 to $15 per ton. The value of the production of the Am- 
herst quarries in 1870 was estimated at about half a million of dollars, 
and it has been steadily increasing since. The number of men employed 
was 620. 

Elyria Quarries.—The exposures of the Berea grit at Elyria are ample, 
and they show the formation to be as thick and massive here as at any 
other point in the county. It may also be said that the stone is more 
accessible here than at any other locality, as it forms the bed and bank 
of Black river both above and below the falls. As a general rule, it 
is coarser and less homogeneous here than at Amherst. Very excellent 
stone has been obtained, however, from the quarries on the land of 
Albert Ely, Esq., on the west side of the river; and the new quarries 
recently opened by Mr. H. E. Mussey, on the west bank of the West Fork, 
above the falls, reveal courses of very excellent stone of both drab and 
gray tints. These quarries are most conveniently situated along the 
track of the extension of the Tuscarawas Valley Railroad, and seem 
capable of supplying an inexhaustible quantity conveniently placed for 
shipment by the railroads or the Lake. Between the forks of Black 
River, and in the suburbs of the town, Mr. Elmer Adams has a quarry 
which has been in operation for some years. The stone it furnishes 
is of a blueish or gray color, massive and homogeneous, and closely 
resembles in color and texture much of the Berea stone. On the lands 
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of Heman Ely, Esq., on the east side of the West Fork, and opposite the 
quarries of Mr. Mussey, the Berea grit is very accessible, and quarries 
might be opened here at small cost which would probably afford stone 
of the same uality with that on the west side of the stream. West 
and north-west of the village, over a considerable area bordering both 
the Lake Shore and Black River Railroads, the Berea grit comes near to 
the surface, and is covered only with Drift clay. In this vicinity there 
would seem to be quite a large amount of quarry land where the stone 
is readily accessible and favorably located for shipment. 

No effort has yet been made to manufacture grindstones from the 

Berea grit at Elyria, and the impression has prevailed that the stone 
Was too coarse for any but heavy grinding. Tothis purpose some of it 
is certainly well adapted, and there is every reason to believe that search 
for a finer and better grindstone grit will be rewarded with success. It 
should be remembered that the character of the Berea grit varies very 
much, both as regards solidity and fineness, in its different layers and 
im different localities, and the true value of the deposit in this vicinity 
Cam only be accurately determined by more thorough exploration than 
has yet been made. It may be confidently expected, however, that the 
qtarries at Elyria will hereafter become an important source of wealth 
to the community, and that this will be one of the principal points of 
sh i pment of stone to supply the great Lake market. 

Un Ridgeville the Berea grit comes to or near the surface in many 
localities. Its qualities can hardly be said to have been tested, as but 
little quarrying has been done here. Some of the stone seems, however, 
> ‘be good, and the chances of opening valuable quarries in this town- 
sh. ip are such as to warrant more attention than they have yet received. 

"The Berea grit has aleo been quarried at the village of French Creek 
boyy Mr. Ebenezer Wilson, in Pittsfield by Mr. McRoberts, in Lagrange by 
Mr. Nelson Rose, and it is much more extensively worked in Columbia, 
Where the stone is of excellent quality and has an established reputa- 
tion. From these facts it will be seen that the Berea grit is accessible 
im nearly all parts of the county, thus insuring to the inhabitants 

throughout all time an abundance of building stone of the best quality 

at their very doors—a blessing far more rare than generally supposed— 
and affording an unfailing source of revenue. 

Petroleum.— This should also be enumerated among the mineral resources 

of Lorain county, although very little is produced there at the present time. 

Ih Grafton, oil springs were discovered by the first settlers, and petroleum 

taken from springs in the adjoining township (Liverpool) was sold 

throughout the country as a medicine long before wells were bored on Oil 
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Creek. Very naturally, when the oil excitement began, the oil springs 
of Grafton attracted attention. They are quite copious, and, in some in- 
stances, the soil about them is completely saturated with tar and asphalt, 
produced by the evaporation of the oil. A scries of pits which may be 
seen about the oil springs at Grafton furnish evidence that here, as at 
Mecca and Oil Creek, oil was collected by the ancient inhabitants of the 
country. In 1861 several wells were bored for oil in Grafton, and at one 
time speculation ran high there. The oil proved, however, to be limited 
in quantity, and, being very thick, was not well adapted to distillation 
(the only use then made of petroleum); and, as a consequence, the enter- 
prise was not successful. Since then this variety of oil has come into 
general use as a lubricator, and is very much more valuable than the 
lighter kinds. The character and promise of this oil district is very 
similar to that of Mecca, Trumbull county. The oil is undoubtedly de- 
rived from the Cleveland shale, and has risen into and saturated the 
Berea grit; but inasmuch as the quantity coming from this bituminous 
mass, which is of only moderate thickness, is not large, and there is no 
impervious cover over the reservoirs furnished by the sandstone, the oil 
has evaporated, or flowed away, as fast as formed, and no such accumula- 
tions have taken place as in the capacious, deeply buried, and closed res- 
ervoirs of Oil Creck. The oil of Grafton is dark in color, has a specific 
gravity of 22° to 25° Beaume, is an excellent lubricator, and would be 
worth in market about a dollar a gallon. The details of the efforts made 
to obtain oil at Grafton are as follows: Four wells have been sunk there. 
The Rising well, on lot 58, was bored to the depth of 150 feet. This well 
yielded 30 barrels of lubricating oil within three months’ time, the oil 
flowing from a seam 85 feet below the surface. Erastus Jones’ well, one 
and a half miles north of the center, was sunk to the depth of 600 feet, 
but drew its oil from a point 100 feet below the surface. The total yield 
of this well was about 30 barrels of oil. The Crittenden well is the only 
one of the series now worked. It is pumped by a wind-mill, the yield 
being about 40 barrels in six months. It is possible that well-directed 
efforts would greatly increase the yield of oil at Grafton, at such a cost of 
time and money as would be well repaid. 

During the prevalence of the oil excitement several wells were bored 
in the valley of Black River, at and below Elyria. In these some oil was 
obtained, but not in “paying quantity.” There is still a conviction 
lingering in the minds of some of those who were interested in this 
enterprise, that further trials would be more successful. To this faith, 
however, I am unable to give much encouragement. To me it seems 
more probable that if additional wells were bored in the valley of Black 
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River, their history would be similar to that of all those which have been 
bored here and in the valleys of the Cuyahoga, Rocky River, and Vermil- 
ion—that is, that oil would be obtained from them, but only in small 
quantity. The reasons for this opinion have been given in full in Vol. L,, 
Part I., page 160, of this report, and I will only very briefly state them 
here. While the geological formation is essentially the same in the val- 
leys of Oil Creek, the Cuyahoga, and Black River, it is also true that the 
strata are thinner, finer, and less disturbed in Ohio than in Pennsylvania. 
Hence the supply of oil is less. There are no beds of sandstone above 
the oil-producing rock to act as reservoirs, but, instead, a compact mass 
of fine impervious shale. In these circumstances, the quantity of oil to 
be obtained might be expected to be small, and, as a matter of fact, all 
the oil wells bored in Cuyahoga and Lorain have been failures. 

Gas Springs.—Like all the country lying over and near the outcrops of 
the bituminous Cleveland and Huron shales, Lorain county abounds in gas 
springs. Nearly every township has its “burning spring,” and some of 
them are of considerable magnitude. Of these I willenumerateafew. In 
Avon township a “ gas spring ” may be seen in the Lake opposite the Sher- 
man farm, half a mile west of the center road. Here a steady flow of gas 
comes to the surface over an area of about one square rod. In fair 
weather this keeps the water in agitation, as though it were boiling, and 
it is said never to freeze in this spot in winter. The flow of gas is here 
constant, and so copious that, if it could be utilized, it would be of great 
value. Another similar spring has been noticed half a mile from the 
land, opposite the farm of Mr. Henry Titus. In Brownhelm a group of 
gas springs may be seen near the east bank of the Vermilion River, 
just above the mouth of Chance Creek. In Columbia township a volu- 
minous “ gas spring,” and perhaps the most remarkable in the county, 
is situated in the Hickox mill-pond, near Olmsted Station. The gas 
here sometimes throws up the water to the height of five or six feet, 
and makes a noise which can be heard at the distance of several rods. 
In Grafton there is a gas well on the farm of Mr. Truman Bogg, a 
half mile east of the center. The oil wells all yield more or less gas, and 
numerous gas springs are known in the township. In LaGrange there 
is a gas spring on the farm of George Foster, one mile south of the center. 
In Penfield Mr. Henry C. Luther, who lives two miles north-west of the 
center, has a well from which the flow of gas is used to light his house. 
The supply is much greater than is required for this purpose, and eould 
probably be made to do the cooking as well. The gas from this well has 
been used since 1869, with no apparent diminution in quantity. In 
Russia township numerous gas springs are known, and Lot Parsons, Esq., 
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living two miles north of the first church, has a well that supplies 
by which his house is lighted. The above cases are cited from a |: 
number noticed in the progress of the Survey, for the purpose of cal] 
attention to the fact that in many parts of the county combustible g: 
are escaping from the ground, and that these are capable of being t 
ized for both lighting and heating. It is now well known that at: 
eral points along the shore of Lake Erie wells have been bored for 
purpose of obtaining supplies of gas, and that a large number of s 
efforts have been successful. The pecuniary value of such a flow of | 
if it could be made to do the heating, lighting, and cooking of a fam 
would be very great, while the convenience, cleanliness, and comfor 
its use would make it an almost priceless luxury. 

Peat and Marl.—No peat is now produced in Lorain county, but it ex 
in considerable abundance in several localities. In Brighton and Cam 
are extensive marshes, which were doubtless once lakes, but which 
now filled with peat. In the Great Bear Swamp, in Camden, a pole ı 
be thrust down twenty feet through peat. In Brighton, on land ow 
by Mr. Driver, is one of these lakes, but partially grown up, and wi 
shows a water surface of about four acres. This lake is said to be 100 
deep. It is surrounded by a broad margin of peat, and was evideı 
once much larger than now. Whether the peat of Lorain county 
yet be successfully substituted for coal and wood as a fuel, is an unsol 
problem; but there is little doubt that, where remote from railroads, w 
the supply of wood shall have been exhausted, these peat bogs wil 
utilized and be shown to have great value. It is worth remember 
that the remains of the elephant and mastodon are usually found in ı 
bogs similar to those referred to. In any excavations hereafter made, 
drainage or other purposes, in these marshes, this fact should be born: 
mind. 

Shell marl has been found in various parts of the county, but as 
has been scarccly applied to the use for which it has considerable valu 
the fertilization of farming land. The peat beds referred to above, : 
which have taken the place of water in little lakes, are frequently 
derlain by shell marl. All such deposits can be conveniently explo 
by a screw or pod augur, with a handle ten feet in length. 

Iron Ore.—Patches of bog ore are found in many parts of the cour 
but as they probably have no economic value, they do not require ] 
ticular notice. A blast furnace was built in 1861 in the villag 
Charleston, and is now owned by Mr. 8. O. Edison, of Cleveland. ] 
merly some bog ore and “beach ore” (the latter washed out of the sha 
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were used in connection with specular ore from Lake Superior, but lately 
the use of the native ores has been discontinued. 


ANCIENT EARTH-WORKS. 


Mounds and embankments made by the ancient inhabitants of the 
euntry are found in several places in Lorain county, two of which will 
vebriefly noticed here. The best-preserved “fortifications” in the county 
areon the land of R. Burrell, Esq., in the angle formed by the union of 
French and Sugar Creeks, in Sheffield township. The valleys of these 

two streams are quite deeply excavated, and inclose a narrow triangle of 














high land at their junction, which is bounded by cliffs of shale 45 feet 
in height and almost perpendicular. Across the base of this triangle, at 
distances respectively of 350 and 278 feet from the apex, are two deep, 
Parallel trenches, each 135 fect long, reaching across from bluff to bluff. 
Mr. Burrell states that when the land was first cleared, in 1816, these 
es were eight feet deep. They have been plowed over from year 

% year since, but are quite plainly discernible. The purpose of these 
frenches was evidently to defend from attack a village or citadel situated 
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on the level surface of the height. The plateau was evidently inhabited 
for many years, perhaps centuries, as the soil which covers it is a “made 
soil,” abounding in bones of animals, stone implements, and arrow-heads. 
Probably the efficiency of the trenches was increased by palisades or some 
other defense of wood, all trace of which has disappeared by decay. 

An ancient fortification erected by the Mound Builders is discernible 
on land owned by Mr. Jacob Delker, on a bench of the west bluff of the 
Vermilion River, where it makes a bend after entering the township 
from Henrietta, not far below the bridge. The descent upon this projec- 
tion of land is quite rapid. About midway of the descent a trench was 
dug, and breastworks were thrown up. They now stand out distinctly, 
but have been cut through in the middle to permit the passage of wagons. 
The trench has been mostly filled in by the washing down of the gravelly 
bluff above. A young peach orchard is on this old fortification. 

About seven acres are included in a large fort on Mr. Jacob Ennis’s 
land, on the east bank of the Vermilion River, three miles above its 
mouth. The Mound Builders must have considered this an important 
station, as shown by these extensive intrenchments, now somewhat ob- 
scured in outline on one side by reason of many years’ plowing. The 
soil of this fort contains quantities of fragments of bone and pottery 
and chippings of flint. 


Peor. J. S. Newprrry, Chief Geologist : 


Dear Sır—I have the honor to transmit herewith Reports on the Geology of Ot- 
tawa, Crawford, Morrow, Delaware, Van Wert, Union, Paulding, Hardin, Hancock, 
Putnam, Allen, Auglaize, Henry, and Defiance counties. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
N. H. WINCHELL. 


15 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF OTTAWA COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


That portion of Ottawa county known as “the Peninsula,” including 
the townships of Danbury and Rensselaer, is not included in this report. 
The remainder of the county is very densely wooded, and but few out- 


_ crops of rock are known. With the assistance, however, of the county 


surveyor, Mr. Ernest Frank, and under his guidance, all those outcrops 
were visited. 
POSITION AND AREA. 


Ottawa is one of the most northern tier of counties, and borders on the 
west end of Lake Erie; the peninsula included between Sandusky Bay 
and Lake Erie, belonging to this county, being its most eastern extension. 
North of its western end is Lucas county. It is bounded west by Wood 
county and south by Sandusky county. It’ contains an area of about 
eight townships, of thirty-six square miles each. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Portage is the principal river of the county, and is navigable for 


| tugs and schooners as far as Oak Harbor. It intersects the county ina 


direction alittle north of east, and enters Lake Erie at Port Clinton. The 
entire drainage of the county is in the same direction; the other streams, 


: such as the Little Portage, which enters the Portage from the south, in 


the township of Bay, Toussaint Creek, and Turtle Creek, having, like the 


_ Portage, a very gentle descent, with slack-water several miles above 
- their mouths. The Portage itself is a mere creek in the summer season 


above the slack-water, and some of the other streams become quite dry. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface of the county is quite flat, and elevated but little above 
Lake Erie. With the exception of the drainage valleys, which are exca- 
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vated in the Drift to the depth of fifteen to twenty-five feet, the limestone 
ridges and knolls constitute the only diversity of surface. These ridges 
produce gentle upward undulations of the surface, extending sometimes 
two or three miles, usually exposing the rock, and rising from five to ff- 
teen fect above the general level. In traveling over the country they 
are hardly perceptible to the eye, and are first revealed by the occurrene 
of stones and small bowlders on the surface of the Drift. Such limestone 
ridges are most frequent in the township of Clay, and the rock is exposed 
on sections 4, 9, 16, 28, 27, and 34. The rock is also exposed in a similar 
way in Benton township, sections 14, 23, and 26; also in Harris towr 
ship, section 14. In the bed of the Portage the rock may be seen through 
most of the township of Harris. In addition to their flood-plains, the 
streams have one gencral terrace, or bench. The former consists of such 
deposits as the freshet stage of the stream is not able to carry away. Ih 
it are imbedded vegetable remains—leaves, branches, and trunks of trees 
The mass of the deposit is, however, a loose but homogeneous marly sand. 
It is also liable to contain stones of considerable size, the result of stranded 
ice in spring time. Its height along the Portage is, in Ottawa county, 
dom over six feet above the summer stage of the water, dependent some 
what on the obstructions to the current. The latter, or the first terrae 
above the flood-plain, is simply the result of the erosion of the stream, and 
shows the original condition of the Drift deposit. Its height, owing # 
the evenness of the original surface, is not apt to vary much, and is sk , 
dom over twenty-five fect. ‘The changes of the stream from one side # | 
the other of its flood-plain sometimes cause the union of these two te 
races in one; in such cases the entire bluff may be thirty feet Such 
banks may be seen in the township of Harris, sections 8 and 9, and a 
numerous other points. 

Character of Soil and Timber.—The soil is clay, with very few superficial 
stones or bowlders; at greater depths it contains some gravel and bowl: 
ders—the residue untransportable by water—which may be seen in the 
beds of the streams, and which are met in wells. There are also superficial 
deposits of sand, not only along the immediate beach of Lake Erie, but # 
points several miles from the Lake. They are far more infrequent, hor 
ever, than in Wood and Sandusky counties. This cold and tough char 
ter of the soil, together with the difficulties of local drainage arising from 
its general flatness, has impeded the settlement of the county. Bry the 
aid, however, of the recent general drainage law, the whole county 18 
being rapidly subjected to an excellent system of artificial drainage, 
and the soil is not only sooner relicved of the surplus of standing wei! 
in the spring of the year, but it is brought into an arable condition M 
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early as the farmer requires. Elm, cottonwood, sycamore, oak, ash, 
beech, hickory, and maple, with some black walnut, are the principal 
forest trees. The whole county was originally densely wooded. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


Owing to the uniform spreading of Drift deposits, the boundaries of 
the different formations can be certainly located in but few places. 
There are sufficient outcrops of rock to determine the sequence of the 
formations, and furnish a basis for a geological map, but the location of 
their boundaries throughout the most of the county is somewhat conject- 
ural. 

The Niagara limestone otcupies a narrow belt of country north and south 
through the western part of the county, widening toward the east in the 
township of Harris, its eastern boundary crossing the Portage about a 
mile east of Elmore, and leaving the county in section 22 (Harris). Its 
western boundary runs nearly north and south within about two miles 
of the western county line, bending to the east at Genoa so as almost to 
join the eastern boundary line. It leaves the county S. W. 4, section 4 
(Clay). The Niagara also forms an anticlinal axis by outcropping in 
the south-eastern part of the township of Benton. It probably occupies 
most of the area in the townships of Carroll, Salem, Erie, and Bay, 
although no outcrops have been seen in that part of the county. The 
Principal exposures of the Niagara are at Genoa, in Clay township. In 
addition to the natural ridges from which the Drift deposits have been 
denud.:d so as to show the rock over considerable areas, it has been opened 
in several quarries. William Habbeler has opened the Niagara to the 
depth of about six feet. An opening, known as Woodbury’s quarry, half 
4 mile north of the village, also shows six feet of the Niagara limestone. 

Besides these, the quarries of Mr. Frank Holt, one mile north of Genoa, 
those in the Jackson Ridge, N. W. 4, section 28, and of Charles Sawyer 

Co., S. E. }, section 16, Clay township, are in the Niagara. Those 

Of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, less than a 
Quarter of a mile east of the village, are in the Waterlime which over- 
leg the Niagara. These quarries are all for the purpose of the manufac- 
ture of quicklime, the stone not being adapted to any other use. The 
Niagara here has that phase which, by the geologists of Canada, has been 
Qamed the Guelph, and is believed to constitute its highest member. 
Observations made in counties further south go to show that this litho- 

| logical aspect of the Niagara is not horizontally continuous, but is liable 
b occur at other altitudes in the formation. The rock here is loose- 
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textured, often carious, yet when compact is crystalline. It is in th» 
beds of about three inches, more or less lenticular, making it easp- 
quarry and to get into fragments of suitable size. Yet it also sometimn, 
has a brecciated or concretionary structure, when large pieces of irregn 
lar shape, often cavernous and easily broken, are taken out. It hag 
light buff color, and is sometimes white. When freshly quarried it may 
be spotted and variously marked with purple, especially when taken 
from the deeper parts of the quarry. The rough and vesicular condition 
may be seen in Woodbury’s quarry, also in Mr. Holt’s; the more even- 
bedded in William Habbeler’s. Fossils collected at Genoa have been 
forwarded to the Palewontologist of the Survey, and the reader is referred 
to his report for names and descriptions. 

The Salina shale immediately overlies the Niagara in Ottawa county. 
Along the north shore of Sandusky Bay, in the township of Portage, it is 
an earthy, dove-colored limestone, in beds of two to four inches, which, 
exposed to the weather, becomes quite blue; and being permeated with 
gypsum in small, detached masses, it often crumbles. Some of the beds 
are more enduring, and are, in that case, more brown than blue, weath- 
ering a chocolate. The bedding is quite loose, as if some profound dis 
turbance had shattered the layers. At the Plaster Beds, owned by Mr. 
George A. Marsh, of Sandusky, the Salina is exposed to the depth of 
thirty feet in quarries which have been opened for gypsum.* Although 
the geological relation of the rock containing the gypsum cannot be aser- 
tained by examining outcrops within Ottawa county, it is believed # 
hold a place within the Salina, since neither the Niagara nor the Water 
lime is known to afford this mineral in workable quantities in other 
parts of the country; yet the lithological features of the rock containing 
it are very similar to those of the Watcrlime seen in Wyandot and Allea 
countics. Although it here has a thickness of at least thirty feet, #. 
Genoa it is reduced to less than a foot, and is seen in the form of a gree® 
shale, which also, on weathering, turns blue and falls to pieces. It i# 
best seen at the bottom of the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, bet 
is penetrated also in Wyman and Gregg’s. 

Over the Salina shale the Waterlime is found. This has three distind 
lithological characters within the limits of the county. It most fr 
quently occurs— 

ist. As a coarse brecciated, gray, or drab-gray, limestone, with roug’ 
cavernous surfaces, indistinct bedding, or massive, with no fossils. I 
ee en at 


* About 10,000 tons of gypsum are taken per annum from these quarries. 11% 
of excellent quality, and is widely sold throughout the western States. 
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has this character at some points in the western part of the county, but 
its typical exposure is in the the upper and central portions of the bluffs 
about the south end of Put-in-Bay Island, and in the island of Gibraltar 
which incloses Put-in Bay Harbor. 

2d. Massive or even-bedded, coarse-grained, harsh, dirty buff lime- 
stone, non-fossiliferous, magnesian and soft, very much like some parts 
of the Lower Corniferous ; beds fifteen to thirty inches, sometimes with 
curly bituminous films; useful for general building, and for all walls and 
abutments. This character of the Waterlime is believed to be confined, 
in Ottawa county, to its lowest fifteen feet, although it probably occupies 
less than that thickness. It has not been met with in actual outcrop 
withm the county, but it is in outcrop along the Portage, in Wood 
county, in such proximity to the Niagara that its place in the formation 
may be pretty nearly determined. It would probably be found within a 
belt of three miles wide bordering on either side the Niagara anticlinals. 

ad. The Waterlime may appear as it does in the upper part of the 
quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa. It is there in beds of about three inches—though they are very 
often seen at other places less than an inch—and of a drab color. The 
texture is close, and the grain is fine. The bedding is subject to sudden 
changes of dip, showing such local flexures as to render it quite impossi- 
ble to depend on the dip seen for a guide in searching for higher or 
lower members. It has been seen to vary within the distance of ten 
tods so much as to change a westerly dip of twenty degrees to an easterly 
dipof the same amount. Its bedding is uniformly separated by bitumin- 
ous films or colored sedimentation, which often give the surfaces of the 
beds a blue cast when exposed to the weather, although the films them- 
elves are at first nearly black. The surfaces of the beds are also usually 
marked with a stylolitic or wavy contour. This condition of the Water- 
lime is often fossiliferous. 

Phase No. 1 is met with only in Ottawa, Wood, and some parts of San- 
dusky counties. It wholly disappears from the formation in counties 
further south. Phase No. 2, while it occupies the base, or a position 
Rear the base, of the formation in Ottawa and Wood counties, also is met 
With near the top, in close proximity to the Oriskany sandstone, in San- 
dusky and Seneca counties. They seem to be gradually replaced by 
Phase No. 3, which, with a considerable addition of bituminous matter, 
is the only form of the Waterlime seen in counties further south (Wyan- 
dot and Allen). No. 1 is believed to change its place stratigraphically 
in the formation, or at least not to be confined to any definite limits. Its 
position at Put-in-Bay Island, in the upper part of the Waterlime, cor- 
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responds, in general, with that in the island of Mackinac, although it 
shows at the latter place a greater thickness, and is not separated by a 
belt of regularly laminated beds into two portions. Yet this tendenoy to 
the rough and brecciated condition has been seen even in the very botte-2>m 
of the formation. In the quarry of Messrs. Newman and Ford, at Gen-<«na, 
there are irregular masses of porous and brecciated rock, which, by <e- 
menting and breaking up the bedding. give the formation a mass ve 
structure. In the bed of the Portage, in section 9 (Harris), there are sin- 
gular, dome-shaped masses of rough and vesicular, or brecciated, Wat er- 
lime, standing out six to eighteen inches above the glaciated surface, on 
which the even beds (phase No. 3), which are thin, seem to have been 
deposited unconformably, or arc arranged concentrically about the mass. 
The following downward section covers all the quarries at Genoa: 


SECTION AT GENOA. 


No. 1. Thin beds, 1 to 3 inches, drab ......... ....00 soscececs senses coccee 1 foot. 
No. 2. Brecciated and carious, with cavities and fossils........... 6 to 12 feet. 
No. 3. Green shale, weathering blue .............00 sscsesces cseece covees 1 foot. 
No. 4. Niagara (Guelph), beds 3 to 6 incheB......... sescessee sessesees 16 feet. 


The quarries of Messrs. Newman and Ford, and of Wyman and Gregg, at 
Genoa, are in the base of the Waterlime. Other quarries at the same 
place are situated in the top of the Niagara. 

The Waterlime underlies a strip about two miles wide north and south 
along the western end of the county, and a large area in the center. It 
also crosses “the Peninsula” through the townships of Rensselaer and 
Danbury. 

The Drift in Ottawa county has not been so carefully observed as iR 
adjoining counties, yet it is believed not to be an exception to the 

general view which has been taken of the Drift deposits in the Fou rth 
District. The banks of the Portage consist, wherever seen, of unma>dr 
fied Drift. The upper six to eight feet are of a light brown color, za | 
the first two or three very rarely contain stones or gravel. It is, perha ™* 
to some extent made up of a re-deposit of the finest parts of the hax 
pan, incident to the sifting agency of the waves and currents of Lasm<e 
Erie when it stood at a higher level; but it is generally too gravelly ” 
admit of that origin, and its finest parts, if deposited in that way, <=! 
not be separated or distinguished from those parts of the unmodiFe 
Drift which are also very fine, and which graduate insensibly into it. Jn 
general, also, such re-deposits by the action of Lake Erie consist of sand 
with no stratification, while this fine clay is seen sometimes, as at Toledo 
to be handsomely arranged in horizontal and oblique laminations, with 
alternations of very fine sandy layers. 
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Below the brown hard-pan there is an unknown thickness of blue 
hatd-pan. This also contains gravel stones of all sizes, and often large 
bowlders. In the township of Benton, along the northern division of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, a number of wells, 
sunk for supplying steam saw-mills with water, have penetrated this 
blue hard-pan a few feet. It sometimes shows an indistinct stratifica- 
tion, and in one or two wells near Genoa beds of gravel and sand were 
met in this deposit, or immediately below it. In a moist state, as thrown 
out of the well, it has a tough plasticity, and is known as “blue clay.” 
The average thickness of this deposit in the county would probably 
not fall short of forty feet. Below this, and lying on the rock, there is 
apt to be a stratum of water-worn gravel and sand, which lies in a very 
compacted state, often cemented along its upper surface into a rock-like 
layer, which offers great resistance to the drill. It is sometimes mis- 
taken for the rock-bed. Below the cemented layer the sand and gravel, 
when present, is from six inches to ten feet, and usually supplies water. 
It is plain that the water in such wells, confined before by the impervi- 
ous hard-pan above, will rise immediately with great force to a height 
equal to that of its head or source, or until it encounters a way of lateral 
(Scape through beds of sand or gravel in the hard-pan. The slope of 

the surface being very gradual toward Lake Erie, such artesian wells 
rise but few feet above the ground. They are found at Oak Harbor, in 
Salem township, at a depth of about fifty feet, the water rising but a 
few inches above the surface. Nearer Lake Erie, along the Toussaint 
Creek, the water rises in such wells about seven feet above the ground. 
connection with the Drift phenomena, the occurrence of stones and 
bowlders of all kinds in the vicinity of the limestone ridges must be 
Mentioned. They are due to the removal of the finer parts of the Drift 
the waves and currents of Lake Erie, and are left on the bare rock, 
and in a belt surrounding it, because they could not be so removed. 
Their place was originally in the glacial hard-pan. * 
Wells and Springs.—The artesian wells of Ernest Frank, Esq., and of 
. George Momany, of Oak Harbor, have a distinct sulphurous taste. 
A well of Mr. Messersmith, in section 22, Benton township, is very 
Strongly sulphureted, and the water is used only because of the difficulty 
of obtaining other water. This water issues from the rock, and as such 
Water is known to rise from the Niagara limestone at various points in 
Other counties, it is the best evidence we have, in the absence of natural 
Qüterops, of the presence of that formation. There are other wells in 





* See page 17 and page 60. 
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the same part of the county which, without penetrating the rock, have 
similar mineral water. They, however, derive it from the gravelly sheet 
which lies on the rock, the water of which must be considerably affected 
by streams from the rock. Such springs and wells as depend on the 
gravel or sand within the hard-pan could not be influenced by the 
underlying rock. Hence they are not known to show only those mineral 
eharacters that they can obtain in the Drift. They are sometimes cha- 
lybeate, but usually show no impurities whatever. 

The well of Mr. George Momany seems to be influenced by the 
fluctuations of the level of Lake Erie. A westerly wind for a few days 
depresses the west end of the Lake, and the rise of water in the well is 
less. When a wind from the east or north-east prevails, it overflows at 
greater height. This was noticed by Mr. Momany by reason of the well 
ceasing to flow at certain times, owing to the outflow being within an 
inch of the greatest rise. It seems, therefore, that the height to which 
water will rise in artesian wells depends not altogether on the level of = 
their supply, but also on the facility of escape below. This point is = 
supposed to be about seven feet above Lake Erie, and the actual set- — 
back of dead-water from that obstruction could not be much above the = 
level of that lake. This seems to be an illustration of that principle <> 
of hydrostatics, but little known, that an obstruction in a current, as =. 
in a river, not only causes a certain amount of “dead-water” near it, - <> 
but also retards, by a kind of reaction, the water higher up the stream, <a; 
when the rapidity of the current is not perceptibly changed to the eye. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the deep and fertile soil that every where covers the county. ~e—y», 
and furnishes the chief means of material wealth, Ottawa county ism me is 
generously supplied with other natural resources, the immediate pro >-ıro- 
duct of the underlying rock. The quarries in the Lower Corniferous asx ous 
limestone in the eastern part of the county, known as the “ Marbleheam = ad 
Quarries,” are highly prized for the fine blocks of a variegated stone=> acr-ne, 
suitable for the largest structures, which they produce, and which arm ses are 
extensively used not only in many places in the State of Ohio, but im < in 
neighboring States. They will be more fully noticed in the report or m 
that part of the county. 

The shipments of gypsum from the Plaster Bed quarries of George & A. 
Marsh, in the township of Portage, amount to six or eight thousand torar<»~ons 
per annum, bringing three dollars per ton. The gypsum is of unusus as =Ual 
purity and whitencss, with occasional delicate cloudings. The princips«—ggpa/ , 
‚markets for agricultural purposes are in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, am 2d / 
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Michigan. It is found in the principal cities from Buffalo to Memphis, 
and from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

The facilities for lime-burning in the western part of the county can 
not be surpassed. The stone, itself of the best quality, occurs in the 
most favorable situations, both for purposes of quarrying and for cheap- 
ness of shipment. These circumstances have made Genoa the greatest 
lime-shipping point on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, 
the aggregate being, for the year 1870, nearly twelve thousand tons. The 
lime, especially that which is burnt from the Niagara formation, is a 

Pure white, yet that from the Waterlime can not, by the eye alone, be 

distinguished from it. The two are sold in the market indiscriminately, 

bringing the same price. It is believed, however, that the Niagara will 

differ from the Waterlime in being more cheaply and quickly burned, 
Will weigh less, bulk for bulk, will be a little whiter, will slack quicker 
nd with greater evolution of heat, and will set sooner. The Waterlime 
28 more dense, has a slight hydraulic quality—at least in many places— 
wWwill not crack after once setting in the wall, and for plasterers’ use will 
be preferable in applying hard-finish, since it will afford ample time for 


Wolishing and rubbing down. 
The only brick-yard within the county, so far as known, is that owned 


w&y Henry Moser, at Elmore. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Crawford county lies north from the center of the State, and about 
midway between that point and Lake Erie. It is bounded north by 
Seneca and Huron, east by Richland, south by Morrow and Marion, and 
west by Wyandot, and has an area of about eleven congressional towns, 
situated so as to give it nearly the form of a square. Its total area is 
252,156 acres, of whiclf 138,368 are arable, 37,074 meadow and pasture 
lands, and 76,714 uncultivated or woodland. The average value, exclu- 
- sive of buildings, is $29.78 per acre. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


It lies on the summit of the great watershed, embracing the headwaters 
of some of the principal rivers of the State, that leave it in opposite 
directions. In the north-eastern corner of the county are a few small 
tributaries that join the Huron River in a northerly direction. Those 
of the Scioto and Olentangy have a general south-westerly direction 
until they are well off the watershed and on the southern slope. The 
upper waters of the Sandusky River, including its tributarics, the Syca- 
more Creek, Cass Run, and Broken Sword Creek, have a noticeable flow 
south: westwardly and westerly along (the direction of the general water- 
shed until they are outside of the limits of the county, when they reach 
the greater valley of the Sandusky; then they turn nearly at right 
angles north-westerly and unite with that river. The streams are gen- 
erally small, yet large enough to afford, in favorable situations, ample 
water-power for flouring and manufactures. The flatness of the county 
generally, except in the eastern tier of towns, is unfavorable for the 
production of water-powers. The rivers rarely strike the bed-rock, and 
hence rarely have waterfalls or rapids that can be so utilized. 
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SURFACE FEATURES. 


A general division of the county may be made into three nearly. equal 
belts ranning north and south. The most easterly of these belts may be 
described as rolling and stony, with frequent gravel beds and bowlders ; 
yet in the eastern portion of the townships of Vernon and Jackson the 
surface is decidedly flat, even in this belt. The streams throughout this 
belt have greatly increased the original unevenness of the Drift surface, 
and in some cases their channels are dug, not only through the Drift, but 
also into the rock, to the depth of forty or sixty feet. At the quarry of 
Mr. James Morrow, section 1 (Jackson), the banks of the Sandusky have 
a height of 68 feet 6 inches, abruptly rising from the water, with a fur- 
ther ascent of 10 feet within a few rods. Thirty-five feet of this excava- 
tion is in the Berea grit of the Waverly sandstone. Under this stone is 
a shale, probably belonging to the Bedford of Dr. Newberry, which is 
not bituminous. 

The second, or middle, belt affords a strong contrast to the last, being 
usually quite flat. It is very distinctly marked off by a series of knobs 
or gravelly hills pertaining to the Drift. East of this rolling upland 
the surface is apt to continue more or less broken, producing the features 
already described, while toward the west the surface becomes very soon 
a monotonous flat, with a tough and heavy clay soil. This distinction is 
very marked in the central and southern portions of the county. In the 
northern its uniformity is disturbed by the influence of a series of ridges 
which intersect it; and the whole northern portion of the second belt, 
a8 in the vicinity of New Washington and Annapolis, is undulating, 
with a gravelly clay soil. This middle belt is underlain by the black 
dlateand the-shale beds above and below it. The streams in this mid- 
de belt, though deeply cut in the Drift, very rarely expose the under- 
lying rock. 

The third belt lies along the west side of the county, and is about co- 
extensive with the area underlain by the upper member of the Cornifer- 
ous limestone. The surface here varies from flat to undulating. In the 
enuthern part of the county it is flat and marshy. Extensive prairies 
prevail in Dallas township. But the northern portion of this belt is 
more broken, and characterized by broad surface swells, or ridges, which 
cross the belt obliquely. 

The features of these three belts seem to be coincident with, and doubt- 
less are dependent on, the nature of the underlying rock. They are all 
confined to the surface deposits. If these deposits were brought about 
by a uniform force, acting equally on all parts of the county, such as 

submergence beneath the ocean, the character of the underlying rock 
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would produce no effect on the distribution and character of the D if 
especially in a county so level as Crawfordgounty is. That force, waht 
ever it was, must hence have been something that came some way zz 
contact with the rock. in order to receive different impressions from i 

As has already been remarked, the uniformity of the character of 
these belts is interrupted by a series of ridges, equally pertaining to ——the 
Drift, which cross them in a direction north-east and south-west. A vesss#Iy 
prominent ridge of Drift materials enters the county from Wyanese=ot 
county,* in section 1, Todd township, and runs along the north side of 
the Broken Sword Creek, serving in Crawford county, as in Wyandot, 88 
a barrier to the westward flow of that stream to the valley of the Sammm=n- 
dusky, driving it far to the south-west before it is able to pass it. T —he 
handsome farm and residence of Mr. J. A. Klink, section 6, Liberty tw 2- 
ship, are located upon it. This ridge of Drift can be traced, with so an® 
interruptions, through north-western Ohio a distance of over a hundr- «ed 
miles, when it leaves the State and enters Indiana. It has been nam «ed 
the Wabash Ridge, from the Wabash River, which it diverts from ts 
course through a distance of more than forty miles. In Crawford coum ty 
the Drift accumulations belonging to this ridge are not always heaped =m2 P 
in one ridge, but are spread out into a succession of ridges having + Ine 
same direction and made up of similar materials. This is particulamelLy 
noticeable north from Bucyrus, in the township of Chatfield. This ser Bes 
of parallel ridges crosses the northern portion of Todd and Holmes towes =- 
ships. In Cranberry township, as it enters upon the rolling tract due to 
the underlying Waverly sandstone, it becomes confused, and cannot er- 
tainly be identified. It lies on the north side of the watershed of &be 
State, and pertains to the Lake Erie valley, yet it serves to turn be 
Scioto diagonally across the watershed, and causes it to turn southw =ard 
instead of northward. In the same way it diverts the Wabash from #he 
Lake Erie valley, and compels its waters to reach the ocean through #h® 
Mississippi valley instead of the St. Lawrence. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil of Crawford county varies, of course, acca rd- 
ing to the prevalence of one or the other of the foregoing varieties of sur 
face. In the eastern belt it is gravelly, with some patches of tough c #38): 
In the central belt it is generally clayey, and needs artificial drain#8® 
In the western belt it is a clayey soil, but shows more gravel than in *b® 
central. The soil of the ridges above described is sufficiently grave ZY) 
and the surface is sufficiently sloping, to admit of perfect natural dr®12- 
age. The prairie patches, situated in different parts of the county, 37€ 


ad 


* See Geology of Wyandot County. 
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metimes untillable by reason of poor drainage. The soil is here made 
> largely of organic matters jn process of decay. The county originally 
as mostly covered with a deciduous forest. The prairies, even, in Dal- 
s and Whetstone townships, have some small oaks and hickories scat- 
red through them on knolls of coarser Drift that rise above the com- 
ion Sat. 

The following varieties of timber were observed in traveling over the 
ounty. This list can not be regarded as complete, but embraces the 
nost prominent varieties: 


Oak—Quercus alba (White Oak) .......0. csccsccscosssses san sonsannan nanene soncnonee L. 
palustris (Pin Oak) ...... 200000 scssosses secses sonnnonen soeses sonunen DuRoi. 
“ bicolor (Swamp White Oak)..........cssecsssseesecces cossesceses Willd. 
«Castanea (Chestnut Oak)..........00.cssce csceee cocces ceesseeee nce Willd. 
“ prinoides (Chinquapin).........ssssessccsce snnnnnnen sense soseeees Willd. 
“ Fubra (Red Oak).......ss0sscscees snnnnnnen aunsurnun nnnnne sannen soncne L. 
Breco—Fagus ferrugimea............scccceccsescees sooes seveesess secees ceccancccees cee Ait. 
SuGar MAPLE— Acer saccharinum...... .c.ccccce coseeecccsee sosces soveee soenee cocees Wang. 
Corronwoop—Populus monilifera..............ss00 sssser cesses ononon sevees sonen see Ait. 
ELs—Ulmus Americana............ an onsuue coseeeces sovensces coceas anne sonneeses seeees Willd. 
BLACK CHERRY—Prunus BCTOCINA ...... .cscceees sosseeeen socsee cocnee concen sosees ann Ebr. 
BUTTERNUT—Juglans Cinered........sscs secees sosees senescence covesscee seseee nenne sense L. 
Brace WALNUT—Juglans Nigra ........ccccces ssssseees soscosees sosves sosses essere see L. 
Ba aGBaRK HICKORY—Carya alba........s0.ceses sonne coseee nn oes cecees cosees . Nutl. 
ToLıp Tres—Liriodendron tulipifera.............0ssscsssecees cesses serees nano - L. 
PEPPERIDGE-—Nyasa multiflora .......00 .scces season essennne nenne IOELLEPFEFFEPPERRER Wang. 
Buckeys— /Esculus glabra...... oaessosen coscss coves sonnen cesses none nnnnen seeees coves Willd. 
Warte Asu—Fraxinus Americana.........csc.scsssssosess none nennen socese nennen L. 
Bwamp MAPLE—Acer FUDrUm.......ccss cesses cesses nennen socese season seseee annaen one L 
Basearrın Sassafras Officinale..... ......... cescssese nennen essoce sacese conse sesceece Nees 
Basewoop—Tilia Americana ...........ce0e cesses oes Bones cece neene cecess snnonnunenecne L. 
Bycamone—Platanus occidentalis...........s.:sccsssses cesses sssecees nenne oe sense L. 
IRoxwoop—Ostrya Virginica....ueeee onscnnee sanonnenonsnnunnnn onnnnnnee sunnnunen nee „ Willd. 
Bux Beech—Carpinus Americana...... essen connes sosces sonnenane senses sosses sure Michx. 
Howry Locust—Gleditschia triacanthos.........s:scsss cesses ssseveses euren oes L. 
Aspex—Populus tremuloides ..............- Bensnn sunssunsnnan annann sense sansennsn soe Michx. 
Wittow—Salix nigra (tree a foot in diameter; wet places; leaf small, 
lance-linear) ...... cu... vee Nas ceccee scccce cocene nnnunn cocces covces nannanene Marsh. 
Caxsrxvt—Castanea vesca (in Auburn township, Sec. 10, and spar- 
ingly at Leesville and Galion) ...... su... sseses soseseeee sevens L. 
Tnory—Crataegus COCCINES.........0c0scscssess seseesecs coseesces sessee cesses nenn es L 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The strike of the formations is north and south across the county, the 
dip being toward the east. The rocks of the county pertain to the 
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Devonian and Carboniferous ages, and may be enumerated as follows, in 
descending order: Ä 


Approximate 
ickness. 
Cuyahoga shale and sandstone...... ..es.. sersonenr cesses sosscsersccese costes sonen 50 feet. 
Berea grit...... .csscesscesscccses costes ononunnen annnunnnane onnansnnn snnunn cesses coseeees ae 35 SS 
Bedford shale ........ .sscscce cooscssce nenunn secsee sonnnunnn seccscce soscseces ssscscee ce 20 “ 
Cleveland shale...... ......20. cscssscosces sonscses snunannen escevees U unsnonsessee nennen . 50 “ 
Erie shale ......... .cssse sconce cesses see cseees cetescees sovees cocses consscces seaceceee anne 30.“ 
Huron shale ......... ssececee cosecesce sonscnces sonannnen sonscencs sans cose namens cee cccees 200 “ 
Olentangy shale............ -.oasssnn csssee cosees aanensnen nunnnn sosseeess snnsunene cesses . 30 “ 
Upper Corniferous (Tully and Hamilton limestones) ......... ..csscses eee 35 
Lower Corniferous (Corniferous and Onondaga limestones)............ 75 “ 
Total approximate thickrness............scsscsscsseeccssce ceseas snnnen nennen . 525 * 


Of these the first five belong to the Carboniferous, the remainder to the 
Devonian.* 

The Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone.—This shale further north, and 
especially at Cleveland, has a very great development, reaching there the 
thickness of one hundred and fifty feet. In Crawford county it has not 
been certainly identified in outcrop, but most probably underlies the flat 
land in the eastern part of Vernon, Jackson, and Polk townships. It is 
met with in Morrow county, where the arenaceous character becomes so 
strong that it is often quarried for building. Further south it is proba- 
bly the equivalent of the “ Logan sandstone,” one of the members of the 
Waverly group. 

The Berea Grit.—This is the most important member of the Waverly 
group. Its line of outcrop is marked by a series of quarries which crosses 
the eastern tier of townships, the most important of which are located 
in Jackson and Polk townships. Beginning in Auburn township, the 
most northerly outcrop of the Berea within Crawford county isin 8. W. 3, 
section 28, where it is found along a little creek on Samuel Hilborn’s 
land, and at the highway bridge. It also occurs near DeKalb, in Vernon 
township, on Mr. James Coruther’s land. Slight exposures occur also 
8. W. 4, section 19, along a little creek on land of Barnet Cole and Adam 
Freeze. It may also be seen on the land of James Campbell and Jacob 
Myers. In section 36 (Sandusky), it is exposed in a ravine on the farms 
of David Wirtz and Fred. Beech. In Jackson township, N. E. 4, sec 
tion 1, is James Morrow’s quarry. 


SECTION AT JAMES Morrow’s Quarry, SECTION 1, Jackson Townsnip. 


Ft. In. 

No. 1. Thin-bedded sandstone ......... ....ccscecsecescocees cscsee cee sansnnsnnsnnnuens 8 0 
No. 2. Heavy-bedded sandstone. ........ ....csece coscseces cossee coves snnsnnnen senses 270 
No. 3. Shale (Bedford and Cleveland), not well seen ...... .......0. ssseseeee 36 
Total thickne88......... ssessccee sounnnnne snnnen sansen aunenn enunne sannnn seeces sansen ace . 68 6 





* Dr. Newberry. 
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This quarry is one of the oldest in the county. The quarries at Lees- 
ville are about a mile north of the railroad station, and in the bluffs of 
the Sandusky. Those of Mr. John Bippus have been constantly worked 
for thirty or forty years. Others at Leesville are owned by John Haller 
and John Newman. Mr. J. W. Shumaker has also recently opened a 
quarry on his land. 

Mr. Bippus’s quarry, near the highway bridge at Leesville, is on the 
same horizon as that of Mr. James Morrow. The exposure is somewhat 
less, and as follows, in descending order : 


Section AT JOHN Bippvus’s QUARRY, LEESVILLE. 


No.1. Thin beds, or flags, 1 to 3 incheS........ .....c0cs nenn coosee coe sonseeees 10 feet. 
“ 2. Heavy-bedded sandstone...... „user ssseseees sseeseons coseee sevens nnenen sae 16 “ 
Slight dip east. 


Mr. Haller’s has about. twelve feet exposed. The upper six fect are in 
beds of six to eight inches. The rest is like the upper part of Bippus’s, 
and on the same horizon. 

Mr. Newman’s quarry is in stone about the same as Bippus’s, without 
exposing the heavy beds. 

In Polk township (S. E. } section 2) Mr. Thomas Park’s quarry is 
located just at the point where the river, the two railroads, and the high- - 
way all cross each other. The exposed section here is as follows: 


Secrion aT THomas Park’s Quarry, IN PoLK Townsnalp. 


No.1. Hard-pan Drift ............ssscce ssssss covssseee sosees covsseses nenne 12 to 15 feet. 

“ 9 Thin, loose beds of sandstone ......0.. cesecees cosseceee seen 15 “ 

“ 3. Thick beds of sandstone ........... cesses cesses nennen coeees coeeee 2 “ 
“4. Blue shale, seen .........0. cceesceee csseeeee. nenn seen dees seeees 10 inches. 


The quarry of Mr. Asa Hosford is situated N. W. 4 section 1, in Polk 
lownship, and- shows about twenty-five feet of sandstone on the same 
borizon as Mr. Park’s. Below the sandstone Mr. Park encounters, ac- 
cording to his description, a loose, sandy bed, of a few feet in thickness 
and blue color, before reaching the Bedford shale. 

None of the quarries in the Berea in Crawford county show a conglom- 
“atic or even a coarse-grained composition. The stone is rather a homo- 
8neous and moderately fine-grained sandstone. Its thickness seems to 

00 more than thirty-five or forty feet. It graduates upward into a 
shaly and thin-bedded sandstone, that probably belongs to the Cuyahoga 
vision of the Waverly. 

The Bedford Shale—At Elyria, an: further east, as in Cuyahoga coun- 

ithe Berea grit is underlain by a co; er-colored and bluish shale, the 
lors of which vary in their positions. At Elyria the copper-colored or 
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red shale lies first under the sandstone, which seems fo be consideraea 
tilted from the horizontal position by upward protrusions of the sk. 
The same phenomenon may be seen at Leesville, although there the In. 
zontality of the sandstone is not disturbed, and the color is gray, or lig 
blue, weathering to an ashen blue. This shale may be seen a few ro 
above Mr. Bippus’s quarry, on the left bank of the Sandusky, exposin 
about fourteen feet. The shale appears to protrude upward. The exac 
manner of superposition of the sandstone cannot be seen, but, judgin; 
from the horizontality of the sandstone beds, where they reappear a fer 
rods higher up the river, and also on the other bank, nearly opposite, 
the shale looks like an isolated or lenticular mass—at least, that its 
upper side is unconformable with the sandstone beds. 

The thickness of this shale cannot be stated. Its identity with the 
Bedford is also somewhat doubtful, although its horizon is exactly that 
of the Bedford. This fact, taken in connection with the occurrence of red 
shale below the stone at Mr. Morrow’s quarry, section 1, Jackson, 8 
strong presumptive evidence of the continuance of the Bedford as far s 
least as Crawford county. It is not known to afford any fossils in Craw- 
ford county. It is also slightly exposed in the creek, N. E. } section 3 
in Polk township, near the highway bridge. 

The Cleveland Shale—The identification of this member of the Waverly 
group is not so satisfactory as desirable. Yet there are two exposures & 
a black, or purplish-black, shale in the county, that cannot, apparently, 
be referred to the great black slate of the Devonian. At Mr. James Mor 
row’s quarry the sandstone is underlain by thirty-three and one-half fet 
of shale. Near the bottom of the sandstone this shale is red. In the bed 
of the river, thirty feet lower, it is a bluish black. It is supposed thé 
about twenty feet of this belongs to the Bedford, and the remainder © 
the Cleveland, althouzh the junction of the two has not been seen. 

Similar shale is exposed on the farm of Mrs. Steinbach, S. E. } sectiol 
12, Jackson, in the bank of the Sandusky. When it is wet it is black, 
but when dry it becomes slate-colored. It crumbles under the weatht 
into pieces no larger than an inch across, and usually less than half # 
inch, and a quarter of an inch or less in thirkness. It shows here 8 vey 
slight dip east, and is exposed to the amount of twenty feet. This mes: 
be slightly below the horizon, exposed in the river at Mr. Morrow 
and will give ag the observed thickness of the Cleveland in the counff 
about thirty-three feet. Careful search for fossils in the outcrop on Mit 
Steinbach’s farm afforded none. 

The Erie Shale—Below the Cleveland shale there is a considerabl 
thickness of gray shale, reaching four or five hundred feet in Cuyahog 
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county. It has been named the Eric shale by Dr. Newberry. Although 
this shale has not been observed in outcrop at but one place in the coun- 
ty, it is believed to occupy a belt of flat land intervening between the 
outcropping edge of the Cleveland shale and that of the black slate. It 
was struck in a well at twenty-eight feet, by Mr John Shumaker, N. E. } 
section 26, Polk. Pieces thrown out of this well have a somewhat firm 
and rock-like aspect. It glitters in the sun as if with minute scales of 
mica, and is specked as if with coal. 

The Huron Shale.—This conspicuous formation occupies a belt about 
six or eight miles wide, running north and south across the center of the 
county. Thecity of Bucyrus is just within its western edge. It under- 
lies portions of Chatfield and Cranberry, and all of Liberty and Whet- 
stone townships. Although it may be called a conspicuous geological 
horizon, yet not an exposure of it is known to occur in Crawford county. 
It is met with sometimes within the area mentioned, in drilling wells, 
and its presence is then evinced by the offensive odor of the water ob- 
tained, or by the escape of inflammable gas. In general, wherever the 
Huron shale underlies the Drift, there is a belt of sulphur springs and 
gas wells. Such sulphur springs occur at Annapolis and in the vicinity 
of New Washington. At the latter place wells dug to the rock emitted 
a gas, which accidentally took fire and caused considerable alarm by the 
violence of the flame. They were immediately filled by the owners. On 
Joseph Kniseley’s land, section 26, Sandusky township, is an unusual 
asemblage of natural gas springs. The gas accompanies the rising 
water, and is sufficient to serve for illumination, for which it was used 
forsome years. A funnel placed over one of these springs so as to con- 
fine the gas, supported a flame continuously for two years. 

Olentangy Shale.—Below the Huron shale, which is black, tough, and 
bituminous, is a thickness of about thirty feet of a bluish and more sec- 
tile shale, containing less bituminous matter. It sometimes is inter- 
stratified through its whole perpendicular extent with bituminous beds, 
like those of the Huron shale. It has afforded no fossils, but holds occa- 
sional thin beds of impure blue limestone. It lies on the top of the blue 
limestone quarried in the western part of the county. It is not visible 
in Crawford county, but is favorably exposed in Marion and Delaware 
Counties along the Olentangy Creek.* On the geological map of the 
county it is named “Hamilton group” by Dr. Newberry. 

Corniferous Limestone—This name has been applied to the limestones 
intervening between the foregoing shales and the Oriskany sandstone 





* See Geology of Delaware County. 
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that forms the base of the Devonian. It is distinctly divisible, on y—=ale- 
ontological and lithological differences, into two parts, the upper par@> -em- 
bracing the “blue limestone,” which shows some relations to the Hz sssamil- 
ton, and the lower part embracing the lighter-colored and dolom-mmmmnitic 
limestones of the Upper Helderberg of the Mississippi basin. The yagg=y are 
both well represented and favorably exposed in the western pam mamert of 
Crawford county. The former is about thirty-five feet thick, and 1 === ex- 
tensively wrought at Delaware and Sandusky. The latter is quarridat 
Marblehead, on the peninsula north of Sandusky, and at Columbuss=5 in 

Franklin county, and is about seventy-five feet thick.* 

In Crawford county the exposures of the limestones are mostly "" 
fined to the Broken Sword Creck. Beginning in section 18, Has 
township, the Upper Corniferous appears first on the land of S. F. Sas ‘he 
yer, where it has been worked a little. It makes a floor-like bed to ® 
creek, rising but few inches above the water along the banks. Beds i= are 
three to five inches thick, containing Strophomena rhomboidalis, Wahlen ™ a, 
and numerous crinoidal stems. Mr. C. K. Stephens’s quarry is ont 
next “eighty,” toward the south. About four feet of hard, blue ins 
stone can here be made out, although much of the quarry is subject 
inundation by the creck, showing a decided dip to the north-east. TE ~ te 
stone is in beds of about four inches, varying below that thickness ~® 
making a good flagstone. Some of it is harsh on weathering, althouggamss? 
plainly argillaceous and sometimes with vermicular or fucoidal mar” k- 
ings. It is also liable to be shaly, or slaty, irregularly. Lenticul . &f 
flakes cleave off. It has distinct purely calcareous bands of sediment 
tion. It contains Cyrtia Hamiltonensis and a species of Tentacultte. It 
also holds casts of large coiled cephalopods. Its general facies is that d 
a firm limestone, nearly free from magnesia, but containing irony, bif&-" 
minous, and argillaceous impurities. The next quarry in descending t- he 
stream is that of Christian Reitf, in beds of the Upper Corniferous, sto» ™é 
undistinguishable from the foregoing. The quarry of Mr. Perry Wils<20 
is opposite that of Nicholas Poole, on the S E. } section 24. The tm 
here is the same essentially as that at Stephens’s, but is undoubtedly 2 
a lower horizon, exposed six or eight fect. The Bucyrus corporat2©2 
owns a quarry here in the same beds of the Upper Corniferous. 

The Upper Corniferous also occurs on Mr. Edward Cooper's land, N. wi 
section 35, in Liberty township. It is but little opened and cannot be 
seen in situ, although there is no doubt of its being so. The pieces tat 
have been taken out are thin and fossiliferous, Spirifer mucronatus be1D8 
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the most noticeable fossil. Although the stone, so far as explored, here 


appears rather slaty, it would probably become thicker and very useful 
for common building on reaching the undisturbed bedding. The situa- 
tion of this outcrop demonstrates either a wide detour westward of 
the boundary line separating the geographical areas of the Corniferous 
and overlying shale, or an isolated area of Corniferous surrounded by 
the shale, since it is sufficiently certain that the black slate underlies 
the city of Bucyrus. On the other hand, the Bucyrus area of black slate 
may be an outlier only, surrounded on all sides by the underlying lime- 
stone. Besides the places above mentioned, there are many indications of 
the occurrence of the Upper Corniferous in the bank of the Sandusky, on 
the 8. E. $ section 24, in Dallas township, on the land of Mr. McNeal. 
A little below Mr. McNeal’s, in the same section, flat stone, answering to 
the Upper Corniferous, was taken out of the bed of the Sandurky in 
small quantities, about twelve years since, on land now owned by Mr. 
James Echart. , 
The Lower Corniferous is also exposed in the Broken Sword Creek, 
andat Benton, in the Sycamore Creek. At the latter place it is worked 
alittle by Mr. Benjamin Kuntzman and Mr. Martin Stoertzer. It may 
be seen more or less in the bed of the creek between Benton and the 
county line. Throughout this distance the exposures are so meager, 
owing to the prevalence of the Drift, that the rock cannot be seen except 
where the water actually runs, and no reliable section can be obtained. 
It is a coarse-grained, dirty, fossiliferous, and magnesian limestone, with 
considerable bituminous matter, in beds varying from six to twenty 
inches in thickness, suitable for abutments and heavy walls. Near 
Qceola the Lower Corniferous is considerably exposed, and is quarried for 
general building stone and for quicklime. The following quarries are in 
the Lower Corniferous at this place, viz., those of John Schnavely, David 
&hnavely, widow Schnavely, Luther M. Myers, Dennis Coder, Gotleib 
Doerer, and Joseph B. Christie. Of these, John Schnavely’s and Mrs. 
S&hnavely’s are in the upper portion of the Lower Corniferous, the princi- 
pal fossils of which are brachiopods. The stone is light-colored and crys- 
talline, appearing somewhat saccharoidal, in beds of about three inches. 
The lime made is nearly white, but slightly creamy. The quarrics of 
Messrs. Myers, Coder, Doerer, and Christie are in lower beds. The stone 
of these quarries, when fossiliferous, is characterized by a profusion of 
corals, with very few brachiopods. It is bituminous and also magnesian, 
harsh to the touch, appearing often much likea sandstone. It isa much 
darker colored stone than that of Schnavely’s quarry, but the lime mide 
from it is equally white. Large portions of the stone are perfectly free 
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from bituminousimpurities. Such are especially the compact coralm 

which make a purely white lime. The genera Stromatopora, Coenost==—r 
and Cyathophyllum are most common. Cystiphyllum can also be d==Smmetip. 
guished in the rock, as well as Favosites. There is algo a coralline form vamsh ie), 
shows no evident structure, but seems to consist of a series of conce= ntrie 
waves on a rock surface, spreading over a diameter of a foot ortwo_ 4 
Mr. Myers’s quarry these corals are especially displayed, making the Stone 
very irregular both as to color and bedding. Although the thickn eg of 
the beds is usually from two to four inches, they are quite loose and often 
lenticular. Thick films and scales of black bituminous matter spread 
through it, giving rise to various local designations for the different por 
tions of the quarry. In some places the bituminous matter is evenly dis- 
geminated through the beds, making the whole appear darker, even tos 
brown; in others it is gathered into scales, films, and pockets, which, com- 
bined with the occurrence of the different corals, produces a very uneven 
and unattractive stone. 

The Drift.—This deposit in Crawford county received special attention 
during the progress of the Survey. I presents the usual characters of 
a glacier deposit. Its most common aspect is that of a gravelly clay, else 
where designated hard-pan. This clay not only embraces gravel stones, 
but also bowlders of all sizes, and has an average thickness of thirty 
to fifty feet. Along streams, and in all valleys of erosion even where 
no streams now exist, the bowlders belonging in this hard-pan are made 
to appear superficial by the removal by running water of the clayey 
ingredients. Occasional exposures of the Drift in fresh sections reveal 
not only a confused mingling of clay, stones, and bowlders, but also 12 
some places an oblique stratification and perfect assortment of gravel 
and sand. Such strutified beds pertain, for the most part, to the uppe! 
portion of the Drift, and specially prevail in the eastern or sandston® 
district. They give rise to springs of ferriferous water, and furnish that 
of a great many wells. In counties bordering the lake shore this hard: 
pan is frequently overlain by a fine clay arranged in horizontal lamio® 
tions, but that form of the Drift is not met with in Crawford county. At 
the bottom of the hard-pan, and separating it from the bed-rock, there 2” 
very often a water-bearing layer of gravel and sand. 

As has already been remarked under the head of Surface Feature, th® 
Drift of Crawford county lies in ridges crossing the northern and central 
portions of the county. These are believed to be due to the temporary 
halting of the margin of the ice-field when it occupied successively those 
positions. These ridges are all situated so near each other, and some 
times become so involved with each other, that they seem to pertain to 
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one system, or to one greater moraine ridge. Indeed, they are not gen- 
erally separable, but are heaped together in one ridge, that which lies 
along the north-west side of the Broken Sword Creek. 

The color of the Drift is blue, except where it is oxidized or stained by 
iron. The blue color may be seen in railroad cuts, as on sections 4 and 8, 
Vernon and near New Washington, but generally it is replaced by a yel- 
lowish-brown, or rarely by a reddish or irony-brown, as in the north- 
eastern part of Auburn township, to the depth of about fifteen feet. de- 

pending on its porosity or facility for absorbing water and air. No gla- 
Cial marks have been seen in the county. 

At Leesville, in the southern part of section 7, Jackson, is a long and 
Prominent ridge of gravel, popularly denominated a “hog’s-back.” The 
gravel ridge has been in use for fourteen years, during which time thou- 
Sands of car loads have been taken away for the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad, but the part which still remains rises forty feet 
above the surrounding level. A former spur from this, known as the 
“Cleveland Hill,” rose twenty feet higher, but it has been entirely removed. 
This gravel ridge is a little over half a mile long, and runs nearly north 
and south, or a trifle east of south. The “Cleveland Hill” tended more 
easterly along the southern extremity. The main ridge lies on the ob- 
Served line of superposition of the Berea grit over the Bedford shale. The 
Soft shale is in outcrop along the banksof the Sandusky River, on section 12, 
within a quarter of a mile of the ridge, and the sandstone is extensively 
wrought about half a mile east of the ridge. This ridge is not bordered 
On both sides by low, swampy belts, as several others have been observed 
to be, at least it is not on the eastern side. On the west side there is 
More low ground, but the Sandusky River and a ravine tributary to it 
have somewhat broken up its original surroundings. in that respect. 
The country about is flat, or nearly so, and the drift is made up of the 
Common hard-pan clay. The gravel of the ridge embraces a great many 
bowlders about the size of eighteen inches in diameter, some also much 
larger. This conjunction of a gravel ridge pertaining to the Drift with 
the line of outcrop of two formations, the one hard and the other soft, is 
Not an uncommon occurrence in north-western Ohio. They are men- 
tioned under the head of Drift in the reports on Auglaize, Hardin, Allen, 
Morrow, and Delaware counties, and seem to the writer to bear an inti- 
mate relation to the cause of that deposit. They indicate that whatever 
that cause was, it was susceptible of being influenced by the character 
of the underlying rock. 

The skeleton of a mastodon was exhumed near Bucyrus many years 

ago. It was nearly perfect, and was imbedded in the muck and marl of 
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aswamp. It is described in the report for 1839 of the former Geol. <0gical 
Board. What remains of it is now in possession of the Ohio Agricu —Atural 


and Mechanical College. 


Wells and Xpringe.—The following list of wells will give some idea both 
of the thickness of the Drift deposit and of the quality of water End 


in different parts of the county: 


WELLS AND SPRINGS. 








Through 


Owner's name. | Location. ee 


rock. 
Total depth. 


Feet above 
the rock. 
Feet in the 


Remarks, 





Luther M. Myers ...| N.W. } see. 25, 
Todd ...., il Gravel, sand, 


and blueclay 


N 





Luther M, Myers ... “ 8 | 4 |10) AN coarse gra- 
ve 








George Heiby .......| Sec. 14, Liberty 









Alcorn Honse .. 
Rudolph Heipl 


Paul Miller.. a 
Catholie Church... 
Jacob Stoutenour ... 
Jacob Stoutenonr 
* John A. Sheetz.. 


Bueyrus 
N. Washi 





Brown loam 








and sand 











W.°} see. 14, 
Cranberry une 





* Abram Guiss........ 


«| Waynesburg...| 21 |.,..../21] Brown. and 
blue clay 


Jacob Hofsaetz 
















Wensel Mora. * 18 
William Lahman ... de 32 
Jacob Bender... N. E. } see. 5, 





Vernon.. 





Clay and gra- 


Lonis Weller «| W. Liberty ..... 


A. V. Mollit..... 





Clay, sand, 
and gravel 
Philip Mofit 2 
George Haupt. 


Jacob Miller. 
T.H.B Clutter, 
John Halın.. 














"sm 
an 17 | 

























Good water. Wel E ay 
uated 13 rods N - W- 
of the creck. 


Good water. WeE3 32 
creek bottoms. 


Good water. 
Sulphurous wate #- 


(ood water. 


Gas; filled again. 
Gus ind water; ll 
again. 


Good water in ra 
vel 
Good water. 


Artesian. 





In gravel. 


| Slightly irony. 


Slightly sulphurons. 





* These gas wells burned with violence, throwing a flame ten or fifteen feet above 


the surface of the ground. 
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WELLS AND SPRINGS. 















Through Remarks. 


Owner's name. what. 





J.H. Brokan 
B. Heekard 
Samuel Stu 


Slightly aufphurous. 
Sulphurous. 

| 
7 | Clay and gra- 


vel | Good water. 


















Franklin Stuck ...... 
| ing: makes food bit- 
| ter; cannot be used 

for coffee or tea. 

Widow Bishop........ | 

5 sess, Good water. 

3. Hainla. N. Winchester | 43 3 | Clay and sand “ 


| 19 Bitter water, like 


7. Hainla. 
Stuck’s. 





Jno, J. Shumaker... 

















Slightly sulphurous. 





MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

The chief natural resources of the county are those derived directly 
from the soil. Agriculture is the principal occupation of the people, 
4nd will always remain so. Crawford county lies mostly on the northern 
Side of the watershed. and hence its surface, soil, and features partake 
of those characteristics so conspicuous in the lake counties, and so well 
known for their uniform fertility and strength. The following summary 
ics of the county is gleaned from the reports 





of the agricultural statis 


of the State Board of Agriculture for 1869 and 1870. These may be con- 
fidered direct products of the soil: 


. Bush. per acre, 





Acren aown, Bach pro 
21,742 
181 
175 

24,811 











Paturage .. 
Vnenltivated land . 
Orchards... 











* 284 acres of clover were plowed under. 
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Bushels. aor en 9, Pownda 
Maple Sugar.........ccossccescovseecscces socseecceccessceee see ceesensecees 812 3,424 
GAPOS 20. oo... cee can cee cee ces cee ces nnnnsnenn see nce cescescoeeeeen — ceseeeceeces 259 8,699 
APpleB.......0. csccs csscscece senses secsee senses sosses consevees . 29,012 eensensensee  ceveee soesee 
Peaches ........ cesssesce coscecsce coccses cence secece sonne aunene 1,225 cacececnccce ca veee covcee 
Pears. ......... sovcecece onsono nnnonn sesecsces nensnnune coves cocees BOT nenesonennee  enanuusnsene 
Tobacco .....000. snnenuras conse cos aennnunen nennunnnn tectecece cee nassen sauren ennssnuenenn 110 
Sorghum...... ...... cssscscee snnananen sonscesee annnon ann anne we teens sun 7,372 29 


There are various other indirect products of the soil, such as farm 
stock and products of the dairy. These need not be here enumerated. 
In 1870 the taxable lands of the county were asccrtained to be 252,156 
acres. Of this sum 138.368 acres were arable, 37,074 acres were meadow 
or pasture lands, and 76,714 acres were uncultivated or wood land. The 
average product of wheat per acre for the whole State of Ohio for 1870 
was 11.4 bushels, or two-tenths of a bushel less than the average for 
Crawford county. The average of the same for rye was 9.4 bushels, or 
two tenths of a bushel less than the average for Crawford county. The 
average product of buckwheat in 1870 in the State was 11.8 bushels per 
acre, or 2.2 bushels less than the same average in Crawford county. The 
average product of corn per acre for the State in 1870 was 37.5 bushels. 
The same average for Crawfoad county was 40.5 bushels, or tbree bushels 
per acre more than the average product of the State. The average pro- 
duct per acre of barley in the State in 1870 was 19 bushels, or one bushel 
and eizht-tenths more than the same average for Crawford county. The 
average product of oats per acre in the State was 27 bushels, or 5.4 bush- 
els less than the same average in Crawford county. The same average 
for potatoes was 696 bushels, or 7.9 bushels more than in Crawford 
county. The average product of sweet potatoes for the State was 112.4 
bushels per acre, which was 58.8 bushels more than the same average 
for Crawford county. Thus in every respect Crawford county exceeds 
the average product of the State in the important farm products, except 
in barley and potatoes. 


AVERAGES FOR 1868 axn 1869. 
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Crawford county is also well supplied with building stone and with 
limestone for quicklime. The quarries in the townships of Holmes and 
Todd not only furnish stone for building throughout a wide circuit of 
country, but also produce a large quantity of quicklime, which is ship- 
ped from Nevada, in Wyandot county, by the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad. 

The following proximate statements of the annual product of these 
quarries in quicklime were obtained from the owners in 1871: 


Bushels. 
J.B. Christie ......... .cccsses coscccees onnnnn coscecses annnnnen snseecees seeeecass ceesenece 20.000 
Dennis Coder ......0.. essssees coocosees cosscsven conencece soevesses ucees sonnannan seseseaes 4.000 ° 
Luther M. Myers ......... ccccsssss cscoveccen cocseseee nennnnnnn cosceeees seecseces sonne 15,750 
Mary Schinavely........cccossscscces sossevece covsoneee cosssore cus conse: teseus sense eeeees 4,000 
Bohnavely Brothers..........0.cssess cssseseee sonen sosseeees Lececees ssecesoes sosseeees es 6,000 
John Schnavely .........1:.cccee sessssene sesessees onanne sesseses nennen snnnennen sosseeees 20,000 
Nicholas Poole .........c0.sssse sonne secees sucson sence cosas sacces soacen snsten snesan ces . 10,000 
Perry WilsOn........ 2.0 csccce ceccee ses scneseees sonne ans ances sevceeoes conces seeveeees see 20,000 


The retail price on the ground is 20 cents per bushel. It is delivered 
in quantity (wholesale) at Nevada for 18 cents. If the aggregate pro- 
duction sells for 18 cents, the revenue amounts to about $18,000 per year. 
All the kilns used at Oceola are of the old style, requiring to be emptied 
entirely before second use. By this method there is a loss of wood and 
@labor. The following tabular view shows the amount of wood required 
per hundred bushels at some of the quarries, and the weight of the lime 
per bushel, as nearly as can be ascertained : 








Hours of | Cords per | Pays for | Weight 


Formation. burning. |100 bushels.| wood. | per bu. 


TS TS 


Upper Corniferous ... 60 Nearly 3 ... 1.75 *65 
..| Lower Corniferous ... 60 “Bo. 1.75 65 
ther M. Myers... Lower Corniferous 60 (2 1.75 | u. 








In the south-eastern part of the county the quarries in the Berea grit 
have been wrought for about forty years, and have become celebrated 
throughout a wide extent of country for the excellence of the building 
&one which they afford. Stone from Berea is, on close comparison, seen 
bo be of a coarser grain and less firm than that taken from beds of the 
fame horizon in the central counties of the State. The limestone sold 
& the quarries in the western part of the county brings about a dollar 





* Reaches 70 pounds when about half slacked. 
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per pervh, or five dollars per cord. The sandstone taken out in the 
ert: part of the county brings a better price. The best sells for 82 
perch. Other grades bring $150 and 81. A cheaper quality is sol 
titty cents per load. Flagging sells from six to twenty cents per sq 
foot: a thin kind of walling stone for fifty cents per load. 

For brick and common red pottery the Drift clays are consider 
used. These clays afford in all places a very fine material for t 
uses. There is probably not a square mile within the county w 
such clay could not be obtained. In the progress of the survey of 
county the following establishments of this kind were noted. This 
may not be complete: 


Brick AND PotTrery WORKS. 


A. Gronerberger, Bucyrus—Brick. Situated in the creek bottoms. The ma 
here user is a clay-loam, and contains no gravel. The brick, which are of a dai 
color, show no evidence of lime when broken. 

William Sitter, New Washington— Brick. 

Joseph Schell, “ —Pottery. 

Jacob Green, section 34 (?), Chatfield—Brick. 

Retan, section 1 (?), Liberty—Tile. 
Matthias Haiser, Crestline— Brick. 





John Willerton, “ —Tile and brick. 
Daniel Baslinger, Bucyrus—Brick. 
Brvant & Smith, “ . 


William Fail, Galion—Brick. 
Leopold Wiltendollar, Galion—Brick. 
John Cronowelt, ““ “ 
ei section 18, Whetstone—Tile. 


The castern portion of the county, especially the rolling strip of 
that characterizes the line of junction between the Berea grit an 
Bedford shale, is well supplied with gravel and sand. These knoll 
largely made up of stratified gravel and sand mingled with nort 
bowlders. One of the oldest gravel pits in the county is that nea 
depot at Leesville. From it thousands of car-loads have been take 
use on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. It affords 
a great many northern bowlders of all sizes, averaging about eigh 
inches in diameter. This gravel ridge has already been referred tou 
the head of Drift. Several deposits of gravel and sand were also ı 
in the flat and more clavey portions of the county; but here the 
much more rare, and also more valuable. One occurs on Mr. Na 
Cooper's land, in the bank of the Sandusky River, S. W. } sectio 

vty. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MORROW COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Morrow county is situated very near, but a little north, of the center 
of the State, and was among the first settled, the first inhabitants coming 
largely from the New England States, and from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. It is bounded on the north by Crawford and Richland counties, 
east by Richland and Knox, south by Knox and Delaware, and west by 
Delaware and Marion. Its form is nearly that of a rectangle, lying 
north and south. Its western boundary is broken by its wanting a town 
in the north-west corner, and by its inclosing Westfield in the south-west 
corner. Its area, given by the State Board of Equalization in 1870, is 
203,149 acres, of which 83,698 acres are arable, 91,045 acres are meadow 
and pasture land, and 78,406 acres are uncultivated or wood land. The 
average value, exclusive of buildings, is $30.40 per acre. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The most of the drainage of the county is into the Scioto river. Its east- 
em portions are drained into the Muskingum; yet the Sandusky, which 
flows into Lake Erie, has some of its sources in the township of North 
Bloomfield, in the northern portion of the county. The streams are not 
large, but are ample for most purposes in an agricultural community. 
Many flouring mills exist in the county, the motive power being 
hydraulic. 

SURFACE FEATURES. 

The undulations in the rocky structure are usually very gentle, even 
imperceptible, through the Drift sheet. Hence the general surface was 
originally nearly flat. The unevenness that now prevails in some parts 
of the county is mainly due to subscquent causes, and can be referred to 
the known effect of atmospheric forces. The eastern half of the county 
is decidedly rolling, and even hilly; the western half is more level. The 
Drift was at first deposited with unequal thickness, whatever may have 
been the condition of the pre-existing surfaces. In the valleys of those 

streams that flow toward the east, in the eastern part of the county, there 
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are unmistakable evidences of a previous erosion of the rock surface, but 
in the western part of the county no such indications have been geen. 
Besides occasional irregularities in the surface of the bedded rocks, the 
manner of the deposition of the Drift was such as to leave very noticeable 
differences in its condition and thickness in different parts of the county. 
In the sandstone region, and especially where the Berea grit forms a line 
of junction with the underlying shale, the Drift is coarse and stony, and 
the surface is broken. Frequent springs of ferriferous water issue from 
the hillsides, which seem to be very gravelly. The channels of the 
streams are deeply cut into the bed rock—plainly beyond the power of 
the present volume of water—and the valleys are marked by large bowl- 
ders. Such bowlders are found in the valleys in all parts of the county, 
but are much more noticeable in the sandstone district. Near South 
Woodbury, in the creek bottoms (lot 10), is a bowlder of fine-grained 
syenite, the extreme dimensions of which are nine feet by seven and a 
half fect, showing four and a half feet above the ground. In this bowl- 
der hornblende predominates, and the feldspar is flesh-colored, quartz 
being scarce, giving a rather dark color to the whole. In the western 
part of the county, however, where the surface is underlain by shale or 
by the black slate, the Drift is more evenly spread, and the country is 
flat. The streams have (in very much the same manner, though not to 
the same extent) cut their channels into the bed rock, but they are fewer 


in number, and have a less average descent to the mile. The water of 


=f 
“aof 


gas are very often met with. In some marshy places an inflammabl_@ le 


~=> at 
and 


wells and natural springs is apt to be sulphurous, and bubbles and jets of. 


gas rises spontaneously, though this is not known to be the same as thee 
which rises from the shale below the Drift. The surface is clayey, aw- 
the soil needs artificial drainage. 

The following observations for altitude, by aneroid barometer, are 


~~ 


Te- 


ferred to the level of Lake Erie through Mt. Gilead Station, the he ama ight 
of which is given at 466 feet by the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cirmm com cin. 


nati Railroad: 


Lake Erie. the Oceanm____. 
Mt. Gilead Station........... cccsccscescser socsceces coones soanenane 466 feet. 1031 fee ~<a, 
Sill of National House, Mt. Gi! ad ...... ........ L eeeeeeees 516“ 1081 “ 
Creek at the mill, Mt. Gilead ......... cece cecees snneneenn on 391 “* 956 “ 
Creek at south bridge, Vt. Clead ......... ceccee ceeceeseeas 356 ? “ 921?“ 
Summit of ridge 14 milcs north of Franklin Center, 
section 7, Franklin .......0..ceccs cescenves sansnnuan sunnon sonne 625 ‘ 1190 “ 
Summit of ridge, Franklin Center..........0.c00se: sscose . 599 * 1164 “ 
Chesterville, Main street.......... ..cese cesscscee coceee cesses one 320 “ 885 “ 
Chesterville, bed of creek ...... 22... csscseces sesces coveee on . 286 “ 851 “ 
Bloomfield Cemetery, N. W. } section 17 ......... ..000 576 “ 1141 “ 
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Thus, in the eastern part of the county, where the sandstone beds lie 
nearly horizontal wherever exposed, there are short undulations in the 
natural surface of over three hundred feet, and that, too, without any ex- 
posure of the rock. It is altogether improbable that the Drift has that 
thickness. It is more reasonable to suppose that the rocks themselves 
suffered erosion, and embraced valleys running according to the direction 
of drainage before the deposit of the Drift. 

Sotl and Timber.—The soil of the county presents great diversity. The 
flat portions of the county have a heavy clay soil. The sandstone dis- 
trict, and the belt of rolling land that marks the junction of the Berea 
grit with the Bedford shale, have a lighter and more porous soil. Stones 
and gravel are almost never seen in the western part of the county, but 
in the eastern the plow turns them up constantly. The timber varies 
noticeably with the change in the soil. Probably one-half of the native 
forest trees in the county are beech, while another quarter is made up of 

sugar maple, ash, and oak. The chestnut is confined to the rolling and 
gravelly portions of the county. In the survey of the county the follow- 
ing species of timber were noted: 


Quercus alba (White Oak) ......... 200000 000000 secsce sonananun ann sonen secces cos anne L. 

“ imbricaria (Shingle Oak) ......... 000000000 cesses see nennen anne ses cocess „ Michx. 

“ palustris (Pin Oak) ...... oonesssonsnnnen sonunonon nun sonnnnsnn ove seseaeces one Du Roi. 

“ tinctoria (Black Oak) ......... 220000 cee ceceee cos cvccveces cos soreeeece neuere Bart. 

“ rubra (Red Oak) ......... cess cosees one son ccceee cocces ern onunnn soe cecsseeeess L. 

“ _ _castanea (Chestnut Oak)...... 02... 200 000000000000 ces cocces cee ceceee coves Willd. 

“ bicolor (Swamp White Oak)............ sccoscscs socces cos sonne sesece see Willd. 
Acer saccharinum (Sugar Maple)... ...... 222... ccssscscs snonnunen costes socens sosece Wang. 
Acer rubrum (Swamp Maple)......... zu... cscecs coves cee socsee secees eanece vecanees L. 
Castanea vesca (Chestnut). Only in the eastern part of the county... L. 
Ulmus Americana (American Elm) ...... zerssenen ess cee sonnoonne soscccees cesveses Willd. 
Fraxinus Americana (White Ash) ...... ccscscsscscscs aonnnnnen ceeceons onsunanen L. 
Platanus occidentalis (Sycamore)......... sesaso sneren conve: secon son nnane socees ous L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata (Blue Ash) ......... .csce sssseceee onnenn sac onnnnnunenennn Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos (Honey Locust) ..........0.... onenen socece sonnen nennen L. 
Nyssa multiflora (Gum) .....ccccssccceceesesece sorcseren cenece cesees cee nenne ceeeee eve Wang. 
Juglans nigra (Black Walnut)........ccccsccsscscces cesses ccccen ccs coveseccs cesses ns L. 
Prunus serotina (Black Cherry)... ...... 20000 scssscses sescsece coseseees svcees cues Ehr. 
Liriodendron tulipifera (Tulip Tree) ...... ......ccsses 000000 ccs secsessvecesasens ees L. 
Ostrya Virginica (Ironwood) ......... ...cc. scenes nennen coe ceceas ces onnnnn tes ececen nn Willd. 
Carya alba (Shagbark Hickory) ...... 00.00... cscess sscees nous nennen sesseceee ee es Nutl. 
Carpinus Americana (Water Beech, eight inches diameter).............. Michx. 
Tilia Americana (BasSwo00d)..........0.cssssscss coe secses cosseuces sonnan coe cetes ens L. 
Ulmus fulva (Slippery, or Red Elm)...... ....ccsce cee seeccece coe cesses seccessnens Michx. 
Juglans cinerea (Butternut)...... zuescuere cesses ses snnnuonon coe onsenn secece covseesnees L. 


Balix nigra (Black Willow) ......... 00. seccccsss sssses seccee see erenss cesses cee tes sees Marsh. 
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Carya poreina (Pig Hickory) ............000cccocssseees snonsnnen nnnnsa cee ses Nutl. 
Amelanchier Canadensis (June Berry) ...... .....c00. cscoccees concee nee Torr and Gray. 
AEsculus glabra (Buckeye) .....c.00sscess cosconees conse conten sonsannen oe none Willd. 
Asimina triloba (Pawpaw) ...... .cccccsss cesses cesses coseae coe annnnannn nennen Dunal. 
Lindera Benzoin (Spice Bush) ..........c.sscees 200000 nennen nenn sooseenes Meisner. 
Populus grandidentata (Large-toothed Aspen) ........... scene nsene Michx. 


Celtis occidentalis (Hackberry, or Sugarberry.) This isa large 
tree in Morrow and Delaware counties, of two feet in diam- 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological series of the county embraces that much disputed hor3- 
zon that lies near the junction of the Devonian with the Carboniferous. 
The names given to these members in the northern portion of the State 
by the Chief Geologist of the present Survey are as follows, in descending 
order. The names are not known to be applicable in the central and 
southern portions of the State, but are supposed to be: 


Cuyahoga shale and sandstone, approximate thickness... 150 feet. 


Berea Grit.........5 cececas sesces soeees “ “ so “ 
Bedford shale (red and blue)... “ “ 75 
Cleveland shale (black)........... “ “ . 65 
Erie shale and sandstone (gray) “ “ ... 400 “ to 500 feet. 
Huron shale (black)... ...... “ “ 300 “ 


Of these Dr. Newberry includes the last two in the Devonian, and the 
remainder in the Lower Carboniferous. In the southern part of the 
State the series seems to be different, and names that have a general par- 
allelism with the foregoing have been applied by Prof. E. B. Andrews, as 
follows: 


Logan sandstone ....unenn sassnenen sannannon conces ononensen seceseese cosseneee ennnnane 123} feet. 
Alternations of fine sandstone and conglomerate ............+ lessee nes 8 3 “ 
Coarse Waverly sandstone and conglomerate......... .ccscesce ssseeseee eve 400 “ 
Waverly black slate 2.0... ccccccce sense cesses ceseee coseeones cneees onen snnnen nen 16 
Waverly shale and sandstone ...... .usss00r snenen ceeces onnonn nnnnen nasse seeees 130° 
Huron shale or black slate ....... uses snsasnsannnnsnnenn sonanonnn cossenses nen ann 320 =“ 


In the southern part of the State Prof. Andrews extends the Waverly 
group, and so the Lower Carboniferous, down to the Huron shale, em- 
bracing the interval, which is probably the equivalent of the Erie shale 
in the northern part of the State, consistent with the limits set by the 
early geological surveys in the West, which referred the Waverly, how- 
ever, entirely to the Devonian. It has been shown, however, by Prof. A. 
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Winchell, of the Michigan Geological Survey, that the Upper Waverly 
belongs to the Carboniferous, thus dividing between the Devonian and 
Carboniferous ages the series usually embraced under the single designa- 
tion of Waverly. For the upper or fossiliferous portion of the old Wa- 
verly the term Marshall group has been used by the Michigan Survey, 
and that name, intended to cover the base of the Carboniferous, ante- 
dates all other names. It is a question whether the term Waverly should 
be perpetuated by applying it to a part only of the series to which it was 
at first given. 

To what extent these subdivisions exist in Morrow county it is not 
possible to determine from the exposures that occur. It is only known 
that there is (1st) in the eastern part’ of the county a fine-grained, shaly 
sandstone, which is probably some part of the Cuyahoga shale and sand- 
stone, although having more the lithological characters of the Logan 
sandstone, its equivalent in the southern part of the State. (2d) Suc- 
ceding this shaly sandstone is a valuable series of even-bedded sand- 
stones, useful for building and extensively quarried, the equivalent of 
the Berea grit.* (8d) Below this is a blackish slate, although its exact 
junction with the overlying Berea grit has not been observed. It may 
be separated from the Berea grit by a thin stratum of shale representing 
the Bedford shale. The thickness of this black shale has not been made 
out. It is succeeded by (4th) a considerable thickness of bluish or gray 
thale, seldom seen exposed. This is followed (5th) by the Huron shale, 
orblack slate, which occurs in the western part of the county. 

Cuyahoga Shale and Sandstone—The quarry of W. T. Appleman, on the 
north side of the creek, in section 7, Troy township, is in the sandstones 
of the Upper Waverly (Marshall). The surface of the country here is 
generally very broken, the streams having cut deep channels through 
the Drift and into the rock. These sandstone beds here lic horizontal. 
They are from one to four inches in thickness. But few feet can be actu- 
ally seen, but the bluffs and ridges show every indication of being com- 
posed of beds of the same formation in situ to the thickness of nearly a 
hundred feet This stone is without the gritty texture of the Berea beds. 
It ismore shaly, and has shining specks. Sometimes the heaviest beds 
show parting planes, by which they separate into thin layers, giving the 
Whole very much the appearance of a true shale. The surfaces of the 
beds sometimes show fossils, the most conspicuous and common of which 
Is Productus arcuatus, Hall. One or two specimens of Productus Shumardi- 
arus, Hall (?), were also observed. South-west from Mr. Appleman’s is 





* Graduating below into thin- bedded shaly sandstone. 
17 
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Mr. Jacob Aman’s quarry (about N. W. 4 section 18). It occurs alongs 
little ravine running north, and shows the following section: 


SECTION AT JACOB AMAN’S QUARRY. 


No.1. Rusty, irregular, shattered sandstone; micaceous, with in- 
tercalated beds of shale; beds 1 to 6 inches...... ... ..... v0... 7 feet. 

“ 2. Micaceous shale. with intercalated beds of sandstone (some 

of which are fossiliferous). This shale is argillaceous, and 

when dried has a glittering and soapy luster, appearing 


Jacob Mandeville’s quarry is situated N. E. } section 13, in Nort 
Bloomfield, and consists, so far as exposed, of a hard, ringing, blue lim’ 
stone, which seems silicious. The most of a thickness of eighteen inch® 
is devoted to this limestone. Generally a coating of sandstone incloa® | 
the limestone, filling out the angles in the bedding, and making tb® 
limestone really lie in lenticular pieces, with rounded edges. Beds 
sandstone are known to underlie this limestone, but the overlying roc 
is unknown. No fossils have been seen. The beds are horizontal. 

The quarry of Mrs. Elizabeth Treisch is on the N. W. } section 19 
Troy, and occupies the banks of a precipitous ravine. The section e# 
posed is as follows, in horizontal beds:: 


SECTION on Section 19, Troy, Morrow County. 


No. 1. Thin beds of sandstone, with some shale, seen............... 11 feet. 
“ 2. Interval, unseen ......... sossnssen onunen senescnce concen cossceses concen eee 5 “ 
“ 3. Thin-bedded sandstone. ........ ....ccsce cacsecece cossecses covees cocees 1 ft. 6 ia. 
“4. Fissile blue shale ............ cccsssses cocscsses sovcecen socceececece cos -~ I. * 
“ 5. Thin beds of sandstone, geen ...... serssenun nennen consseee sanene nen 2“ 
Total] ...... oscecsce covscsces sccccsecs anananaeı nunone sosees ceesseancees cos 20 ft. Gin. 


Daniel Stull owns a quarry in the same beds, adjoining Mrs. Treisch® ;j 
Along the creek, in section 36, North Bloomfield, Mr. John Snyder and : 
Mr. Daniel Sorrick have taken out a little stone for common use. It lis. 
in thin beds, and is poorly exposed. 

On lot 8, William Struble’s land, a mile and a half north-east of Chee: 
terville, about ten fect of sandstone beds are exposed in the banks o& 
ravine. These beds are similar to those of widow Treisch’s quarry, @: 
tion 10, Troy, and are rarely over three inches in thickness; one layer®: 
fourteen inches in thickness. 

On the N. W. + section 5 (east), Franklin township, Mr. Milton Lave: 
ing has a quarry in the bluffs of a ravine, which expose about thirt 
fect of alternating sandstone and shale layers. The sandstone is sd 
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Qegrained, and micaceous. The mica scales appear specially on the 
lanes of bedding. Although this stone is usually soft, and crumbles 
Oder pressure, or on exposure to the weather, some of it is harder, yet 
yually fine-grained, and in beds of about a foot. It is quite distinguish- 
ble from the Berea grit as scen at Mt. Gilead, or at Leesville, in Craw- 
ord county. It sometimes shows, at Mr. Lavering’s, masses of hard, 
ne, silicious limestone. Irvin Lefever has a slight exposure of similar 
eds on his farm, three-fourths of a miles south-east. 

The Berea Grit.—The quarries in the Berea grit near Iberia are owned 
ty 0.C. Brown, section 23, J. J. McLaren, section 34, David Colmery (not 
tor worked), John T. Quay, Benjamin Sharrock. Stone also shows on 
Mr. Gurley’s land, a quarter of a mile south-east from McLaren’s quarry. 
That of Mr. Brown covers the horizon in which fall all the others. The 
tection here is as follows, in descending order. The beds lie so nearly 
kerizontal that no dip can be distinguished : 


Section 1x THe Benga Grit at Inerta, Morrow County. 





ML Drift. 3 foot. 
“2 Thin bein 

inches . 18 “ to 22 feet. 
= 2 Heavy beds 

‚yet finer than the Berea grit 18“ tom * 
® & Bhale (in a talus, poorly seen) . we 


The thirty feet of shale (No. 4, above) is obtained by measuring from 

level of the water in the Rocky Fork of Olentangy Creek, which 

near Mr. Brown’s quarry, to the bottom of the sandstone in the 

. This interval is known to be occupied by shale, but its special 

rs are hid by the sloping turf-covered talus. It can only be seen 

bout six inches below the sandstone, where it is fine and blue, and in 

tds one-half to one and a half inches. It thus appears that the heavy 

de of the Berea continue intact down to the shale, as in Crawford 

ity, although at Mt. Gilead the heavy sandstone graduates below into 
äin-bedded and shaly sandstone, before the beginning of the shale. 
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The face of the stone where quarried by Mr. Brown presents some in- 
dications of a fault of about four feet. A perpendicular seam cuts the 
beds from the top to the bottom. An unusual accumulation of shale and 
slaty layers on one side of this seam marks a horizon about midway in 
the thin beds of the quarry (No. 2 of the above section), terminating 
against the seam abruptly, with no continuation at that point. Ats 
point, however, about four feet lower, the same kind of shale and elsty 
layers appear on the opposite side of the seam, and prolong the horizm 
in that direction so far as the stone is exposed. 

The quarry of Mr. McLaren has five fect of thin beds and nine fect 
thick beds, embracing portions of Nos. 2 and 3 of Brown’s quarry. Mr. 
Sharrock’s quarry is entirely in the flagging of No. 2 of Mr. Brown's 
exposed ten feet. Mr. Quay’s is the same as Mr. Sharrock’s. 

The quarries at Mt. Gilead are in the banks of the East Branch of tht 
Olentangy, or Whetstone Creek. Here there is a slight dip toward the 
south south-east, and the following section can be made out, in descent 
ing order: 













Feet. Inches. 
No. 1. Drift, stratified in some places Bo. 
“ 2. Berea grit, thin beds 0. 
“ 3. Berea grit, thick beds... 6 0. 
“ 4. Thin beds of sandstone, with shale 9 17 
“ 5. Shale u 2 1 
Total expose 7 8 

SECTION OP THE Bera Guit AT MT. Gmean. 
ERODED CHanng, : sa 
v 





Notes on the foregoing Section. —No. 1 has a brown color at the rock bank 
but a blue clay is met in town in wells, with a thickness of four to te 
feet in some places, showing the usual characters of the hard-pan clay. 

No. 2. The thin beds of Berea grit secm to be constant, and imme 
ely above the heavy beds. They have been seen in every place, bo 
in Morrow and Crawford counties, where the heavy beds have beent 
posed in quarrying. 


at 
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No. 3 is somewhat thinner here than in the section at Iberia and in 
hoge in Crawford county. 

No. 4 is not regular in the alternation of beds, nor in its horizon of 
contact with No. 3. Beds of sandstone sometimes occur below the hori- 
zon of separation here adopted. The most of the material is sandstone. 
The shale glistens as if with mica, and the surface is soapy and shining 
when dry. It is appropriately but not correctly called “soapstone” by 
‚thequarrymen. | 

No.5 graduates below into a blackish slate, which crumbles and be- 
comes blue, making a blue marl. This member is not well seen here. 
No red shale can be seen, nor any indications of it. 

No. 4 contains various mud-markings and irony concretions, many of 
which have a deceitful resemblance to fossil remains. The irony nodules, 
or concretions, have often a marl ball within a scale of one-fourth inch 
of real iron. Some deposits appear like real hematite iron ore. There 
are also calcareous concretions, or irregular masses of more calcareous 
shale or rock, which are hard and firm, of a blue color, and contain iron 
pyrites. They seem to be of the same nature and origin as the silicious 
limestone of Mandeville’s quarry (N. E. } section 13, North Bloomfield), 
bat less abundant here. 

Calcareous and chalybeated waters issue from springs along the banks, 
and make copious deposits of their carbonates on the face of the bluffs. 

Quarries are owned at Mt. Gilead by Charles Russel, George Wieland, 
and by Smith Thomas. 

About three and a half miles south-east from Cardington, in Lincoln 

iownship, occur several quarries on the horizon of the Berea grit, the 
@xposures being caused by the upper forks of Alum Creek. They all lie 
it the area of a square mile, and are owned by D. M. Mosher, David 
einer, Morgan B. Brooks, and Corwin Conard. The beds are about 
erizontal, or show a gentle dip east. The section at Mosher’s quarry is 
whllows, in descending order: 


Mo. 1. Hard-pan Drift................0. scscccees cesses enseecens ses seeees svsesees ves 8 to 10 feet. 
; © D  Flagying....cc.c. ccsscsese cssscsces soccss cesses sosece sesceasee sassncece soseeeees 4to5 “ 
@ 8, Heavy stone ceessenenenannn nenne costes consse sovsssees cesses eocees nennen nenne 7tos “ 
' 4 Shale and thin stone (SEEN) ....ccc04 covscnses ecnesens cocees nenn sees 1 foot 


Mr. Steiner’s quarry shows a singular fault or variation of bedding 
In oblique seam crosses the face of the exposure, and on the freshly 
uarried edges the bedding is very evident. On one side of the seam, 
hich may be called the lower side, the beds are nearly all thick, run- 
ing from five to eight inches above, and reaching twelve inches below. 
hese thick beds terminate on reaching the seam or joint, their ends 
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being obliquely beveled in consonance with the angle of the slope of the 
seam. On the other side of the seam the beds are conspicuously differ 
ent from the above. The most of them are very thin, running from one 
inch to three inches, and the remainder, the lowest, are sometimes eight 
inches thick, varying from five inches. 





Diagram of the Bedding of the Rock at Mr. Steiner's, 3¢ miles south-east of Cardington. 


SECTION AT THE Lert (Souty) Exp or STEINER’S QUARRY. 


No. 1. Drift wo... cee cece cece cecsec cocece sve ceeces creseecee seceee seceee seeees 4 ft bie 
“2. Beds 5 to 8 inches ......... sresensen nennen coseccnce coceee tosses senses ceeees 6 “ 
“3. Beds 8 to 12 inches ............... cccecececces cesses sonnnnnnn arsannnen eee 3 “ 
Total .........ccccscscnsesecces onanne nonenenne sececs sosees cosees sescesoes 133° 6 “ 
SECTION AT THE NORTH Enp or Mr. STEINER’s QUARRY. 
No. 1. Drift 0.0... 00... ccc. eenonenen cecnce ucecen cosnee sannen nennen ceeee cee cee cesses seees 4 ft. 
“ 2. Thin beds (1 to 3 inches) ............ cccese ser sscees nennen nunnon snonen one 6“ 
“ 3. Thicker beds (5 to 8 inches) ........- u... csssccses onnnnuenn onnannenen 2° 63m 
Total 0.0.0... .cc0ce cossccces cocssccee cossecess sesesenes cosscsees eossceecs 26 @ 
SECTION AT MR. CoNARD’s QuARRY. 
No. 1. Hard-pan Drift ........... 200200000 ccscce cocees coseceses sosces concesone seenes 3 ft. 
“ 2. Thin beds of about 2 inches ......... .ccssceee cosees ons cee nenenn soswencs 3 “6m D 
“ 3 Beds 12 inches...... seronenen sononnene nannonnen sunnonnne cosees sanananen seeees 2. 
Total .......2. ccssccece cossccces sonnnenen ann nenn soseneees soeveeese cesses gs“ 6 “ 
SECTION aT Mr. Brooxs’s Quarry. 
No. 1. Hard-pan Drift ........... 222 cssccssce soccncces socsceses seseseces conse ssaeescooese 10 ff— 
“ 2, Sandstone, beds 2 to 4 inches...... ....sscccccsee coecee secees conees sonssenes 5" 
“ 3, Sandstone, beds 8 to 12 inches ..........0. oneneneen nonnnnone soeeceace sonen 6 '* 
“4, Shale (reported) ...... .ccccses sscssseee nensonnnn sosseseee sscesses someones nenne 1 ‘“ 
Total ....cccce sescsccee cesses sence cssvccees coscee costae seavas sesees sees cesses 25 ‘f 


Below No. 4 of the section at Mr. Brooks's quarry, sandstone is seid # 
occur again; but it is probably closely underlain by shale, and belong® 
to the transition beds seen in No. 4 of the general section at Mt. Gilead. 
It is noticeable that the most valuable portion of the Berea grit, vit, 
the heavy beds near its base, becomes much thinner in passing south 
into the central part of the State; that the whole becomes finer-grainel, 
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and that thin beds of alternating sandstone and shale succeed the thick 
beds before the main shale bed appears. 

The Berea grit is also exposed and slightly wrought on Mr. T. N. Hick- 
man’s land, S. E. } section 11, Gilead, and on Furbay Conant’s, near Mr. 
Hickman’s. 

Bedford Shale—The only evidence there is of the continuance of the 
Bedford shale into Morrow county consists of the difference between the 
Cleveland shale and that seen to lie below the quarry of Mr. Brown at 
Iberia, and immediately below the sandstone and shale (No. 4) at Mt. 
Gilead. The Cleveland, as seen at Mt. Gilead and one or two points 
further south, is of a dark or blackish color, somewhat slaty. The shale 
underlying the heavy stone at Iberia is blue and fine, not showing any 
slaty structure, and may represent the Bedford. 

Cleveland Shale—This shale, which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as the 
base of the Waverly group, and thus as forming the base of the great 
Carboniferous system, may be seen in the section at Mt. Gilead. It occu- 
pies the lowest portion of the shale of No. 5, and lies in the bed of the 
stream. It is supposed to have a thickness of about 50 feet, and to be 
flowed by the Erie shale and sandstone (400 or 500 feet in Cuyahoga 
“unty), which is followed by the Huron shale (the great black slate). 
There is an exposure of similar shale in the low banks of the creek near 
8. Woodbury, on N. W. } lot 9, in the northern part of Peru township, 
Where the following section, in descending order, may be made out : 


e 
SECTION IN CLEVELAND SHALE NEAR SOUTH WOODBURY. 


No.1. Silicious limestone. This is of the same very hard texture, 
blue color, and general appearance as the limestone at 
Mandeville’s quarry, belonging to the Cuyahoga shales 
and sandstone ; also the same as some very hard nodules 
in the sandstone. It is here in one continuous bed. It 
breaks with difficulty, and with silicious fracture ........... 3 in. 
2. Blackish slate, somewhat like the slate at Cardington (Hu- 
ron), but more similar to that at the bottom of the sec- 
tion at Mt. Gilead, seen ............cecece sosceeeee cones sesseneee sense 6 ft. 


©z 


Total ........ccccccsces cecoes secces sennannen cusses cee snnennnse apeeseseees 6 ft. 3 in. 

The exact relations of this exposure to the great group of shales that 

make up the interval between the Hamilton and the Berea grit, it is im- 

P88ible to state. It is thought, however, that the horizon of the bottom 

" the Berea grit passes about half a mile east of this point, judging 

Mm the topography ; and if that be correct, there is no doubt this shale 
longs to the Cleveland. 

On the contrary, the frequent slight exposures of black slate through- 
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out Peru township, and especially in the banks of Alum Creek, make 
evident that the underlying Erie shale, if it exists at all, must be 
duced to a few feet in thickness. The absence, then, of the Erie sh 
or its great attenuation, makes it uncertain whether the above expos 
may not belong to the Huron. It bears a resemblance to some porti 
of the Huron. In the absence of fossils, it will be necessary to leave 
designation conjectural. 

The Erie Shale——The existence of this shale in Morrow county 
altogether hypothetical. The most southern point at which it has b 
observed is in Polk township, in Crawford county. It is not known 
exist in Delaware county, which lies next south of Morrow, but it x 
have the thickness there of a few feet. This horizon, owing to its sh 
character, is generally deeply buried under the Drift. On the accom 
nying map this shale is represented as running out, but the evidence 
that effect is not conclusive. 

Huron Shale.—This shale underlies the western tier of townships, 
eastern limit leaving the county near the south-west corner of Benni 
ton township and the north-west corner of Washington township. 
is well exposed at a number of places, especially along the valley of 
East Branch of the Olentangy, in Westfield and Cardington townsh 
and along Alum Creek, in Peru township. The exposure at Carding 
amounts to about twenty feet. It is here in very thin beds (zz to x of 
inch), and parts, under the weather, into small chips. When wet it 
no unctuous feel, but keeps its color and texture. It is rather firm, : 
of a black color. It contains no concretions, or hard masses. An 
crustation of alum forms on the exposed edges of the beds, but very li 
pyrites can be seen. The beds have a slight dip east. 

The black slate, or Huron shale, is exposed in the banks of the cr: 
on lot 13, land of Annis Oliver, and at other points below. At Benedi 
mill, lot 16, twenty feet may be seen. It is here, also, of a very ho 
geneous character, like that at Cardington. 

This exposure is approximately forty feet below that at South Woodb1 

At West Liberty the following section, in descending order, may bese 


No. 1. Hard-pan Drift........... cece cesses ccseee ccaces con seeces coenes ceceen anne 20 ft 
6 2, Thin slate ...... ......00. cecese cosscesee sovececes seseeeeee seeeee casees soneen ee 6“ 
« 3. Blue, silicious limestone, like that at South Woodbury. In 
one bed 20... ccc essen sun cee onnnnnnn see san cosees coe cesses coneee cee san annen din. 
“ 4. Thin, homogeneous slate ......--err snosnseonononsononsnnnnnnnnonnnsene 30 “ 
Total 2.0... .ccccccce ceseee nennen even sensnusen seceee nese coecee sen en 56 ft. 4 in. 


Along Alum Creek, about half a mile north of the county line, ! 
Huron shale is well exposed. Indeed, there is nearly a constant expos 
of the black slate along that creek south from South Woodbury to 
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county line. The excavation by the creek is, on an average, about 
twenty-five feet in the slate. Many of the little ravines joining the 
creek show it in their banks. In the south-western part of the township 
of Peru are what are known as ‘‘slate knobs” along the Olentangy, 
which have a sparseness of soil and too easy drainage, making them poor 
for agriculture. 

At Westfield the black slate is exposed in the banks of the East Branc 
of the Olentangy, on the land of J. B. Trindle. It was also struck in 
digging for the foundations for the flouring mill half a mile below West- 
held. 

The Drift—The whole county is heavily covered with northern Drift. 
It embraces stones of all sizes, irregular patches of stratified gravel and 
sand, and much clay. The mass of the whole is made up of that usually 
denominated “blue clay,” although the blue color is only found at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet, the action of the air and water on the 
iron and other substances contained in it having produced hydrated, im- 
pure peroxides that pervade the soils and the clay to about that depth. 
The Drift is usually perfectly unassorted; yet at Mt. Gilead, where there 
seems to have been an accumulation of standing water about the foot of 
the glacier, the upper portion of the Drift clay is very fine, and free from 
stones and gravel. This clay here also shows the exceptional character 
of stratification, although the lamin® are considerably disturbed, not 
lying so true and nearly horizontal as in the laminated clays at Fremont 
orat Cleveland. The average thickness of the Drift would probably not 
exceed forty feet. It seems to be thicker in the northern part of the 
county than in the southern. 

About a mile above Mt. Gilead the left bank of the East Branch of the 
Olentangy consists, so far as seen, of hard-pan, containing bowlders 
throughout from top to bottom, and measures sixty-four feet nine inches. 
This was a fresh exposure, where the washing over the dam had laid it 
bare. Only ten feet of the blue hard-pan can be seen, the lower portion 
being hid by debris. The thickness of the oxidated Drift was about 
eighteen feet. One very large northern bowlder was seen projecting 
fom the bank, just above the lowest part of the brown hard-pan. Half 
‘mile below Westfield the banks of the same creek show thirty-one feet 
Seven inches of Drift, made up according to the following section, in 
deccending order : 


SECTION OF THE DRIFT NEAR WESTFIELD, Morrow County. 


No.1. Hard-pan (unstratified) .........200 240000 cesses snccee sonen nennen eee 21 ft. 
“ 2. Gravel (stratified) ............000 csscesces cossecese sonsonons ananen sonne ee 10 “ 


Total thickmess.............csscc ccssccece nennen cocece cosees sonne 31 ft. 
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in the valleys of those streams that flow southward from the watershed 
there is a steady increase in the amount of exposure of the underlying 
rock, until the banks become constantly rocky, and at last show sixty to 
a hundred feet excavation in the solid rock. This increasing erosion 
of the rocks in the valleys of the southward-flowing streams, in passing 
southward, is noticeable even within the limits of Morrow county. In 
the township of Canaan the black slate is not exposed at all, and in 
Tully township, Marion county, it is only exposed at two or three points, 
although crossed by streams in both townships. In Crawford county, 
which lies immediately north of Morrow, there is not a single exposure 
of the black slate, although it is crossed repeatedly by the largest streams 
of the county. On the contrary, in the southern part of Morrow county, 
the banks of Alum Creek afford almost a constant exposure of the black 
slate, and some of the small tributary valleys, that are dry except in 
the freshet season of the year, are also deeply dug in the same formation. 
From this the conclusion is inevitable that whatever the force or forces 
that deposited the Drift in Ohio, they operated latest toward the north- 
west. As there is no essential difference in the composition and arrange- 
ment of the Drift toward the south, it is necessary to infer either that 
the cause of the Drift was one of great duration, or that it has recurred 
in full force in the north-western part of the State since its withdrawal 
from the central part. The same kind of force must be applied to both 
Localities. 

Glacial marks were seen at a single locality in Morrow county. They 
Were noted on fragments removed by the quarrymen at the quarry of Mr. 
David Steiner, three and a half miles south-east of Cardington ; but their 
direction could not be ascertained. 

Was and Springs.—In the eastern half of the county there is no diffi- 
Culty in obtaining water for the household and for dairy purposes. The 
Sandstone underlying is apt itself to give a ferruginous character to the 

SPrings that issue from it; but the most of the springs and wells that 
Bive an irony taste derive the i iron, as a carbonate, from the Drift gravels 
“nd sands with which that part of the county is well supplied. That 
ind of water is very often met with in the eastern part of the county. 
the western half of the county the water of wells and springs is very 
Often sulphurous. Some very strong sulphur springs occur in that part 
Of the county, issuing directly from the black slate. Some very remark- 
able and copious sulphur springs occur in Peru township. The following 
list, with the adjoined columns, will convey a very good idea both of the 
thickness of the Drift and of the nature of well water obtained in differ- 
ent parts of the county : 
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WELL AND SPRINGS. 








2 2 3 
: age | 
Owner's name, | Location. [SEF 512 Through Remark 
823 
EERIE 





D. W. Mosher 
Fountain Kenny 





|Gravel and sand] Good water 
22 Clay and gravel] Good water 


rock. 
Clay, then sand] Good water 


Lincoln town'p| 14 





3 miles east of 





William Powel 
J. Wood 










Cardingtor on 
Richard Wood 8. Woodbury ae 
Annis Oliver .. Lot 13, Peru tp, i “in 
John Osborn, Lot 18, i Good rater 


Lots, © 


Lot 13, « ; 
West Liberty... 22 | 8130| In gravel, on 
lee 


“| Sulphur wa 





Sarah Gray... 
H. J. Rexroad 


Lawrence MeDani Is| Lot 7, southern 
part of Peru. 19 | 16 |35) Clay... 
Joseph Eaton. „u... Lot 21, Hin S.W, 
i ae] 18] Clay and hard- 
pan .... 


en] 24 u 





Strongly chi 











Blue clay ....... | 
Blue clay and 
gravel . .| Good water 





5 Blue clay „| Very little + 





Sec. 16, South 
Bloomfield.. 





Blue clay and 








.| Good water. 
Andrew French ...... KB 2) re} 


William Smith Bloomfield P.O, 
M. A, Sprague “ 2 
J. W. Ramey 


Ransom How 





Onlysupage 
Blue clay .......| Copious wat 
Brown clay and 
gravel went Good water. 


© Vide 
“ fin 










Sparta ... 









Antiphas Dexter.....| 
Dr. Aug. Sweatland 
I. ©. Cook. 

John Maguire 
William Halt: 
Charles Harri 
Daniel Leonard 


Lewis Leonard. 
Daniel Lyon. 
E. W. Miles . 
Daniel Brown . 
Timothy Drake 
Average depth 

Abram Cole . 

James Duneal 













3 ‘Glay and sand. 


Lot 16, Chester, 
Y mile east of 
Chesterville. 3 











Sec. 34, Wash- | 
ington...) 12 | 1022) Blue clay and 
shale... 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Quicklime, Building Stone, Brick.—The county is entirely destitute of 

stone for making lime. The quarries in the Corniferous limestone at 
Delhi, in Delaware county, have furnished most of the quicklime used in 
the county. Since the construction of the chartered roads, the operators 
of which are allowed to collect toll of travelers, many consumers have 
been diverted from Delaware county to lime-kilns in Marion, to which 
access from Morrow county is still free. The county is well supplied 
with building stone of the best quality. The openings in the Berea 
grit at Iberia, Mt. Gilead, and near Cardington are widely known, and 
supply a great extent of territory with stone of an excellent quality. It 
has already been remarked that the grain of the Berea grit becomes 
finer in the central parts of the State, while at the same time the heavy- 
bedded portion becomes much reduced. This is noticeable in Morrow 
county, where it is considerably used for purposes for which it would not 
be well adapted in the northern portion of the State. There is no way 
of ascertaining the annual product of these quarries, owing to the fre- 
quent change of ownership and the lack of records of sales. The prices 
at Iberia, given by Mr. Brown, are as follows. They would not vary 
much from those at Mt. Gilead and Cardington, although Mr. Brown has 
unusual natural facilities for working his quarry : 

Small thin stone for common walls and foundations sells for $1.00 per 
Perch of 25 cubic feet; spalls, 40 to 50 cents per wagon load; flagging, 
8 cents per square foot; stone, four to six inches thick, $1.50 to $2.00 
Per perch; best heavy blue, even and fine-grained stone, for bases to 
monuments, 10 to 40 cents per cubic foot. 

Gravel and sand from the Drift are abundant in the eastern portion of 
the county. It is not usual to meet with these materials in the Drift in 
the shale and slate area. For brick, tile and common red pottery, the 
Clays of the Drift, when sufficiently free from small stones, are well adapt- 
ed. Yet there are not many manufacturing establishments of this kind 
in the county; only three were met with in the survey of the county. 
This probably is due to the abundant supply of good building stone and 

the prevalence of a heavy forest in the settlement of the county. The 
Material used by Messrs. Miller and Smith, at Mt. Gilead, is fine, entirely 
free from gravel, and somewhat indistinctly assorted, though not arranged 
in layers like that at Fremont, in Sandusky county. The bank presents 
a massive section of fifteen feet, appearing somewhat like the ‘ Bluff for- 
Mation” of the Missouri river, though less arenaceous. It passes below 
into clean, gray quicksand. It makes a very fine brick, of even texture 
and perfect outline, the angles and corners being well filled. Near 
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Cardington Mr. Abram Hickson makes brick and tile, and on section 7, 
Troy, Mr. W. T. Appleman makes enough to supply the demand in a 
limited neighborhood. 

Salt.—At West Liberty Mr. James Flemming owns land on which, in 
the year 1818, a well was sunk to the depth of about 330 feet. From the 
brine obtained a few bushels of salt were manufactured. Mr. Barton 
Whipple, of West Liberty, the only man who could be found cognizant 
of the facts, reports, by letter, that there were no indications of salt or 
any salt-lick within forty rods of the well. The well was drilled by A. 
Walker, but the water did not rise to the top. By means of a thin cop- - 
per tube, 75 feet in length, and a pump, they succeeded in raising enough, 
to make about fifteen bushels of salt. The tube then “collapsed,” andif 
no further efforts were made to extract the brine. Four years ago another 
drill was made at the same place for the purpose of reaching oil, and Mr 
Whipple says the same deposit of brine was struck at about 330 feet. [2 
is the impression of some that the location of the well at West Libert— 
was determined by the occurrence of “deer-licks” in that neighborhooamm 

A well was drilled a few years ago west of Iberia, near the county lin__ 
for the purpose of finding oil. It passed through shale and slate = 
far as it was prosecuted, which was to the depth of 200 feet. This show 
the strike of the Berea grit to be at some point further east, and thee- - 
posure of the same in Tully township, Marion county, a few miles we ı 
of this well, must be an outlying mass. 

For mineral paint the shale lying below the Berea grit seemsto @& 
adapted. It has been used to good advantage by Mr. Brown at Iber ma 
It is dried, ground, and mixed with boiled linseed oil, making a bl we 
paint. It is also worthy of being tested as a fire-clay and for pottery. 

Several deposits of bog ore were met with in the survey of the coun %y. 
It occurs on land of Samuel Elder, S. E. } section 24, Washington, and on 
that of James Thomas, in the same scction. The hydrated peroxide 
which constitutes the ore in most bog deposits here seems to be associa t-ed 
with a considerable spathic iron ore, or carbonate of iron. At Mt. Gilead 
there is a copious deposit of carbonate of iron on the rock blufis of & he 
creek, associated with calcite. Other deposits of bog ore were seen IR 
the eastern part of the county. One is in section 5, Franklin townsh ZP» 
land of Calvin Blair and of John Blair. A small deposit of crag, or C# 
mented gravel, may be seen on Milton Lavering’s land, in the left beak 
of the North Fork of Owl Creek, section 5, Franklin. It is due to thedi® 
charge of calcareous water from the bank, the source of which it is not 
easy to explain. 

The economical value of the black slate consists in the supplies of oil 
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and gas for which it is noted both in Ohio and Virginia, as well as in 
Pennsylvania. There are no productive oil or gas wells in Morrow 
county, but there is much reason to suppose the formation which supplies 
them in other places is equally charged with these mineral products in 
thiscounty. Many copious gus jets have been struck in the area of the 
slate in digging common wells. In one case, near West Liberty, the dis- 
charge was so sudden and so great that the laborers were greatly in 
danger of suffocation. An associate who descended thoughtlessly to aid 
those overpowered lost his life. A passing stranger being summoned, he 
in like manner was overcome, and died before he could be rescued. 
Those who were in the well in the first place were finally raised and 
resuscitated. Other similar gas streams have been encountered in other 
Parts of the slate area. Sometimes the water in wells shows a constant 
slow escape through it of gas in the form of bubbles, indicating a con- 
* tinuous discharge of this substance from the black slate throughout the 
Drift. This subject has been fully discussed by Dr. Newberry in the first 
volume of the final report. 

The chief material resource of Morrow county lies in the rich and 
Varied soil with which it is furnished. It is necessarily an agricultural 
county, rather than a mining or manufacturing county. It partakes 
largely of the prominent features that are common to the most of north- 
western and northern Ohio, yet it has not that flatness of surface and 
samneness of agricultural capacity witnessed in the counties included in 
the “‘Jacustrine area,” or even in those of the extensive tract in north- 
western Ohio known as the Black Swamp. It is just south of the great 
Watershed, or rather lies on its broad summit, just far enough south to 
have a slow drainage into the Ohio river. Its soil depends almost en- 
ited on the northern Drift, and not on the character of the underlying 
roc 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF DELAWARE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Delaware county embraces the geographical center of the State. It 
lies immediately south of Marion and Morrow, and north of Franklin, 
which contains Columbus, the State capital. On the east it joins Knox 
and Licking, and on the west Union. Its area, officially stated at 283,289 
acres, embraces 81,975 acres of arable land, 104,649 acres of meadow or 
pasture land, and 96,665 acres of uncultivated or woodland. Its average 
value per acre, exclusive of buildings, is $33.44, that of Franklin county 
being $57.42, and of Hamilton, which contains the city of Cincinnati, 
$84.39. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Scioto and Olentangy Rivers cross the central portion of the 
county from north to south. These streams, with their tributaries, con- 
stitute the drainage system of the county. The Scioto is the larger 
_ stream. They are both subject to sudden and very great increase of vol- 
ume in freshet time. They afford many excellent water-power privi- 
leges, some of which have been improved by the erection of mills for 
flouring and manufacturing. As they are inclosed, throughout most of 
the county, by high banks that are often rocky, they may be dammed 
with case and security to adjoining lands. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The eastern portion of the county is rolling, particularly the sand- 
stone districts. This is due partly to the original unequal deposit of the 
Drift, and partly to the effect of streams which have dug their channels 
through it, and into the rock, in some instances, to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

The area of the shale and black slate was at first generally flat, but 
the streams and all little ravines have so roughened the surface that it 
should now be called rolling, or undulating, although there are yet many 
wide flat tracts. The belt underlain by the shale and black slate is sep- 
arated from the limestone belt by the valley of the Olentangy, which, 
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with its tributaries, constitutes an important system of drainage. 
whole limestone district, which embraces all that part of the county 
west of the Olentangy River, except that underlain by the Waterlime, 
is moderately undulating, the surface being worn by erosion into shal- 
low depressions, which, near their junction with larger streams, be- 


come ravines bounded by steep bluffs. 


flat, especially in the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and Scioto. 
deeply eroded valleys of the Scioto and Olentangy constitute the most 
marked topographical features of the county. In the southern part of 
the county these valleys are deeply cut in the underlying rock. The 
divide between them at a point west of Powell is one hundred and 


twenty-five feet above the Scioto. 
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The 


The district of the Waterlime is 


The 


That interval is made up mostly of 


the beds of the underlying limestone, the Drift not having an average 


thickness of over twenty-five fect. 


The descent to the Olentangy is 


usually very gentle, occupying sometimes the space of a mile or more on 
either side; while the valley of the Scioto is narrower, and its banks 


more frequently rocky and precipitous. 


The valley of the Olentangy is 


excavated for the most part in the black slate or the underlying shale, 
This fact may 


but that of the Scioto is cut in solid limestone strata. 


account for the greater breadth of the former. 
In the north-western part of the county the valley of the Scioto is 
Srikingly different from the southern part. 


that the same valley presents in Marion and Hardin counties. 


It has here the features 


The 


bluffs are never rocky. The general level of the country is but little 


above the level of the water in the river. 


The stream has not yet cut 


itgchannel throughout this part of its course through the Drift, and in 
traveling along its valley one is forcibly reminded of the strong resem- 
blance of the face of the country to the Black Swamp region ‘of north- 
It is a natural and reasonable inference that this portion 

of the country has had a very different superficial history from the south- 
“Mm and eastern parts, and one that allies it more to the Lake Erie val- 


Vii Ohio. 


ley than to the Ohio slope. 


These Black Swamp features prevail in the 


”nships of Radnor and Thompson, and in the north-western part of 


10to. 


RAILROAD ELEVATIONS. 


Above Lake Erie. Above the Ocean. 


Morrow county line (C. C. C. & I. R. BR.) ............ 
Ashley (C.C.C. & I. Ru Ro) nenn mann mare 


en 
Delaware 
Ber] in 
Lewig Center 
18 


405 feet. 


ic 


970 feet. 


977 
970 
943 
946 
952 


“ 


6c 
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Soil and Timber.—The soil generally is dependent on the nature of € 
northern Drift. In this the various essentials, such as iron, lime, pa 
phorus, silica, magnesia, alumina, and soda, are so thoroughly mixed an 
in so favorable proportions that the strength and fertility of the soil are 
very great. The depth of the soil has the same limit as the Drift itself, 
which is, on an average, about twenty-five feet. The soil is more gravelly 
and stony in the rolling tracts. The stones come partly from the under 
lying rock, but mainly from the Drift. They are common along all the 
valleys of streams and creeks and in shallow ravines. They are made 
to appear superficial by the washing away of the clayey parts of the Drift, 
and are not due to any Drift agency acting since the deposition of the 
great mass. The north-western part of the county has a heavy clayey 
soil, with some exceptions. This clayey, flat land is comparatively free 
from superficial bowlders. Very little gravel can be found except in the 
line of gravel knolls that passes north-westwardly through Radnor town- 
ship. The valleys of the streams, however, show a great many northern 
bowlders, as in other parts of the county. Besides these general charac- 
tere of the soil of the county, a great many modifications due to local 
causes will be seen in passing over the county. There are some marshy 
accumulations, which, when duly drained, are found to possess a soil of 
remarkable ammoniacal qualities, due to decaying vegetation. The 
alluvial river margins possess a characteristic soil, strongly contrasting 
with the generally clayey lands of the county. They are lighter and 
warmer, while they are annually renewed, like the countries of low 
Egypt, by the muddy waters of spring freshets, and are hence of * 
haustless fertility. . 

The whole county was originally wooded with deciduous trees, ~« 
were associated, in the eastern portion, with a few species of ecm 
Rev. J. H Creighton, of Delaware, has kindly furnished the fok__v 
list of 


Trees, Suruss, AND Woopy Vines Founp GRoOWING IN DELAWARE Cola! 


Abies Canadensis...........0. seen Michx. Betula nigra.......ccccscccece een | met 
Acer saccharinum ...... ccscsseee scenes Wang. Bignonia capreolata........nun amo 
66 rubrum 00.00.00. sensnnnun cece cones L. Crataegus cordata een — 
* ÄRSYCarpuUm ......0c000 cescee enernn Ehr. “ OXYcantha... une u 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia............ Michx. “ COCCINER une 0er 
Alnus incana...ecensecneeerenereersenn ens Willd. “ FLAVA .occceces en en - 
Amelanchier Canadensis......... Torr &Gr. Cornus florida...... .cccceee sossseres - 
Asimina triloba ......... ecece cesses eee Dunal. “© Canadensis ........ seco oe 
Aesculus glabra ...... ssscsses cosee one Willd. “ paniculata con — I 
Benzoin odoriferum ......... cr. Nees. “alternifolia. ...... nen —. 
Betula papyracea.. ..zeereee ernennen ons Ait. (?) Carya alba cc sonen = Mi 
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Carya tomemtoga ...... 0.0.0. sescseesees Nutt 

“ glabra .....ccccecececececeee cosees Torr 
“© MICTOCATPA......2. seccsseeres coe Nutt. 

#6 POFCINA 2...0.000 cesces sosesoeee eve Nutt. 
Clematis Virginians ......... 0.0... L. 
Corylus Americana ............ 0.0... Walt. 
Celastrus scandens...... ccs... cesses L. 
Castanea VESCA ...... .ccccceee nennen L. 
Cercis Canadensis ...........000. 000... L 
Carpinus Americana......... .....00+. Michx 
Cephalanthus occidentalis ......... L. 
Celtis crassifolia ......... 000000 0000000. Lam. 
Diervilla trifida ...... ..cc.cce sossesees Moench. 
Evonymus atropurpureus........... Jacq. 
“ Americanuß ...... ce. L. 
“ Obovatus .........22 sees. Nutt. 
Fagus ferruginea ......... ..-.scsee sence Ait. 
Fraxinus Americana ................. L. 
“ VITICIS.........00. ceases cones Michx. f. 
“ quadrangulata ............ Michx. 
“ sambucifolia............... Lam. 
Gleditschia triacanthus .............. L. 
Hamamelis Virginica.. ............... L. 
Hydrangea arborescens .............. L. 
Juglans nigra ......... 200000 cosseseee ees L. 
$6 CIMETOA ones sesessnnn san L. 
Juniperus Virginiana................. L. 
Liriodendron tulipifera .............. L. 
Lonicera grat&.....use. sersaenen cooseeees Ait. 
Morus rubra ...... .ccsce cesceceee secees . L. 
U TRIQT B20... coos sence coceee anne ces L. 
Menispermum Canadensis ......... L. 
Nyssa multiflora............cceeee cesees Wang. 
Negundo aceroides ......... .ssce0 seve Moench 
Ostrya Virgimica.............00 ccscee eee Willd 
Bopulus alba ............c0sc0 nenn soeees L. 
“  balsamifera ...........c.00 00 L. 
“ _ grandidentata ............... Michx. 
“  tremuloides  .............00 Michx. 
 angulata .......neneesenenecn Ait. 
“ monilifera ............ .ccceee Ait. 
IP yrus coronaria 2.0... cceceeees en L. 
> junus serotina ......ccccccces anne vee Ehr. 
“  Virginiana......... cece ee L. 
© Chickasa ...... 0.0.2. 0000000 Michx. 
Etelea trifoliata 2.0... ccce cece ann L. 
EE" latanus occidentalis ...............« L. 
ANUS MitiS 2.0... .0ccce ceevee concee coeees Michx 
rT | s 


Quercus MACTOCATPA ...... seen seen Michx. 

“ alba 2.0... ceescsces nennen nenne . L. 

“ Prinus ......... 200000 00000000. . L. 

“ palustris 2.0... scossesanansnnen DuRoi. 

“ bicolOr....eeseeooes onnnnner ann Willd. 

. falcata ......0.0 ceeces ceceee cooeee Michx. 

“ tinctoria ...... sanssesennonennen Bart. 

“ THIQTA 20.005 eenere nennen nennen L. 

‘ aquatica Catesby. 

“ rubra “sessenseonnonsneen nenne L. 

“ Phiellos ...... one sevecs een cee cee L. 

“ COCCITIOR 20.006 00 scence ces coees Wang. 

Rosa etigera 2.0... cece ee ceceee convenes Michx 

§© LUCIDA... essen enensnonsonnnennn nn Ehr. 

“ yubiginosa ceenener cee cee cee eee cee L. 

“ land ......2. ceveen coe cee Lee ano nen Ait. 

* Carolina ...sersreenn cee nassen cee ene L. 

Robinia pseudacacia......... 20.0000 L. 
Ribes Cynosbati......... 2.0.00 cesses ee 

 1acustra rn Poir. 

Rhus glabra... .......cccce csc cee cee onen L. 

“ typhina 0.0... ee see cee cee cee cence L. 

«  toxicodendron ......... Seesen L. 

Sambucus Canadensis .............. L. 

Sassafras officinale.............. 2.060 - Nees. 

Salix fragilis ...... 000000000 000000 000 coves L. 

Smilax rotundifolia.............. 0.0... L. 

Spiraea opulifolia........ uses ccc ees cee L. 

© salicifolia.. 0.0... ccc ee cee vee L. 

Staphylea trifolia............ ccc ce. sees L. 

Salix humilis.................sceeseeeee. Marshl. 

a: 10 0: ene L. 

*  Tongifolia ..............ccceeeceeeee Muhl 

$6 TNIYT Brennen con eee nn Marsh] 

66 discolor .........cescceeeeseeeereee MUM. 

* Aueida ...... cece eseeseeeeeeeees Muh. 

Tilia AMEOriCana... ...... 0. cee cen cee vee L. 

Tecoma radicans........ cur ses cee eve vecee Juss. 

Thuja occidentalis .. sec eee nenne L. 

Ulmus Americana (pl. Gayt). win Willd. 

*  _ fulva.. seeccsssensseee Michx. 

Viburnum prunifolium bet sn sonen L. 

“ OPULUB 20.00. ann cee cee cee eee L. 

“ acerifolium............00 L. 

Vitis cordifolia ... ... 0.2 0.2000 seen. Michx. 

“  gestivalis....... cn. Michx. 

Vaccinium macrocarpon ............ Ait. 

Zanthoxylum Americanum ........ Mill. 
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wa, in the bed of Perfect’s Creek. It is on land of Oliver Greatrax, and 
is the following section, in descending order: 


No. 1. Sandstone, of the grit of the Berea, not glittering and 


earthy, in beds of 1 to 4 inches, seen ............00. cscecees 3 ft. 
“ 2. Shale—blue, hard......... zeescoens cocsee cccecsece nennen secsceees seereeees 1* 
“ 3. Sandstone, same as No. 1, but in thicker beds of 4 to 6 
IncheB....esscn nenne onnnennon soscececs cocccscecsctns seeacs ceesen seecee nun nn 2 ‘“ 
“4. Shale, like No. 2 0.0... ...... one cceces sannnnnan sansun coe sonnen sae cee cee sonne 8in. 
“5. Sandstone, same as No. 1, seen....eceer aussen cecece concen nonenanen nee 4“ 
Total..eescoseaeesenonsaenonnnen sonsecees san cee nen cee son sestes sesceeaes sos 10 * 8 * 


The bedding of this quarry is irregular, the pieces coming out in all 
hapes lenticularly, and varying in thickness; but the stone is very 
food, the grain being firmer and more like that of the Berea than any 
een elsewhere in the Cuyahoga. 

8.W. 2 section 2, Trenton. In the left bank of Perfect’s Creek, on the 
land of Norman Overturf, the following section may be made out, in 
descending order : 


SECTION on Norman Overturr’s LAND, Trenton TownsHip. 
, 


No.1. Thin-bedded, shaly sandstone, glittering with mica, espe- 


cially on the sides of the bedding .. se cecsssccecsece one O ft. 
“ 2. Beds more even—2 to 5 inches; grit similar to that of the 
Berea ... ... ... 200 s0s0000nn anenonenn socees cncece sonssa nennen soecee soe coe seees 4“ 6in 
“ 3. Very thin and shaly, rather slaty........ ccunnnnneonnnnn nennen onen 6“ 
“4. Beds 2 to 4 inchee .........s2uuen cee cscces cee cee cae san ces son nassen en nenen 6“ 
“5. Slaty sandstone........e sn seosensensonsennsnune cee cee eee cesses ann nen nenn 4 
“ 6. Beds 2 to 6 inches, seen.........cuncresnnsenereonnesn nennen nnn onen ne L 
Total 0.0.0... cc. cee 000000 cen see nenne en san een nennen snnssnnen nennen nenn I 10 © 


The slaty beds of this section, which are wavy and ripple-marked, lie 
irregularly among stone that is of a coarser grain and heavier bedding, 
the heavy beds showing the unusual phenomenon of tapering out, allow- 
ngthe horizon of the slaty layers to rise and fall in the course of a few rods. 

This section, or parts of it, is seen again in the left bank of the Wal- 
tut, below the mouth of the Perfect Creek, on Mr. Overturf’s land. It is 
‘0 exposed a few rods further north, along the left bank of Walnut 

k,on Monroe Vance’s farm. At the latter place some very good flag- 
ring has been obtained from the bed of the creek, but the thickest beds 
Te not over four inches, the most being less than an inch. They afford 
‘€te a fine surface exposure, showing a peculiar sheety and wavy 
Trangement. They rise and fall, shooting up and down at various 
Qgles and in all directions, and are often ripple-marked, reminding the 
server very much of similar thin layers of the Waterlime of the Upper 
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Silurian. Similar beds are exposed on John Ferrier’s land, next ab» 
Mr. Vance’s. They continue also through the farms of Andre Wian 
Hosea Stockwell, Nelson Utley, and James Williamson, a mile and a ha 
above Mr. Vance’s, showing the same characters, and are somewhat us 
for walling wells and for common foundations. Below Mr. Overtur 
section, Mr. Reason Criss owns a bluff of similar stone on the right bam 
of the Walnut. Passing down the Walnut, from the mouth of the P« 
fect, lower beds of No. 6 of the section above given on Mr. Overtur 
land are visible, making in all six feet of beds varying from two tos 
inches in thickness. Although these beds generally have that thickne; 
this number also embraces wavy beds of not more than one-eighth to om 
half inch thick, which strike diagonally across the face of the bluf 
sometimes rising and falling, and running out in either direction, with 
a tapering point, within twenty-five feet, the thickness of the slaty beds 
not being altogether more than four inches. Thus the valuable beds are 
cut up into lenticular pieces of differing thicknesses, and rendered easy 
of quarrying. With the exception of these wavy beds, the whole of 
Overturfs section might be embraced in one number, the beds repre- 
sented by Nos. 1, 3, and 5 being like the above in No. 6, and very unre 
liable, and without extension horizontally. 

Passing further down the creek, just before reaching widow Boyd's 
quarry, the base of the foregoing section shows thicker beds of six % 
fourteen inches, to the amount of about three feet; but before reaching 
the quarry they disappear in the bank, and no more is seen of them. 
But at the quarry of Mrs. Boyd there is a high bank of about twenty 
feet, embracing some of the rock of the foregoing section, and running 
down so as to cover the foregoing thick beds. Here the thickest stone 
taken out is fourteen inches, but no bed is constantly of that thickness. 
Indeed, the whole of it, even in the bed of the creek where the quarrying 
is done, appears thin-bedded, and it is difficult to say where the hori 
of the above thick beds really is. It is certain, however, that to complete 
the downward section from Overturf’s to this place it is necessary to add: 


No. 7. Beds heavier, sometimes 14 inches, with some slaty beds... 5 ft. 6 in. 


At Mrs. Boyd’s quarry some fine stone for heavy bridge abutments is 
being taken out (summer of 1872). It is of a fine grain, blue color, and 
a thickness of about eight inches. When it comes from below the wateh 
sometimes the thinner slaty beds are compacted and adhere together, ® 
that the stone appears nearly all in beds of four to fourteen inches. 

Descending the creek still further, there occurs an interval of no & 
posure, but from the dip of the beds where last seen, and from the chs" 
acter of the stone where next exposed, it is certain the creek has mse 
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its way to a lower horizon in the formation. It is necessary to add, 


therefore : 

No. 8. (Seen above the bridge over the creek, east from Sunbury, and 
near Boyd’s qurrry ; also below the bridge at the top of the 
bluff, right bank.) Irregular, rough, full of oblique divi- 
sional planes, fragmentary, and sometimes concretionary, 

and in large masses.. nassen see ces cee eeees 
“ 9. Regular beds of 2 to 4 inches... sees w 4S 

“10. Massive, or concretionary and ‘irregular, with ‘oblique divi- 
sional planes, somewhat irony, with shaly deposits and part- 
TQS, SEEN .. 0.0. ... ee cee ces cee eee cee cee cee cee con cee see cee nenne nsnnnn en nsn nenn LO | 

The shale sometimes crumbles out of No. 10, leaving the heavier stone, 
Chus showing a tendency to caverns; but these holes are not of great 
depth, because of the unstable character of the rest of the rock. In some 
Places No. 9 is entirely lost, and Nos. 8 and 10 unite, making a very 
FoOugh and angular stone, with a thickness of twenty feet or more. The 
Bed of the creek here is made up of irregular angular pieces, instead of 
Mat, thin fragments, as at Mrs. Boyd’s quarry and above. This section, 
showing more or less of the beds of Nos. 8, 9, and 10, continues to form 
he bluffs of the stream as far down as the dam. A few rods below the 
Zum the left bank is thirty-eight feet high, and is covered with a deposit 
“=f travertine, or carbonate of lime, from the top to the bottom. There 
“Misa flow of calcareous water over the bluff. This deposit is porous, and 
~™xnust have at least an average thickness of three feet. Pieces of that 
“®Bhickness have fallen down from the bluff. This carbonate has here no 
™ Stains as of iron, noticed at Iberia, in Morrow county, although it occu- 
pies a similar situation geologically. This travertine has been burned, 

and is found to make a very white and strong quicklime. 

The origin of the calcareous water which deposits this travertine is in- 
~—~volved in much doubt, there being no limestone in that neighborhood, 
—mmor near that geological horizon. 

Just below this travertine, on the same side of the stream, is John 
—MLandon’s quarry, situated a short distance above the mill. This contains 
he base of the section of rough stone already given (Nos. 8, 9, and 10), 

==nd shows as follows: 

No. 10. Additional to No. 10.. ne . 8 ft. 

“ 11. Alternations of beds of shaly sandstone of: 2 to 6 inches, 
and of good beds of solid stone of 6 to 20 inches. The 
individual layers of the slaty sandstone are not more 
than } of an inch thick *......... 0.0... ccc ccc ace nenn cee cee nun en 2 

“ 12. Shale 20... ce ccc ce cee cee cee cen cee ene ces cee ces nennen nnn nenne nennen es 4 “ Gin. 
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Opposite the mill of Mr. McFarland, Mr. Landon owns another qua 
situated a little further down. At this place the exposed section i= 
follows, continuing the numbering from above: 


NO. 11. As above...cnessscsensoennsnnen ces cee cee cnesee ennenn conces seseecece soeees 18 ft. 
12. Shale, as above .........ccceesecccecs cas cos sonen cece seeevscecees none 4“ 6in 
“13. Heavy sandstone, in one bed, sometimes concretionary. 2 “ 
“14. Shale .....0.. 002000 cceces cosscnees aunnnnnen soceceee: conten snnnnrann seenee aes 1 * 
“15. In one bed, sandstone............. nun 1 ‘10 °* 


“ 16. Shale in the bed of the creek, thickness unknown. 


Total thickness of section ....... «22000 000000 an non secese nennen nee 76 


The shale of No. 12 is apt to contain thin but very even beds of goo 
sandstone. Indeed, one heavy bed of sandstone, valuable for railroac 
bridges, and for that purpose here quarried, entirely embraced in this 
shale, gradually thins out horizontally toward the north, and disappears 
entirely in the distance of 22 feet. This is a valuable quarry and furn- 
ishes heavy stone. The same is true of Sprague and Burr’s quarry, 
which is across the creek and near the mill of Mr. McFarland. It isin 
the beds of No. 11 of the foregoing section. 

Passing dowr. the creck to the mouth of the Rattlesnake Creek, no 
further view of the shale underlying the sandstone is obtained. The 
bluffs are bold and rocky on either side, large fallen masses lying at the 
base, breaking the force of freshet currents and concealing the shale 
from sight. 

The foregoing section of the lower portion of the sandstone, Nos. 1 W 
16 inclusive, includes the Berea grit. It shows the imperceptible change 
that takes place between the Cuyahoga and the Berea. There seems 
to be no marked horizon setting off one from the other, yet there 18 4 
lithological difference that mainly consists in the heavier beds and the 
eoarser grain of the Berea. The mica specks are also wanting generally 
in the Berea, although it is probable they would be found in the inclosed 
shale. The Berea may be said to include Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 15; the 
Cuyahoga would embrace Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. The underlying 
shale is represented within the sandstone layers of the base of the Beres 
grit by Nos. 12 and 14; showing a gradual transition, so far as this BC 
tion is concerned, from shale to coarse-grained sandstone, and then to 
the fine and shaly beds of the Cuyahoga. The very rough and fragment 
ary condition of Nos 8 and 10 should be specially noted. It occurs within 
the Berea, and has not been seen elsewhere in that formation. 

Berea Crit.—Besides the foregoing sections in the Berea grit, it is alt 
quarried by Mr. John Knox, in the banks of the Rattlesnake Creek 
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about half a mile above its junction with the Walnut. This quarry, 
worked by Messrs. Landon and Fish, shows the following downward 


section : 

No.1. Drift eee 2 ft. 

“ 2. Beds two to three inches ... ...... -.- 0. sure sen cee estes nen nn nennen 120 

“ 3. Beds six to eight inches ...... .......-.... sen eee eee ernennen nenn OS 

“4. Slaty beds... cece cee cee ce ceee coe ene cee cee cee cee cee san sen cae nen eee 2 in. 
“ 5. Concretionary, rough, worthless ......... ... cu. 40 eee eee 2“ 2% 
“ 6. Heavy beds, four to ten inches....... ........e essen cree OM 

“ 7. Interval hid. 

“8 Thicker beds in the creek, not well seen. 


to 
ofa 


Total occ. ccc cc. cee c cee coe cnc cee cen cee cee coc nenn see tus ann cos son ann eee ann 


"This quarry is probably in the upper portion of the Berea grit. A quar- 
(<> of a mile above Mr. Knox’s quarry is that of Mr. Alfred Williams. 
X Ih is shows about fifteen fect of beds of two to four inches. About a mile 
® wad a quarter north of Harlem, along the South Branch of Spruce Run, 
1=5) =6Homer Merritt’s quarry. The upper portion of his section consists 
Of thin layers of two to six inches. Thicker layers of fourteen or six- 
t«€=<en inches are near the bottom of the quarry. At Harlem Mr. Carey 
Pr eaul owns a quarry, worked by Daniel Bennett, which embraces about 

Vwewelve feet in perpendicular section, of uniform beds of two to six 
\waches. Mr. A. S. Scott’s land joins Paul’s below, and contains two 
ened quarries that supply, like Mr. Paul’s, considerable valuable stone. 
WW Ihe horizons of Mr. Scott’s quarries are identical, and embrace the fol- 
lowing descending section : 


SECTION AT Scotr’s QUARRY, IN HARLEM TowNsHip. 


No.1. Drrift........... cee cee cee cc ee cee cee cee annnnnannesn nn nen nn enn nn een ssn ns sen nanstn nen oF be 
“2. Beds three to four inches, with shaly interstratification ......... 12 “ 
“ 3. Beds eight to twelve Inches ...... ...... cceceeeee sen nennennonenn cee ann cue sn 4“ 

6 Wo) 6: ) et 


These quarries are in the southern corner of Harlem township, on 
= Fall tributaries to Duncan’s Creek, and are probably in the upper por- 
“<n of the Berea grit. 
Still further south, and adjoining Mr. Scott’s, is Sherman Fairchild’s 
=<tion, which embraces good stone, and les in a very favorable situation 
“>x% drainage of the quarry. It is composed of beds of two to eight inches, 
&th shale, making six fect exposed. 

In the N. E.} section 1, Berkshire, on the farm of Truman Perfect, 
bea belonging to the Berea have been considerably wrought formerly. 
Tre exposure occurs along a ravine which also crosses Mr. C. C. Bricker’s 
fara, where similar beds have been opencd, but feebly worked. In the 
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north-west corner of Porter township Mr. Seymour Chambers owns a 
small opening in beds that belong to the Berea. The quarry is in the 
left bank of Walnut Creek, and shows five feet of beds that are from 
two to three inches in thickness. In the N. E.} section 4, Kingston, 
Mr. James Stark has opened the Berea along the Little Walnut. The 
beds are thin, varying from two to four inches. 

In general, the Berea grit in Delaware county is a very excellent stone 
for all purposes of building, and is very extensively wrought at Sunbury. 
It appears, however, to be of a finer grain than in the northern part of 
the State, and the massive beds that characterize it in Lorain county 
are entirely wanting. 

Cleveland Shale.—The Bedford shale, which occurs below the Berea in 
the northern part of the State, seems not to exist in Delaware county. 
The Cleveland. likewise, has not been certainly identified. This is 
partly owing to the meagerness of the exposure of the beds of that hori- 
zon in Delaware county, and partly to the difficulty of distinguishing, 
without fossils, the Cleveland from the black slate (Huron shale). This 
uncertainty is augmented by the attenuation or non-existence of the 
Erie shale, which separates them by a wide interval in the northern 
part of the State. There are a few exposures of black or blackish shale 
in the banks of Walnut Creck in Berkshire township that may be 
referred to the Cleveland. 

This stratigraphical horizon is also exposed below Mr. James Stark’s 
quarry, on section 4, in Kingston township, near a saw-mill. Fragments 
of sandstone and of silicious limestone are strewn along the bed of the 
creek, mingled with northern bowlders. The limestone bed from which 
these fragments were derived was met in digging for the foundations of 
the mill. It is in a single bed, and is comparable to that which occurtey 
at South Woodbury, in Morrow county. It is here, however, five toeigh_ ~ 
inches thick, and is said to be inclosed in the shale. The shale is blu. 
varying to purplish, through the presence of bituminous matter. "3 
crumbles under the weather. Passing from the mill, a few rods do wer: 
the creck there arc seen two beds of this limestone, the upper about on 
and a half inches in thickness and the other about three inches. T Frey 
are sepurated by four inches of shale, and have a coarse-grained, ruasty 
ooating, as at Mandeville’s quarry in North Bloomfield, Morrow count» - 

Huron Shale—This shale has a full development in Delaware coumty. 
Its outcrupping belt is from eight to ten miles wide, and is divided by 
Alum Creek into about equal parts. It graduates downward into a shale 
which is much less bituminous and has a bluish color, and which lies 
directly on the blue limestone quarried at Delaware. It has occasional 
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outcrops on the west side of the Olentangy, but that stream lies, almost 
without exception, along the western edge of the black slate or of the 
ehale underlying. Alum Creek, and nearly all of its small tributaries, 
afford frequent sections of the Huron shale; but they are so unconnected, 
and have so great a resemblance one to the other, that they can not be 
correlated. Hence no correct statement of the thickness of this shale 
can be given. It has been estimated at about 300 feet. 

It would be impossible to mention every point at which this shale is 
exposed in Delaware county; hence only those outcrops will be noted at 
which some features are disclosed which throw light on the general 
character of the formation. 

In the bank of the East Branch of the Olentangy, near the center of 
section 1, Marlborough township, at Kline’s factory, the following section, 
in descending order, was taken. It belongs to the lowest part of the 
Huron: 

SECTION AT Kııne’s Factory. 


No. 1. Thin, bituminous and brittle, similar to the exposure at 
Cardington, Merrow county 7 ft. 


“ 2. Blue shale; calcareous, hard and compact, parting con- 


choidally ; less hard and enduring than limestone; con- 
cretionary, irregular and bilging; seen in the bed of the 
river; this may not be a constant layer; seen............... 6 in. 


Total A | 


Thirty or forty rods below the bridge over the Olentangy, just below 
the union of the East and West Branches, Troy township, the same hori- 
tn is exposed in the left bank of the river, on Jos. Cole’s land, covering, 
however, more of both numbers, as follows: 


Section In Huron SHALE on Jos. CoLe’s Lanp, Troy TownsiirPp. 


No. J. Black slate, the weathered surface of which is divided 
into very thin beds ; includes two beds, of an inch or 
two each, of less bituminous shale, which is blue, if 
damp, but brown when dry and rusted..................... 23 ft. 


“ 2. Blue shale, yet in regular, thin bedding........................ 6 in 
“83 Same a8 No. 1..........ccsee soccer cesses se ceesee cesses cesses cen see cee one 4“ 
“ 4 Bluish or purplish shale, i in thin beds..............ce00 seeeeees 3% 6° 
“ 5. Black slate... sees 8 “ 
“ 6. Massive blue shale, weathering 0 out t superficially i in 1 amall 


rounded pieces or short cylinders, the upper ends of 

which are convex and the lower concave, the equiva- 

lent of No. 2 at Kline’s factory... een Lf 
‘7. Blue bedded shale ; seen............ sr ccc cee cee cee cee coe cee ernennen 


Total .......0. cccccccee cov cee cee ces cee ces ceeeeecsscssseeeesacecesces Ga 


a | co w 
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The black slate also appears in the bed of the river about a mile belor 
Cole’s, on the land of David Dix and Henry Main, and in the bed of Hor* 
shoe Run, in the south-east part of Troy township. ab 

In No. 1, above, are large concretions of hard, black limestone, we 
are horizontally marked with parallel ridges or rings. When roe 
some of them show small gashes or wafer-like cavities. These ce” ov 
tions are common near the base of Huron shale, and are often x 
round, though they more usually show the form illustrated by the ee 


below. 


CONCRKTION IS THE BLACK State, DELAWARE Covxty. TUNER AND A HALF Feet iy Diawere, 0 








Besides those black concretions, there are some irregular caleare== 
masses that are blue and very hard. These calcareous masses in the lo 
portion of the Huron seem to indicate the waning of that conditiom a= 
the ocean that deposited the ITamilton. 

At Delaware, a quarter of a mile below the railroad bridge over te 
Olentangy, the Huron shale appears in the left bank of the river, under 
lain by the shale which has been regarded the equivalent of the Hamil- 
ton. There are no fossils in this underlying shale at Delaware proving 
its Hamilton age, and it will be referred to in the following pages, lo 
avoid a possible misuse of terms, as the Olentangy shale. The slate is 
of its usual thin beds, with some calcareous layers, which are black, and 
about half an inch thick, hardly distinguishable from the slate itself. 
Here are also the round, caleareous concretions, technically called septaria, 
common to the lower portion of the black slate. The line of contact 
of the slate with the shale underlying is quite conspicuous at some dis 
tance from the bluff, the shale weathering out faster, allowing the tough 
beds of slate to project. 
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IECTION AT DELAWARE, COVERING THE Lower Partor THe Huron SHALE AND THE 
WHOLE OF THE OLENTANGY SHALE. 


No. 1. Black slate (Huron shale)...............cccececee coseeeee ee ee 30 ft. 

“ 2. Blue shale, without fossils. in thin beds or massive... 8 ‘ 

“ 3. Blue Limestone... oo... cc. cee ccc cee ccc cnsees soccer ene nn eae ann eee 4 in. 
“ 4. Shale, like No. Qo... cc... ce een cecceeeervecccrccsvecsccessensese 1 4 fF 
“ 5. Blue limestone................ cee cee cee ene cee ces cus ceses ser eve eee 3 
“6 G. Shale, like No. 2......... .cccesse ccssessce sossccces ecoveseee nenn 5 

“ 7. Alternations of blue shale and black slate............... 4 “ 
“. 8. Blue shale, like No. 2......... soasasoannenoonnnnn coneacees secees 4“ 
“. 9. Shale, with concretions of blue limestone that part 


‘ under the weather conchoidally like massive shale. 
These hardened calcareous masses are not regularly 
disposed with respect to each other, but fill most 
of the interval of six feet. They are six to eight 
inches thick, and two to three feet wide horizon- 


“ 10. Shale ? (sloping talus), not well exposed .eeeeanen eneneenn. 10 

“ 71. Bituminous, nearly unfossiliferous, limestone, of a 
black or purplish-black color, hard and crysta line. 
This black limestone shows a few indistinct bi- 
valves. One, which is large and coarse, appears to 


be Aricula pecteniformis, Hall; seen... seen 3S 
“© 12. Interval, rock not S@@D 0.0.0... sccccsces ccsccsee sencceess anne 5“ 


“ 13. Section at Little’s quarry, in the blue limestone (see 
page 96). The upper portions of this are quite 
cherty and pyritiferous. It may be ......... csscesee cn 25 “ 


Total „u... ccssceees coseececs cosecnees cesses sannnnen seeeeeees 101 * 11 “ 


Above Delaware the black slate and the Olentangy shale are frequently 
sen in the left bank of the river. The strike of the slate runs a little 
east of the river at the city, passing through and forming the bluff on 
which East Delaware is situated. The concretions of black limestone are 
fm three inches to three and four fect in diameter, and sometimes 
much larger. Of these Dr. J. S. Newberry says, in the Report of Progress 
for 1869, p. 19: 

“Much of the doubt which has hung around the age of the Huron shale has been 
due to the fact that it has been confounded with the Cleveland shale, which lies 
Serena] hundred feet above it, and that the fossils (without which, as we have said, 
itig generally impossible to accurately determine the age of any of the sedimentary 
Perks) had not been found. Yet, with diligent search, we have now discovered not 
Only foils sufficient to identify this formation with the Portage of New York, but 


€ acute eye of Mr. Hertzer has detected, in certain calcareous concretions which 
ee oe 





*No. 9 here appears the same as No. 6 near the base of the section at Cole’s, in 
’ 
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occur near the base, at Delaware, Monroeville, etc., fossils of great scientific interest. 
These concretions are often spherical, are sometimes twelve feet in diameter, and 
very frequently contain organic nuclei, around which they are formed. These muce 
are either portions of the trunks of large coniferous trees allied to our pines, replaced, 
particle by particle, by silica, so that their structure can be studied almost as wells 
that of the recent wood, or large bones. With the exception of some trunks of tre 
ferns which we have found in the Corniferous limestone of Delaware and Sandusy, 
these masses of silicified wood are the oldest remains of a land vegetation yet found 
in the State. The Silurian rocks every where abound with impressions of eea weeds, 
but not until now had we found proof that there were, in the Devonian age, conti: 
nental surfaces covered with forests of trees similar in character to and rivaling in 
magnitude the pines of the present day. 

“The bones contained in these concretions are those of gigantic fishes, larger, more 
powerful, and more singular in their organization than any of those immortalized by 
Hugh Miller. These fishes we owe to the industry and acuteness of Mr. Hertzer, and 
in recognition of that fact I have named the most remarkable one Dinichthys Herr 
geri, or Hertzer’s terrible fish. This name will not seem ill-chosen, when I say that 
the fish that now bears it had a head three feet long by two feet broad, and that his 
under jaws were more than two fect in length and five inches deep. They are comr 
posed of dense bony tissue, and are turned up anteriorly like sled-runners; the ex 
tremities of both jaws meeting to form one great triangular tooth, which interlocked 
with two in the upper jaw seven inches in length and more than three inches wide. 
It is apparent, from the structure of these jaws, that they could easily embrace in 
their grasp the body of a man—perhaps a horse—and as they were doubtless moved 
by muscles of corresponding power, they could crush such a body as we would crack 


an egg-shell.” 

One mile north-west from Delaware, Mr. Nathan Miller struck the 
black slate, on the west side of the Olentangy, at the depth of twenty-M® 
feet, in digging a well. It may also be seen along a little ravine tribe 
tary to the Delaware Run, near Mr. Miller’s farm, on the land of c.0 
and G. W. Little. Limestone only is seen in the bed of the run a fe 
rods further west. It is blue and fossiliferous. A short distance ® 
higher up the run the black member (No. 11 of the section taken int 
Olentangy at Delaware) is seen in the bed of the same run. _ 

About a mile and a half below Stratford a little stream comes ie" 
Olentangy from the east, bringing along in freshet time a good # 
pieces of black slate. About a hundred rods up this little stre =" 
beds of the black slate appear in situ in the tops of the bluffs, th <* 
tangy shale, with its full thickness of about thirty feet, being ——I 
exposed near its junction with the slate, while in the river the lin" 
beds of the Upper Corniferous are spread out over a wide surf — 
posure. 

In Liberty township, two and a half miles south of Stratfc— 
black slate may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Moorhead, on the # = 
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of the Olentangy, in the banks of a ravine the distance of a mile from 
the river. For a considerable distance from this point, in descending 
the Olentangy, the banks show frequent exposures of the limestone. 
Near Mr. Wm. Case’s quarry, five and a half miles below Stratford, the 
black slate may be seen by ascending a little ravine that comes in from 
the east. The section here is given in describing the Upper Corniferous. 

Just at the county line the slate appears in full force again in the left 
bank of the river, little streams bringing fragments from the west side 
as well as from the east. A perpendicular exposure on land owned by 
Granby Buell of about forty feet consists of about five fect of shale at the 
bottom. It is also seen on the west of the Olentangy, by ascending a 
ravine near the county line, on Archibald Wood’s land, and again, by 
axending another ravine about three-quarters of a mile north of the 
county line, on the land of F. Bartholomew, and it seems to extend about 
two miles west of the Olentangy at its point of exit from Delaware 
county. 

Olentangy Shale—This name is given to that bluish and sometimes 
greenish shale which is so extensively exposed in the banks of the 
Olentangy River, in Delaware county, and which underlies the black, 
tough, but thin beds of the Huron shale. It has a thickness of about 
thirty feet. No fossils have been found in it. It is interstratified with 
a little black slate, and in some of its exposures it bears a striking 
reemblance, at least in its bedding, to the Huron shale. The section 
which has already been given of its exposure at Delaware is the most 
complete that has been taken, and very accurately represents its bedding 

 andcharacters wherever seen in the county. It lies immediately upon 
& hard, blackish, sometimes bluish, crystalline, pyritiferous limestone, 
oron the beds that have been denominated Upper Corniferous in reports 
on the counties of Sandusky, Seneca, and Marion. In the county of 
Franklin, and further south, it is said to be wanting, and the black slate 
lies immediately upon the same limestone beds. It is also wanting in 
Defiance county, the black slate there also lying immediately on the 
beds that contain the only Hamilton fossils there yet discovered. This 
shale embraces occasionally a course of impure limestone that has a blue 
Color and a rude concretionary appearance. On account of easy quarry- 
ing, it is a constant temptation to the people to employ it in foundations. 
It is found, however, to crumble with exposure after a few months or 
years, and change into a soft shaleorclay. Large blocks of it are washed 
Out from this shale just below Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of 
the water coming over the dam at the mill, and have been somewhat 
Used by Mr. John Brundage, near Norton, in Marlborough township. 
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This shaly limestone near the base of the Olentangy shale is imme= 
ately underlain by a very hard crystalline limestone, which is sometir-y 
black, but frequently purplish, containing pyrites in abundance ae 
very few evident fossils. It is exposed and quarried just below Wa} 
in Marion county, but is nowhere wrought in Defiance county. It is 
persistent layer, and occurs in Defiance county. In the report on tft, 
geology of Marion county it has been referred to the Hamilton, where. 
probably belongs, and seems to represent the Tully limestone of Nei 
York. 

The following section in the Olentangy shale will further illustrate 
the bedding and nature of this member of the Devonian. It occurs 
along the banks of a little creek that enters the Olentangy River from 
the west, on land of F. Bartholomew, south-east of Powell: 


SECTION IN THE OLENTANGY SHALE, IN LIBERTY Townsip. 


No. 1. Black slate, with black limestone concretions.. ..........0. cesses 20 ft. 

«2. Blue shale. bedded like the slate, but softer ............ cccsseees 5 
“3. Black limestone, in a broken, lenticular, or concretionary 

COUTSC 2.1... sennennne secncsces secscteee cesses seeseesen cosseceen senses teenecees 8 in 
“ 4. Same as No. 2 ......... cossevsce soseccece avecccces sececnces anannnen secsesseses 5“ 4 * 
“5. Black slate ......... ...c00 cescecsce soveccese vecsen aeees samen socees tosceesce cos 3“ 
“6. Shale, same as No. 2...... ccsceces ennnennen onenonnen soceue sas snanen sesceeee 2 * 
‘“ 7. Blue, irregular, shaly limestone, appearing concretionary ; 

the same as that wasned out of “ blue clay”’ near Waldo; 

comes out in blocks ; in one course ...... zenenenen seronansn nennen 4“ 
“ 8 Same a8 No. 2... aeaonese cocces concsceee senses annann cesses nonsnannn anne nn 10 
* 9. Same a8 NO. 8.........ccece ceceee seceee sonnne nennanenn snsunnnen susanne cosees 3 
«10. Same as No. 2......... ccccce onnnunner soscences covens nonnanone nennen sauna onen 2* 
“11. Same a8 No. 5...... cscccecs sennmenenanenen coveeceee soveeeses seeees oe seems ee 1 “ 
“12. Same a8 No. 2.22... cccceccecces sector snennanen sovees sonserees secaeenes coeaeece 6 “ 
“13. Same a& No. 5......... cccces coeeceecs concosces coenes enscceoes seepenees soseee ce 1“ 
14. Same as NO. 2 ......... sonen onnnen cocececes cneecces coeees ceeeee ceeneeess as es 1232 
“15. Same as NO. 5 .....nsnuronnee sennunnun nennen snnnsn sector cccees soenes sennnenen en 4 “ 
“16. Sameas No. 2.0... sense sonennnunnen soceue cecces sonen sannen nen sonne essen ne 1 “ 
“17. Sameas No. 5....... ccsccecee sonevces vonnunnen scsceeses seesecees aussen ssetes 1 “ 
“18, SameasNo.7 .......ccces covsccees nansnnnan nonunn anne scence sosceeees ananen ee 8 “ 
“19. Shaly (not well seen)........uurssessensnnosnsnonen nen nanunn covees seseenees 15 “ ? 


“90, Hard, dark blue, bituminous limestone, with much chert 

and pyrites; the chert is black, and hard as flint; beds 

three to twelve inches (well exposed) ...... zursen sense seecneees 9“ 6 
‘© 91, Thinner blue beds, with vermicular or fucoidal marks, and 

little chert; fossiliferous; sometimes coarsely granular and 

crinoidal, but mainly earthy or argillaceous, and tough 

under the hammer ; within, this is in beds of eix to twelve 


inches .. .cccccece coc ces costes socccccee covecnces ceeces seccccncs socscccse seceee - 6° 
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No. 22. Limestone in thin or slaty beds, so contorted and yet ag- 
glomerated by chert (which forms nearly one-half of the 
mass) that the whole seems massive; the cher} is dark... 3 ft. 6 in. 

“ %. Beds of blue limestone of four to ten inches, alternating 
with chert beds of one to feur inches; these limestone 
layers weather into beds of one to two inches............... 4“ 
“ 24. Thin slaty beds, with alternating chert beds, the latter 
about an inch thick; where this number forms the bed 
of the creek it does not appear slaty, but massive and 
smooth, like a very promising building stone; the creek, 
where it enters the river bottoms, is on this number, 
and nothing more i8 BCCMD............cccces sennonnenonnan soccer coeees 6“ 


These limestone beds have been quarried for the building of Mr. 
Bartholomew’s residence. They are none of them conspicuously fossil- 
iferous. 

Hamilton and Upper Corniferous.—These names are here associated, be- 
cause whatever Hamilton fossils have been found in the county have 
been detected in that formation that has been described in reports on 
other counties as Upper Corniferous, and because it seems impossible to 
st any limit to the downward extension of the Hamilton, unless the 
whole of the blue limestone be Hamilton. ‘Te shale which has been 
deserii.-d as Olentangy shale was at one time rı -:arded as the only equiv- 
alent of the Hamilton, from the occurrence of H..:nilton fossils in a shaly 
“tcrop at Prout’s Station, in Erie county. But after the survey of the 
County revealed no fossils in that shale, it became evident that it could 
hot be the equivalent of the very fossiliferous outcrop at Prout’s Station, 

4nd should not bear the name of Hamilton. That shale partakes much 
More largely of the nature of the Huron than cf the Hamilton. The 
ame Corniferous is made by Dr. Newberry to cover the whole interval 
tween the Oriskany and that shalc, the Hamilton. being regarded as 
Tn ning out into the Corniferous, its fossils mingling with typical Corn- 
iferons - fossils. In the State ‘of Michigan, however, the term Hamilton 
S been freely applied to these beds, the Corniferous, if either, being 
eared as reduced. The lithological characters of the Michigan Ham- 
ton are the same as those of the Upper Corniferous in Ohio, and it is 
rdly susceptible of doubt that they are stratigraphically identical. In 
10 there is a very noticeable lower horizon that should limit the Ham- 
ton, if that name be applicable to these beds, and if paleontological 
‘idence will not limit it.* 


| nn few words of explanation are neces=..v in connection with the remarks of 
Prof. Winchell, which follow: 
Ist, The shale bed, which is described above u:.:ler the name of Olentangy shale, 
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The blue color, close, crystalline texture, frequent argillaceous dem 
its, and regularity of beds, as well as the occurrence of Hamilton fo 
through the whole of the Upper Corniferous, as described in the re 
on the counties of Sandusky and Seneca, and more especially of Peay 
ing and Defiance, are indications that the Hamilton characters per- t2; 
ing to the formation are confined to the upper thirty-five feet. The 
characters are very well displayed in the quarries at Delaware, Marion, 
and Sandusky, while the characters of the Lower Corniferous, as the 
term has been used by the writer, are seen at the quarries at Delhi, in 
Delaware county, and at Marblehead, north of Sandusky Bay. It is also | 
well exposed in the creek bluffs at Bellepoint, in Delaware county, al- : 
though at that place the beds exposed lie below the Delhi beds. 

The upper surface of th&se beds can be seen on the Olentangy, nest : 
Norton, on the land of J. B. Wyatt, Mary Wyatt, and of John Brundage, | 
where they have been opened for building stone. They are also quarriel “3 
near Waldo, in Marion county, in a similar situation, in the bed of the: 
Olentangy. The only other undoubted exposure of the very highest: 
beds belonging to this formation that is known occurs near Delawat 
likewise in the bed uf the Olentangy. It is mentioned in the sectiond; 


























is supposed by Prof. Winchell to be the rock specifically referred to as the probable 
equivalent of the IIamilton. In this he is in error, as the bed referred to as 3 pow 
ble representative of the Hamilton in Delaware county is one described by Mr. Het 
zer as a light-blue marly stratum, containing concretions with fish remains differe 
from those of the overlying Huron. It would seem from Prof. Winchell’s report that 
he has not encountered this deposit. His Olentangy shale, without some evidest 
to the contrary, I should regard, as he does, as merely a subdivision of the Hum 
shale. 

2d. The Tully limestone ? of Prof. Winchell’s sections is certainly Hamilton, # 
have obtained fiom it Tropidoleptis carinatus, Pterinca flabella, Nyasaa arguta, Spin) 
mucronata, ete. That itis the equivalent of the Tully limestone is not indicated 
any evidence yet obtained. 

3d. The relations of the limestone called Hamilton by Prof. Winchell—the 
alent of the “Sandusky limestone” of our reports—which I have considered & 
tion of the Corniferous group, is discussed in the remarks on the Hamilton 
Vol. I., Part. I., pp. 144-149, and in the report on Erie county, which forms part 
this volume. By reference to the passages referred to, I think it will be seen that 
weight of evidence is decidedly in favor of its being of Corniferous age. 

The cherty lavers which lie between the Huron shale and the quarry-stone at 
aware are probably Hamilton, but the quarry-stone itself. though containing 
fossils which are common to the Hamilton and the Corniferous, has never yielded 
any exclusively Hamilton fossils. On the contrary, I have obtained from it quite 4 
number of Corniferous species—such as Spirifera gregaria, S. macra, Strophodonta hal 
spherica, Prutunerus aratus, which are never known to ascend into the Hamilton. 

J. & 
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the shale outcropping there, under the head of the Huron Shale, and is 
described as a black limestone, hard and crystalline. (No. 11, p. 90, of 
the section at Delaware covering the Olentangy shale.) It is also in- 
cluded in No. 20 of the “section in the Olentangy shale, in Liberty 
township.” 

The exposure near Norton does not show so dark a color, but varies to 
ablue. It occurs there in even, thick courses, that would be extremely 
dificult to quarry except for the natural joints by which the layers are 
divided into blocks. The same is true of its outcrop near Waldo. In 
both places it is a hard, ringing, apparently silicious, tough, and refrac- 
tory limestone, some of the blocks being over two feet thick. It is a 
very reliable building stone, but the abundance of pyrites that is scat- 
tered through it makes it very undesirable for conspicuous walls. It is 
exceedingly fine-grained, and but slightly fossiliferous. At these places 
not more than four or five feet of this stone can be seen, but it has an ob- 
served thickness in the southern part of the county of about nine and a 
half feet. It seems to retain a persistent character, for the same stratum 
is seen to form the top of the Upper Corniferous in Defiance county, on 
the west side of the great anticlinal axis. It is believed to be the equiv- 
alent of the Tully limestone of New York. 

Below these very hard and heavy layers comes the stone quarried ex- 
tensively at Delaware. The quarry of Mr. G. W. Little shows about 
tighteen feet of bedding, in courses three to fifteen inches thick. It is 
for the most part in a very handsome, evenly-bedded blue limestone that 
shows some coarse chert, and, in places, considerable argillaceous matter, 
which renders the walls built of it liable to the attacks of the weather. 
The features of the Hamilton here scem very conspicuously blended 
with those that have been designated more distinctively as belonging to 
the Corniferous. The fossils are not abundant throughout the whole, but 
between certain thin beds many bivalves—Cyrtia Hamiltonensis, Spirifera 
mucronata, Strophomena (rhombowalis?), Strophomena demissa — and one or 
two species of Discina, and various vermicular markings, are common. 
In some of the heavier beds the fish remains that have been described by 
Dr. Newberry, from the Corniferous at Sandusky, are met with, as well 
“the large coils of Cyrtoceras undulatum. 

Mr. Little’s section is as follows, in descending order, dip east : 


SECTION IN THE HAMILTON AT DeLAWare, On10o—QvuARRY OF C. W. LITTLE. 


No. 1. Beds thin (because weathered) and faded, showing rather 
gray than blue, fossiliferous with bivalves, specially with 
Strophomena (rhomboidalis ? ), SHOWN .......6 css cescesees ceseecees 2 feet. 
“ 2. Thin, irregular beds, consisting mostly of chert nodules... 2 “ 
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No. 3. The mass of the quarry: blue limestone, with some bands 
of impure chert; beds usually two to five inches, but 
sometimes ten to fourteen inches; contains Cyrtia, Dis- 
cina, Strophomena, Spirifera ...... enennenen sessocces svvcccces cocsccece - 16 feet 
















In the vicinity of Delaware are several other quarries in the sam 
beds, viz.: 

G. W. Campbell’s, a short distance north-west of Mr. Little’s, on the: 
same section. | 

Harris Allen’s quarry is about a mile south-east of Mr. Little’s, in the 
right bank of the Olentangy. It is on the same horizon, and presents 
the same features. At Mr. Allen’s quarry some blue flagging may be 
seen in process of decay under the action of water and frost, returning 
apparently to shale or clay, the fossils, Cyrtia and Sprirfera, becoming di 
engaged, producing a deposit that may be compared to the shale is: 
which these fossils abound, and which has been termed Hamilton, whee 
an outcrop occurs in Erie county. This quarry aiso shows Tentaculie, 
the same as at the quarry of Mr. Kawlin, at Sandusky. 

Peter Zimmerman’s quarry is a little above Mr. Allen’s, but in the 
same layers. They both show a slight dip north or north-east. The 
rock is more or less exposed in the river from Delaware to the mill, 
miles below. Daniel Kline’s quarry is situated here, also Jos. Slough’s. 

The bed’s quarried by Mr. Little are exposed in the left bank of the 
Olentangy, about two miles above Delaware, on land of Matthis Krack. 
They form here a rapid across the river, and have been quarried. They 
have also been a little wrought by Frederick Ziegler and Wm. Siegfried, 
as well as by Thomas Slough, all adjoining or near Mr. Kruck. Stone 
from the river along here has been used in the construction of several 
farm residences and barns. Mr. Slough’s large mill is also built of it. 

The same or similar beds are seen in the Olentangy at the center d' 
Troy township, and have been opened for building on the land of J.¢. 
Main and of W. G. Norris. 

Peter Wiser’s land, on the right side of the creek, half a mile below 
the mouth of Norris Run, shows this stone, and it has here been opened. 
also for quarrying. | 

At Stratford there is ample exposure of the Hamilton beds similar t. 
the section already taken at Mr.G. W. Little’s, though but little active. 
quarrying. Several houses, barns, mills, and churches at Stratford vil- 
lage have been erected of this stone. 

About two miles below Stratford are James Bieber’s mill and quarry. 
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Beds the same as the Delaware stone. Mr. J. A. Clark’s is half a mile 
above Mr. Bieber’s. 

Between two and three miles below Stratford the Lower Corniferous 
appears on both sides of the river, and is described under the head of 
Lower Corniferous. But about fifty rods still further down the right 
bank, shows the Hamilton, or Upper Corniferous, again, having a thin 
and almost slaty appearance as the edges of the layers are exposed in the 
river bluff. In some parts these beds here are thickly crowded with 
Spirifera, Cyrtia, and Strophomena; these, indeed, being the only conspicu- 
ous fossils. These beds closely overlie the above mentioned Lower Corn- 
iferous, although the superposition could not be discovered, showing the 
continuance of Hamilton fossils well down into the Delaware stone. 

At a point about five miles and a half below Stratford, Mr. William 
Case has a quarry on the left bluff of the river, in beds at the horizon of 
the base of the Delaware stone. A little above this quarry a ravine 
joins the river from the east, its sides affording a fine connected section 
through the Olentangy shale, and the whole of the Delaware limestone, 
into the Lower Corniferous. The shale and overlying Huron are seen in 
axending this ravine, about fifty rods from the river. Descending this 
ravine, and including the rock exposed below Mr. Case’s quarry, where a 
very prominent bluff is formed by the erosion of the river, the following 
succession of beds appears: 


Sscrnox THROUGH THE OLENTANGY SALE AND HAMILTON Limestone, FIVE AND 4 
HALF MILES BELOW STRATFORD. 


Xo. 1. Black slate (Huron shale), seen .......... .cc0c00 ce accsccasccasces nennen 10 feet. 
“ 2. Blue, or bluish-green, bedded shale; non-fossiliferous, em- 
bracing sometimes layers of black slate, like No. 1, of 3 or 
4 inches in thickness; poorly exposed (Olentangy shale), 

“ 3. Bituminous, dark blue, or biack limestone ; non-fossiliferous, 
rather rough, hard, and with some black chert, or flint 
(Tully limestone ?) ...............c00 ccccecees onnnnnnnn ceseseees seveesees . 1 “ 

4 Thin, blue, tough, finely crystalline beds, containing consid- 
erable black chert, or flint, associated with pyrites; in the 
lower portion in beds of 4 to 16 inches; but little fossil- 
iferous (Tully limestone ?), about.............25 csceee seececee nennen . 8 

9. Beds 4 to 6 inches, slightly fossiliferous; embracing some 
bituminous, slaty shale in irregular deposits about crowded 
concretions (Hamilton limestone N .......0...sccsse cesseeeee ann 14 

6. Tough, bluish-gray, slaty beds of impure limestone, of the 
thickness of 4 to 4 an inch, with considerable chert 
(Hamilton?) ......... scssssens soncesccesce conses scacsee «csctes sesees semeecas 8 * 


u 
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No. 7. Heavier beds (6 to 20 inches), but of the same texture as the 
last ; fossiliferous; blue; the horizon of the best quarries 
at Delaware, showing the usual fossils and lithological 


characters (Hamilton ?)...... ......00. cccsce sonen cocscence covescece nn - 6 fee ==» 


“ 8. Crinoidal beds, fossiliferous, of a lighter color; not showing 
blue; generally massive, or 8 to 36 inches, but weathering 


into beds of 3 to 5 inches (Corniferous limestone)............ 6 = 


9. Heavy or massive beds of crinoidal limestone, which weath- 
ers off by crumbling into angular pieces of an inch or two; 
light gray, or buff; with large concretions of chert be- 
tween it and the last. This seems to contain all the fos- 
sils characterizing the Lower Corniferous, as that term has 
been used in reports on other counties. Below, becoming 
more bituminous, less crinoidal, but equally fossiliferous 
(Corniferous limestone), seen ...... ...sesc0s seoscece cecsee cosneeees ~ 11 ‘ 


Total seen ......... 02000 nannen cesses coscccces concse cocees socces sonees . of ‘* 


There is a strong dip here to the east. Mr. Case’s quarry is in No.7. 
From this place to near the county line the Delaware limestone is ex- 
posed frequently along the right bank of the river, but nowhere afford- 
ing so complete a section as that at Case’s, till finally it entirely go@® 
below the water, and the shale and slate take its place in the banks. 

About a mile and a quarter south of Bellepoint, on the west side of the 
Scioto, the Upper Corniferous is opened by W. T. Ropp, M.D., and Wil- 


liam Cutler. The amount exposed is about three fect, though a “sink- — 


hole” in the center of Dr. Ropp’s quarry, which allows the disappea™ 
ance of a considerable stream in freshet time, affords the means of a2 
imperfect inspection of about ten feet more. Beds lie nearly horizontal, 
or show a slight dip north. Dr. Ropp’s well, fifty rods north of bis 
quarry, struck the same limestone. After passing fifteen or eightee® 
feet into the blue stone, the beds quarried at Delhi were encountered- 
At the river, directly east of Cutler’s quarry, the lower portion of thé 
Corniferous is seen on Dr. Ropp’s land exposed about ten feet. Abou’ 
midway up the bank, intermediate between the quarry and the rivels 
the Delhi beds are seen in prominent outcrop on the land of Dr. RopP 

About half a mile south of Cutler’s quarry the heirs of Leander Stoß® 

own a quarry in similar limestone. One mile still further south Mr 


Perry Marsh has another quarry in the same beds, situated in a ravi 
tributary to the Scioto. Beds from four to six inches. Brainerd Willis ; 


has a quarry three-quarters of ‘a mile south of Bellepoint, about a qua 
ter of a mile east of the Scioto, said to be in the blue limestone. Hlijab 
Kent has a blue stone quarry opposite the sulphur spring, on the eas 
side of the Scioto, situated half a mile from the river. The line of the 


. 
a. . Be . 
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separation between the blue Delaware limestone and the Delhi limestone 
seems to cross the Scioto at or near Bellepoint, perhaps a little south of 
that village. 

About three-quarters of.a mile below Sulphur Spring Station, Wild 
Cat Run jvins the Scioto from the east. It is deeply and almost aston- 
ishingly : ut into the hard limestone beds, across which it keeps a fresh 
section «f the layers finely exposed. At the top of the bluff. where one 
reaches tne general level by ascending the bed of this ravine (dry the 
most of the year), Mr. Peter Burlet has a fine quarry in the Delaware 
beds of the Corniferous. Near him Fred. Burlet has another. From the 
latter there is a continuous exposure to the level of the Scioto, where 
Mr. Richard Colvin’s quarry and kilns for lime-burning are operated by 
Charles G. Schmidt. Uniting all these exposures, the following section 
may be made out, in descending order: 


Section AT CoLvin’s Lime KILNS, NEAR BELLEPOINT. 


No. 1. Blue, hard beds, of from 4 to 10 inches, of Delaware stone, 
seen in the quarries of Peter and Fred. Burlet ........... 9 ft. 

“ 2. Heavy layers of Delhi stone; thin-bedded when weath- 
ered. Sixteen or seventeen years ago these beds were 
extensively wrought for the abutments and piers of 
the railroad bridge over the Scioto, near here. Very 
heavy, large blocks were taken out, yet these layers 
are generally seen but 3 or 4 inches thick where 
weathered. Fred. Burlet’s quarry is just on the top 
of these layers, including 3 feet of the Delaware stone. 
The ravine below Fred. Burlet’s shows of these Dethi 


layers about......... ee ccc ee ccceee ee: coneeeeee teeseceee seeeeeees sees 28 “ 
“ 3. Bluish, hard, less fossiliferous, but having some large 
cephalopods; beds Neavy.......... cccscoces seccsceee coeveeeee seees 10 “ 


“ 4. Very fossiliferous with corals, particularly with a large, 
massive, globular Farosites, with Stromatopora, Chatetes, 
and crinoidal remains; the bedding becoming thinner 
than in the last, and tortuous, with bituminous de- 
posits and films. The color is brown, the stone much 


softer than in No. 3 * 2.0.00... cssesosen snsnonnnsnnnnn cosceees nun 3“ 6 in. 
“ §. Six-inch beds of soft, bituminous, even-grained, mag- 
nesian limestone, with some chert, seen ......... ccesecees ove 6 
Total exposed ......... ansnenoen sannanenn onononnen coscesoes nun 56 6“ 


Colvin’s quarry is in the Delhi beds of the Lower Corniferous, near the 


tom. The common fossils are seen here in the usual abundance. The 
™ 





*Perhaps Nos. 3 and 4 should be in one, the fossils and bituminous matter varying 
one horizon to the other, causing the difference in lithological aspect. 
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stone is also somewhat blue, or brown-blue, and hard, near the | 
The bituminous matter which, when very finely disseminated, sı 
cause the bluish and brownish colors, is stronger near the bott 
the stone remains hard and sonorous. 

Lower Corniferous.—That limestone which, in reports on the cou 
Sandusky, Seneca, Crawford, and Marion, the writer has desig: ıted ‘ 
Corniferous,” is divisible, on account of strong lithological and paleo 
ical differences, into two well-marked members. The upper memb 
exposed and extensively burned for lime at Delhi, in Delaware cour 
immediately below the blue limestone quarried at Delaware, as may 
by reference to the last foregoing section, and has a thickness ol 
twenty-eight feet. It is of a light cream color, crystalline or sacch 
texture, quite fossiliferous, and usually seen in beds of three ı 
inches. It is rather hard and firm under the hammer. It makes 
not purely white, but of the very best quality. When this s 
deeply and freshly exposed, it is seen to lie in very heavy layers, 
_ such it would furnish a fine crinoidal marble for architecture. I 
conspicuous fossils are brachiopods of the genera Strophomeng (?), . 
Chonefes, and others, with one or two genera of gasteropods, and oc 
ally a specimen of Cyrtoceras undulatum. There may also be seen i 
beds different species of Cyathophylloids, trilobite remains, and fish 
and teeth. This member of the Lower Corniferous occupies the p 
relatively to the Hamilton, of the Corniferous limestone of New 
though it is not possible at present to say it is the equivalent 
formation. It would thus be the upper member of the Upper Hel 
of that State. It has a thickness of about twenty-eight feet. 

Below the Delhi limestone is a fossiliferous belt of limestone, of 
bluish color and bituminous character, ten to fifteen feet thick, ch: 
ized by corals in great abundance. In the central part of the co 
Delaware this belt is chiefly fossiliferous in the lower threc or fo 
the remainder being rather hard, but of a blue color. The southe 
of the county, however, seems to be without this bluish and highl 
line member, the Delhi beds coming immediately down on the 
division of the Lower Corniferous. The corals found here are Fa 
Coerastroma, Stromatopora, and Cyathophylloids. This belt is m 
in Crawford county, and seems to prevail toward the north as far 
county. 

The second division of the Lower Corniferous is a light-colorec 
bedded, nearly non-fossiliferous, vesicular or compact magnesia 
stone, which makes a good building stone, being easily cut with c 
hammer and chisel, and has a thickness of about thirty feet. ] 
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to appear somewhat bituminous and of a dirty or brown color when con- 
stantly wet, but under the weather it becomes a light buff. The upper 
half of this stone is in beds of two to four inches, the lower in beds of 
one to three feet. Near the bottom it becomes arenaceous, and even con- 
glomeratic, passing into the Oriskany sandstone, which has a sudden 
transition to the Waterlime of the Lower Helderberg. It seems to have 
many of the lithological features and the persistency of the Onondaga 
limestone of New York, and may be provisionally parallelized with that 
formation. The fossils are generally absorbed into the rock, casts or 
cavities only remaining; yet a Cyathophylloid and a coarse Favositoid 
coral have been seen. 
Where the Scioto crosses the southern boundary of the county the fol- 
lowing section was taken, in descending a ravine from the east, on the 
landof Abram Butts: 


Section NEAR THE Soutu Line or DELAWARE County, IN THE East BANK OF THE 
. ScIOTo. 
No. 1. Delhi beds; this stone is very fossiliferous. It is hard, sonor- 
ous, and more or less crinoidal, some joints being seen in 
almost every fracture. It is light-colored, rarely showing a 
blue or a bituminous tint. It presents mural surfaces, with 
a crumbling disintegration, under the weather, the pieces 
falling out being an inch or two across. This is a charac- 
teristic of these beds (Corniferous limestone) ......... ....ss0+0 20 ft. 
“2. Cherty beds of two to eight inches, of very much the same 
texture and color as No. 1, but almost without fossils (Onon- 
aga Itmestone ? )......... .cscoses cocsccsercscccscsses onsennenn concen eveces 10 “ 
“ 3 Heavy-bedded, even, magnesian limestone; fit for a cut-stone; 
sometimes popularly called sandstone ; beds eight to twenty 
inches, but including some thinner and more bituminous 
layers about midway, embraced in the thickness of about a 
foot; this has a light buff color when long exposed, but if 
much wet it shows a brown color, with bituminous films; 
no fossils seen ; no chert (Onondaga limestone? ); seen..... 14 “ 


Total ......000 ccccccee ccccccecs soccccces sovcccceccesccccuces soscecees soeces 44“ 


These beds, or similar ones, are more or less exposed from the county 
ling northward, along the banks of the Scioto, as far as to Millville. 
About eighty rods south of Sulphur Spring Station the Delhi beds strike 
away from the river toward the east, the river running on the lower 


member (No. 3) of the last section. But about a mile above the Springs 
these beds return to the left bank of the river, giving it a height, includ- 
ing the underlying magnesian beds, of about forty fect. 

About two miles below Sulphur Spring Station is John Spero’s quarry, 
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in the left bank of the Scioto. It is in the Delhi beds, exposed twelw.e < 
fourteen fect. Stone is hauled from here to Delaware and burned {9 
lime by Mr. G. W. Corbin. 

The water in Mill Creek, at Bellepoint, is on No. 3 of the foregoing 
section, taken near the county line, and has excavated a channel in it 
to the depth of fifteen feet, with a heavy-bedded, firm stone of the same 
kind in the bed of the creek. Above these heavy layers is a thickness 
of twelve feet of cherty beds, varying from four to nine inches, but usually 
from four to six. John Jones’s lime-kiln is excavated in these beds. 
John Courtwright, four and a half miles below Bellepoint, has a quarry 
in the same horizon. Daniel Kelly’s quarry is on the east side of the 
Scioto, a mile and three-quarters below Bellepoint. A quarter of a mile 
below Millville, on the east side of the river, are the quarry and kilns of 
Mrs. Margaret Evans. The hard, bluish layers of No. 3 of the section at 
Colvin’s lime-kilns are here wrought for lime-burning, though the bed- 
ding here is less heavy than at Colvin’s, being generally about three 
inches. In the river bank, some distance below the quarry, but just west 
of it, the Waterlime is exposed, and was formally burned for lime. It 18 
distinguished as “the white stone,” from the whiteness of the quicklim® 
made from it, that from the Lower Corniferous being a little dark OT 
ashen. East from Evans’s kiln, a third of a mile from the river, ar@ 
several sink-holes seen on the land of W.S. Sipes. On examining thes©: 
the Delhi beds are found to be about fifteen feet below the surface. 
What portion of that interval is taken up with those beds, or what 38 
occupied with Drift, it is impossible to say; but the blue beds of the 
Delaware stone should ba in situ very near that horizon. These sinK&® 
are on the plains, about eighty fect above the river. The whole tract of 
land between the Scioto and the Olentangy, in Delaware county, is liabLe 
to these sink-holes. Very many were met in the survey that are not 
mentioned in this report. 

The so-called “ fire-stone’”’ of William Warren’s quarry, half a mile vest 
of Millville, is the same as that burned for quicklime by Mrs. Evan$; 
but is overlain at Warren’s quarry by two feet of Delhi beds. It se 
posed also half a mile further north, on land of C. F. Burner and Thom 4 
Jones. 

The stone placed in the piers of the highway bridge over the Sciot® 
at the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, was taken from the quarry of Rev. C. H. 
Perkins. It is in heavy beds, soft and vesicular, becoming firm afte? 
exposure to the air, and belongs to the lowest member of the Lower CO" 
niferous, No. 3 of the section near the south county line. The quarry 
is located on a run tributary to Prairie Run, on the east side of the5¢* 
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to, one mile above Millville. The stone church near this place is made 
of the layers of No. 3 of the section at Colvin’s lime-kilns. 

Samuel Perry’s lime-kiln is situated about two miles above Millville, 
anda mile east of the Scioto. It is one of that series known as the Delht 
kilns. His quarry affords an exposure of ten feet in the Delhi stone. 
The stone is not strictly white, nor even buff, on fracture, but in con- 
trast with the blue beds of the Delaware stone it has been denominated 
white. It is a light gray, with brownish mottlings,‘caused by bitumi- 
nous matter, weathering buff. The strike of these beds can be traced 
by the topography north from Perry’s quarry, and they are exposed so 
as to induce more or less lime-burning on the land of William Lawrence, 
William P. Jones, V. Dildine, John Powell, and P. Jones, and have a 
gentle dip generally to the east or south-east. The quarry of Philip 

Jones is so situated as to include about six feet of the bluish stone seen 
at Colvin’s lime-kilns lying below the Delhi beds. The upper portion 
of his quarry is in the Delhi beds, as follows: 


No. 14 Delhi beds 
“2. Blue beds, much resembling the Upper Corniferous, but less 
fossiliferous, and more apt to be bituminous. They are hard 
and crystalline, with frequent small deposits of calcite ......... 6“ 


The gravel pike from Delhi to Middletown runs on the strike of the 
lower Corniferous, from a mile north of Delhi to Middletown, indicated 
by a series of gravel knolls and ridges, which have a common direction, 
about north-west. 

Ascending Mill Creek from Bellepoint, the Lower Corniferous is fre- 
quently exposed. About half a mile from Bellepoint, on Richard Fry’s 
farm, and on those of Samuel and Homer Cole, nearly a mile further, 
are bluffs of the heavy, even beds of the Lower Corniferous, which have 
been compared to the Onondaga limestone of New York State. At Cole’s 
the section is as follows, in descending order: 


SECTION ON MILL CREEK. 


No.1. Very fossiliferous, bituminous beds, 2 to 4 inches, with 
Stromatopora, Cenostroma, Chetetes, Favosites, etc., seen.. tft. 6 in. 
“ 2. Heavy, non-fossiliferous, magnesian beds, buff when dry ; 
Suited for a cut-stone ......... ccssceee nanananen sonannnnnnnsansnanne 18 “ 
“ 3, Conglomerate, embracing pebbles, sometimes four inches 
in diameter, of Waterlime. These are water-worn and 
embraced in a matrix of arenaceous magnesian lime- 
stone; no quartz pebbles seen. (Oriskany)............... 1“ 6“ 
"4 Waterlime, seen ......... 0.000000. cssssees cossscees sessesees cosece non zu 
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No. 1 (above) is the equivalent of No. 4 of the section at Col wi; 
lime-kilns. The bluish beds which these overlie probably are in som 
instances very fossiliferous, and are then undistinguishable from thx 
It seems as if this member may have either character, namely, a/mag 
non-fossiliferous, bluish, or exceedingly crowded with corals, and charged with 
bituminous matter in the form of films, scales, and unequal deposits betwees 
the beds, the horizons being identical. When the blue color permeates 
the upper portion,* without fossils, it seems to be due to an even dissemi- 
nation of bituminous particles, in fine subdivision, through the waters 
giving the calcareous sediment, the well-preserved corals and other fo 
sils being restricted to certain localities. No. 2 of this section embraces 
Nos. 2 and 3 of the section at the south county line in the east bank of 
the Scioto. The thin, cherty layers are not so well defined as usual, and 
the thickness of both is somewhat reduced. This is here all a good 
building stone, almost free from chert. 

At a point two miles west of the Scioto, ascending Mill Creek, the 
Lower Corniferous disappears entirely, the Waterlime appearing at the 
surface. The general surfacc features do not indicate the change, the 
whole being eroded by creeks, and made rolling or undulating. The 
Drift is faded, the rock shattered, and deeply penetrated by infiltration 
of dirt. The boundary line between the Lower Corniferous and the 
Waterlime passes through Priestley Said’s farm, where there are little 
quarries in both. 

South from Ostrander one mile, on the south side of Mill Creek, in 
little ravine from the south, is Benjamin Bean’s quarry. It is in the 
fossiliferous member of the Lower Corniferous which underlies the Delhi 
beds. It embraces many corals and some brachiopods. It ie probably 
the cquivalent of No. 4 of the section at Colvin’s lime-kilns, already 
given. Hence the formation shows a dip back to the west, leaving but 
a narrow belt of Waterlime. Passing down Mill Creek from the bridge 
near Bean’s quarry a quarter of a mile, no rock is visible in the banks 
which are of Drift and about fifteen feet high. Fragments, however, lie 
about, which belong to the Delhi beds and to the bluish stone directly 
below them. About twenty rods still further down, the Waterlime ap 
pears in the bed of the creek. 

The Delhi beds are exposed in the banks of the Olentangy about two 
and a half miles below Stratford, with a dip to the north. The tok 
here appears massive, but under long exposure parts into beds of one 
to three inches. It is crinoidal and crumbling. The bluff seems to be 
separable into two parts, as follows: ü 
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No.1. Bedded 3 to 6 inches, light-colored, persistent, and overhang- 


ing; crinoidal ......... snnananee sanennunn seeccesee snnnnunnn seseeccee conses sesees 6 ft. 
“2. Massive, crumbling, light-colored ........ ....cecos essences csceseeeeseeces 6. 
Total........0 sneooenee scnsceces onnnunnon seccases cossesces ananannnr aansnn nennen 12 “ 


After an interval of about fifty rods the Upper Corniferous returns; 
but a mile and a half still further down the crinoidal beds reappear in 
the right bank of the river. They are seen in the public road, and 
have been opened a little by quarrying. 

Oriskany Sandstone—In Delaware county the Oriskany is much reduced 
in thickness from what it is in the northern part of the State, but its com- 
position is much coarser, reaching that of a real conglomerate. It is not 
overtwo feet at any point where it has been seen. The pebbles embraced 
init are entirely of the Waterlime, and uniformly rounded as hv water 
action. Some are four inches in diameter, but in thin pieces. The last 
section given (that on Mill Creek) shows its position in the strata. It 
ig there plainly exposed, and fades out, without change of bedding, into 
the lowest part of the Lower Corniferous, which sumetimes, as in the 
county of Sandusky, has been scen to be somewhat arenaccous several 
feet above the strong arenaceous composition of the Oriskany. The ex- 
posure on Mill Creek, and that in the left bank of the Scioto near the 

'lime-kiln of Mrs. Evans, are the only points in the county at which 
this conglomerate has been seen. 

Waterlime.— As already mentioned, the Waterlime appears in the left 
bank of the Scioto, near Mrs. Evans’s limc-kiln, a quarter of a mile 
below Millville, and has heen somewhat used for quicklime. It rises 
here fifteen feet above the water of the river at summer stage. It is 
Probable that the bed of the river is on the Waterlime for a mile below 

this point, and even to Sulphur Spring Station. 

The quarry of John Weaver, about half a mile below Cone’s Mill, is 
An the Waterlime. The exposure is here in a ravine tributary to the 
Scioto from the west. The situation is favorable for profitable quarrying 
“nd lime-burning. The stone is drab, and much shattered. It turns a 
light buft after weathering, some of it becoming as white as chalk. 

Half a mile above Millville the Waterlime rises in the right bank of 
the Scioto about fifteen feet, the road passing over it. It is visible in 

the bed of the Scioto at the crossing known as the Broad Ford. At 
Cone’s mill is a fine surface exposure of the Waterlime. It has been 
Somewhat wrought at this place. The beds are quite thin and slaty, 
and of a blue color. The texture is close and the grain very fine. In 

the bed of the Scioto a stone spotted with drab and blue is quarried a 

short distance below Middletown. It is in even beds of four to eight or 
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ten inches, and is very valuable for all uses. It is a part of the Water- 
lime. Stone of the same kind is found in Bogg’s Creek, two miles from 
the Scioto, on land of John Irwin. In Thompson township the Water- 
lime is seen on the farms of Simon Charles and Jonathan Fryman, a 
mile and a quarter west of the Scioto, at the road-crossing of Fulton 
Creek. It is in thin, blue beds, the same as at Cone’s mill, and has been 
uscd somewhat in cheap foundations. Bogg’s Creek, where it enters the 
Scioto, is on the Waterlime. 


GENERAL SECTION OF THE LIMESTOXES OF DELAWARE COUNTY, WITH THEIR SUPPOSED 
EQUIVALENTS IN New York STATE. 





Ohio. | Thickness in Feet. | New York. 
a __ | J 
Fissile, argillo-bitum’ous shale | 30 150 Genesee (part). 
Very hard, heavy- bedded, | 
py ‘Titiferous, dark limestone | 4to9 10 Tully limestone. 
Blue, even- -bedded, four to six In central 
inches, argillaceous — the | New York 
“ Delaware stone” aan 35 1,000 | Hamilton. (Sandstone in east- 
| ern New York; limestone in 
| western New York, and 
thinner.) 
Wanting ......000 cscs coceee cosene cos | levees coceaeees 100 to 200 | Marcellus. 
The Delaware beds (brachio- 
POMS) .......05 ceeceeten snsenense vee 
Bluish, often very fossilifer- | 30 to 50 | Corniferous limestone. 
ous, with corals, and bitu- ; | 
minous.. 10 
Even but thin-bedded, cherty, | | 
harsh, cream-colored. ......... 12 
Heavv- -hodded, harsh, cream- | ' 10 to 20 | Onondaga limestone. 
colored, sometimes vesicu- ' | | 
lar ...... ceecee ceveee nenne snensn en enn 15 | 
Wanting ......00. cccceeees cerceeeee vee | evseses soaees | 4to5 | Schoharie grit. oor in east- 
Wanting ...... ccccsscee senensnen nenn | cece cesseseee | 50 | Cocktail grit. ern N.Y 
Conglomeräate ....ccc. cecces nerenern '2t03 20 Oriskany. 
Wanting zes nenn sessenene snerseren Lesen sssennenn | neseeneee cosees | Delthyris shaly limestone. 
Wanting ....essensssenessennnnennannne cesses seseeeees | sesseeees seeees Pentamerus limestone. 
Waterline ....c.c.. ccceeee nennen _About 30! 100 | Waterlime. 
‚in county. | | 
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The Drift.—Several interesting features pertaining to the Drift, proving 
the glacier origin of this deposit and all its features, were first noticed 
in Delaware county. A.lusion has already been made, under the head 
of Surface Features, to th valiey of the Scioto, and the contrast its upper 
part presents to its lower. Throughout the county generally the beds of 
all streams are deeply eroded in the underlying rock, although their 
banks are not constantly rocky. This fact is more and more evident to 
the observer in traveling from the north-western part of the county to 
the south-eastern. The north-western corner of the county, including 
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the townships of Thompson, Radnor, and the northern part of Scioto, 
has the features of the flat tract in north-western Ohio known as the 
Black Swamp. The banks of the Scioto are low (ten or fifteen feet), and 
consist of Drift, the rock rarely being known in its bed. The Drift ap- 
pears fresher and the surface is smoother than in the rest of the county. 
A short distance above Millville the banks begin to be rocky, the exca- 
vation beginning in the Waterlime, over which it has been running 
since it left the western part of Hardin county, but without making the 
slightest excavation, rarely revealing it in its bed by rapids. Within-a 
mile from Millville the amount of erosion in the underlying rock in- 
creases to a remarkable extent, and at Sulphur Spring Station, about two 
miles below Millville, the erosion in the rock amounts to sixty or seventy 
feet. From there southward the rest of the Scioto valley is between 
high, rocky banks. This exemption from erosion in the upper waters of 
the Scioto can not be due to the harder nature of the rock there, because 
the Waterlime is much more rapidly worn out under such agencies than 
the Lower Cornjferous, on which it enters at Sulphur Spring Station. 
The composition of the Drift about the headwaters of the Scioto is the 
same as about the lower portions of its course. It is in both cases a 
hard-pan deposit, made up of a mixture of gravel-stones, bowlders, and 
Clay, rarely showing stratification or assortment—such a deposit as is, 
without much difference of opinion, attributed to the direct agency of 
glacier ice. The conclusion is inevitable that the lower portion of the 
Scioto has been at work digging its channel in the rock much longer 
than the upper portion. The slope is in both cases toward the south, at 
Least that portion of it in Delaware county; and that agency, whatever 
4% was, which served to make this change in the valley of the Scioto 
from no excavation to deep rock erosion, could not have been quiet, 
Standing waters over one portion of the valley and not over the other, 
® ince such waters would have retired last from the lower part of the val- 
Ley, and we should there expect less instead of more erosion. The only 
Possible way to explain this phenomenon, in the light of plausible theo- 
ries, is to refer it to the operation of the last glacial epoch, or to the op- 
ration of a glacial epoch which projected the ice field only so far south 
as to cover the upper part of the Scioto valley, leaving the lower portion 
of the valley, which probably pre-existed, to serve as a drainage channel 
from the ice itself. Subsequently, when the ice withdrew, the upper 
tributaries were located in such places as the contour of the surface 
allowed or demanded. 
There are other evidences that the townships of Radnor, Thompson, and 
the northern part of Scioto were for a time under glacial ice, while the 
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rest of the county was uncovered, and suffered all the vicissitudes of” sur. 
face erosion. The average thickness of the Drift in Radnor township, 
judging by the phenomena of wells and the height of the river banks, 
as well as from the rocky exposures, is about twenty feet. Toward the 
river, bowlders are common on the surface. In Thompson township the 
thickness seems also to be eighteen or twenty feet. In descending the 
Scioto along the right bank, after passing Fulton’s Creek, there is a 
noticeable thickening of the Drift, and two Drift terraces follow the 
river for a couple of miles with considerable distinctness. They are 
each about fifteen feet in height, the upper one sometimes reaching 
twenty feet, and are separated in many places by a flat belt of land, {ie 
surface level of the lower terrace. Below these ‘is the river flood-plai ©. 
This second, or upper river terrace, comes in apparently from the west 
and appears just at the point where the rock begins to be excavated E»! 
the river. It makes the thickness of the drift about thirty or forty fee 
After passing Millville and Sulphur Spring Station, the upper terra 
disappears in a general slope to the river, and it cannot be identified =! 
any point further south. This thickening of the Drift is in the form =a 
a moraine ridge, which, passing west of Ostrander about a mile, isinte- T 
sected by the Marysville pike a little west of the county line. Fromi —# 
summit toward the west the descent is seventy-five or one hundred fees 4 
when a flat is reached like that in the north-western part of Delawammr® 
county. This moraine has not been traced through Union county. TE 
reader is referred to another chapter on the Drift in north-western Oh #0 
by the writer for a full dissussion of this subject. 

A singular line of gravel knolls and short ridges pertaining to thar € 
glacier Drift crosses Radnor township, coming into the county from thre 
north at Middletown (which is on the Scioto, in Marion county), amd 
passing about a mile to the west of Delhi. It is traceable nearly © 
Millville. It is intersected by the gravel road about a mile north of 
Delhi. The road then follows it to Middletown, where it becomes lost 
from further obervation. This interesting series of ridges is not ar 
ranged in a single, continuous line, but the separate ridges overlap each 
other, rising and falling at irregular intervals. Sometimes the line ap 
pears double ; low places on one side are in some places made up by full 
deposits on the other. On either side the country is flat. The soil isaf 
close clay, and the roads very muddy in rainy weather. The Delhi beds 
of the Lower Corniferous are exposed at a number of places in cloe 
proximity to these gravel knolls, proving the strike of the formation # 
be exactly coincident with this strip of gravelly land. Toward the eas 
is the enduring Corniferous; toward the west, the easily disrupted Water 
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lime. There is a general but very gentle slope to the west. The mate- 
rial in these ridges is stratified sand and gravel, which has been consid- 
erably used in constructing the gravel roads that intersect that part of 
the county. One of these sand and gravel deposits is opened for such 
parposes on the land of Mrs. Rachel Fleming, on the east side of the 
Scioto, near the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, and shows the following alter- 
nation of parts: 


Section ın Graven Bank, Soutu Part or Ranxor Townsnip. 





Boll and hard-pan, 2 feet. 
% Gravel and sand ; stratification confused or wanting. 
3 Handsome strata of sand obliquely stratified. 


The outward appearance and composition of this series of gravel ridges 
are the same as of those ridges well known in the country as “hogs'- 
backe,” yet they are less prominent than som.: others that have been de- 
‘scribed in north-western Ohio. (See Report oi the Geology of Hardin 
county, also Report on Geology of Allen county.) Their long continu- 
€nce and their more uniform height make them in some respects com- 
Parable to those very long gravel ridges that have been described in 

North-western Ohio, and referred to the effect of glaciers crossing a num- 
ber of counties consecutively. Their real origin. however, is not that of 
terminal glacier moraines, but is the same as of those isolated gravel 
Knolls known as “hogs’-backs.” Similar lines of gravelly, rolling land 
following and marking the boundary between two geological formations 
have been mentioned in reports on the geology of Crawford and of Mor- 
Yow counties. Such boundary lines, when between two formations of un- 
qual endurance under the glacier, would be the place where most fre- 
Quently deep fissures in the ice would be produced by the efforts of the 
reat sheet to adapt itself to the unevenness of its bed. In such fis- 
Bures, and along such openings, running water would appear, and would 
Moet effectually carry away the transportable clayey portions of the 
Drift with which it might come in contact. During the prevalence of 
the ice, such washed and, perhaps, stratified Drift would be liable to a 
further transportation, but when the u:..rgin of the glacier finally passed 
Northward over any point on such bounc.ı:y line, the final effect of the 

20 
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water issuing from the ice at that point would be left undisturbem 
would be preserved to the present time. The obliqueness of the 
fication, and the sudden changes in the kind and arrangement of 
rial making up the strata, together with an occasional mass of unass 
glacier clay included in the stratified portions, not only indicat 
force and direction of the torrents of water and an interrupted sup 
Drift, but also the presence and agency of thick glacier ice at the 
of deposition. 

Welle and Springs.—There are in the county a number of copi 
strongly sulphurols springs, the best known of which are those at D 
ware, and near Sulphur Spring Station. Besides these, others are fo 
in various parts of the county, styled chalybeate, and others magnes 

The most frequented is that on the grounds of the Ohio Wesle 
University, at Delaware, which is strongly sulphurous. Of this, I 
H. Mitchell, in giving his analysis of the water, says, accordin; 
Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, 1848: 


“Of gaseous products, I find that one wine pint of the water, taken immedi 
from the spring, contains, of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 12 cubic inches; of car! 
. acid gas, 3 inches. One hundred grains of the deposit, which resulted from ev 
ating several gallons uf water, yielded, on analysis, of muriate of soda, 48 grain 
lime, 20 do.; sulph. magnesia, 16 do.; sulph. lime, 8 do.; carbonate of soda, 
total of the above, 97 grains. The above results show that these waters approa 
nearly to the well-known waters of Aix-la-Chapelle and Harrowgate, as those ¢ 
spectively to each other. They are directly deobstruent, and calculated to re 
glandular enlargements, as well of the liver as of the other viscera. In cases of 
fever, disturbed state of the functions of digestion, or more confirmed dysp 
morbid secretions from the kidneys or bladder, gravel, or chronic eruptions 01 
skin, I can strongly recommend their use; and, though last, not least, their pov 
subduing general constituticnal irritation, and quieting and restoring tone to th 
tem when it has been necessary to have recourse to the frequent and long-conti 
action of calomel or other mercurial preparations, is, I am persuaded, of the gre 
efficacy.” 


The sulphur springs at Delaware, located near the Ohio Female ‘ 
leyan University, and on land of G. W. Little, are of the same gen 
character. | 

The same may be said of the very copious sulphur spring in the 
bank of the Olentangy, on Mr. Wm. Case’s land, in the southern pal 
the county. This, however, presents the most copious natural for 
highly sulphurous water known in the county. 

The artesian sulphur spring at the Reform and Industrial School 
Girls, at Lewis Center P. O., was formerly a place of much resort. 
well was drilled in 1820. The water rises from the depth of about nine 
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eet, at which a cavity was struck which let the augur drop two feet. A 
hemical examination of the water from this well is reported by Prof. 
i. 8. Payne to show the following mineral substances: 


Sulphureted hydrogen gas, 
Carbonic acid gas, 
Chloride of magnesium, 

“ sodium, 

“ calcium, 
Sulph. magnesia, 


Sulph. lime, 

Oxide of iron, 
Carbonate of lime, 
Sulphuret of calcium, 
Iodine, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 52° Fah. 


A chalybeate spring on the same grounds shows, according to Prof. 


E. 8. Payne— 


Sulph. iron, 

Oxide of iron, 

Carb. acid gas, 
Sulph. of magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 


Iodine, 

Carb. lime, 

Potassa, 

Sulph. lime, 

Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 56° Fah. 


A so-called magnesian spring on the same grounds shows, by the same 


authority — 


Sulph. magnesia, 
Chloride calcium, 
Oxide of iron, 
Sulph. of lime, 
Earthy phosphates, 


Carb. of lime, 

Iodine (small), 

Potassa (small), 

Traces of organic matter, 
Carbonic acid gas. 


Temperature, 54° Fah. 


Another spring, near these, was found by Prof. Payne to afford the fol- 
lowing impurities. This is denominated a “saline chalybeate spring”: 


Sulph. lime, 

“ magnesia, 
Chloride of calcium, 
Oxide of iron, 


Carbonate of lime, 
Traces of potassa, 
Traces of organic matter. 


Temperature, 55° Fah. 


A sulphur spring occurs also on John Phillips’s farm, one and a half 


luiles south-west of Delhi. 


In the survey of the county the following observations made on the 
Common wells were recorded. On the N. E. } section 4, Kingston, Mr. 
James E. Stark has a number of artesian wells, known as “springs”: 
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James Chambers ...| Sec. 2, Porter 
James Eckels 2] 
James Brundage. 
G. W. Corbin. 










Blue ‘lay and. 
gravel ...n......| 46 ft. of go 


Brown hi 
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sand, and 
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©. C. Bricker... 


D. B. and 8. Tom: 














pike Co. „| Toll-gate 1} 
miles E. 0! 
Delaware ....| 28 |... 28|Brown and 
blue clay...... “ 
Nathan Miller ........) Imile N.W. of 
Delaware .... 21 | 10 | 31 Clay and black 
slate ..... Good wate 
J. Moorhead.....;.....) 2} miles 8. of 
Stratford ..... 11 | 15 | 26 | Clay and lime- 
stone | In the rive 
slightly ı 
ous. 


are id « | 8]16|24|Clay, gravel, 
and rock «=... In theriver 
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ae 





W.P.Ropp ....:.|1 mile 8. of 
Bellepoint ...| 12 | 17 | 31 | Brown clay 
and rock ...... Good water 














. F. Sipes.... 3mile &. R. of 
Bi Millville 
Geo. MeCowl........| 3 miles W. of 
Delaware .... 
Thomas Griffiths..... 3} miles W. of 
laware .... 
John Baker... 14milesS, W. 
f Dei 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

Lime and Building Stone—Beginning with the lowest in the geological 
series of the county, we find a close-grained, drab limestone. The beds, 

0 far as seen in Delaware county, are usually less than six inches in 
thickness, yet at one place, near the north line of the county, it is 
taken from below the water of the Scioto in beds of six to ten inches. 
Although this stone is rather hard and close-grained, it is also apt to 
be brittle, and in its undisturbed bedding to be checked into small angu- 
lar pieces. It occupies low, sheltered places, owing to a tendency to be 
destroyed by the elements. It is easily disrupted, even by the use of 
the crowbar or pick, and seldom needs blasting. These qualities render 
ita poor stone for construction, and it is seldom used except for quick- 
lime. When it has not been bleached, and weakened by long exposure 
to the elements, it makes a lime nearly as strong as any that can be 
burned in Delaware county, and much whiter than that made from the 
Hamilton or the Corniferous. Near Mrs. Evans’s kiln, where it has 
been used in conjunction with the Cornifcrous, it is distinguished as 
the “white stone” by the workmen, from the whiteness of the quick- 
lime it affords. 

The Oriskany, which succeeds to the Waterlime, has no economical 
value whatever. In some parts of the State it is a very pure, silicious 
sandstone, in heavy beds, but in Delaware county is conglomeratic with 
Waterlime pebbles, and it graduates upward into the lower member of 
the Lower Corniferous, the supposed equivalent of the Onondaga lime- 
stone of New York State. 

The remainder of the Devonian limestones constitute a group which 
are noted for their various economical uses. The heavy, buff limestone 

overlying the Oriskany is rather coarse-grained and rough to the touch, 
ut lies in heavy layers of uniform thickness and texture. Its color is 
xleasant and cheerful, especially when dressed under the hammer and 
Raid in the wall. It is sometimes vesicular or cherty, when its value as 
a building material is considerably less; vet in all cases it answers well 
Xor any heavy stone-work, as bridge piers and abutments, aqueducts, and 
all foundations. In some parts of the State this member of the Cornif- 
©rous is extensively wrought, and sawn into handsome blocks for stone 
€xonts. Ample facilities are afforded along the Scioto river, at a great 
“many places, for the working of this stone. Its value as a building ma- 
terial and the accessibility of its layers, render it a little surprising 
Chat no opening worthy the name of.a quarry has been made in it within 
the limits of Delaware county. As a cut-stone it ranks next to the 
Berea grit in its best estate, which is found in the eastern part of the 
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county, and where once introduced into the markets of the county, par- 
ticularly in the western portions, it would draw custom from a wide 
range of country west and north, where no good cut-stone can be found. 
The little quarry of Rev. C. H. Perkins, in Radnor township, which 
furnished the stone placed in the abutments of the bridge over the 
Scioto near the mouth of Bogg’s Creek, is the only opening in these 
beds within the county, and does not show the best qualities of the stone. 
Some of the most favorable points for quarries in this limestone are near 
the south county line, in the banks of the Scioto, or in some of its tribu- 
taries. The banks of Mill Creek at Bellepoint, and also for a couple of 
miles above, are almost equally favorable. 

The next member of the Lower Corniferous is that described as thin- 
bedded, cherty, buff limestone, and differs but little from the last. Owing 
to the thinness of the bedding it is only useful for quicklime, of which 
it makes a quality very similar to the heavier beds below. 

The bluish limestone next overlying is not constant in its characters; 
indecd, in some sections, covering the same horizon, it was found want 
ing. In its place may sometimes be seen a few feet of very fossiliferous, 
bituminous limestone. The blue color is believed to be due to the more 
even dissemination of bituminous matter through the entire rock, it 
stead of its preservation in fossil forms. When the bitumen is present 
in considerable quantity, the black films and thin, irregular scales that 
disfigure and destroy the rock for building purposes, do not materially 
injure it for making quicklime. They readily volatilize in the kiln, but 
the fresh lime is of a little darker color. When this member is ne 
highly coralline and bituminous it makes a very firm and useful stoné 
for all uses in walls and foundations. The quarry of Mrs. Evans, about 
a fourth of a mile below Millville, is in this stone. 

It is to the “Delhi stone,” however, that the county is indebted for 
the greatest quantity of quicklime. These beds lie immediately ove! 
the “bluish stone” last mentioned. The layers are generally not ove 
three or four inches in thickness. They are rather hard and crystalline. 
They are often crinoidal and very fossiliferous. The color is rather light 
and the lime made is heavy and strong. It contains very little sedimett 
that cannot slack, and brings the best price in the markets; yet it i 
not so white as that made from the Waterlime, nor is the stone s0 easily 
burned as the upper part of the Niagara limestone. In the absence of 
a better quality of stone for walls and common foundations, this lin® 
stone is very commonly employed, but the irregularity of its bedding 
and the thinness of its layers will effectually prevent its use in hes") 
stone-work. In deep quarrying the bedding would become thicker and 
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the variations of color and texture due to its fossils and crystalline ten- 
dency might make it take rank as a handsome marble. The lime burned 
from the various quarries about Delhi is from this stone. Yet the quarry 
of Mr. P. Jones exposes also the upper part of the bluish limestone last 
mention d. 

Overly ing the Delhi beds is the well-known “blue limestone” of Del- 
aware county, extensively quarried and used for building at Delaware. 
This is a hard and crystalline stone, variously interspersed with bitumi- 
nous and argillaceous matter. When these impurities are wanting the 
bedding is usually about six inches in thickness, but may reach ten or 
twelve. When they are abundant the bedding becomes slaty, and the 
stone is much injured for purposes of building. These argillaceous lay- 
ers which part the bedding soon succumb to the weather, and cause the 
calcareous layers to chip out or to break by superincumbent pressure 
of the wall. Numerous instances of such defective masonry could be 
pointed out in the city of Delaware, showing the treacherous character 
of much of this blue stone. Stone-cutters will be at no pains to remove 
such shaly matter from the stone, but rather prefer to leave it, even to 
the damage of important buildings, since it gives them less labor to cut. 
The effect of the elements is much greater on this stone when it is 
placed on edge in the wall, instead of being laid as it was deposited by 
nature in the quarry. The beds of sedimentation ought always to be 
laid horizontally instead of perpendicularly. Although this stone is 
very firm and crystalline in its best estate, it is yet susceptible of being 
cut into all useful forms for sills, caps, keystones, and water-tables, and 
islargely used both at Sandusky and Delaware for these purposes. Its 
dark color makes it specially adapted to foundations, where a light-colored 
superstructure is intended and to all Gothic architecture. For lime it 
is very little used, owing to the difliculty of calcination, compared to 
other accessible limestones, and the heavy sediment of argillaceous mat- 
ter that will not slack. Yet the lime it makes, although rather dark- 
colored, is said to be very strong and hot. 

The following statistics in reference to the burning of lime, compared 
With similar statistics given in reports on Sandusky and Crawford coun- 
ties, will convey an idea of the comparative value of different formations 
in north-western Ohio for the manufacture of quicklime, and the utility 
of the close or draw kiln used in some places : 
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STATISTICS. 














& 3] 5 
= OD 
Owner’s Name. Situation. Formation. ag 5 F 2 — 
. ° @ ww & — 
Es eu == 
8 a2 > = 
De fa = - Sf 2 
OOOO — eg 
Philip Jonegs............ | co ccce cevcescvccs S2 75 | 67 Im # 
Wm. P. Jones ......... 6 saseneeecee connee we 2 75 | Unkwzopn 
Samuel Perry ce.)  §! — sacace eevee cores | 26 | 52 lc .| 68 lbs. 
. . (poor) 
G. W. Corbin f........ ase 2 00 | Unknow, 
Richard Colvin........ point ......... | 3 | GO Jace 71 to 72? 
Margaret Evans ...... Millville......... en. | 28 | 48 Jo. | 71? 
S. Marshall ............ ‘. E. 4, sec. 14, 
Spencer, Allen 
COUNTY rennen 1 25 | 70? 
James Lilly ............ Streughn, Van 
Wert county ... 2 00 | 60 
B. Bohnert & Co...... Sec. 8, Union tp., 
Van Wert Co... 1 50} 70to7l 
Thompson & Brown | Mill Creek, Union 
CO... cc eece ceseee ee 100f | 2 00 | Unknown. 





Quicklime sells generally at eighteen cents per bushel at the kiln, but 
sometimes at twenty cents. The lime of the Delhi beds is of a brownish- 
white color, with darker spots and specks. The annual average product 
of the quarries of Philip Jones, Wm. P. Jones, and Samuel Perry, near 
Delhi, sggregates 11,420 bushels. The kilns of Mr. Corbin, at Delaware, 
consume much more wood per one hundred bushels than any other in 
the county—indced, more than any in north-western Ohio. They are d 
very large capacity, and usually are not entirely filled. The kilns of Mr 
Colvin are also pronounced ill-shaped by Mr. Schmidt, who has run them 
for several years. There are no kilns in the county made on the latest 
improved plan. No progress whatever is exhibited in the methods em- 
ployed. They are the same as the methods adopted by the earliest ma 
ufacturers, and should give place to the improved methods of some of the 
late patents. 

The uses of the Huron Shale.—The only known use that can be made af 
the Huron shale, with strong probabilities of success and profit, is in the 
manufacture of hydraulic or water cement. The manufacture of peu 
leum, illuminating gas, and of roofing-slate, has, in each case, proved 


profitless. Some have employed it as a material for roads, but it is found 
: ee 





* Result of many trials. 
t Hauls stone from John Spero’s quarry, on the Scioto. “ht 
t Kiln holds 400 bushels. The fire passes through a volume of fourteen feet heigh 


of stone. 
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to soon pulverize and to disappear as dust, or to pass off by the action of 
drainage water. With an occasional renewal, it may be used in that 
way. A successful enterprise in the manufacture of hydraulic lime fr.:m 
the lower portion of the black slate is in operation at Defiance, Ohio. It 
is known as the Auglaize cement, and promises to become a rival of those 
cements known in the principal markets of the country. 

The shale which overlies the black slate is very similar to the Olen- 
tangy shale immediately below it. They are both worthy of being tested 
thoroughly as fire-clay, or for the manufacture of a light-colored pottery, 
or “Milwaukee brick.” 


THE WAVERLY SANDSTONE. 


Of the sandstone which comes next in the series very little need be 
said. Its excellences are well known, and have been attested by the ex- 
perience of builders throughout the country during the last forty years. 
It is the same (geologically) as the famous Berea sandstone, and is in- 
cluded within the Carboniferous rocks. Yet it has been observed to be- 
come much finer-grained and better adapted to bases for monuments, for 
grindstones and whetstones, and for ornamental! architecture, in the cen- 
tal counties of the State, than in counties further north. It is now be- 
ing extensively used in the construction of bridges and culverts for the 
Hew railroads in the eastern part of the county. Since the great con- 

flagration at Chicago, sandstone is being more frequently employed for 
Walls of buildings than ever before. 
Brick and Tüe.—The surface of the Drift clay is employed in the man- 


Ufacture of these articles by the following establishments : 


James E. Robinson, Ashley .............ccc00 ces cecences seccecees cocceces ceceee anne Brick. 
Wm. Robinson, Olive Green ............ ccccc cceces coscscces cocsce cocece cossceees nenne 
John Knox, Trenton township...... ......... ccsecsces cocces coe sannanane snnonnun covees 
Jacob Williams, Harlem township ..........cccccese ssecsssse ssssessee sesses onen 
—— — Rich, ML nnnunnnse nuunsnesuananenen coveseees secees sesceeces “ 
Eli Downing, ME nnnnmenen cocnceeee sseenecen coesseuce sees ereee cases 
Abram Springer, Delaware, ..........00.ccssecceees sesceecen cesses cee nenne costes seeees 
Joseph Haas, MO nnnnnn sennensse conseeees cossereee sosencees ‘Nesecseees seeeees 
Frank Curley ME nennen ununsnnenenn conces cocces ceceee sansen sense sesces enense “ 
Geo. Sherrer, ME nnnnnonen coceee ces annsonnsn cvceee neuen sesteeses Tile and brick. 
James E. Robinson, Eden (last year) .......2.cccssses cescee cee ceccee soesee coseeeees “ 
Swan Roloson, 14 miles S. W. of Stratford ..........0000cccses socees soccesseseen ann “ 
Wm. H. Edmonds, 1 mile west of Powell............ssseccssssecsse settee sonsenees “ 
Arthur Robinson, 33 miles west of Millville .................. 200 000000000 seseesees Tile. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF VAN WERT COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. - 


This county lies on the Indiana border, three other counties interven- 
ing between it and the State of Michigan. Allen and Putnam counties 
lie east, and Mercer south. Paulding county joins it on the north. It 
contains 258,592 acres, of which 51,142 are denominated arable or plow 
land, 21,042 meadow or pasture land, and 186,408 uncultivated or wood 
land. The average value per acre is $11.15, or, including buildings, 
$11.87. The county forms nearly a square. "It has a projection in the 
middle of the east side including half a town. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The surface drainage consists in a number of gentle, small streams 
that flow north-easterly, joining the Auglaize River in Putnam and 
Paulding counties. There are several large, uncultivated prairies, 0f 
marshes, which are subject to inundation in spring time. These give 
rise to some of these small drainage streams. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


By saying the county is flat the general character of the surface is eX 
pressed. It lies in the Black Swamp, the features of which have beet 
already described in reports on other counties, and in a former chapkf 
devoted to the Drift in north-western Ohio. In the south-west com 
this county is crossed by the St. Mary’s River, which brings into thet 
part of the county a few miles of the more undulating surface chara® 
terizing the St. Mary's ridge. Through the center of the county, in § 
north-west and south-east course, runs the gravelly Van Wert ridge 
North of this ridge there is no variety of surface whatever. There i88 
gentle, very regular descent, sometimes hardly enough to sufficiently 
drain the land for easy agriculture, from this ridge to the north line d | 
the county, and beyond to the Auglaize River. 
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The following points of elevation above Lake Erie are obtained from 
the surveys and profile of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad. It will be remembered that Lake Erie is 565 feet above the 
ocean : 


Feet. 

Delphos ...... zuru.0.00 snonnnnon auenannne sonunanns aunsnnnen concen conees concen seneee tern sense 211 

Micddlepoint ......... cccsccsce ennenuns onunne sncees con one suansnann aunens anonen senses nennen senses 211 

Van Wert onessseansesensonann aunnunnen nnnunnon aannannen auanun senses snnnnunen ananen soseeees eas 213 
COMVOY .eeeensnnesnennen snanen sunnnnnen aunusn snonnnnen auanee snnnennne tusnon narsne snunne onsansnen 218 
Dixon ...... .escas cececs coeees coseas ennonn on Bensnansnensnansuun nenn onsnsn seeees cosees nannen sevens 225 


The following elevations were derived by aneroid barometer, making 
connection with the above railroad elevations: 


Feet. 

Jennings’s Prairie ......... sessscces cesses sonannuen snnnannon cossseces nannen sesseeses seseesess 256 
S. W. }, sec. 31, Union, township, on the ridge.............cccencescee cesses cosees 183 
Section 24, Tully, on the Van Wert ridge . ........ccccc csseseces anenen nonnannnn nen 178 
“ “ “ _bench ....u0 esu20r sonononon aunnnennn snnnanaen nonnnnnen snenanene 188 


Soil and Timber.—The soil is clayey, and is in need of artificial drainage. 
The farms that are located on the Van Wert ridge have a greater market 
valuation than any others in the county. The whole county was origin- 
ally densely forest-covered, with the exception of the marshes, called 
Prairies, in Jennings, Willshire, Liberty, Harrison, and Tully townships. 


In the survey of the county the following species of trees were seen grow- 
Ing native: 


Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... cccecsscs cocscesce nun conscons cos sunsannan sssescens Ait. 
Quercus alba—White Oak.........cccccsces coscosses sossscees sosectees anna seseeecs L. 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple......... cccsscsss sescsccesceseccncees nenn coves Wang. 
Platanus Occidentalis —Sycamore .......1... sssccecss cos sossceces eoscscese arananenn L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory ...........sscsess sescesces coscceses cosescens sonen Nutt. 
Fraxinus Americana—White Ash ......... csssscoce cosesecce ccseesece nennen nenn L. 
Cornus florida—Flowering Dogwood ............scccesss ces sscses senses ovceseees L. 
Ulmus Americana—American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd) ..........sssccsees L. 
Zenthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash .........scccsssssssssessssesseseee Mill. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak...cssscs sessesses cosssesen sssesssss sssevesce snessecas nenne L. 
Taxinus quadrangulata— Blue Ash......... ...ccscce ccccccece oananenan snnananne Michx. 
Amelanchier Canadensis— June Berry ......00e cecoscece csceee sosceeees Torr and Gray. 
Crataegus coccinea—Thorn ...s..cc+sccsceses cossesece sssescecs sssscseee assess ese L. 
Quercus Prinus—Swamp White Oak ..c..s.0.scsssssse ccosecces sssscsesceesceces L. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust......s..ccosecssee scceseees senses nenn L. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beecl)......... cscs cesseeces nennen coneseees Mich. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut......... ccccssscsscsoss coscesces coseecens saceas anne L. 
Ostrya Virginica—Irom wood ......... sssccsese cessseeee sccscecesan sosserces snseeeees Willd. 
Ralix nigra—Black Willow ......0.. cscsssss csssssees sosssssse sevsssaes cesses anne Marsh. 


Morus rubra—Mulberry..........cccssocssssese socess ssssssees socees socees sosscesense L. 
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Tilia Ame@ricana— Basswood ......... srsnenes sonosnnan snnannnne assonnennonsneonnnne L. 
Populus monilifera—Cottonwood ......... secccces cevescsse ausannee aseses eseeas Ait. 
ZEsculus glabra—Buckeye .........csscccecs sosececes covceceee seseee sel ensseaces sees Willd. 
Quercus macrocarpa— Burr Oak......... ..sscssce cossecees eosensees cosececes nenne Michx. 
Populus grandidentata—Large-toothed Aspen.........0. cccsscses coceee secees Michx. 
Prunus A mericana— Plum........ sessesseseesssossnnonsenonnnnn anansunen ananaruen ee Marsh. 
Acer rubrum—Swamp Maple...... eu... ccscsses ononunnen sennnnnnn sevsseece nennen L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia— Black Ash...... .sersoser sonen snnenn seasenees sonnonnenen Lam. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis— Kentucky Coffee Bean...... ........cc00seeees Lam. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry ......... ccccsscos ernennen cescncces sossceeee sannnn Ehr. 
Populus tremuloides— Trembling Aspen ......... csccssce onannonen onnonenun an Michx. 
Rhus glabra —Sumach .......... ..csssccecceces cocece cncece seces conceeces cesses cossencs L. 
Cratzgus tomentosa—Black Thorn......... ccccssecs cesses conccssee eoscecees sovee L. 
Populus balsamifera—Balm of Gilead ......... ssceces scccscses sossesvee cocees L. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak ......... sussosuen seneonenn sonannnnn seseeeees sansonenn een DuRoi. 
Juglans cinerea —Butternut. [Seen only on the Van Wert ridge]... L. 
Asimina triloba—Paw paw ............ ssscscses cosseveas cossescscassescscese sossneees Dunal. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county belong to the Upper Silurian. The upper 
member of the Niagara, the equivalent of the Guelph of Canada, or of 
the Racine liınestone of the West, is the lowest in outcrop in the county. 

It underlies a tract of uncertain limit in the south-western part of the 
county, and is exposed in the St. Mary’s River, at Willshire. Over this 
lies the Waterlime, belonging to the Lower Helderberg. 

The former is a porous, magnesian limestone, of rather repulsive aspect, — 
its naturally light color being generally stained with iron-rust. In quar- 
rying it shows a blue color. It lies in thin beds of three to five inches, — =, 
occupying usually the protected and most retired points of outcrop, owing gr 
to the rapidity with which it disintegrates under the forces of nature. 

The latter is, in Van Wert county, very similar in general appearance, =>:e, 
but it has different fossils, and is harder. It is less porous. It has asx a 
drab color, but the color is lighter in Van Wert county, and in counties: => _aes 
further north, than it is in Allen and Hardin counties, where it is ofternr <= »<en 
blue, or even becomes so bituminous as to be black and slaty. Its mosta=<—» ost 
slaty character is seen in Wyandot county. In Van Wert county, ano ur nl 
also in Putnam, it is not slaty, or very rarely so, and shows very little Ki atl 
bituminous matter. It burns toa very white lime in the township o> «dl 
Union, where there is a surface exposure, but in Washington townshipog & «ip, 
near Delphos, it is thinner bedded and more bituminous, the lime ale K .Ioo 
becoming darker. 

Niagara Limestone.—The only exposure of this stone known within th «be 
county is at Willshire, in the bed of the St. Mary’s River, and in a smak_ = / 
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ravine tributary to it at the same place. It is here porous and some- 
what fossiliferous, in beds of about three inches. It has been wrought 
to a limited extent on the land of Mrs. Ann Ramsey for quicklime and 
common foundations. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone underlies the remainder of the county ; 
but affords but few known exposures. It is burned for quicklime at 
Streughn, by James Lilly, and was formerly also quarried at the same 
place by Samuel Kessler. The stone here is the same as that seen in 
Union township, where it is also quarried and calcined on an extensive 
scale by B. Bohnert & Co. It is of a light color, with a little tendency to 
& drab, porous and fossiliferous. It makes a beautiful white lime, the 
average weight of which is said by the owners to be sixty pounds per 
bushel. It burns easily and cheaply, and sells for twenty-five cents per 
bushel. At Streughn it rises to within four feet of the surface, and is 
overlain by hard-pan Drift. Glacier marks immediately below the Drift 


run north, 15° E., by pocket compass. The section at Streughn is as 
follows: 


SECTION IN THE WATERLIME AT STREUGHN. 


“ 2. “Gray stone,” i. e., spotted, drab, porous and compact; the 
porous parts of a lighter color and show no bituminous mat- 
ter, glistening and crystalline; not difficult to quarry; beds 
two to four INChES......... rsccccescocess soscccees cocsceces snsanenne sovescecs 5 “ 
“* 3. “Black stone,” i. e., bituminous; but the bituminous matter 
is evenly disseminated through the whole, so as to color it 
uniformly; slightly porous; without visible fossils; harsh to 
the touch; heavier and in heavier beds than No. 2; seen... 2 “ 


Total ......000 cocccecce cocecccce coscceccs soscccces scccccces seeceeces sosscsees 7 


Both these members make an excellent white lime. The stone has 
much the aspect of the Framont stone, in Sandusky county, but it is not 
80 hard nor so close-grained. The fossils seen are principally a small 
shell resembling Leperditia alta. But there are also one or two species of 
brachiopods, commonly seen in this formation; yet the lithological char- 
acters of No. 2 are not those common tothe Waterlime. It is with some 
difficulty distinguished from the Niagara. This outcrop occurs in a very 
flat and monotonous tract of country, but the upward swell in the rock 

Surface produces a slight elevation in the surface of the Drift. The ex- 
posure is not due to erosion, as that of a stream, but is in the open plains, 
and is owing to the unusual thinness of the Drift. 

The Waterlime is seen again in N. E. } section 14, Spencer, Allen 
county, where Mr. S. Marshall owns aquarry. This is located in the bed 
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of a little stream (Jennings’s Creek), and shows the usual features of the 
formation. It is thin-bedded, but rather close-grained and hard, in wavy 
bedding, showing some bituminous deposits. This lime is very much 
darker than that at Streughn, but averages seventy pounds per bushel, 
selling at the same price. It resembles the quicklime from the same 
formation made at Lima, in Allen county. The bottom of this creek is 
rocky for a mile and a quarter. The stone occurs on the land of Joseph 
Feierbach, F. W. Courts, and Mat. Boche. 

At Delphos, S. W. 4 section 24, Washington, the Waterlime has for 
merly been taken from the bed of Jennings’s Creek, and burned for quick 
lime by L. G. Roebuch. The stone is rather rough, and in thick, some 
what cavernous beds, with considerable calcite. Thinner beds also occur. 

In Union township (N. W. } section 8) the quarry of B. Bohnert & 
Co. is in a gentle anticlinal in the Waterlime, or in that member of the 
Lower Silurian which is quarried at Streughn. It may be some other 
member of the Lower Helderberg. The exposure is not sufficient in the 
cuunty to identify, without doubt, its horizon. It is hard, light-drab, yet 
often porous, in beds of two to six inches, which run irregularly and 
break into angular pieces of all sizes. Although its color is a light drab, 
yet it has some spots almost a cream-color. It is occasionally variegated 
somewhat with blue, and looks then very much like Niagara. No foseils 
are visible except a fine Favosites coral, a small Orthoceras, Atryps sul 
cata, and Leperditia alta. (?) It shows about eight feet. 

At the quarry the surface of the rock is not glaciated. The soil is no 
more than eighteen inches, and of a black color, and the Drift is almost 
wanting. The rock is rounded and smoothed rather by the slow action 
of water and air than by ice. 

A gray, close-grained limestone, that in hand-samples takes 4 good 
polish, is met also on the land of Thomas P. Johnson, 8. W. 4, section I 
Union, in surface exposure. It is in the Waterlime. On the N. W.h 
section 4, Ridge, on the land of the heirs of Wm. Palmer, stone W# 
struck in digging a ditch. It is a drab-gray, crystalline Waterlime, iD 
beds of four to six inches, or perhaps thicker. It has not been opened # 
any extent. 

The Drift.—The only exer ption to the generally unstratified and una 
sorted composition of the Drilt in Van Wert county, is seen in the Va 
Wert ridge, which crosses the county through Tully, Pleasant, Ridge, 
and Washington townships. The citics of Van Wert and Delphos ar 
situated on it. It consists generally of gravel and sand, in varied and 
oblique stratification. In a few places it has been penetrated to the 
depth of over thirty feet without meeting much gravel. In those cas 
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it contains the common hard-pan Drift only, the same as that which pre- 
vails‘on either side of the ridge. This occurs in some wells at Van 
Wert. Water of excellent quality for domestic use is almost invariably 
found in penetrating the gravel of the ridge, and occasionally an artesian 
well is obtained, having a depth of but few feet. Such are usually on 
the northward slope. The underlying hard-pan clay being impervious . 
to water, and the ridge lying in a slight depression of its surface, the 
water of surface drainage naturally gathers in the trough, and is held as 
ina reservoir by the gravel, by which it is also filtered and cleansed from 
impurities injurious to health, while it is apt to take up the salts of the 
protoxide of iron. Capillary attraction also serves to hold the water 
within the gravel, thus preventing it from completely draining off at 
the low places, or into the streams that intersect it. If wells find no 
water in this gravel, they are necessarily sunk below the hard-pan ; and 
at Van Wert a second water-bearing stratum of sand and gravel is found 
lying on the bed-rock. From this a number of artesian wells are derived. 
Their head and source must be several miles further south, the descent 
being to the north, and the county being very flat. The confining stra- 
tum is the hard-pan Drift. In west Delphos wells are shallow. Some 
arein gravel, probably penetrating the Van Wert ridge. Such are eleven 
or twelve feet deep. Others are fifteen to eighteen feet, striking the 
rock, At Middlepoint, and southward, in Washington and Jennings 
townships, wells are twenty to twenty-five feet deep, frequently going to 
the rock. At Van Wert, in the central part of the city, some of the cel- 
lag which are dug in the gravel of the ridge have springs of good water. 
One man walled his well by inserting two flour barrels. The following 
isarecord of a well drilled by the city corporation, at Van Wert, reported 
by Mayor Geo. C. Wells: 


Boil... cccccces snnnnnnan cosceenes cosseeeee sannnnnen cosceeees cescavens cossesees oseeees 13 ft 
Subsoil ...... oesoneeo secoecces cones sonnennen caveceeee sonsoecee sesceeees conses senses sees 2 
Yellowish-brown clay ; traces of iron and sand ......... zen erennnnnn coeeee li “ 
Dark, bluish-gray sand ..........ccsce ccoses nennen sansnennn seceeseesssseees Ys seneeeees 2 « 
Sky-blue clay, little or no stone, including two inches of gravelly 

HArd-PaM..........0. sscecees acsccsceccccen coeccceen cosses sonsannen cesses cesses cen. one 5 « 
Bowlders and gravel, with water which rose to within fifteen or 

eighteen inches of the surface ......... 220200002 400000000 connseses soeeeseecs 9 «« 
Limestone ......... ..scconse senonnunn snnnennnnsennnnee snnnanenn soeseeene sosses cesses seeees 1 * 
Waxy, light-blue clay ...........cc00csssen sense ceececnee coaees cuseesoes oneeee nen 5 
Crystalline, compact or slightly porous, dark-drab limestone, ap- 

pearing a little granular ......u.. sansenson seeceecee cosceecee snnnnnnen eoeees seaees 22. = 
Fine-grained drab waterlime, very hard drilling .........c0.ss seesceees 28 


Blue clay, very waxy; light blue......... ......00. sssscsees cosseeees svsees coeees 6 “ 
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Limestone, about ............ cecsecces cosseeees onnannnen onanan sunnon sean seseesees eee 1 foot. 
Blue clay, rather coarse ......... sesceces sosvesces snonnnnen nannonsnn conses nassen eee 9 feet. 
Total depth............sccsscccses ssccseses secses cccses nannen secces sosces cos 103 “ 


(Rock not entered again.) 


Wells in the southeast part of Tully are eighteen to twenty feet. At 
Van Wert natural springs occur along the south side of the ridge, This 
is the first exception known to the observed location of such springs in 
the “Spring Row,” as in other counties, which is on the north sided 
the ridge. There are some others at Van Wert on the north side alm. 
On Mr. E. R. Wells’s farm, four miles west of Van Wert, is red soll, 
charged with protoxide of iron, and other evidences of extinct springs, 
on the north slope of the ridge. In all deep wells (i. e., those that pas 
through the blue clay) at Van Wert, the water rises nearly or quite to 
the surface, and considerable effort has been put forth to secure such 
constant flow at various places in the city, although the shallow wells 
are unfailing and easily obtained. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING POSITION OF ARTESIAN WELLS AT VAN WERT, WITH RESPECT 10 THB 
Van Wert Ripae. 





6 
9 
7 
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These artesian wells which rise from the water-bearing gravel below 
the Drift clay, together with others in different parts of the county, prové 
the Drift to be about 40 feet thick in Van Wert county. 

The Van Wert ridge is sometimes double. Such an instance may 
seen north from Streughn. The first one lies within half a mile of thst 
village, but the principal ridge road is half a mile further north, located 
on the second ridge. Both rise abruptly from the adjoining flat land, 
having descent in both directions. They seem to be perfectly identical 
in form and composition, although the former can only be traced two or 
three miles toward the west, when, turning a little more to the south, it 
slowly sinks away and disappears in the general Drift. A similar gravel 
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was noticed running north-west and south-east about half a mile 
tions 21 and 22, Union township, nearly parallel with the main 
| ridge, separated from it about three miles, and on the Lake Erie 
It is not known how far this might be traced. In section 24, Tully 
hip, the ridge on which the road from Van Wert is located runs 
‘sinks away. The road then crosses a narrow belt of clay land 
scends, within a quarter of a mile, another ridge lying further 
which determines the location of the road further west. In sec- 
4, Tully township, the Van Wert ridge runs along the inner side 
ther ridge or bench in the general surface, its summit being ten 
wer than that of the bench. They are separated a quarter to a 
ile.e This bench consists of the common hard-pan clay of the 
y, and shows no descent toward the south. Further south-east it 
through Convoy, the Van Wert ridge running about a mile fur- 
orth-east, and through sections 17, 18, 22, and 23 in Pleasant town- 
reyond which place it has not been identified. This bench rises 
five or six feet above the level land to the north, in Pleasant town- 
bout ten feet in Tully township, south of the Bear Swamp, and ' 
feet at New Haven, Indiana, to which place it may be followed, 
‘ridge rpad” between Van Wert and Fort Wayne passing several 
between those two cities, from the Van Wert ridge to the bench, 
ce versa. The Van Wert ridge crosses the Maumee about three 
below Fort Wayne, where it is known as the Irish ridge, and for 
a mile a road runs on it. The country there, however, being 
y wooded, its &cation is unknown for several miles, although it 
en followed about six miles east from New Haven. 

ier marks were observed within the county at but one point. At 
hn they occur on the Waterlime (?) running north 15° east. 

sand Springs.—Besides the foregoing observations on the phenom- 
wells and springs in Van Wert county, the following minutes 
aken. This list will afford a pretty reliable basis on which to 
ate the thickness of the Drift in the county, since the water-bear- 
ratum, when not in the Van Wert Ridge, is generally that last 
x of the Drift, consisting of gravel and stones, which well-drillers 
lenominate hard-pan, especially if cemented along its upper sur- 
y lime, and which, when so cemented, is often mistaken for the. 
| rock itself. 


21 
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MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The rocks of the county hold no minerals of economical value. They 
can only be used for quicklime and for ordinary foundations. The wealth 
of the county will always be largely agricultural. The soil is very fertile 
and enduring, but is rather heavy and wet for the quick growth of crops. 
The farms of the county are undergoing more or less thorough artificial 
drainage, and will be valuable in a corresponding ratio. The heavy 
forest with which the surface is largely covered is an important item of 
Wealth, which, although retarding the opening of farms and the occu- 
pancy of the county, is yet destined to be of great benefit to the county. 
Extensive stave manufactories are established at Van Wert and Delphos. 

lime.—The lime-kilns at Streughn and on section 8, Union township, 
are the only important establishments of the kind in the county. They 
are of the old style, and have to be emptied after burning before filling 
again. At Streughn two cords of wood burn sufficiently one hundred 
bushels of lime, requiring forty-five hours, at the cost of two dollars per 
Cord. Lime sells at twenty-five cents per bushel. Most of it goes to Fort 
Wayne, and thence is shipped throughout Indiana. Stone at the quarry 
brings $1.50 per perch. These kilns are worked by William Wehrs. 
Two constant draw-kilns were formerly run at the same place by Mr. J. 
BE. Noble, consuming one and a half cords of wood per one hundred bushels. 

Messrs. Bohnert & Co., in Union township, ship lime, via Convoy, to 
Van Wert, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, at twenty cents per bushel, whole- 
Sale. It retails at thirty cents per bushel. There are six kilns here of 
the common kind, burning two and a half cords of mixed wood per one 
hundred bushels of lime, at $1.50 per cord. From the kilns a wooden 
Failroad conveys the lime about six miles to the station at Convoy. 

Brick and Tile—The Drift clay of the county is well fitted for the 
Manufacture of red brick and tile, and the following list embraces all 
known establishments of this kind: 


Joseph Fetter, Delphos......... ...ccseco ssccessas ses ssscccces sonananen asannenne soonsnees Brick. 
Hummel & Metzker ...... soo... scsscssee sosscnces cocsceces sossceses svcsevcesscese conves “ 
Steinmetz Brothers, three miles north-west of Delphoß.................. » * 
Samuel Norris, Van Wert......... scscssss sescccces aussen sossccces cossecees Brick and tile. 
Thomas Lahuc, °“ _.eenssos cocsscase sesees cecese cesses cscees cogsenses sovees cesses Brick. 
Amos Price, ME annnen aunnanenn evecesees sovessees canescens coeses covsee onerne “ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF UNION COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Union county lies next west of Delaware, which is the most central 
county in the State. It embraces 272,318 acres, of which 72,770 are arable 
or plow land, 67,670 meadow or pasture land, and 131,873 uncultivated or 
woodland (see ‘abstract of the valuation of taxable real estate of Ohio,” 
in the the year 1870, by the Auditor of State, James H. Godman.) 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The surface drainage all passes into the Scioto valley, by streams 
which flow with gentle current in a south-easte ly direction. They rise 
in the Logan county Corniferous area, a region of very rough or hilly 
surface, rising several hundred feet above the surrounding Waterlime .. 
flats, and toward the south-east enter upon another area of Corniferous, 
which, although presenting different surface features, yet is not so broken 
as the Logan county area. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in direction and alternation in these 
streams. The principal valleys have a slope to the east or south-east, 
toward the Scioto, the valley of which is excavated over a hundred feet 
in the bed rock, in Delaware eounty. Toone who has closely observed 
the systems of drainage in the various counties, and has aimed to ascer- 
tain, from the effects seen, the causes that located streams in various 
parts of north-western Ohio, this alone suggests the halting retreat of 8 
glacier across the county, throwing down greater accumulations of Drift, 
where it remained stationary for a length of time. Such would be the 
divides between the streams, the valleys being in those belts where the 
Drift was left thinner. But, with a single exception, nothing. of this is 
indicated by the surface features, se far as the time devoted to the survey 
would disclose. The whole county was very carefully examined. In 
counties further north-west, where such moraines are seen to guide the 

!rainage diagonally across the general slope of the surface, the tributary 
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streams all join the main streams from the same direction, but in Union 
county streams enter the main valleys from opposite sides. The surface 
between the streams is flat, and there is no evidence of a thickening of 
the Drift, except between Big Darby and Mill creeks. The Big Darby is 
the largest stream of the county. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


Between Big Darby and Mill creeks there is a very noticeable thicken- 
ing of the Drift. It rises into long ridges and high knolls, which consist 
of hard-pan or glacier Drift. Northern bowlders and stones are on the 
surface and in the soil indiscriminately, though the same is true to some 
extent throughout the county. This ridge of Drift is greatly developed 
at New California, where wells are sunk to the depth of fifty-four feet 
without meeting anything but “blue clay,” the water obtained being 
bitter. West and south of Marysville two or three miles, the surface 
is high and rolling, with clay hills. Toward the north and east it is flat, 
with gravel near the surface in some places. Between Milford Center 
and Unionville “clay knobs” and rolling land can be seen north of Darby 
Creek, while toward the south and in Union township the “ Darby plains” 
extend several miles. Wells at Pottersburg penetrate the Drift over 
sixty feet without meeting the rock, but obtain good water at that depth. 
About Newton there is a very rolling and bluffy tract of land, some of 
the wells obtaining bitter water in “blue clay” at fifty-two feet. This 
rolling strip of clay knobs dies out toward the south and west, and 
toward the north and east. Throughout the rest of the county the sur- 
face is very nearly flat, wells being usually less than twenty-five feet. 
This belt of clay knobs crosses the entire county, although it seems to 
turn a little toward the north in Jerome township. 

The following elevations above Lake Erie are taken from profiles of 
railroads that cross the county: 


Marysville..............s0ss coscce covsccnes covees cnccevces eesces cocees secsssescesces pease ces 425 “ 
Milford....... seesceces ssseee cececnses coeees senses soccer onnnnnunn OO0080 peceesaseneecs seeeeeees - 
Unionville......... 0.2. s00000 coseseees cssecscee snnnnnnen concee ceases snsnnenen seseesees nenne 


The following points of elevation were obtained by aneroid barometer, 
Connecting with railroad stations: 
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Marysville (with Bellefontaine)...... .........sssccescacces crcves covsccees osonnenn 325 ft _ 
New California .......-...ccosece sessoeses seven ceceee coseseees cocsee ceseesecs coceesevecee, BIO 
Hill east of New Califormia.............00. csscesscsces sonces nuanan nnanuunnonnenn enuens 395 “ 
Plain City.......0.ccssceccscessscces nennaneen nonnanunn sonnannan senses sosees snonen senses one „ 225 “ 
Hills west of Marysville...............0. secccsoce sssscsces annnnnnen snsecs sononnnen nee 355“ = 
Peoriß ...... sescccses sosccsces covccece: cosces onanan secces socees sanunı aonennnen nannan secseuece . 410° = 
NO@WtoD...... .cccee cocseecss cectes soscscces anananons cecses annnen sansen soseee nennuunee coneeeees 460 ‘ mm ı 
Flat one-fourth mile east of East Liberty, Logan county............ zu... pw“ 
Top of hill two miles west of East Liberty, nennen snunsnnen ove 805 “= = 
Top of hill two and a half miles west of East Liberty, Logan county.. 880 ‘= =« 
Surface of Mad Run, Zanesfield, Logan county..............ccsces essesceee oes §65 ‘= « 
Divide between Mad Run and Goose Creek, near Zanésfield............ 730° = 
Water in Goose Creek, Zanesfield ...........sssssseores sosses sesees sessannen sonne 695 ‘=i 
Divide between Goose Creek and McKee’s Creek, Zaneafield............ gi m « 
Surface of McKee’s Creek, east of Bellefontaine......... ..ccscsse cccces cee „ 765 > “ 
Divide between McKee and Blue Jacket creeks..........0:.0. secces sosceees 845 ° “ 
Surface of Blue Jacket Creek, east of Bellefontaine......... ..ccsess nen... 680 “ 
Depot C. C. C. and I. R. R., Bellefontaine (railroad profile)....... een 640 “6 
St. John’s, Auglaize county, hill south of village.............cec sscsssess oe 491 “ 
St. John’s, street in front of Bitler House............... scssssss ssossssss ovcees 430 “ 
St. John’s, surface of little stream west of Village.........0 seccssses sosersees 390 “ 


[The last three points, when connected with Wapakoneta, gave, respectives==amely, 50 
feet, 443 feet, and 40% feet. ] 


Pharisburg, Union county......... .cssesscscsccescssces sosses sosces soseecece covensees 304 - ft 
Essex, ME Nennseeee cosceeees eneees soeecees sossen nassen cesses sucess one 359 " 
North-east corner Washington township...... ......s0.ssscss cesses sesses cesses 389 u 
York Cemter......scssssescescessce cossscces snannenn annnennne sossesecs seseeeaee nennen „39 “ 
East Liberty, Logan county...... cenrsenee ssscscose ssssseees nunanı snnsenunnmnnnnnnnnn 565 “ 
Middleburg ...........s000 scsessees sesssees nnnnen neuen suceas sossesses coseseees ones canes ee 625 . 
Survey No. 5,270, Allen township, Union county.........ccccsssess nenn „ 485 “ 
Allen Center .........00. cesses cssees cosas cosene soceee nennen nennen seceas nennen cesses eoeees 435 “ 
Milford Center .......0. scsocses socces sessssces cusses sneees seeees sosees coccee succes sonen 315 “ 





Soil and Timber.—The soil is one derived entirely from the Drift, aad 
may be denominated in general a gravelly clay. It exhibits the Vell: 
known characteristics of fertility and endurance that mark all the Drif 
soils of north-western Ohio. It shows a very fair sprinkling of stones 
and bowlders, but in some places is very fine and heavy. It is only 
along the immediate river banks, on the bottom lands, that the sandy 
element prevails, and it is then confined to the alluvium. 

The trees of the county consist of the usual deciduous varieties. The 
following species were noted : 


Acer saccharinum—Sugar Maple........ .......sccce snsseece oe ossnennnnnen sonen Wang. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech...........csssssssssssccscce senanunnn consssses soceee coceenses Ait. 


Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. Clayt.)......0 ssscccces cosess sessse nonononen nennen Willd. 
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Quercus tinctoria—Black Oak. ........ ....ccccesccccsses soscccccscecovesces > socevees Bart. 
Tilia Americana—Basswo0d .............cecesscosss ccccesees sossesess sossceees sesess L. 
Cornus florida— Dog wo0d......... .2....ccsses ses cesees soccee ennnnn seeees senses soveseces L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory...... ......... ssssscssscssescesces snsceeees oeceseces Nutt. 
Carya porcina—Pig Hickory..............scc.sssescers coscseece annanunne sosssenee oes Nutt. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore ......... .ccscescceee cccscecesccccs cocsccces coces L. 
Faculus glabra—Buckeye ........ „u... .ccsessscsseccesce cesses coeces sosees sosees ees Willd. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash ..........scccssssscssecses coseseces ons Mill. 
Acer rubrum—Soft Maple...... .........00.secsessecces cascee soncee cncece sosees coves L. 
Carpinus Americana— Blue Beechr............00.cscscsses cesses ceceeees sees coe aes Michx. 
Quercus alba— White Oak ...... ...cccc.ssccss coeccs secses cssccs cosces sos sosses cesses L. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak............cccscscecsce cossccseseseceses succes nenne L. 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm...... ...... 0.00 su2000 sscees cesses onunon sucess coscee ses Michx. 
Fraxinus Americana— White AsI..............0. ccssssccee cosces cee soesee sense L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ......... ...ccccessceceassaes ssecesee sossee ses Lam. 
Gleditachia triacanthos—Honey Locust..............cccecssecess cesses senses ces L. 
Celtis occidentalis—Hackberrty... ...... 202000 400000000 coscesses sunnen soccee ese vee L. 
Crataegus coceines—Thorn...... »..... +2... sousss cesses ssccs coeees nanunenounenen ees L. 
Salix migra—Black Willow..........10..-sesssssssssecesesecesepestessseesseeceseeeeee, Marsh, 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut........ so anusae nas cnn ace enenee cancun senses nneses eee os - L. 


Quercus castanea—Chestnut-leaved Oak... .........sscccscsccsecosssecesccesecee Willd. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry............ 000000 000000000 00nuonn sen osnernosnreneee = EDT, 
Pyrus coronaria—Wild Apple.........u.r ou 00000 200 ann one non cee cee ene nun an one nn L. 
Ostrya Virginica—Ironwood...... 00.0... csseese senses cee csscsssescssccsesscesces Willd. 


Populus monilifera—Cotton Wood ......... 0.00. seseescoscce connec cee coe cce ses cee . Ait. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw... . oe see cee ece ces een nen an sen ann cee ons ans Ait. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling ‘Aspen... soe ee cncesecevecscsccsccessssceceese MICHX. 
Cercis Canadensi8—Judas Tree ......... ssscecses csscssses ononen cocvcesesescceescees L. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak ......... cscs: oosssnnnnene cesses cossecoeecsces snnonn sseees DuRoi. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county embrace the following limestones, including, 
also, the Oriskany sandstone: 


Hamilton, or | 

Upper Corniferous, . 

Lower Corniferous, ee reennenrrennnn arten ren Devonian. 
Oriskany, J 

Water lime ......... ccsscecccsse cee ons cocccccee sossccece secceceee sansnanan eve Upper Silurian. 


By the Hamilton is here meant the blue limestone which is quarried 
at Delaware, and which is regarded by Dr. Newberry as partly Hamilton 
and partly Corniferous. It has been mentioned frequently by the writer 
in reporting on counties in north-western Ohio, under the designation 
of Upper Corniferous, in order to keep it distinct from the underlying 
limestone, which is plainly Corniferous. In the coloring of the county 
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maps it is not separated from the Corniferous, but is embraced under 
the same culoring as the Corniferous. The blue stripe which is named 
“Hamilton Group” represents in part the shale which underlies the 
black slate, and which has been specially designated “Olentangy shale” . 
in the report on Delaware county, to which the reader is referred for a 
statement of the subdivisions of the Ohio Corniferous, and of their sup 
poced equivalents in New York. The Lower Corniferous is well repre 
sented in the quarries in Mill Creek township. The Oriskany has not 
been seen within the county, but it is probably conglomeratic, since it 
has that character in Delaware county. These limestones, with the 
Oriskany, make up the Devonian, so far as represented within the 
county. The rock which immediately underlies the Oriskany belongs 
to the Upper Silurian. It is the Waterlime member of the Lower Hel- 
derberg. The Devonian is found only in the south-eastern part of the 
county, although there are some evidences, in the form of large frag- 
ments, that it extends as far west as Marysville. It underlies the mot 
of Mill Creek and Jerome townships. The rest of the county is occupied 
by the Waterlime. 

The Hamilton or Upper Corniferous.—This limestone occupies but 8 
small area in the south-eastern part of the county. It is hard and blue, 
and identical with the blue stone quarried at Delaware. Any favorable 
outcrop in that section should be thoroughly opened for building stone. 
This part of the county, though, is mainly covered with a heavy forest, 
and the strike of the formation is not known. Hensell & Fox, near 
Frankfort, have the only quarry in the county in this stone. 

The Lower Corniferous.— The Delhi stone of the Lower Corniferous is 
quarried at a number of places in Mill Creek township. The quarry of 
Thompson and Brown, six miles south-east of Dover, exposes about four 
feet of fossiliferous, sometimes crinoidal limestone, in beds of two to 
four inches. It is principally burned for quicklime, but is also sold for 
cheap foundation stone. The lime which it makes is like that already 
described made from the same beds at Delhi, in Delaware county. The 
fossils seen here are Cyrtoceras undulatum, a handsome little Strophomens, 
w large Cyathophylloid coral, the pygidium of a trilobite, and various 
remains of fishes. There are also common a large Strophomena and 8 
small Cyathophylloid. The quarry of John Piersoll, about three miles 
east of Watkinsville; that of Wm. Hays, a mile north-west from Pier 
soll's; those of John S. Smart, near Piersoll’s, and that of Daniel Long, 
in the north-east corner of the angle of the county, are all in the Cornif 
erous, and near the horizon of Thompson & Brown’s. 

Oriskany Conglomerate.—The only proof that this, usually a sandy lime 
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stone or a clean quartz grit, has the character of a conglomerate in Union 
county, consists in the appearance of that character near the county 
line, in Mill Creek, as already mentioned in the report on Delaware 

county. It there contains water-worn pebbles of the underlying Water- 
lime, which are sometimes two or three inches in diameter. The whole 
thickness is not more than two feet. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone is so named from its known hydraulic 
qualities, in other States as well as in some placcs in Ohio. It appears 
inoutcrop in widely separated parts of the county, and probably is the 
surface bed-rock throughout the most of the county. The quarry of Wm. 
Ramsey, in the bed of Mill Creek, in Mill Creek township, although not 
how in operation, is sufficiently developed to show the Waterlime char- 
acters. Aaron Sewell burns a little lime here. The foundation for the 
old court-house at Marysville was taken out here. The stone is in beds 
of about four inches, but is wavy. Some of it is brecciated. The creek 
has excavated about ten feet in this limestone along here, the overlying 
Coniferous receding from the stream on both sides. This narrow belt 
of Waterlime extends northward and makes, probably, an isolated out- 
lier of Corniferous which occupies part of Dover township, and crosses 

Scioto, in Delaware county, from near Millville, south-westerly. The 
Waterlime also is exposed on Ingham Wood’s land, one mile north-west — 
@f Pharisburg, in Boggs’s Creek ; also on John Grandy’s, near Wood’s, as 
Wwell as on the next farm above, Peter Jolliff’s. It occurs again on John 
“Siny’s and Alfred Davis’s land, half a mile north of Byhalia, in the bed 
“~7 Little Rush Creek. At York Center it appears on Aaron Shirk’s 
=&.nd Hiram Watts’s land, on the north side of Boggs’s Creek. On the 
®*Quth side of the creek it also affords good exposures on the land of 
ontreville Henry, John Timons, John Shirk, and Finley Davis, where 
2 has been burned some for lime by Mr. Shirk; but it is not now 
‘Wrought. It is mainly a surface exposure in the bed and low banks of 
Whe creek. 

At Unionville the Waterlime appears in Big Darby Creek. It was 
®ecently opened for lime by F. J. Sager and J.C. Robinson. The beds 
Are from four to eight inches thick, and fine-grained. This is said to be 
Wnderlain by a blue clay which is four feet thick. It also occurs two 
miles above Unionville, on James Martin’s land; and a mile further 

down, on land of Elijah Mitchell. It was formerly wrought a little on 

the land of Mr. Sager, three-fourths of a mile below the village, where 
the beds were from four to eight inches. It also is seen on H. Penning- 
ton’s land, just below Mr. Sager’s. 

The Drift.—This deposit in Union county shows evidence of more re- 
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cent date than it does generally in Delaware county. It appears very 
similar to the Drift in the north-west corner of Delaware county, the 
characters of which are sufficiently discussed in the report on the gedl- 
ogy of that county. This evidence is of two kinds: (1st) that which 
pertains to the rock ; (2d) that which pertains to the Drift itself. 

(1) The streams of the county have not excavated channels in the rock, 
and but very rarely expose it in their beds. This is not strictly true in 
the south-eastern part, in the area of the Corniferous, where there is some 
erosion in the rock, like that seen throughout the most of Delaware 
county. This indicates that in the south-eastern corner the erosion by 
streams has been longest continued, although that part of the county 
has at the same time less elevation above Lake Erie. In other words, 
that the overspread of Drift in the south-eastern part of the county was 
earlier than in the rest of the county. 

The rock, where exposed in the south-eastern part of the county, bes 
the same long-weathered appearance, even when freshly uncovered by 
the removal of the Drift, that is observable in Delaware county. The 
marks of glacial action are dim. The natural jointing and plane d 
separation between the bedding are loosely filled in with the effects 
oxydation and decomposition to a greater depth than in the rest of the 
county. 

(2) If we revert to the appearance of the Drift itself, the most striking 
contrast is presented in the general smoothness of the surface through 
out the county, compared to the surface of Delaware county. This is 
partly due to the effect of less erosion on the Drift by the streams, and 
partly to the evenness of the rock surface. With a single exception, the 
Drift seems to have been very uniformly and gently deposited in Uniot 
county. The uniform direction of, and the regular intervals betwee 
the main streams, may all have been at first determined by slight differ 
ences in the thickness of the Drift deposited, but such differences ar 
now so obscured that they can not be detected by the eye, except in th 
interval between the Big Darby and Mill Creeks. 

Besides this general flatness of surface, the yellowish color, caused by 
the formation and infiltration of hydrated oxides from above, does n% 
extend so far downward in Union county as in Delaware. In the lattet 
county the light colored clay extends downward to the depth of fifte® 
or twenty feet, and sometimes as much as twenty-five feet. In th 
former the blue clay is usually met within ten feet. It sometimes ris# 
within eight feet of the surface, and occasionally the yellowish color 6% 
tends to twelve or fifteen feet. The depth of such superficial coloring 
seems to vary not only with the length of time the Drift may have bee 
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rposed to the air and surface water, but also with the ease with which 
ese agents find access below. A sandy or gravelly knoll is generally 
eathered deeper than one of clay, and a rolling surface is apt to be 
ore deeply oxydated than a flat one. 

The Drift ridge which separates Big Darby and Mill Creeks has already 
sen alluded to under the head of Surface Features. Its exact form, limits, 
xd location, even within the county, have not been fully made out. The 
me given to the county would not allow a careful survey of this ridge 
idetail. It is well known to the inhabitants of the county. It forms 
belt of high and rolling clay land which shows bowlders and gravel 
mewhat more abundantly than the surface of the rest of the county. 
‚is believed to be of the nature of a glacial moraine, and was probably 
own down by the ice at a period when the retreating ice-foot was 
early stationary for a long time at about that place. It is very similar 
those other very extended Drift moraines that cross north-western 
hio, but is somewhat more clayey than they. Its connection with 
bem is not known, but it was doubtless cotemporaneous in origin with 
neof them. The elevated region in Logan county, where there is an 
land of Devonian rock which withstood the ice-period, was a disturbing 
lement in the otherwise very regular contour of the foot of the glacier. 
Inion county seems to have been in the pathway of a spur or branch of 
he ice-sheet, and to have suffered very extensive erosion thereby. 
iter the actual withdrawal of the ice from the county, the drainage of 
large tract of ice-covered surface would have passed principally through 
hesame pathway. This pathway is bounded on either side by a per- 
istent barrier of Corniferous limestone. It is probable, also, that the 
Yaverly overlay this area, at least in the Logan county island, since 
tagments of the Berea grit are found in the Drift in the south-western 
art of Union county. The effect of this drainage over the county is 
tobably seen in the near approach to the surface of heavy gravel beds 
athe Drift over wide tracts, although the level of the county in the 
ime tracts is now that of the general country, and is perfectly flat. 
his may be seen in the frequent gravel pits about Richwood and Essex, 
there the surface is outwardly comparable to that of the Black Swamp 
{ north-western Ohio, but is so closely underlain with gravel that 
Imost every cellar encounters it within three or four feet. This gravel 
elt rans southward toward Pharisburg, and is also penetrated on the 
rm of Mr. Josiah Westlake, a mile and a half north of Marysville, 
ho avers that small “shiner fish ” appear late in the summer, or in the 
llof nearly every year, in a shallow well curbed by a “gum,” which is 
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inserted in an excavation penetrating to the gravel, or to the water dfs, 
subterranean lake.* 

The same phenomenon of gravel closely underlying the surface oft 
flat country occurs on the south side of the moraine ridge in Union tom- 
ship. There the “Darby plains,” which constitute a fertile and fine 
agricultural tract, are based on a gravelly subsoil. 

Wells and Springs.—The following observations on the common wells 
of the county are of interest. They give some idea of the accessibility 
of water for domestic purposes, and of the composition of the Drift, as 
well as of its thickness at various places : 
























2.12 l4 
bale |= 
38. | 2 
Owner's name. | Location. [= #84] = | Through what. Remarks. 
8282| 5 
= |= a 
| N 
J. H. Fellner...) Dover ae) 25 Yellow and blu 
| | clay ...| Good water, 
Josiah Westlake,| 1} mile north of 
Marysville.....) 47 |...) 47 | 12 ft. yellow clay, 
28 fi. blue clay, 
Irony water. 
Dover, township | 25 Good water. 
“ iF : 






| Glay and gravel 


guet... 
Rob’t Thompson | Mill Creek... 



























| Blue clay and gra- 
vel .. Sulphurons , 
Joel Conklin......| Pharisburg.. 2 | Yel. and blue clay | Good, water i 
| sand. 
B. W. Welsh ae 
Widow Scott Slightly sulph'as 
John Elliott 
Good water. 
G. W. Merritt Fi 
John Dixon a " 
John MePeck....| Washington tp. \ 
William Mofitt..) Byhalia.. rown and. blue 
clay, and gravel.. M 
B. A. Martin. % | Struck the rock 
J. M. Darling. Good water 


John Southard 
Wn. T. Fulton 


Clay and gravel ... u; 


York township. 
In gravel . 


Broadwa, “ 








Brown and blue 
clay, and gravel..| Bitter water. 


























Brown c Good water 
Blue clay . Little water. 
ww, Plenty of water 








* This circumstance would not be mentioned had it not been frequently reported 
by others in reference to certain wells in Defiance and Fulton counties. The fess 
given with great circumstantiality and positiveness, and can not safely be denied 
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Wetts axp Sprixas. 








)ner's name. Location. Through what. | Remarks. 


Total depth. | 








1 mn.) 2 miles east of 
Pottersburg.....| 63 }...... 63 
schal Spain....| 1 mile N. W. of 


Allen Center... 







Good water. 





| 
3 | In gravel 












-| Allen Center. 





| clay, and gravel..| Slightly bitter. 
.| 1 mile south of | 
Allen Center...) 2 | Brown clay and 
ood water. 
Milford Center. Poor water. 
Good water. 
..| 14 mile west of 


Pleasant Valley) 33 |. Irony water. 








«W. Barlow.....| Pleasant Valley. 22 |. 
B. Woodburn.| New California. 54 |. 


‘idow Bain...... Ei Bl lu] BL 
| 


In gravel Good water. 
Brown clay, 


tt 
blue clay, 39 ft...| Bitter water. 





























MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The most of the county is poorly supplied with building stone. This 
tcewsary article is imported from Logan county, where the Onondaga 
ürries at Middleburg afford a good stone, from the quarries in the 
‘amilton, at Marion, in Marion county, and from the same at Delaware. 
he quarries in the limestones of the Devonian, in the south-eastern 
utof the county, would probably be better patronized if better roads 
tersected that section, and if the quarries themselves were energet- 
ally developed. Not much lime is made in the county, the kiln of 
tompson and Brown, in Mill Creek township, doing more than all 
hers united. A kiln has recently been opened near Unionville. by 
Wer and Robinson, for burning the Waterlime, and at Plain City the 
ds of the Delhi stone are burned by William Lamb, the stone being 
taled from Dublin, on the Scioto River. William Bales burns a little 
ue in the extreme western angle of Allen township, from loose pieces 
limestone taken from gravel banks and from the bottom of Darby 
sek. 

The Drift clays, however, are freely used in thy manufacture of red 
ick and tile. The following list embraces such brick and tile yards as 
ite noticed in the survey of the county: 
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CHAPTER XL. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PAULDING COUNTY. 








BY N. H. WINCHELL. 





SITUATION AND AREA. 


This county lies in the north-west corner of the State, and borders on 
Indiana. It occupies the angle between the Auglaize and Maumee 
Rivers before their union, extending a little beyond the limits of that 

angle on both streams. Its area is given by the State Board of Equali- 
zation at 259,235 acres, of which 21,443 acres are arable, or plow land; 
“a” 552 acres meadow or pasture land; and 230,240 acres uncultivated or 
wood land. 
NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee is the principal stream of the county. It cuts off the 
rm orth-west corner of the county, running north-easterly. Ina similar 
“cwmanner the Auglaize cuts off the north-east corner, running north- 
“wer esterly. They unite a short distance north of the north line of the 
«<><Dunty, at the city of Defiance. The slope of the county is very gentle 
Goward the north-east, and all the other streams flow in that direction, 
© Re most of them uniting with the Auglaize. The streams are all slug- 
© ish, and flow with a winding course through wooded land, which is also 
to a large extent very slowly drained of surface water in the spring. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


These are to a great extent hid by the existence of a heavy growth of 
forest timber. About eighty-nine per cent. of the acreage is classified as 
+. Uncultivated, or wood land.” In general the county is an unbroken 
Plain, the valleys of streams, eroded entirely in the loose Drift materials, 
COnstituting almost the only variations from a dead flat. On the north 
Bide of the Maumee there is a gentle descent of about forty feet between 
the county line and the north bank of the Maumee, at Antwerp, with a 
er descent of about fifty feet to the water level. This dense forest, 

Which is but little intersected by roads, is the hunting ground for parties 
ming in the fall of the year from the central and southern parts of the 
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State, who capture the common deer, and an occasional black bear and 
wolf. 

Sotl and Timber.—The soil is that which is characteristic of the well- 
known “Black Swamp.” The entire county is embraced in that tract. 
It is mainly clayey, if not clay. Bowlders and stones are not common 
on the surface. In the beds of the streams, though, there is no apparent 
diminution. The banks of the Maumee sometimes show a finely lamin- 
ated clay, reaching, at some points in the county, ten feet in thickness, 
forming the top of the Drift, and giving character to the soil. At other 
places the laminated structure is wanting, and the soil embraces the 
usual amount of gravel stones, or even of bowlders, the latter, when con- 
cealed from the weather, almost uniformly showing the effect of glacial 
action, and in that particular differing from those seen in more southern 
counties. - 

The following list of trees embraces those noted in the survey of the 
county. It is doubtless not a complete list for the county: 


Quercus alba— White Oak ......... scsscses coocccccs covcescce cocces cossesces sosvecces L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... sssecees cocsscens cncees onnnen sannnnene secees onenne - Ait. 
Populus monilifera-- Cotton WOO ......... sscoscss coosecsce covsscoes gunnon nenne Ait. 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak ........ c.cssssce cossscece cvccscene svscecees nnonan sos nenne “ L. 
Ulmus Americana—Elm (pl. Clayt.) ...... 2.2... ssceee senece ces ensnsnnenssnsnenne Willd. 
° Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ............scc.csses covsssces covces ccssen eos „ lam | 
Fraxinus Americana— White Ash...... ....ccsss sonnonnnn onnonn onunen eveces ovcees . L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash ...........00. sescesces cooseneee seceee none „ Michx. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut.............0. sssscsses coscce senses coos cosees coeees - L. 
Carya alba—Shagbark Hickory .............0. cecssscee secees sonen seevesces soenes - Nutt 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore.............ssc00seeee „onnananunnannns consceces vos L. 
Salix nigra— Black Willow...... 000000 scccsses cccssscee nnunnnen anonsancn ne tescnes ves Marsh. 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen ......... zu... ses sssscesss sennennen ove „ Michx. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ..........sccescsscee cenees cosceeses cesses sonnannen cocees L. 
Quercus imbricaria—Shingle Oak ......... ....csseecseses cossee cosces sosnce none „ Michx. 
Quercus castanea—Chestnut Oak ......... .sccsscecseees bee cencee nassen snsceeene see Willd. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry ............ 000000000 sssccssee seceee none toes cseees . Ebr. 
Morus rubra—Mulberry .......0. ssscosess scscssees sencssors nannen soe sovsceece covseece L 
Ostrya Virginiea—Ironwood ..........cccce ccsccseee onnnnnuen cessecs sceeees snnnnanne Willd. 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple......... ssccsccscscoes covsse coscccces sonennue eos Wang. 
Cornus florida—Flowering Dogwood. .... ........c.ssssvs socess sovsecees sosesencs L. 
Acer rubrum—Soft Maple ..............2 sccsccses nonnanano ananen soccee sosces sonnanee . L. 
FEsculus glabra—Buckeye ...... ..sscsccsceccse cosecsees sunenn sonannnnn senses coves . Willd. 
Prunus Americana— Wild Plum ............ .cosscce cosccees onnuonann soos sacs eee Marsh. 
Populus grandidentata—Great-toothed Poplar ............ cesses sssses sseves „ Michx. 
Crataegus coccinea—Thorn ...... eereneee sereeneey covseceus eoreennes socessans cannes - L. 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak...... cuosesnen cosseeees cevees Onnnssscn cacces sesees sonen „ DuRoi. 


Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak...... .ccosses ssceee nennen bascesese cece oesee sees „„ Michz. 
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Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash ...... sussssesnnonenesannne roseeee om Mill. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust......... s.cccosesoosee snsnnnennnonunn ns L. 
Asimina trilloba—Pawpaw ........0 000000 ssunnu000 snnnnnon- snanan sunnnnnnn cocees man een Dunal. 
Euonymus atropurpureus— Wahoo...... ...ccecce sonsnunnn nonaonsnn annenneen eve one Jacq. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech ......... sss. sssscccce svenee cences sonnannnene Michx 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm ..........0. csscccsse seccee cocces cvcees coneee nenn onnenn Michx. 
Celtis occidentalis— Hackberry ............ cccccsses coosecees sonen onnnnn soneneess .. L. 
Cercis Canadensis— Judas Tree ...... suunesoes ssscessee sonanunon sanannnan sosees oe . L. 
Pyrus coronaria—Apple.......... ssesecsee oncees euceee succes sesuceers sesvee nassen cee see L. 
Amelanchier Canadensis—J une Berry ...... 002200000 000000 000000 000000 Torr. and Gray. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks.that have been identified in Paulding county range from the 
Waterlime to the Hamilton, including both. The geographical limits 
of each formation, as represented on the accompanying map, are largely 
conjectural, owing to the very unfavorable surface features that preclude 
detailed examination, as well as to the uniformly undisturbed condition 
of the Drift sheet. There is some evidence of the occurrence of a large 
outlier of the Upper Corniferous, or Hamilton, in the central portion of the 
County, or, it may be, a long spur from the main strike of the formations. 
It is disregarded in the coloring on the map. The following arrange- 
zınent represents the formations in the order of their superposition, 
“ccording to the nomenclature of the Ohio Survey: 


Corniferous, 
Oriskany, 
Waterlime. 


_ Of these the New York equivalents are represented in the following 
läst_* (See Geology of Delaware County.) 


Tully limestone, 
Hamilton shaly limestone, 
Corniferous limestone, 
Onondaga limestone, 
Oriskany limestone 
Waterlime (of the Lower Helderberg group). 


‘The Ohio “Corniferous” is separable into four distinct and well-defined 
Parts, the characters of which are persistent throughout the Fourth Dis- 
trict. These four parts above represented, by. New York equivalents, 
®re believed to correspond with well-known members of the Devonian. 


Devonian. 





*Iam compelled to say that for the classification adopted in the above schedule 

Prof. Winchell is alone responsible, as I cannot fully indorse it until it shall be sus- 

L tained by further evidence than has yet been procured. The shale which he calls the 
Olentan shale’’ has as yet yielded no fossils, and I see no good reason for sepa- 

tating it from the Huron. The rock which he regards as the equivalent of the Tully 
limestone may be 80, but it has as yet been identified by no fossils of the Tully lime- 

Sone. Itis unquestionably Hamilton, as I have found in it elsewhere Pterinea flabella, 


us carinatus, and Nyassa arguta. 
e “ Hamiliton limestone ’’—No. 4, of Prof. Winchell’s section—can hardly be re- 


on 
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They are observable, though not yet with the same definite limitations, 
in Michigan and Illinois. 

The Tully Limestone—This has not yet been seen in Paulding county, 
but is visible in the Auglaize River, in N. E. } section 9, Defiance, Def- 
ance county. It constitutes the upper member of the Hamilton, and is 
marked in Delaware county by large lamellibranchiate fossils. (See also, 
Geology of Delaware County.) 

The Hamilton Iimestone.—This limestone is known to underlie the 
north-eastern portion of the county, and to present many indications of 
being in situ in the township of Paulding, near the center of the county. 
Its line of contact with the Corniferous limestone is plainly exhibited by 
the frequent exposures of rock in the bed of the Auglaize where it 
crosses that river in Auglaize township. The lowest outcropping rock 
overlying the Corniferous (“Delhi beds” of Delaware county) is seen at 
the quarry of Samuel Doyle, at the mouth of the Little Flatrock (N.E} 
section 30), which joins the Auglaize about three-quarters of a mile north 
of the Flatrock.* This quarry furnished the stone put in the aqueduct 
at Royal Oak (Newberg on the maps) fifteen years since. At the quarry 
the beds are firm and uniform, showing but little shaly tendency, with 
dip north and north-east. Some are taken out that have a thickness d 
twelve or eighteen inches. It is of a dark, blackish blue, and is, m 
weathering, found to be charged with Hamilton fossils. At the quarry 
but few could be identified, owing to the high stage of the water, but the 
following species were seen in the stone put in the aqueduct, where the 
long exposure has caused it to check into hundreds of thin beds, and, by 
the disappearance of the shaly parts, to disengage numerous well-pre 
served fossils. These beds are rarely or never crystalline, except that 

-occasional calcite appears in the interior of the shells, but the massive 
abutments are crumbling away. Atrypa reticularis, Cyrtia Hamiltonenss 
.a handsome Orthis, Spirifera mucronata, Spirifera (large species, resembling 


ee ee ne 





rded as purely Hamilton, though it contains many fossils which are usually called 

amilton fossils, but all these, with perhaps the exception of Spirifera mucronata, #8 
also found in the Corniferous of New York. And it also contains fossils which se 
regarded at the east exclusively Corniferous; such as Spirifera yregrria, Pentamer® 
aratus, Strophodonta hemispherica, Tentaculites scalaris, and others. It also contains 
many fossil fishes and mollusks, which are abundant and characteristic fossils of the 
Corniferous in Ohio. , 

I also regard the separation of the Lower Corniferous into two members, and thet 
identification with the Corniferous and Onondaga limestones of New York, as pre@# 
ture, since it is as yet sustained by no paleontological evidence. This subject will be 
found more fully discussed in Vol. L, Part I., pp. 144 and 149 of this Report, and in 
the Report on Erie County. J. 8% 


* The Indians callcd the Flatrock Crooked Creek, and that name still prevails on the 
maps. 
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S. macrothyris, Hall)) Terebratula, Strophomena, Cyathophyllum, Aulopora, 
Calopora, and various fine incrusting corals. 

More enduring and persistent stone belonging to the Hamilton, over- 
lying the beds at Mr. Doyle’s, is seen S. E. 4 section 19, Auglaize, with 
adip north and north-east This is owned and quarried by Smith Mead. 
It is near the highway bridge, east of Junction. This place furnishes 
flux for the furnace near Cecil. The beds are hard, blue, and crystalline, 
and very similar to the limestone quarried at Sandusky and Delaware, 
yet it is almost unfossiliferous, although it contains one or two Cyatho- 
phylloids and a Favosites. It also holds considerable chert. 

Thomas Columbia’s quarry is in similar stone, but a few rods below Mr. 
Mead’s. Still further north the same or similar beds are quarried on 
section 17, in Defiance, Defiance county, by Town Newton, for flux for 
the Paulding furnace. Dip still north and north-east. 

In section 29, Paulding township, the bed of the Flatrock shows vari- 
ous indications of the Hamilton in situ in the bed of the stream, on land 
of Judge A. 8. Latty and of P. W. Hardesty. Many large fragments 
and some pieces of black slate are seen along the bed of the stream, and 

there is a noticeable ripple in the current. The indications extend over 
the space of nearly a mile, yet the actual beds cannot be seen exposed. 

The Corniferous Limestone.—This term in general is made to cover con- 
siderably more than is herein intended to be described, as already ex- 
plained. It is here meant to apply specially to a separate and distinct 
member of the Corniferous group, as described in the Ohio reports by 
Dr. Newberry, viz., to the light-colored and very fossiliferous layers that 
are first below the blue limestone above described as Hamilton, and 
which in the report on Delaware county are mentioned as the “ Delhi 
beds,” but parallelized with the Corniferous limestone of New York. 
This limestone has been observed at two points only in the county. It 
makes a broad surface exposure—which gives name to the creck—at the 
mouth of the Flatrock, and there dips toward the north-east, passing 
below the Hamilton. At this place there has been but little artificial 
working. It is owned here by Judge A. S. Latty and Calvin L. Noble. 
The fossils seen are largely species of corals, with the usual associated 
brachiopods. The same beds are wrought for quicklime—N. W. } sec-. 
tion 32, Auglaize—by Wm. H. Mansfield. 

At Antwerp the Corniferous limestone appears in the Maumee, and is 
wrought for flux for the Antwerp furnace. About three feet only are 


“shown by the operation of the quarrymen; but the same stone is said to 


extend downward three feet further, and to be succeeded then by a “ rot- 
ten sandstone,” that name being very often applied to a coarse granular 
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magnesian limestone, like the Onondaga. The dutcrop here causes a 
little rapid in the river, although the beds are not bare except wher 
quarried, the water coming in contact with bowlders only. The mot 
common fossils are Favosites, Acervularia, Coenostroma, and Cyathophy- 
loids. There is also occasionally a distinct crinoidal structure. Some d 
the corals are blackened, and smell of petroleum. Oil also gathers m 
the surface of standing pools of water about the quarry. 

The Onondaga Limestone.—This is the lowest member of the Corniferous 
group in Ohio. It outcrops further up the Auglaize than the last described, 
and is burned for lime by Frank McEvoy, S. E. } sec. 5, in Brown towr 
ship. The beds here are thinner than where exposed at a lower hori. 
These heavier magnesian beds are quarried, in connection with the 
Oriskany, at Charloe, including also some of the upper layers of the 
Waterlime. The river here is thrown into a long series of rapids ii 
passing these more persistent beds. This quarry is south of the 
of Blue Creek, on the west side of the Auglaize, and shows, according 
the statement of the proprietors, the following thickness for the ri 
members: 

SECTION AT CHARLOE. 
No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rapids, 
in Wood county; hard; sawn off for flagging; suture- 
jointed upon No. 2; seen, Only ......00. cescoeces consee soe sossceees ; 6 in. 
“ 2. Even-grained magnesian limestone, of a buff color, contain- 
ing nodules of chert; sawn into handsome building 


blocks, and exported largely ............... 000000000000 onnnen sececees 4 ft. | 
‘© 3. Dark drab; soft; magnesian; with some cavities which of- | 
ten contain straw-colored Calcite ...........c00 sssseeeee secees one ~1 10% | 
« 4. Rough; blue-drab; close-grained; heavy and hard, or bree- 
ciated and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed, of i 
At Least ...... cscreceee ceveccece cossescee auennnnnn sesscecce anunnensn eeeens vee ~ 8 “ 
Total Been .........cssscceee cossscces cossecoes consssees sosesenes sessenees 9 “ 10 “ 





Of this section, No. 1 is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a vat 
‚seen at other places embraced within the Onondaga limestone; No. 
and 4 are the uppermost members of the Waterlime. (See Geology d 
Wood County.) 

The Oriskany Sandstone—In north-western Ohio the beds supposed # 
represent the Oriskany of New York play an important economical past 
in the geology of that district. They do not exceed an aggregate thick 
ness of twenty feet, and are sometimes less than ten; but from the q 
ries that have been opened in them in different counties they have sup 
plied stone for the most important structures. The horizon at vii 
the sandy phase appears exhibits some variation, as has been men 
in reports on Wood and Sandusky counties. The arenaceous characté 
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Seems to be spread more largely through the overlying Onondaga in 
Wood county than in Sandusky or in Delaware county. In both of these 
counties, as well as in Paulding, the Oriskany merges into the Onondaga 
by insensible changes. In Paulding and in Sandusky there is a consid- 
erable thickness of a soft magnesian limestone in heavy beds, excellent 
for cut-stone, lying below the Oriskany, having no arenaceous tendency. 
These beds have very much the aspect of the recognized Onondaga, or 
Lower Corniferous, and have been regarded as belonging to that forma- 
tion, but are somewhat more bituminous. Their actual place in the 
series throws them, however, into the Waterlime, and they have exactly 
the characters of that phase of the Waterlime which has been described 
ps “Phase No. 2” in reports on Ottawa and Wood counties. The quarry 
mt Charloe is in these beds, their thickness being about six feet. 

The Waterlime.—This limestone affords many characteristic and valua- 
fle exposures in the bed of the Auglaize River above Charloe. It ap- 
ears 8. E. } sec. 21, Brown, one-fourth of a mile above the mouth of the 

ne between the farms of Oliver Young and H. Harmon, on 
ite sides of the river. It is here of a light blue or blue-drab color, 
fin beds of four to eight inches; hard, yet porous, with Leperditia, and 
makes excellent lime. Some of this stone is crystalline, like the Van 
Wert county Waterlime, and some is dark drab and rough. The Water- 
Rime also appears in the Auglaize at the mouth of the Little Auglaize, 
Rtowing the characteristic fossil, Leperditia alta; beds thin, but finely 
Beystalline. In the N. E. } sec. 34, it is a fine-grained yet magnesian 
Btone, which under the hammer emits a bituminous odor, and is soft, 
the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous. It here shows in rather 
Reavy beds, which in a cross section have a curly internal structure, 
with bituminous films. Yet these thick layers are intermingled vari- 
gusly with thinner, fine-grained drab layers, that show the characters of 
SPhase No. 3” of Ottawa county. In section 35 the bed of the Auglaize 
on the fine-grained drab beds of the Waterlime, which have been a 
i worked for local use. Section 1, in Washington, shows Waterlime 
W the same kind. It is also exposed in section 29, same township, in 
creek, where it is quarried. 
| General Section of the Rocks in Defiance and Paulding Counties.—In the 
of the survey of Delaware county some evidence was obtained 
F the Hamilton age of the whole of the blue limestone of that county, 
kıt not such as placed such an opinion beyond the limit of doubt. Ham- 
kon fossils are found in it in various places. The same is true of its 
kposures in Marion and Seneca counties, and at Bellevue, in Sandusky 
panty. But in Paulding county the closest attention was paid to the 
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solution of the question, “Do Hamilton fossils extend through th 
of the blue limestone ?”—a question propounded by the Directo 
Survey for the purpose of testing the evidence. It is deemed best 
present a general section of the rocks of Paulding and Defiancec 
in order to express clearly the position of the beds that have ft 
the writer the only Hamilton fossils found in north-western Ohi 
section agrees in all its details with that of Delaware county, ex 
attenuation here of the Olentangy shale of Delaware county. 
this shale, which in the Report of Progress for 1869 is regarded 
ilton, is seen to be entirely wanting in most places in Defiance 
the thin, tough black slate layers lying immediately on the han 
the Tully limestone : 


GENERAL SECTION or THE Rocks or PauLDina AND Deriaxce Cour 












No. 1. Black alate, (Huron shale of te Obie reports ) 


“2 Bluish shalo. (Olentangy sheile of Delaware county.) 


“3, Bine and blackish limestone; hurd and silicious, (The 
Tully limestone of New York State.) 


“4, Blue limestone; the whole, including the lowest, ob- 
served part of this, bolds Hamilton fossils. (The 
Hamilton limestone of New York.) 


. Saccharoidal, very fomiliferons limestune. (The Delhi 
beds of Delaware county ; the Qorniferous limestone 
of New York.) 


"6. Buff, magnesian limestone; tho upper half is 
thin-bedded, (The Onondaga limestone of 
‚New York State.) 


Qnartzose sandstone; con- 
glomeratio in Delaware 
gounty, (The Oriskany of 
New York State.) 





“| & Heavy-bedded — magnesian 
limeatone, (Phase No. 2 
of the Waterlime of 


boone En. = 
9. Irregular and wavy-bedded, EIER 


Era 

compact limestone, (Phase =! SZ 
RE 
ZEN 





ee: 
No. 50f the Waterlime of SE 
2, bof the Wal Ae 


Ottawa county.) Ber SITES 
EEE 
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No. 1 of this section does not appear in Paulding county, except in 
the form of floating pieces transported with the Drift. It is fully de- 
scribed in reports on other counties. 

No. 2 appears in the Tiffin River, at Brunersburg, where it embraces 
ashaly limestone which crumbles under the weather. Such limestone 
is in detached lumps and lenticular masses. It is washed out of the 
shale near Waldo, in Marion county, by the force of the water of the 
Olentangy, where it falls over a dam. It is entirely unfossiliferous, as 
well as the shale in which it lies. In north-western Ohio No. 2 is very 
much reduced from its observed thickness in Delaware county (30 feet), 
and is usually altogether wanting. It is evenly but very thin-bedded, 
and is closely related to the Huron shale (No. 1), with which it is inter- 
stratified in Delaware county. 

No. 3. This holds the place and exhibits most of the characters of 
the Tully limestone of New York. Its identity is not established on 
palwontological evidence. It is quarried at Florida, on the Maumee, 

ad by Mr. Dilz, near Defiance. At the former place it is immediately 
yerlain by the black slate. Its thickness is six to ten feet. 

No. 4 has a thickness in Delaware county of 35 feet, and probably it 
ill not vary very much from that on the west side of the anticlinal. 
here are no exposures in these counties favorable for learning its aggre- 

ite thickness. In the season of 1871 a collection of fossils, character- 
i of the Hamilton, was made in the N. E. } section 30, Auglaize, in 
ding county. The species here gathered were those already enume- 
d in the description of the outcrop at that place. Time was not 
affieient then for determining certainly the relation of this stone to 
he rest of the blue limestone. In the season of 1872 this point was 
the subject of careful investigation. The result arrived at was 


r the bottom of the blue limestone. The evidence is not that of 
il, observed superposition, but that which is based on a series of 
observations along the Auglaize valley on the dip of the underlying 

ocks. It is a very observable fact that the limestones of north-western 
© are very evenly and regularly laid down, and have not been dis- 
bed by any force so as to introduce exceptional, or even extraordinary, 
in any direction or degree. In passing along the valley of any of 
streams that expose the rock, this fact is very apparent. The 
mations succeed each other in perfect conformity with the known 
general dip. It is so in Paulding county. The Waterlime, the lowest 
‚the series of rocks in the county, occupies the most southerly part of 

w county. Its upper horizon unites with the Oriskany at Charloe. 
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The dip is very slight, but to the north. In regular order, and a little 
further north, the Onondaga beds of the Corniferous group appear. Next 
the Corniferous proper appears at the mouth of the Flatrock, with dip 
north-east. About three-quarters of a mile still further occurs the out- 
crop which holds the abundant Hamilton fossils, there the dip being 
in the same direction and to the same amount. This is at the mouth 
of the Little Flatrock. A half mile still further north is Mr. Mead’s 
quarry, in the blue limestone of Delaware, the dip being the same. A 
few rods still further north is Mr. Columbia’s quarry, in the beds of the 
same, or nearly the same, horizon. About three-quarters of a mile still 
further north the blue limestone is again quarried, in section 17, Def- 
ance, Defiance county, where the dip is still north or north-east. About 
a mile and a half still further the Tully limestone comes into view, and 
is wrought by Mr. Dilz for lime. A mile still further the black slate 
appears. Throughout the whole of this distance there is no return d 
the strata by an exceptional dip. The beds occur in exactly that ordr 
they should if laid regularly down like the shingles on a roof. The 
inference is inevitable that the lowest layers occur in outcrop furthest 
south. Now, as there is no blue limestone exposed to the south of the 
mouth of the Little Flatrock, but since there is, on the other hand, 
abundant exposure to the north, the dip being observed constantly t 
the north, the rock at the Little Flatrock containing: the Hamilton 
fossils mentioned must lie below the rest of the blue limestone observed, 
and very near the bottom of that formation. There can be no other 
evidence except that of actual, observed superposition. The writer did 
not give strict attention to the subject of the downward limitation d 
well-known Hamilton fossils in the survey of any other county, having 
regarded the uniformity of lithological characters sufficient to establish 
the essential unity of the whole of the blue limestone, and never having 
noticed a lack of corresponding uniformity of paleontological charac 
ters. Those paleontological characters were sufficient to indicate the 
Hamilton age, and the perfect parallelism of the blue limestone with 
the Hamilton limestone of the adjoining State of Michigan. 

No. 5 is that which is seen in the Auglaize River, near the mouth d 
the Flatrock. It is much different from the blue limestone in litholog* 
cal characters. It is not so hard. nor eo dark-colored. The beds are 
generally of about the same thickness as those of the blue limestone, bat 
much less uniform. They are apt to taper toward the right or left, and 
appear as lenticular pieces. Their upper surfaces are also roughened 
by prominent corallites. It is much freer from argillaceous matter than 
the blue, and makes a whiter quicklime. It is sometimes crinoidal, and 
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its mural faces in Delaware county present an apparent massive struc- 
ture, with crumbling surfaces, the pieces falling out being an inch or 
twoin diameter. Its thickness is about twenty-eight feet. 

No. 6 has a thickness of about thirty feet. Its upper portion is thin- 
bedded, and fit only for quicklime. Its lower portion is in heavy beds 
of twelve or fifteen inches, and is in some places a prized building stone. 
It is of uniform grain and composition, being non-fossiliferous, and is 
susceptible of being cut or sawn into blocks of any desired dimensions. 
It often passes for a sandstone, and has a light cream color when weath- 
ered. 

No. 7 is perhaps ten feet thick, but only six inches have been seen in 
Paulding county. It is sometimes conglomeratic. Several large bowlders 
derived from it were seen in the bed of the Maumee, near Emerald. 

‘o. 8 is from six to ten feet in thickness. The quarry at Charloe is 
in No. 8. 

No.9 is in wavy, or at least in distorted, bedding, a common feature 
of that phase of the Waterlime. 

The Drift.—This deposit throughout the county was laid down by the 
agency of the glacier, but the effect of standing water, which received 
the crude detritus from the ice, is seen in the occasional superficial, hori- 
zontal lamination of the upper six to ten feet. The bowlders contained 
in it are, almost without exception, marked by the well-known glacier 
scratches. It contains but little gravel. Sand in Paulding county is 
very scarce. That used at the Paulding furnace is from the Maumee 
bottoms, section 11, Crane township, land of H. B. Ferguson. Generally 
the Drift of the county is very clayey and impervious to water. The 
beds of all streams are in it, occasionally touching the rock, never exca- 
wated in it. Its average thickness is about 45 feet. The flood-plain of 
the Maumee rises about 12 feet above the stage of low watcr. The mate- 
Fial of this plain is a sandy loam, containing a great many land shells. 
‘The face of the bank shows them in all parts, and the deposit has out- 
Wardly every aspect of the “Bluff formation” of the Mississippi River. 
It is difficult to resist the conviction that it has the same origin, its 
height there, as here, indicating simply the level at which the river has 
been able to transport the materials. The Drift-bank proper is generally 
at some distance from the immediate channel, and rises from 30 to 40 
feet still higher. 

Wells and Springs.—In Carryall township are a number of artesian 
wells. They prevail most along the North Creek, through the northern 
tier of sections. Many wells not artesian find water in a bed of sand 
and gravel from 10 to 18 feet below the surface, this sometimes affecting 
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and destroying the flow of artesian wells. The water in these shall 
wells sometimes rises nearly or quite to the surface, but the most of 1 
artesian wells rise from a gravel bed that lies on the rock. They ht 
a depth of 30 to 35 feet. This water-bearing stratum may also be I 
real source of the artesian flow of some of the shallow wells, since ' 
first bed of sand containing water is known to not infrequently bec 
nected with it so closely as to destroy the flow of the deeper wells. 1 
general slope of the surface here is to the south-east. The hard} 
Drift-sheet is the confining stratum. The water finds access to the de 
seated gravel bed by passing through connected beds of water-bear 
gravel and sand, in some region at a higher level, toward the north-wi 
The rock in Carryall township is generally 35 to 40 feet below thet 
face, yet it was positively asserted by Mr. McCormick that two w 
about on the section line between 4 and 9 went down 70 to 80 feet w. 
out striking the rock. A deposit of yellow lake sand was met at Pt 
ding Center, on Joseph Morrow’s land. It does not rise much above 
surface. There is considerable sand of the same kind on the lan 
L. Baldwin, north of Emerald, near the Maumee, and in Emerald to 
ship, between Six Mile Creck and the canal. Glacial marks were obser 
on the Corniferous, section 30, Auglaize, S., 40° W., and on section 
Auglaize, S., 48° W.; on the Onondaga at Charloe, S., 35° W. 

The following list of statistics, obtained in reference to wells in P. 
ding county, will be of importance in this connection: 











Throngh 


what, Remar) 


Owner's name. Location. | 









Wm. Hany 





Paulding . Good water. 


ba x In sand.. 
E. Blalock.. 
















| 
Seeps from 





}mile 8. 
Paulding 
Little water. 


Court Hou! Bitter water. 
Judge A. S .| Good water. 
Mrs. Kate F ou 
Elias Shafe Good water ing: 





-M.Rummel,E: 


.| Water at 9 ft; 
within 3 it. of 

face. 

| 14 feet Brown 
clay ; 12 feet 

blue'clay 


T. Emery, Esq....... 








8. C. Dix 








ft. of top. 
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7 ra 7 
5 : ies 1B | 
Owner's name. | Location. [488,3 | Throuch Remarks, 
eegee| what 
gee & 





\ 
Dr. D. M. Hixon... 1} mile N. of 
Paulding 





Clay and sand | Soft water. 







« “ 


Jehiel Seger ..... 


Brown clay,10 
ft.; blue clay, | 
ft; sand, 16 
inches ; blue 
clay, 7 ft 


Paulding 








mewhat bitter. 






So 








Francis Ranish .....| Sec.öl, Emerald] In blue clay...| Good water. 
Patrick Haly.. Emerald Sta’n. Through blue 
day “u 
Mrs E.McHamier| “ “ wy Worthless water. 
x sened “ “ ‘| Good water. 










of Em 
a Station. 
Blue 


Uard-pan clay| Good water at 31 ft. 
5 ! Artesian ; good water 

«| 35 | Good water stands 4 

ft. from surface. 

«| 96 | Clay only......! Good water broke 
| out from the rock. 

| 30|/Clay and 

gravel ........./ Good water on the 

rock. 











| 34/Clay and 
bowlders. 





| Bitter water. 





Sec.25, Auglaize! 38 | 


Sec. 5, Emerald| 13 |. “| 13 





Lake sand, 4! 
it; blue clay, 
9 . 








9 Good water. 
.| 394! Blue clay and 

| bowlders ...... Bitter water. 
25 | Clay, 21 feet; 


Good water. 
Water at 17 ft.; rises 
within 10 in. of top. 


clay, 4 feet. 
40 Onthe rock 


Clay, 10 feet ; 
sand, 2 in; 











Water in sand. 





Paulding Furnace .| Sec. 23, Crane.| 36 |. 30 
| „| Good water rises 


within 8 ft. of top. 








“ “ No water. 
“ “ -| Good water. 
John Gordon........ 
Public Pump ........ Sulphur water. 
Antwerp Furn. Co.. Brown and 
blue clay; 
u “ on the rock. No water 
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£42 |2 
4 
Owner’s name. | Location, [#2.2,,| = | Through Remarks. 
32323 
eZee 
| 
Antwerp Farn.Co.) Antwerp... |... 24 | Clay, and 18 . 
in. in sand...| Water rises witkain 
1 ft. of the top. 
P.N Harrington .| Sec. 9, Carryall! 93).....| 91) Clay, 7 feet; 
gravel, 2} ft. | Good water. 
Marriot Liddell...) | 48 Artesian ; good went 
Fred. Barchard....) “140 . 
a ow iR 
Fan 
Pe 
Te u 





Jos. Clark... 


Zera Gofl.... 
©, F. Wentwo 


John Banks...... 
Caroline Banks .. 


Noah Ely ame 
Jedediali Banks..... 


Henry Oswaldt ..... 





Perry Van Meter 
Jos. Lybarger.. 





Chester Lybarger.. 
Lafayette Fruchey 
M. W. Brush ws 








Conrad Slough. 





P. W. Hardesty ..... 


Henry Barkus .... 


Deliv'rance Brown 
James Holtzbury 
Adam Wymer 
J. H. Shirley .. 
























N.W.}sec.10, 
Carryall... 





Carryall...... 
. E. 





8. E. } sec. 20, 
Paulding ...... 


| 8. W. 4 sec. 20, 


Paulding 


Sec. 5, Latty ... 





Sec. 12, Latty | 3 


Royal Oak 
(Brown) 

































Eight other 
neighbors 
| stot 
adjoining 
85 
have artesian 
wells. 





18}) In gravel and 


bowlders ... 


| 24|Clay and 
grAVEL wesseess 


.| 32 ion 


In bowldeı 

















Formerly artesia 30. 


Good water; artesian 
“ “. 
“ << 
“ <= 
i .— 
“ = = 
“ oe “ 


Sulphur water- 


.|Good wate =e i 


abundance. 
Slightly sulph u 


Good water; IM 
erly artesian. | 

Good water it 
within 9 ft. of (oF 

Good water. = 


.] Good water; arte za" 


.| Artesian. 





„| Bit ter water. 
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a 
5 h rh 
Owner's name. | Location. AD Remarks, 
5 : 
| 5 
| is 
i} 
A. Hoot... | Royal Oak (Br.)| 38 | 8 | 46 |. ....| Bitter water at 38 ft.; 
wy sulphur water in 
| the rock. 
WO m. Black .. Sec. 35, Brown | 35 5 | On the roc! No water. 
IA ra Nancy Lutz. Sec, “8 


. Good water stands 


36 | In gravel 
within 15 ft. of top. 





| Nam 
Le wis Keefer ..... See. 8, af... a)... 








..| Worthless bitter 
| | | | | water. 
~F 2<ob Bennett ...... 8. W. } sec. 33,| | 
Auglaize ....... 38 | 38 | 76 | Sulphur water. 
| | 











Un Caryall townsbip there is a strip of land a little higher than the 
z2 ~w er bank, running about a mile north of the Maumee, the surface of 
we Eo ich is more gravelly or sandy, in which wells obtain water at about 
SH = oreight feet in compact gravel. They pass through fine, impervious 
el=a 5, the bottom of which is more gravelly. The water is good. This 
SC ir p is known and spoken of as a ridge. 

- —@%t Paulding Mr. Jehiel Seger, a practical well-digger, gives the follow- 
1™e g= as the general section of the Drift at that place: 


GENERAL SECTION or THE Drirt at PAULDING. 
No. 1. Soil and brown clay.. 











10 ft. 
“2. Blue clay, 10 « 
“3. Sand... 12-18 in. 
“ 4, Blue clay 10 ft. 
“ 5. “Rock” (cemented gravel probably— 18 in. 


“ 6. Sand and gravel, with water. 


Lt isa current belief at Paulding that wells that go through the “hard- 
Pan,” or the layer of cemented gravel near the bottom of the Drift, are 
“th rough the rock.” The rock at Paulding is about thirty feet below 

~ © surface. Mr. Emery’s well there reached the Waterlime at twenty- 
FAX feet; at least drillings brought up were of that limestone. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
Stone and Brick—But very little has been done in Paulding county 
Wwardde veloping its natural resources; indeed, it is yet but very sparsely 
Settled. The county will never be noted for its mineral products. The 
\mestones that underlie the county are not known to contain anything 
marked economical value. They are very little exposed, so far as now 
known, and the people in some parts of the county are greatly incon- 
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venienced by the total lack of stone suitable for common foundations. It 
is to be presumed, however, that as the forest is cleared off, and the in- 
spection of the county by scttlers is carried to greater detail, many other 
outcrops of rock will be discovered. The limestones of the Devonian, in 
the northern part of the county, are those most abundantly quarried for 
building stone, if not for quicklime, in north-western Ohio; and the ex- 
posures in the Auglaize River are destined to become important in the 
future occupancy of the county, inasmuch as they are the only known. | 
outcrops of the blue limestone, west of the great anticlinal, that afford 
favorable opportunities for working. They are the same as the Sandusky 
blue limestone, and ought to have supplied the city of Defiance with the 
foundation stone for the court-house, instead of its being brought from 
that distant city. Had quarries been fairly and fully developed at any 
points in Paulding or in Defiance county, doubtless the expense of im- 
porting stone that could have been obtained at so convenient a place near 
home would not have been incurred. 

In the survey of the county but two establishments for the manufacture 
of brick were met with. One is owned by Jasper N. Hughes, section 4; 
Caryall township, and the other by R. S. Murphy, Antwerp. 

The Furnaces of Paulding County.—The heavy growth of timber 15 
Paulding county has invited the establishment of furnaces for smeltin& 
the iron ores of Lake Superior. There are two such in full operatio™® 
One is known as the Antwerp Furnace, located at Antwerp, on the Mat® 
mee River, and the other as the Paulding Furnace, located at Cecil, sectio™ 
23, Crane township. The ore is transported from Toledo by canal. Th « 
subjoined statistics, obtained of the proprietors in reference to these fu 
naces, will give the best exemplification of their size and products. 


THe ANTWERP FURNACH, ANTWERP, Or1o.—Proprietors, Antwerp Furnace Con 
pany; President, A. Cobb; Superintendent, William Sayles. 

Number of Furnaces—One; built by this company in 1865. Height of stack, 42 feet-- 
height of boshes, 7 feet; height of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 40 inches; diar®“ 
eter at throat, 3 feet 6 inches; diameter in boshes, 8 feet 10 inches; diameter a @ 
tuyeres, 3 feet; diameter of hearth, 3 feet; diameter of tuyeres, 3} inches; number? 
of tuyeres, 3; temperature of blast, not known; pressure of blast, not known. 

Ores.—Kind and percentage, Lake Superior ores, 65 per cent. Location of mine, 
near Marquette, Michigan. Cost of ores, $10 at the furnace. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Kind and cost, charcoal, 74 cents per bushel. Obtained at the furnace. 
Fuel per ton of iron, 130 bushels. Ore per ton of iron, 14 (about). 

Fluz.—Kind and cost, limestone (Delhi beds of Corniferous), $8 per cord of 1% : 
solid feet. Obtained from the river at Antwerp. 

Charge.—Ore, 600 pounds; flux, 30 pounds; fuel, 20 bushels of charcoal. Charges 
in twenty-four hours, 70; production in twenty-four hours, 13 tons. Kind of iron: 
white, 1-12 of all is white; mottled, } of all is mottled; gray, ¢ of all is gray. 
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Blat.—Kind of engine, upright; size of steam cylinder, 26 inches in diameter; size 
of blast cylinder, 40 inches in diameter, 26 feet long; stroke of piston per minute, 
about 30; pressure of steam, 40 to 50 pounds; blast ovens used, Pollock’s. 

Remarks.—Closed or open top: open, but will be closed. How waste gases are 
utilized: in heating blast and making steam. Kind of fire-brick used: Rochester, 
Pa. (Samuel Barnes, maker). Average length of campaign, eight months, 


The PautpinG Frrnace, Ceci, On10.—Proprietors, Evans, Rodgers & Co.; Super- 
intendent, N. Evang, Cecil, Ohio. 

Dimensions of the Furnace.—Height of stack, 40 feet; height of boshes, 8 feet; height 
of hearth, 6 feet; height of tuyeres, 32 inches; diameter of tuyeres, 34 inches; diam- 
eter at throat, 38 inches; diameter at boshes, 94 feet; diameter at tuyeres, about 40 
fnches; number of tuyeres, 3; diameter at nozzle of tuyeres, 3} inches; temperature 
of blast, 900 degrees; pressure of blast, 1} pounds per square inch. 

Ores.—Kind, Lake Superior; per cent., 66; cost, $10. Location of mine, near Mar- 
quette, Michigan. Not roasted. 

Fuel.—Charcoal; obtained at the furnace; cost, 74 cents per bushel. 

Flux.—Limestone, Upper Corniferous. Obtained section 17, Defiance, Defiance 
county. Cost, $1.50 per perch at the furnace. 

Charge.—Ore, 500 pounds; coal, 22 bushels; limestone, 40 pounds. Amount in 
twenty-four hours, about 80 charges. 

Product.—Amount in twenty-four hours, 11 tons. Kind of iron, all kinds. About 
five-sixths of all is gray iron. 

Blast.—Kind of blast engine used, horizontal; size of steam cylinder, 18 inches; 
pressure of steam, about 60 pounds; blast oven used, old plan of cylinders and pipes, 
enlarged; piston-strokes per minute, 25. 

Remarks —Furnace built by the company in 1864-5. Length of time in blast, 74 
months. Average length of campaign, 8 months. Waste gases used in heating 
blast and generating steam. Kind of fire-brick used, Chenango. Cost, including 
freight, $80 per thousand. Annual production: 1869, 2,788 tons; 1870, 2,494 tons; 
1871, 2,725 tons. Price of iron: in 1869, about $44; in 1870, about $38; in 1871, $40. 
Markets, Cleveland and Fort Wayne. Amount of fuel per ton of iron, 140 bushels. 
Close or open top, open. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HARDIN COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hardin county, like Marion, is situated on the watershed between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River. It lies directly west from Marion, bound- 
ed south by Union and Logan, west by Auglaize and Allen, and north 
by Hancock. It has an area of a little more than twelve towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


In this county are some of the sources both of the Sandusky and the - 


Maumee, which flow northward to Lake Erie, and of the Scioto and 
Great Miami, which empty into the Ohio. The Scioto, the chief rivet 
of the county, first flows north, entering the Scioto Marsh, where it 
channel is said to become lost in lateral expansion as in a lake. It 
leaves this marsh in an easterly direction, and, receiving tributeriel 
only from the south, it may be said to drain only the southern half of the 
county. In a similar manner streams flow northward into Hog Creek 
Marsh, in the northern part of the county, and are thence turned wet 
erly along the channel of Hog Creek, which drains that marsh, and 
finally reach the Maumee River. The Blanchard, which rises within’ 
mile of the Scioto at Kenton, also has a general northerly course. In 
the township of Goshen there are several small streams, which find theif 
way into the Tymochtee Creek, in a north-easterly direction. The North 
Branch of the Great Miami drains southward a small, narrow valley in 
the south-western corner of the county. With this exception the get 
eral slope of the whole county is toward the north. Two natural d* 
vides, or ridges, cross the county. The most southerly is that which 
prevents the northward drainage of the Scioto Marsh, deflecting the 
Scioto River easterly across the county, instead of permitting it to fd- 
low the natural slope. Were it not for this ridge it would probably con 
tribute its waters to the valley of the Blanchard, or through the Hog 
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Creek Marsh into the Hog Creek valley. The second divide in the same 
way prevents the northward drainage of the Hog Creek Marsh. Streams 
rise immediately on the northern slope of this ridge in Hancock county, 
and pursue their course uninterruptedly to the Blanchard, in a due 
northern direction. The northern line of the county runs about on the 
summit of this ridge. It is a low, gentle swell in the surface, hardly 
observable in passing over the country. The more southerly divide may 
be more properly termed a ridge. By reference to another chapter it will 
be seen that these divides have been traced westward through Allen and 
Mercer counties, and that they are regarded as glacial moraines. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The surface features of Hardin county are dependent on the condition 
in which the original Drift was left by the glacier. The soathern part 
of the county, especially in the townships of Buck, Roundhead, and 
Taylor Creek, is occupied with a rolling surface. Tue northern portions 
of McDonald and Lynn townships are flat, with a clay soil. The south- 
eastern part of the county may be denominated flat, or gently undula- 
ting. Along the north side of the Scioto and the Scioto Marsh, crossing 
the entire county, there is a tract of more c«levated land, sometimes 

broken by long undulations, and not infrequent!v rolling or hilly. This 
@trip has a width of from one to three miles. North of it the surface 
Becomes nearly or quite flat, with only isolated and unimportant excep- 
fions. Three extensive marshes are embraced within Hardin county. 
“Their aggregate area is about forty thousand acres. Some efforts have 
heen made to render them cultivable by artificial drainage, and with a 
#zood degree of success. Formerly water covered them the greater part 
&f the year, but now in summer-time a team can be driven across them 
An various directions with entire safety. It is evident that the valley of 
Che Scioto is the proper, if not the only, channel through which to drain 
The Scioto Marsh. By lowering its outlet, and constructing a system of 
tributary ditches, the whole area could could be given a dry and arable 
®oil. Another low valley spreads northward in Cessna township, which 
“might be utilized for the same purpose; yet its outlet is so near the out- 
let by way of the Scioto that not much would be gained. There are 
some indications that formerly a portion of the surplus water of the 
marsh found escape through this valley into Hog Creck Marsh. The 
Cranberry Marsh is drained westward into the Blanchard. The Hog 
Creek Marsh is drained northward int» Eagle Creek, and westward by 

deepening Hog Creek channel, its natur..i outlet. 
The frequent occurrence of such marshc: on the broad watershed be- 
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tween the Ohio River and Lake Erie, or near the sources of the streams 
which flow in opposite directions from its summit, is a feature in the 
general physiography of north-western Ohio which deserves special men 
tion. There seems no doubt that they were once shallow lakes. The 
occurrence of shell-marl below the peaty surface, and of sandy deposits 
about their margins, indicates not only that there was a time when they 
were receiving the annual freshet washings of calcareous matter from 
the adjacent Drift surface, but were also agitated by the wind into little 
waves which broke upon a sandy beach. Other similar undrained places’ 
in the old Drift surface, situated further down the slopes of the great 
watershed, were sooner filled by the greater accumulation of alluvium, 
or were drained by the more rapid excavation of their outlets by the im 
creased volumes of the streams. There is reason to believe that the ex- 
tensive prairies of Marion and Wyandot counties are analogous to the 
marshes of Hardin county, but were sooner brought into an arable state 
through the action of the Sandusky and the Tymochtee Creck. 


{ 









GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The old Drift rurface has been so little disturbed that the underlying 
rock is very rarely exposed. Hence the details of the geological strae. 
ture are unknown. The boundaries of the formations are drawn ins: 
cordance with such outcrops as actually occur, but governed, in the a> 
sence of positive knowledge, by the indications of the surface features 

The Niagara limestone is known to underlie portions of Blanchard, 
Jackson, Pleasant, and Goshen townships, and is also believed to ocr 
in Roundhead township, west of the Scioto River. Thus Hardin county I 
not only occupies the watershed between Lake Erie and the Ohio Birt, @. 
but also holds the separating ground between that belt of Niagara a. 
which stretches northward to Lake Erie, and that larger area of the sam 
great formation which extends south to the Ohio River and west inf 
Indiana. What influence this formation may have exerted in loctti™. 
the divide between the two great valleys can only be conjectured. Cote 
sidering, however, its thickness—stated by Prof. Orton to be two hu 
and seventy-five feet—and its great persistency in withstanding the 
forces of degradation, it certainly could not have been small. 

In Gushen township it is exposed in the bed of Paw Paw Creek, 8.8.4 
section 36, where it has been a little worked for quicklime, on the land 
of Mr. Stephen Otis; also, on section 5, north, land of Hezekiah Hemp | 
worked for quicklime. 

In Jackson township it has been slightly opened near the Cranberry | ‘ 
Marsh, on the land of J. P. Pence, N. E. } seetion 30. | 
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Near Patterson it is seen in the following section on the land of Dr. 
A.F. Stanley: 


No. 1. Dark drab, slightly porous, with spots of blue and purple; no 
fossils visible; beds three to four inches; exposed..... ........ 8 in. 

“ 2. Surface exposure of somewhat vesicular, even-bedded, and 
crystalline Niagara, of a buff color. 


































The stone is used here for rough walls and for lime. 

Section 11. In the Blanchard, and in a little ravine running east 
through the section; land of Thomas Huston and of Jeremiah Higgins; 
rapid dip N. E. 

About half a mile west of Forest, almost within the limits of the cor- 
poration, the Niagara is exposed along a little ravine on the land of John 
Campbell. 

The Niagara is also said to appear on the land of Mr. B. Jackson, S. W. 
tsection 24, and of Mr. S. A. Bower, S. W. } section 14, in the same 
bwnship. 

The Waterlime underlies the greater portion of Hardin county. Wher- 
ever it appears it is in thin beds, which are sometimes blue, and at others 
drab, always separated by conspicuous bituminous films. It furnishes a 
building stone of ordinary quality by making selection of the thickest 
- beds, and is considerably burned into quicklime. 

Two and a half miles south-east of Kenton Mr. Erhardt Blum met the 
Waterlime in sinking a well at the depth of twelve feet. In the same 
vicinity a number of other wells terminated in the same way, without a 
supply of water. 

About two miles south-west of Kenton the Waterlime is in outcrop 
near the railroad, on the land of Mr. Alonzo Teeter. It is a fine-grained, 
blue-drab stone, in beds of three to four inches, lying nearly horizontal. 
Two and a half miles east of Kenton, on the land of Mr. Nicholson 
‘Rarey, the Waterlime appears in the Scioto in beds of two to four inches. 
has been somewhat used for lime. There are surface indications of the 
r approach of the Waterlime to the surface on the land of Dr. William 
essney, two miles east of Kenton, along a stream known as Allen’s 
n. 

On the land of Mr. T. W. Bridge, in Buck township, five miles south 

Kenton, the Waterlime appears in thin, slaty beds, and has been 
lurned into lime. 
it Dunkirk there are several quarries in the Waterlime. Mr. Hugh 
ler’s is situated a quarter of a mile east of the village; Mr. Charles N. 
’s is a mile south. At the former it lies in blue-drab, slaty beds, 
eh are torn up by picks and crow-bars, and used for road-making; 
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exposed eight feet; dip east and west. In the latter the stone is of the 
same quality, but is less exposed. The quarry of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad Company, near the village, shows about six 
feet of the same or similar beds. | 

North of Ada the Waterlime, in thin beds, is exposed along Hog Creek. 
It was also encountered in ditching for the outlet of the marsh. It is 
here made into quicklime by Samuel Coon. Near the county line quar 
ries in Hog Creek are owned by Isham Kendall and John Trussell. The 
former burns quicklime. 

In Pleasant township the Waterlime may be seen in the Blanchard, at 
the “Camp Ground,” and in its tributaries in sections 6 and 7; alsjoa} 
the land of John Osborn and of Jacob Kirtz, 8. W. + section 6. 

In Blanchard township, section 31, Michael Zigler, John Sargon, and 
Mrs. Hedrick have small openings in the same stone. 7 

Mr. Roland Park has a quarry in the thin blue beds of the Waterlim 
on the 8. E. $ section 12, in Jackson township. Mr. Park’s quarry M 
believed to be in some of the lowest layers of the formation. The Niagay 
probably occupies the base of his section as exposed, but could not 
certainly ascertained. 

The Lower Corniferous.—In the southern portion of the county, indu# 
ing portions of Taylor Creek and Hale townships, the area colored on ty 
county map to represent the Corniferous limestone is so marked on 
evidence of surface characters. These characters consist in a more rl! 
ing and gravelly surface, with occasional northern bowlders, and seem & 
extend northward from Logan county, where this formation has inte 
duced, as in Sandusky and Seneca counties, already noted, a mar 
change in the general topography. 

The Drift.—The mass of the Drift in Hardin county is an unstratified 
glacial deposit. It is divided into the two usual colors: the brown, whid 
forms the soil where it has not been covered with alluvial or paludim 
accumulations, and has a thickness of ten or twelve feet; and the bud 
which has an unknown thickness, but in some cases is known to excemg 
fifty feet. South of the “dividing ridge,” which divides the county ind 
nearly equal parts, the Drift contains much more assorted gravel sm 
sand than it does north of the same ridge. Knolls and ridges, known 
“hog's-backs” and “devil’s-backs,” are met with in Taylor Creek am 
Buck townships. The township of Roundhead and the southern part € 
McDonald atlord abundance of gravel, which may be taken from mas 
of the numerous knolls with which the country is diversified. The im 
mediate surface of these knolls, as well as of the whole county, consists 
the brown hard-pan, the stratified parts rarely rising to the top of ' 
deposit. Yet the stratified parts of the Drift are nearer the surface 30 
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of the Scioto than they are on the north of that river. Wells at Kenton, 
on the south side of the river, pass through sixteen to twenty-four feet of 
hard-pan clay, finding water in gravel and sand. At the same place, on 
the north side of the Scioto, they are dug from thirty-five to sixty feet, 
entirely in hard-pan, sometimes without finding a supply of water. 

Near Fort McArthur the remains of a mastodon have been obtained 
from the surface of the Drift. They were considerably scattered from the 
place of original deposit, and but part of the skcleton could be obtained. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 
Hardin county is poorly supplied with building stone, even for the 
tougher kinds of walls and foundations. Considerable stone, of the best 
quality, is brought from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Marblehead, 
hear Sandusky, and from those at Bellefontaine. Considerable is also 
brought into the northern portion of the county from the blue Waterlime 
Quarries at Lima. The Waterlime quarries at Belle Center, in Logan | 
cunty, supply the Kenton market with quicklime, as well as furnishing 
Sone for a great many foundations. In the northern part of Marion 
tornship bowlders have been gathered from the surface, and from chan- 
nels worn in the Drift by streams, and used for foundations and walls. 
There are favorable opportunities for the development of the Niagara in 
the vicinity of Forest, and in the valley of the Blanchard, in Jackson 
township, which certainly cannot remain long unimproved. The Niag- 
ara limestone, owing to the thinness of the beds of the Waterlime, will 
prove the more valuable formation, both for building stone and for quick- 
lime. It can also be more cheaply burned than the Waterlime. The 
latter, however, excels for flagging. 

Clay, sand, and gravel from the Drift deposits, in the absence of con- 
venient stone, have been more frequently resorted to for building material 
than in neighboring counties. Establishments for the manufacture of 
brick are common throughout the county. A number of farmers some- 
times combine for the purchase of the machinery necessary to manufac- 
ture enough for themselves, and for sale, to make up for all outlays. 
Brick are made at Kenton by Henry Loeffert, Henry Kreihnbeihul, Wil- 
liam Richards, and by Conrad Kahler. Tiling is made at the same place 
by Dean and Rarey and by Thomas Clemens and Son. The latter firm also 
burn considerable red pottery. 

A commendable spirit of enterprise prevails in Hardin county in the 
Construction of gravel roads. A scries of such are being built across the 
county, chiefly radiating from Kenton, the county seat. 

New Roundhead village is a deposit of bog ore, which is disturbed by 
the plow in the cultivation of the field; land of Thompson Irving. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HANCOCK COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Hancock county is situated within the Lake Erie valley. Its county 
seat, Findlay, is forty-two miles almost due souta from Toledo. It im 
bounded north by Wood county, east by Seneca and Wyandot, eouth bs 
Hardin, and west by Allen and Putnam. It contains nearly fiftee-y 
towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Blanchard is the principal stream of the county. Entering #% 
from the south, after flowing fifteen miles in a northward direction % 
turns at a right angle westward, and continues in that direction till % 
passes into Putnam county, receiving tributaries only from the southy 
Among these may be named Lye Creek, Eagle Creek, and Ottawa C 
In’ the northern part of the county different branches of the P 
also take rise, flowing first toward the west and then toward the north. 
These are all small streams, although the Blanchard, which is subject fo > 
sudden and sometimes devastating increase of waters, was declared by 
the carly surveys navigable as far as Fort Findlay. 












SURFACE FEATURES. 


The country in general may be denominated flat. This is particularly 
the fact in the townships of Delaware, Madison, Eagle (except the soutl 
ern portion), Jackson, Amanda, Big Lick, and Marion. These townshig@ 
also contain vast tracts of the ancient forest. They are poorly draine | 
both naturally and artificially, and in many extensive areas the suriaé® 
is under water for several months in spring and carly summer. While. 
the remainder of the county is diversified with a little undulation & 
surface, it also contains some very flat tracts. Rarely, however, are thett 
flat tracts, even in the townships specified, covered with a black or pea 
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wil. On the contrary, it is a tough clay, with very little or no gravel, 
and almost no noticeable bowlders. The latter may be seen only along 
the eroded channels of the streams, as at Mt. Blanchard and at Findlay, 
oron the ridges which cross the county, as on the Van Wert ridge, west 
of Findlay. In general, that portion of the county north of the Blan- 
chard is more undulating than that south. Between the Leipsic and 
Belmore r:dzes is a low and often marshy belt, known as a swale, while 
north of the latter ridge the country is altogether low, and often wet 
with standing water for a number of miles. The ridges which cross the 
county are simply strips of rolling, gravelly land, somewhat elevated 
above the adjacent flat on either side, in which stratified gravel and 
sand may often be found within a few feet of the surface. They are sep- 
arately described in a former chapter. 

The streams of the county are accompanied, as in other counties in 
north-western Ohio, with a sandy flood-plain rising from three to ten 
feet above the summer stage of the water, and somctimes coinciding 
with the general level of the country, as in some parts of Jackson and 
Marion townships; and with a higher terrace, consisting of the exposed 

section of the Drift as left by the action of the river, and inclosing the 
. Fiver valley. The latter is sometimes thirty or forty rods from the bed 
of the stream, its height depending on the contour of the original Drift 
surface and the depth to which the river may have worn its channel. 
The soil of the county is clay, with very little intermixture of gravel, 
except on the ridges, where it is not infrequently gravelly, or even stony. 
Between McComb and Lewisville there are one or two strips of black 


and peaty soil. 
GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which underlie the county belong to the Niagara and the 
Waterlime, the former underlying the latter. The Niagara is found in 
the eastern part of the county, and the Waterlime in the western, the 
dip of both being toward the west. The line which separates them 
erosses Delaware township in a northerly direction, east of the Blanch- 
ard ; enters Jackson township in section 26, and leaves it in section 5; 
runs one-half mile west of Findlay, whence it follows a course nearly 
due north out of the county. 

The Niagara has its principal exposures in the Blanchard, at Findlay, 
snd in the township of Marion. It is frequently seen in the bed of Lye 
Dreek, and also in Eagle Creck, near Findlay. The quarry of Messrs. 
Pressnel and Shirden, at Findlay, which has been in operation nearly 
sighteen years, still furnishes a great deal of stone, both for foundations, 
for flagging, and for lime. It lies in courses of three to six inches, is of 
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a dark drab color, with darker mottlings of blue and purple, and 
porous. It weathers a buff. The surfaces are very often rough 
small angular prominences which fit into corresponding depres 
the superimposed layer. forming the peculiar structure known 
jointed. The beds here lie nearly horizontal, although at othe 
near they show a slight dip both south, south-east, and sou ‘h-we 
scending the creek from Pressnell and Shirden’s quarry, the same 
ters are seen in the rock, which shows constant surface exposu 
junction with the Blanchard. Two or three short anticlinals « 
the bedding within that interval, and the beds are often glacier-« 
in a direction south 40° west. The bed of the creek lies on the 
of the rock, without having made any sensible excavation. Fu 
the creek are the quarries of Mr. Chris. Neucer, on land of Dr. 
son, which also supplies stone for all the uses to which the Ni 
adapted, and of Mr. E. P. Philips, the latter on the N. W. }, S.] 
tion 30, of Findlay township, and embracing also a few beds of t. 
lying Waterlime. 

S. E. 4 section 18, Findlay township. In the bed of Lye Cr 
Niagara appears in thick beds, and has been burned for quick 
Mr. Isaac Harshy. Along this creek the Niagara may be seen on 
10, Jackson township, where it is in porous beds of three inche 
and shattered from exposure; and on S. E. 4 section 33, Mario: 
ship, where the bedding is the same, showing some blue and 
fracture, and frequently to the junction of the creek with the Bla 
It also was observed on S. W. } section 27, Marion township, op 
Samuel Essex, in the bottom of a ditch, and in the S. W. 4 sectio 
a ditch by the side of the road. 

In the Blanchard it is quarried in sections 12 and 1, Amanc 
ship, where it is gray and vesicular. After it has been weat 
short time it acquires a greenish tinge, and also becomes firmer. 
cies of Jllenus was met with here. On section 21, Marion towr 
lies in massive gray beds. Mr. Allen Wiseley has opened it 
Blanchard on N. W. + section 23, and it is abundantly exposed on 
16, both of the same township. Near Findlay it is quarried 
Squire Carlin and by Mr. William Pilcher. Under the highw 
the Blanc}:ırd at Findlay it has a characteristic surface ex posure 
the current of the river has washed away the left bank so as to’ 
a beautiful exhibition of glacial marks. 

In the township of Cass the Niagara is wrought for lime and f 
dations by Mr. John Frank, on the S. W. } section 4. Beds hav 
thickness of three to six inches; loose and vesicular. 
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In Allen township, N. E. } section 8, on land of Mr. Joshua Workman, 
the Niagara furnishes heavy stone for bridge abutments, some of the beds 
being a foot or more in thickness, yet somewhat vesicular. 

The exposures of the Waterlime are very freqhent in Hancock county. 
Not only is it frequently bare in the bed of the Blanchard, where it flows 
over that formation, but the small creeks which enter that stream from 
the south are very often running immediately on the rock. It also causes 
occasional mounds or ridges above the general level. These rise and fall 
again to the surrounding level with a gentle inclination, and are, no 
doubt, dependent on the undulations of the strata. They are only found 
in the southern part of the county, at least only south of the Van Wert 
Ridge. ° 

In Delaware township the following exposures were noted : 

N. W. 4 section 2. In the bed of the Blanchard Mr. Solomon Shafer 
takes out thin blue flags. Some beds are only a quarter of an inch. It 
has every feature of the T'ymochtee slate of Wyandot county. 

N. W. 4 section 35. Mr. Solomon Ripley has a slight opening in thin- 
bedded, fine-grained drab stone. 

N. $o0f section 1. Mr. Henry Greer has a quarry, or a slight excavation, 
in thicker drab beds. Further south, along Potato Creek, more irregular, 
fine-grained, but blue and compact, layers may be seen. Mr. Greer’s 
quarry is situated on the line of geographical limits of the formation, 
and affords a very slight exposure of the Niagara. 

' Mr. John A. Rose has a quarry in the Tymochtee slate, in the southern 
part of section 14, as follows, from above : . 


No.1. Fissile, slaty beds, about one-half inch thick ; dark drab, 

with bituminous partings... wee 6 in. 
“ 2. Bluish-drab or ashen; fine-grained ‘and compact: “beds 
. three to four inches. The interior is a bright blue, 

which on weathering, even in the quarry, becomes 


Mr. Josiah Fail has a quarry in similar beds on section 11. 

N.W. 4 section 23. At the junction of a little creek with the Blanch- 
ard the beds appear one to two inches thick, and very perceptibly 
tinged with blue. Thicker beds are slightly vesicular and of a drab 
color. 

N.W. i section 4. A limestone ridge which covers portions of four 
Contiguous sections, cornering near the quarry, is wrought by Abdiel 
Yobrecht, mainly for lime-burning. This ridge is a little over a mile in 
ength north and south, about half a mile in width east and west, and 
ises perhaps thirty feet. The beds, where uncovered, which is on the 
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summit of the ridge, are from a half inch to four inches in thickness, of 
the usual drab color and fine grain. The quarry exposes six feet of hori- 
zontal bedding. 

The following outcrops of the Waterlime were noted in Madicon town- 
ship: 

S. 4 section 30. Worked for lime and for stone, on land of Ulrich 
Thomas and of Jacob Bower. It also appears on land of John Wileon, 
half a mile south, on section 31. 

S. E. 4 section 24. On Abram Roderbauch’s farm. 

N. E. $ section 23. On Michael Simms’s land. 

Section 11. Slightly quarried in the creek, on the land of Nicholas 
Price. 

N. E.} section 11. At the highway bridge, and at other places near, 
where a little stone has been taken out for common foundations. 

In Jackson township, about the center of section 8, Mr. William Bishop 
burns quicklime from Waterlime beds of about two inches. The bedding 
here, as at Mr. Gobrecht’s quarry, shows some disturbance, which hs 
displaced the layers. 

In Findlay township the Waterlime was seen at the following exp? 
sures : 

S. W. + section 30. Here are the adjoining quarries of S. R. McCaha8 
and George Woodley. They are located near the southern end of a ridge 
of Waterlime which is nearly three miles in length, running north and 
south, and reaching into section 14 The following descending sect 308 
was taken at this place, dip west and south-west : 


No. 1. Thin-bedded, drab; used only for macadamizing roads... 5 ft. 


“ 2. Drab flags, in even beds two inches thick... ...... ............. 4 ine 
«“ 3. Coarse-grained ; porous, and in some places carious; rough ; 
dark drab or brown 20.20.00... sce cee cee cence eee cresescetessesserense LS 3“ 
“ 4. Tard, thin, irregular or lenticular beds, sometimes appear- 
ing massive, with cavities; exposed... cece eeeeeeeee 2 SS 
Total exposed ... 0.0.0... cee ces cee ase cette nennen snn nenn 8 7M 


No. 3 of this section has every appearance of being the equivalent of 
No. 1 of the section at Anderson’s quarry, on section 22, Pitt township, 
Wyandot county, and of No. 10 of the section near Cary's quarry, 5& 
tions 27 and 34, Crawford, in the same county. 

Near Findlay, on section 24, Mr. Elijah Barnes has opened a quatry 
in the same ridge, and exposed about six feet of beds undistinguish 
able from those of No. 1 of the foregoing section. The beds are here 
shattered, and part in quarrying into angular pieces of a few inches 
across; dip, ten degrees west south-west. About twenty degrees south-west 
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of Mr. Barnes’s quarry Mr. A. P. Byall has made an opening in similar 
bed:, which must lie twenty fect at least above, and have the same 
degree and direction of dip. 
S.W.4 section 33. Mr. Jacob Feller burns lime from an exposure 
along a little ravine; beds, four to six inches; dip, east. 
The Waterlime is also exposed in Eagle township as follows: 
N.E.} section 35. In Eagle Creck, land of J. C. Bickett; used for 
Ww 22113 and foundations. 

WN. W. } section 24. In Eagle creek, land of J. D. Bishop. 

WN. W.} section 28. Land of J. L. and Joseph D. Keller. 

S.W.} section 33. On George Rheinhardt’s farm. 

S. W.4 section 24. In Eagle Creek, land of Coonrod Line. 

Five miles from Findlay, along the Lima road, may b» seen one of the 
Peculiar undulations in the surface caused directly by the undeilying 
rock, so common in the southern half of the county. They would often 
mot be noticed were the surf.ca not otherwise monotonously flat. This 
rises perhap: twenty feet, and isa half mile over. The approach ef the 
‘WV aterlime is only revealed by a few weathered fragments that may be 
Seen in traveling over the ridge, the country in either direction being 
Stoneless. 

In Liberty township the only known outcrops are in the bed of the 
Blanchard. OneisonS E.} section 8, at Croninger's Mill. where that stone 
is in thick beds of twelve to fifteen inches, and answers very well for 
abutments for bridges. It is very rough and irregular, with a mixture 
Of loose and close-grained patches, the latter predominating. It is the 
equivalent of No. 4 of the section at MeCahan and Woodley’s, in Findlay 
township. The same bed, owing to irregularities of dip, is seen on Mr. C. 
By all's land, in the Blanchard, 8. E. 1 section 10, where it is also quarried. 

In Blanchard township the Waterlime was seen in the 8S. E } section 14, 
in the bed of the Blanchard River, where it lies in even, fine-crained, 
blue layers of about four inches; useful for a building material. The 

. Opportunities for obtaining the stone are so unfavorable that but little 
Working has been done. It is also said to occur in the same stream at 

Other points further west, particularly on section 19, near the county line. 

In Ottawa Creek it appears S. W. 4 section 36, on land of $. For«lsong. 

In Union township, south of the Van Wert Ridge, the bed cf the Ot- 

tawa Creek very often discloses the Waterlime. At most of these places 
the formation is wrought for stone for foundations; and, oscasionally, 
Small quantities of lime are made for the convenience of the neighbor- 
hood about. The following points may be mentioned: S. W. 4 section 25, 
by Mr. Amos Yengley; center of section 36, by Mr. William Hannah; 
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section 26, on land of. William C. Needle and of Daniel Cornwall; N.E.} 
section 36, on Abram Spangler’s land; S. E. } section 25, on Peter Help- 
man’s land; S. W.4 section 25, on George Rheter’s land; section 2, 
quarry of Philip Powell; S. W. } section 1, quarry of D. Powell; N.E.} 
section 11, land of James Teatsworth, Sen. 

In Orange township there are quarries in the Waterlime N. E. } sec- 
tion 20, by Mr. A. H. Thompson, and N. W. + section 7, in the bed of 
Reilly Creek, by William H. Ewing. 

In the township of Portage, section 15, are the quarries of Mr. Jacob 
Kempfer and of Mr. Samuel Kalb. These are located along the north 
slope of the Leipsic Ridge, and probably owe their existence to the de 
nuding action of the waves of Lake Erie, of the former presence of 
which in the northern portion of the county there are some indications, 
as already remarked in the chapter on the Drift in North-western Ohi. 
These quarries supply a wide range of country with quicklime and 
stone for foundations and bridge abutments. The beds are thin and 
often bituminous, with frequent films, their average thickness being be 
tween two and three inches; exposure six to ten feet; dip west. 

The Drift consists of brown and blue hard-pan, the former furnishing 
the soil, except where it is covered with later alluvial or paludine accu- 
mulations, and extending downward from ten to twelve feet. The thick- 
ness of this deposit cannot be certainly stated. It is noticeably thinner 
in the southern part of the county than in the northern. South of the 
Van Wert Ridge its thickness would probably not execed twenty-five 
feet. It lies very evenly, shows no denudation except such as may be 
due to the present streams, and in some cases does not conceal the irregu- 
larities in the rocky surface below. Such irregularities, when figured in 
the form of ridges disclosing the rock, immediately recall the ‘limestone 
ridges” of the “ Lacustrine region,” so common in counties further north. 
The similarity of the two extends no further than the name. In exter ' 
nal aspects the Drift phenomena here are the same as already descri 
in connection with the ridges near Carey, in Wyandot county, excepting 
the feebler scale on which they are here exhibited. The ridges 37° 
much smaller, and the ascents are more gradual. The rock is rarely 
seen laid bare by the washing off of the Drift deposits. Quarries 12 
these ridges are almost invariably located along some small ravine which 
has been excavated by the wash of the hill-side, and are usually near the 
base of the ridge or on the slope, the whole being evenly covered with 
Drift. No sand banks are accumulated on these -ridges, however high 
they rise, and no bowlders are scattered in bands about their bases, Of 
bestrew their surfaces. They are not noticeably more frequent than in 
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any rolling country where the finer materials of the Drift have been 
partially washed out by the rains. North of the Van Wert Ridge—at 
least north of the Blanchard River—the Drift deposits reach a greater 
thickness. At McComb, a point on the Leipsic Ridge, wells are said not 
to reach the rock at a depth of eighty feet. At Arcadia, also in the 
zaorthern part of the county, water is obtained, without reaching the 
rock, at forty-seven feet. On the other hand, the average thickness of 
the Drift south of the Blanchard, judging from the height of the river 
banks, and the very frequent exposure of the rock in the streams, cannot 
exceed thirty feet. This moraine-like thickening of the Drift must have 
been the cause of the westward drainage of the southern portion of the 
county through the valley of the Blanchard, instead of northward 
through the valley of the Portage. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The underlying formations are not known to possess any minerals of 
Special economical value. The only uses to which they can be put is the 
manufacture of lime, and stone-quarrying for building purposes and for 
Paving. For both of these purposes they. are admirably adapted, and 
some of their outcrops afford unusual facilities for acquiring the stone in 
the necessary form and abundance. The lack of railroads has a discour- 

aging effect on these enterprises, and at the present time but little more 
is effected than the supply of the home markets. 

The Drift affords every where in the county abundant materials for 
the brick-maker and the potter. The lack of sufficient sand for mixing 
with the surface of the hard-pan clay in the manufacture of brick is the 
principal difficulty in that branch of industry; yet the brick made are 
some of them of superior quality. Tile-making is also extensively car- 
ried on at Findlay, and at other points in the county. The following 
establishments of this kind may be enumerated: 


Martin Hirsher, Findlay ........... zersosoon snanaonen contecees onnnenne Tiling and pottery. 
Louis Bruner, ME annnnnann cnvcecees sonne aunnannunan cosseenee seseneees sseeesees Brick. 
Gates 0’ Hara, MO nknennusane srececese seeeeceee ceeeneees cosseeses soseseces esses “ 
John Karst, half mile west of Findlay ......... eeroasson cesses cecees cesses sonen Tiling. 
Robert Dorney, Arlington ............ cccecsece coscee seeeee ceeeee coseceeeseeeen nenne Brick. 
William McKinley, S. W. } section 1, Orange township .................. “ 
Elias Wilson, section 4, Delaware township...... ......0.. ssseseces eee sonanucnn “ 
Frank Brown, section 36, Pleasant * —eessssnenensn essen Brick and tiling. 
Davis Pendleton, “ “ MO neennsnan coceceaescoeseeees ananenae Brick. 
Andrew Powell, N. E. } section 34, Liberty township ......... ccsssseee eee “ 
Matthias Markley, section 28, Union township seesesennenenen snnenssen coe one “ 


James Kelly, section 1, Washington ME nanennnnsnen cocecees cosseuees “ 
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Mr. Hirsher, at Findlay, not only manufactures the common red pot 
tery from clay found in the Drift at that place, but he makes also a supe 
rior pottery fiom fire-clay imported from Portage and Summit counties 
The average product of his estublishment is sixteen to eighteen hundred 
gallons per week the year round. The clay in its natural condition is 
subjected to a pug-mill process with a little water, molded by hand, and 
burned with a regular heat for about two dıys. A glazing is produced 
by pouring over the articles before placing them in the kiln a fine clay 
reduced by water to the consistency of cream, and passing through the 
kiln, while burning, the fumes of common salt. The glazing consists of 
a silicate of sodium, formed by the chemical union of the soda fumes from 
the salt with the silicic acid of the clay, which can only be effected ata 
red heat. Ä 

A single deposit of bog ore was noted in Hancock county. It occurs 
on the land of Mr. Charles Van Horn, Jr., N. W. + section 7, in the tow 
ship of Amanda. It has been cut by a ditch ten inches below a peat d 
about ten jnches. It covers ten acres, more or less. An impure bog ore, 
or an iron ochre, may be often met with along the north slope of the 
ridges which cross the northern portion of the county, and in some 
places a bog ore of average quality could probably be taken out. These 
ochres could be made useful in the manufacture of an umber-colored - 
mineral paint. 

Wells and Springs. —Wells on the gravel ridges reach water from eight 
to twenty fect below the surface. In the Drift immediately adjoining 
the ridges they pass through hard-pan a depth of forty to eighty feet 
before obtaining water. Sometimes a shallow artesian well is met with 
along the north slope of the ridges, depending for a supply on the rest" 
voir of water in the gravel of the ridge, and confined by the overlapping 
of the hard pan upon the gravel of the ridge. When the well descends 
to the rock the water is apt to show mineral impurities, as at Findlay, 
where nearly every well is affected with a sulphurous taate. Many of 
these, however, are drilled from ten to fifty feet into the Niagara lime 
stone underlying. At the same place an inflammable gas which escapé 
from such wells is utilised for purposes of illumination. The residen® 
of Dr. Jacob Carr is thu- lizhted. 

The following extract frum a letter from Dr. Carr, dated February 4 
1872, covers the various points of interest connected with his well: 


“= = * * Thave lighted my house during the last nine or ten years from & 
adjoining well, which at first was dug to the rock, seven feet from the surface of the 
ground, for the purpose of procuring water for house use. The gas comes through 
crevices in the rock, and spoils the water for kitchen use. Three such wells are on 
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jt, which is fifty by two hundred feet. I have never been able to go down to the 
without encountering this gas, and have filled up a number of wells. The dis- 
:to the rock two hundred feet south is fourteen feet; one hundred feet north, 
‘e feet; thence to the river, one-fourth mile north, the average depth to the rock 
irteen feet, but it is very undulating. South one-half mile limestone crops out 
wh the surface, rising about twenty feet above the level of my let. In 1865 a 
any leased the privilege of drilling on my lot. They drilled one hundred and 
-fire feet in limestone, when the augur got fast, and they gave up the enterprise. 
v use gas from that well, the supply being more abundant than from those where 
rilling was done. In drilling this well, at a depth of seventy-one feet from the 
ce of the rock the drill dropped six inches through a vein of water thut kept the 
clear from drillings for three days after, so that the sand-pump could not be 
down without weights, and it brought up no chippings and sand during the 
‘days after this vein of water was struck, the well being one hundred and thirty- 
eet from the surface of the rock. 
‘as has been struck in small quantities in various parts of the town, but unless 
strike crevices there is not a sufficient supply to light a dwelling-house. 
he surface of the rock in other parts than where I live is more solid. On my 
; seems to be turned up edgewise, its surface being covered with a mixture of 
les, sand, bowlders, and blue clay. Whenever you dig through this mixture gas 
rariably found. There seems to be a prominence in the rock, and a cracking and 
ting up of the mass, so that the gas is concentrated on my lot in much greater 
tities than in any other part of the town as yet developed. One hundred and 
ty-five feet east of my well another was dug eleven feet deep, from which, in ex- 
edry weather only, gas issues: in wet weather it is entirely cut off. The wells 
iv lot are the only ones not intermittent in their action. In digging the sewers 
igh the main street, they being an average of eight feet from the surface, a vein 
Iphureted hydrogen gas was developed which has an extremely offensive smell, 
rotten eggs, and which becomes oppressive when a wind from the north blowing 
16 mouths of the sewers, which are almost always exposed, forces the gas into 
itreets, near the sidewalks, through the catch-basins. The wells that give sul- 
eted water are all from the rock. There was a well dug thirteen feet deep to the 
‚striking a crevice from which issues an iı exhaustible supply of highly impreg- 
isulphur water. It is on the west side of Main street, three hundred feet north 
one hundred and sixty feet west of my well. A very small quantity, say a 
hm, of sugar of lead in a bucketful of this water colors it an intense black. 
e is only one other well drilled in the rock. It is four hundred feet north and a 
sand east of my well. It is forty feet in the rock: no gas or sulphur. There is 
ll dug on the fair ground, forty feet in the rock, one-half mile south and west of 
rell: no gas or sulphur. 
‘he gas which I use was analyzed in 1865 by Prof. Chilton, of New York City, 
jronounced by him to be light carbureted hydrogen, and to come from petro- 
. It smells like benzole or gasoline. It makes a very bright light. Near the 
er, in the flame, are small explosions or scintillatione, which, I suppose, are the 
‘les of carbon burning.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WOOD COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 






SITUATION AND AREA. 


Wood county is situated just south of the west end of Lake Erie, its: 
area reaching within five miles of the lake shore. The Maumee River: 
separates it from Lucas county. It is bounded north by Lucas county, 
east by Ottowa, Sandusky, and Seneca, south by Hancock, and west by 
Henry and Lucas. With the exception of the north-western corner, 
which is cut off by the Maumee River, its form is that of a rectangular 
parallelogram, with an area of about seventeen towns, or six hundred 
and twelve square miles. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 













The Maumee River, which forins its north-western boundary, has i 
little effect on the drainage of the county. Beaver Creek, which en 
it within the limits of the county, receives its waters from Putnam sy 
Henry counties. With this exception, the Maumee receives no ment, 
able tributaries from Wood county. The Portage, with its tributasim 
from the south, forms the principal drainage system of the county. 3% 
has its source in springs from the Leipsic Ridge, in Putnam county. Is; 
tributaries from the south also take their rise in other counties, and beat 
a similar relation to the Belmore and Leipsic ridges. The northern li 
central portions of the county, between the Portage and the Maumee; 
poorly drained. In this area are several extensive tracts known 
prairies, which, before artificial drainage was resorted to, were covers 1 
most of the year with standing water, and are clothed only with a growth | 
of grasses and sedges. This area occupies the most elevated parts of tha? 
county. It is in the form of a plateau, or table-land, which extesit® 
nearly across the county from Farnham’s Station, in the south-westem ' 
corner, to the Maumee and Western Reserve Road, in the north-east 
The northern portion of this plateau is drained north-eastward through 4 
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e Creek and ita branches and the Toussaint Creek, and the southern 
lies some of the sources of the Portage. While this plateau has a 
ral slope toward the north-east, there are occasional slopes in other 
almost opposite directions, and in all parts it blends with the sur- 
iding country by almost imperceptible descents. Its eastern border, 
ever, descends uniformly, and somewhat abruptly, into the valley of 
Portage in a south-easterly direction. This is noticeable in travel- 
from Portage village to Bowling Green, the latter place being per- 
e fifty feet above the former, yet in a direction due north. The val- 
of the Portage has a very slow descent, and when the waters are 
llen they inundate considerable land adjoining. This renders the 
ams generally of little use for water-power. Some of the best water- 
ers in the county are furnished by the smaller streams in the south- 
part of the county, where the fall is greater than in the main valley- 
irand Rapids the water-power afforded by the Maumee has bcen im- 
red by the State, although the dam was originally constructed for 
ening the water of the Maumee for the use of the Wabash and Erie 
al. The Maumee is navigable to Perrysburg, between which place 
Toledo steamers make regular trips. Above Perrysburg it soon 
mes rapid, flowing immediately on the Waterlime formation. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


1 general, the whole county may properly be designated flat, and the 
a heavy clay. To this general statement must be made the usual ex- 
‘ions of the sandy alluvium along the water-courses, which, in Wood 
aty, is unusually abundant; the black, prairie-like soil of those parts 
ne plateau already described, which are destitute of trees, and require 
ficial drainage to become arable, consisting of a large proportion of 
etable matter, and the sandy deposits which are scattered abundantly 
"the whole country. These last are not infrequently spread over ex- 
sive areas of several thousand acres. They are, also, in the form of 
nd ridges,’’ which intersect the county in different directions, and of 
ated knolls. With the exception of those broad undulations caused 
the underlying rock—which, however, in Wood county are not suffi- 
itly manifest to change the character of the surface from that of a 
id plain—and these sandy knolls and ridges, the county presents no 
reity of surface; and were it not for the dense forest with which the 
tof it is still cover: d, it would be comparable to the vast prairies of 
states further west. Indeed, it seems to differ from them in no re- 
t except in the presence uf an abundant forest. 

ıe river valleys are excavated in the Drift, although the Maumee 
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River has made occasional sections of the rock where local circumstances 
are favorable for rapid erosion. Its Drift banks are sometimes a mile 
separated, and bound it on either side with a height which sometimes 
reaches fifty or sixty feet. No succession of terraces, rising one above the 
other, is visible. There is sometimes an irregular descent from the gen- 
eral surface to the flood-plain, or even to the water-level; but these 
changes of descent are not constant, and are referable only to irregular 
ties in the rate of erosion, or changes in the current from one side of the 


valley to the other. They are generally altogether wanting, the Drift : 


banks descending suddenly to the flood-plain. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks which underlie Wood county belong to the Devonian and 
Upper Silurian ages, and are named, in descending order: 


Lower Corniferous limestone, 
Oriskany sandstone, 

Waterlime (Low. Held.), 

Salina shale, 
Niagara limestone, 


Upper Corniferous limestone, 


The Niagara limestone occupies two areas of superficial outcrop, separated 
by a belt of overlying Waterlime. The first is of an irregular shape, iD 
the south-east corner of the county, and belongs to the great anticlindl 
area which runs southward from Lake Erie to Marion county. Its line 
of separation from the Waterlime area lying to the west enters the 
county in section 1, Freedom township, south of the Portage River; mut 
south in the most eastern tier of sections in that township to the tows 
line, where it takes a south-westerly course to a point a mile west of 
Freeport, where it changes to south-easterly, leaving Montgomery towt 
ship in section 34. It then curves southward and westward, leaving 
Perry township, in section 30, in a north-westerly direction, which i 
holds as far north as section 33, Portage township. It then sweeps wet 
ward and southward again, leaving the county S. W. } section 34, Henty 
township. The second area of Niagara is in the center of the county; 
and underlies and probably gave origin to the flat plateau on which the 
prairies are mostly situated. The south-western line of boundary of this 
area is not certainly known, owing to the prevalence of forest and of wel 
land in that part of the county. There are some reasons for believing 
to run as far south as Jackson township, but it is not known furthet 
south than the north-eastern portion of Liberty township. Beginning 
Portage village, where it lies between the river and the village, it runt 
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north-easterly to Scotch Ridge village, probably without receding more 

than a quarter of a mile from the bank of the river. It continues in 
about the same direction to section 23, Troy township, where it forms an 
acute angle, and returns nearly due west to section 22, in Webster town- 
ship, where it is diverted a little more southward to a point about two 
mo iles east of Tontogany. It here turns still more south to section 8, 
Liberty township, where it forms another acute angle, and runs to Port- 
age village. 

The most northern exposure of the first-described area of Niagara is on 

the county line, section 1, Freedom township. It is known as “Caler’s - 
Ridge,” and has the characters of the Guelph. It is a buff, vesicular stone, 
in beds usually of four to eight inches, or rougher and more massive in 
beds of a foot thick, nearly destitute of fossils, weathering a light buff, 
and crumbling sometimes like chalk. It holds a deposit of lake sand. 
"The next point south within the county is in the southern part of sec- 
tion 1, Montgomery township, where the ridge it forms is also capped 
with sand. This sandy tract runs south-west, in the form of a soft, beach- 
Like ridge, on which a road is located, into section 29. It is probably on 
the line of outcrop of Niagara. In the south-eastern part of the township 
Of Montgomery there is considerable wet and prairie land which is closely 
Underlain by the Niagara. The rock may be seen in frequent outcrops 
In sections 25, 26, 35, and 36. This stony region extends also into San- 
dusky county, and is locally known as Stony Barter. In some places the 
Drift has been so washed away, leaving the bowlders, that piles of stones 
in the fields from which they have been gathered have the frequency and 
very much the appearance of hay-cocks in a harvest-field. The fence 
Corners are also filled with them. About two-thirds of these loose pieces 
are fragments of Niagara, probably from the underlying rock not far 
away. The remainder are bowlders of northern origin. They are all 
rounded and water-worn. In Perry township the Niagara forms a ridge 
On the land of John Norris and of Justus Stearns, in S. W. } section 14. 
It may also be seen in sections 25 and 24. On Judge Ash’s land it is 
Opened for macadamizing roads, and shows the features and fossils of the 
Guelph phase. 

In Bloom township there are several hundreds of acres of land in which 
the Niagara is either quite bare or the soil is so thin that no attempt is 
made to plow it. Mr. John Frank owns such a stony tract in S. E. # sec- 
tion 31. East and north from this place, along the north side of the 
Belmore Ridge, the Niagara may frequently be seen. Large fragments 
are gathered from the fields, and piled, with northern bowlders, in the 
streets. Different individuals burn lime from these loose pieces. On 
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the N. W. 4 scction 19, at the “Rocky Ford,” the Niagara appears in the 
Middle Branch of the Portage. It is of a dark drab or dirty gray color, 
in thick, crystalline beds, showing a roughened, water-worn surface. It 
is pitted with innumerable dish-shaped depressions, or “ thimble-holes,” 
apparently excavated by sand agitated by water. Bare surface rock is 
exposed on N. W. } section 16, land of David Wyrick, Thomas Mc(Cuen, 
and of Solomon Smith; also N. W. } section 7, in the form of a ridge, 


and in the creek, land of Joshua Yeaman ; also S. W. } section 23, land - 


of George and Samuel Schlotterbeck, of Peter Zigler, and David Hays. 
. This rocky patch extends westward three or four miles, visible especially 
along the north side of the ridge. On the N. W.} section 5 is a Niagars 
ridge, partly owned by George Gorton and John Low. On the southern 
part of the same section it is exposed on the land of Mr. Stackhouse and 
of Reason Whittaker. Near Bloom Center, on sections 15 and 22, it out 
crops on land of Rheinhardt and Alfred Simons, of Marvel Dennis, 
and of James Frey. It also is exposed on land of Robert McKay, S. W. 
+ section 7. It also occurs bare over several acres in section 6. At 
Shiloh village (section 4) there is a considerable deposit of sand, evenly 
spread over many acres. 

The exposures of the second area of Niagara, which occupies the plates 
in the center of the county, are of a similar character to those already 
enumerated of the area in the south-eastern part of the county, but are 
generally less denuded of the Drift, and more extensively covered or a& 
companied by lake sand. 

In Liberty township it appears in outcrop in the vicinity of Portage, 
and in N. E.} section 1, where it was encountered at a short depth below 
the surface in ditching by the side of the road. It is here a firm, thick 
bedded, crystalline, gray rock, which can be obtained in large block& 
Through sections 12, 11, 10, and 9 its strike is indicated by the rapidly 
rising ascent from the valley of the Portage north-westward, although 
there is no known outcrop of the rock. This elevation is more or les 
constantly surmounted by a sandy deposit, which also is said to extend 
some miles further south into Milton township. It runs also, with it 
terruptions, along the left bank of the Portage north-westward to Scotch 
Ridge, where there is one of the most remarkable deposits of beach sand. 

In Plain township the Niagara is laid bare’ in S. E. } section 2 by 
ditching along the road; dip, south-cast. On sections 1 and 2, east of 
Tontogany, are sudden ridges of Niagara limestone, that on the former 
holding a deposit of sand. That on section 2 is on the farm of Jerome 
and Silas Thomas; that on section 1 is opened and burned for lime by 

mdon Nye, the product being about three thousand bushels per year 
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In the township of Middleton there is a low ridge of Niagara on sec- 
tion 32. Its northern end is on Mr. John Davis’s land, and holds no 
sand; its southern is on the land of Mr. O. B. Brown. South of Mr. 
Brown’s farm, in section 5, there are several acres covered with about 
two feet of sand. A few stone have been obtained also in the S. W. } 
section 24. 

In Webster township the Niagara limestone is laid bare on N. E. } sec- 
tion 12, land of Robert Stewart. On Mr. Stewart’s farm there is a re- 
markable knoll of lake sand, which rises suddenly from a generally flat 
country to the height of about thirty feet, sinking away again toward 
the north-east within a quarter of a mile. Toward the south-west more 
or lé83 sand is met with for several miles, but spread evenly over a flat 
surface, the knoll itself falling away almost as quickly in that direction 
astoward the north-east. This area of exposed Niagara extends across 
the McCutchenville pike into section 7. Water-worn’ fragments on the 
surface contain species of Pentamerus and Atrypa, and broken stems and 
calyces of crinoids. A mile and a half further north-east, on sections 31 


and 32, the surface is closely underlain by the Niagara. It shows occa- 


sionally above the surface, but not in bluffs or sudden ridges. The land 
is generally tillable, and only poor by reason of numerous bowlders and 
limestone fragments. Some portions of the farm of Orrin Burgess are 
remarkably stony. | 

In Troy township there is considerable surface exposure of the Niagara 
in sections 27, 28, 33 and 34, making very rough and stony ground. 

In Center township Sylvester Abbot’s farm of two hundred acres, in 
8.W.} section 32, is closely underlain by the Niagara. In some places 
Plowing is prevented by the underlying rock. Much of the surface is 
Sındy. In the same section this description may be applied to portions 
of the farms of Henry Sundy and George Klophenstein. On the 8S. W. 
3section 29 Peter Van Ett burns lime from the N lagara. This kiln has 
been in operation more than fifteen years, more than half that time on 
Surface fragments. The quarry now opened supplies stone for this kiln 
and for foundations. It is light buffand vesicular, with some purplish 
Spots. The surface is bestrewn with bowlders of northern origin. On 
the 8. E. } section 30 Peter Klophenstein also burns lime from surface 
fragments. His quarry supplies stone for walls and bridge abutments. 


- Bowlders are very common here also. The Niagara is also exposed in 


the street just south of Bowling Green. This village is situated on a 
welling and bluffy patch of sand, which is spread over many acres ad- 
Joining, the soil being so sandy as to be injured for farming. The sand 
is soft, and impedes the traveler. Wells are said to strike the rock in a 
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few feet. At a point one mile east the well of Mr. Lawrence Sader, gs; 
uated at his brick and tile establishment, met the Niagara after pases jp, 
through fourteen feet of brown and blue clay. 

In Portage township the Niagara may be seen in section 6, on Mr. 

Fuet’s land, and at Portage, N. W. 4 section 7. At the latter place it is 
slightly quarried near the public school-house. A well dug at Portage, 
on Mr. Louis Dinest’s land, happened to strike a crevice in the rock two 
feet in width. The overlying Drift was eighteen inches. This crevice, 
upon removing the Drift, furnished water at the depth of six and a half 
feet from the surface. 
‘The Salina.—On the eastern slope of the Niagara anticlinal, in Ottawa 
and Sandusky counties, the Salina is met with, but in a very reduced 
condition. It is represented by a green shale, which is not more than & 
foot in thickness, and is altogether wanting south of Sandusky county. 
In the north-eastern part of Ottawa county it has a thickness of at least 
thirty feet, and contains the white gypsum exported from Sandusky. In 
Wood county the junction of the Niagara and Waterlime has not been 
observed, and nothing is known concerning the existence of the Salins 
west of the Niagara anticlinal. 

The Waterlime in Wood county has the three lithological phases de 
scribed in giving the geology of Ottawa county. 

ist. It is a coarse, brecciated limestone, without distinct bedding or 
stratification; often massive; sometimes vesiculated, even cavernous; of 
a dull gray or drab-gray color, and almost destitute of fossils. In this 
condition of the Waterlime there are small, irregular patches of fine, 
hard, and close-grained rock, with thin laminations of alternating light 
and dark drab, running in wavy lines sometimes quite perpendicularly, 
but often at angles constantly changing. Such rock is heterogeneously 
mingled with loose-grained, vesicular rock, of a lighter color, which, by 
crumbling under the influence of the weather, gives the whole mas 8 
cavernous appearance. 

2d. It is a coarse but even-grained, thick-bedded, and magnesian lime 
stone, of a dirty buff color, soft and easily wrought; a very useful stone 
for building where it can be found in sufficient quantities. 

3d. It appears very frequently as a thin-bedded, drab, close-grained 
limestone, the layers of which are uniformly separated by bituminous 
films. This character of the Waterlime is subject to sudden and iner 
plicable changes of dip. The beds, which are usually about three inches 
thick, are sometimes not more than half an inch. It most frequently 
shows the characteristic fossil Leperditia alta, although it has also beeu 
found in No.1. No.2 has as yet afforded no fossils, so far as known. 
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Owing to the abundance of the Drift deposits and the monotony of topo- 
graphical features in Wood county, there is no opportunity afforded for 
ascertaining the stratigraphical relations of these three phases of the 
Waterlime; yet it is certain that phases Nos. 1 and 2 disappear from the 
formation toward the south, and phase No. 3 is more largely developed, 
and seems to acquire more bituminous matter, becoming a thin-bedded 
but tough slate. Its characteristic outcrop in Wyandot county has re- 
ceived the name of the Tymochtee slate. Phase No. 1 is believed to occur 
at different but not constant horizons in the formation, but seems to pre- 
Vail especially in the upper portions. Phase No. 2 has been seen in 
Wood county only in such positions as would place it in the lowest por- 
tion of the Waterlime.* 

The Maumee River lies almost constantly on the Waterlime from the 
west line of the county to Perrysburg. It traverses, however, in that 
distance, the Oriskany sandstone three times. Throughout this distance 
the Waterlimg shows the lithological characters of phases No. 1 and No. 3, 
those of the latter being far more frequent than the former. No. 1 was 
noticed especially at a point about half a mile above Miltonville. At a 
point a mile below Miltonville the following section was taken: 


SECTION OF THE WATERLIME, RIGHT BANK OF THE MAUMEE, NEAR MILTONVILLE, 
Woop County, FROM ABOVE. 


No. 1. Slaty beds, but so tortuous as not to separate ; almost ap- 
pearing massive, with irregular cavities, which are 
often lined with calcite crystals, and also sometimes 
contain “tarry oil,’ or asphaltum; dark drab, or 


almost black ; hard.........  ...cec ccscecece sonnnunen vos sesccecce es 10 ft. 
“ 2. Thin, but mostly even beds of two to four inches; very 
hard and close-grained ; sometimes tortuous .............. 3 
“ 3. One bed; close-grained; crystalline and very hard; a 
bluish-gray, variegated with drab and blue; silicious, 
appearing like flint ......... 20.0.0 cosecscee snnnnnnun coe conses eoeses . 1“ 3in. 
“4. Anirregular exposure of beds like those of No. 1, which 
also occupy the bed of the river, exposed.........00. sees 2 * 
Total exposure ......... ccccscsce cossseces soscssces soseecees vers 1% 3 * 


The bituminous appearance of the rock for a mile both above and 
below.Miltonville is so conspicuous, in the form, of gummy asphaltum 
Contained in the numerous cavities, and not infrequently staining and 
Making fetid the rock itself, as to induce considerable expense in drill- 
ing for petroleum. One well, which descended about eight hundred feet, 





*See, however, the section at Bellevue, in Sandusky county, where the top of the 
Waterlime contains similar beds; also quarry No. 3, at Tiffin, in Seneca county. 
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obtained a small flow of oil at about two hundred and seventy feet, 
though not enough to pay for working. This was said to rise from s 
“white sandstone,” the rock both above and below being a “ brown lime 
stone,’ without showing much variation. About two miles above 
Perrysburg the layers are from two to eight inches in thickness, of an 
even grain and drab color, and are quarried from the river, adjoining Mr. 
Shawler’s land. Mr. Michael Hayes owns a quarry a little below Mr. 
Shawler’s, in similar beds, and another about a mile above: Perrysburg. 
About a mile above Mr. Shawler’s, Mr. Joseph Barnes has taken stone 
from the bank of the Maumee for the construction of his residence. It 
is a close-grained, blue-drab, crystalline stone, and in the structure 
makes a very fine appearance: About three miles east of Perrysburg the 
brecciated Waterlime appears at the surface over an area of several sec 
tions, causing a very rough and untillable tract, occupying several hun- 
dred acres. Beginning at the N. W. } section 2, Perrysburg township, it 
spreads irregularly over sections 2, 3, 10,11, and 15, reaching as far south 
as sections 21 and 22, where it was formerly burned into lime on the land 
of Henry Spilker. Throughout this area it has been more or less worked 
by different persons for quicklime, of which it makes a superior quality. 
At George McMulligan’s quarry, on the Maumee and Western Reserve 
Road (section 10), the beds are opened to the depth of about fourteen 
feet. The brecciated structure occupies the uppermost two feet. Below 
it about twelve feet of rather even-bedded, drab courses are seen, having 
a thickness of two to six inches. These beds are the source of most of 
the stone burned by Mr. McMulligan. who ships over ten thousand bar- 
rels of lime per year. At this place bowlders are numerous. 

In Lake township the Waterlime appears in S. W. F section 83. A ridge 
here crosses the road east and west. Matlock’s mill, N. W. + section 2, 
stands on a low ridge. Another ridge occurs in S. E. ¢ section 28. 

In Troy township the Waterlime was observed in the following places: 

Section 5. The Empire House, on the Maumee and Western Rererte 
Road, stands on the summit of a prominent ridgeof Waterlime. The stone 
is rough. massive, and of a dark color. This ridge may be traced almost 
without interruption north-east across the northern portion of section 4, 
The road encounters the rock again on the N. W. } section 10. Between 
sections 8 and 9 the road passes over a low ridge of Waterlime. In this 
township Mr. Briggs, of the Geological Survey of 1838, reports outcrops 
of rock on sections 11, 12, 25, and 14, on the authority of the county sur 
veyor. They are believed to be of the Waterlime. although they were 
“not seen in 1871. On Mr. Fred. Whitker’s land, S. W. } section 36, large 
hlocks of dark drab Waterlime are obtained from the surface of a low 
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idge. The internal structure shows a wavy and curling lamination, or 
rariegations of dark and light drab. The texture, however, is usually 
ıot close. Such stone would be useful for ornamental work, owing to the 
thickness of the blocks, the ease of cutting, and the beauty of the sur- 
face. It would also probably resist sufficient pressure to warrant its use 
in large structures, though it should be first carefully tested. There is 
abundant exposure of this phase of the Waterlime in the bed of the 
Portage, about a mile south of Mr. Whitker’s. 

In Freedom township the Portage and its branches often disclose the 
Waterlime. In section 2 and N. W. + section 12 the thick, soft beds of 
phase No. 2 are uncovered by the current of the river, showing remark- 
able glacial grooves. The same or similar beds are occasionally met 
with in ascending the Middle Branch of the Portage as far as New 
Rochester, where they have been used in the abutments of the highway 
bridge. These were quarried near the bridge, in blocks twelve to sixteen 
Inches thick, and are mingled in the bridge with stone belonging to 
phase No. 3. It is again quarried, S. E. } section 30, on the land of Sid- 
ney Calkins. It here affords large, even-grained blocks of eighteen to 
twenty-four inches thick. In sections 16, 17, 19, and 20 are very exten- 
Bive deposits of lake sand, on ridges of Waterlime. These sometimes 
show the brecciated condition, but are also sometimes even-bedded. Mr. 
William Fish has a quarry in regularly laminated beds on section 20, 
at the base of a bluff of brecciated rock. The rock, however, of these 
tidges is usually hid by sand, which rises in some places to the height 
of forty feet. At Pemberville (N. E. } section 10) the bed of the river is 
Specially rocky. Not only are there detached masses of coarse, brecciated 
Waterlime, some as large as five feet by six feet by cight feet, covered 
with black lichen, lodged along the banks, but the bed of the river shows 
the various lithological features and changes of dip through which the 
tock is liable to pass in short intervals. A peculiarity of the Waterlime 
to become suddenly concretionary or massive is strikingly illustrated 
near Pemberville. In the midst of even and fine-grained beds are seen 
& number of rough and massive patches which swell above the surround- 
ing surface. They are sometimes but two or three feet across, and may 
de ten or even thirty. The same peculiarity was observed im Ottawa 
unty, and is believed to illustrate the manner of occurrence of the 
ecciated condition, or phase No. 1, of the Waterlime. There is a heavy 
tand deposit on a Waterlime ridge, N. W. + section 33, land owned by 
Thomas 8. Carman, known gencrally as the “Clay Farm.” 

In Portage township the bed of the river, N. W. } section 7, exhibits 
'ery much the same kind of exposure as at Pemberville, and the strati- 
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graphical horizon must be nearly or quite the same. At- this place it 
can also be profitably worked for a building stone when the settlement 
of the county shall have progressed so far as to demand a cut-stone of 
such quality. At the present time it is used somewhat for foundations; 
_ but the abundance of stone generally throughout the county retards the 
special development of superior qualities. The following section was 
taken at this place, a portion of it being from the N. K. } section 12, 
Liberty township: 


DowNwarpD SECTION OF THE WATERLIME AT PORTAGE, Woop Coonry. 


No. 1. Soft, drab, somewhat vesicular, weathering a buff color; 
beds, six to sixteen inches; texture generally homoge- 
neous, similar to the magnesian and harsh, thick beds 

of the Lower Corniferous......... ....ceces coscecess cosstcese socces 2 ft. 4in 
“ 2 Harder, crystalline, with a darker color, showing some 
bituminous films, which, on fracture, appear as black, 
horizontal streaks. In this member there is a tendency 
to an oölitic structure, seen sometimes in patches, or 
in beds horizontally continuous, with a thickness of a 
quarter of an inch to three inches; beds three to eight 


Total exposed.........00 senaonee sescssees snonnnen sannen onerne 4" 4* 


This section is displayed on the land of William Sargent. The dip 8 
toward the south and south-east. At the crossing of the road between 
the two townships it is ten to fifteen degrees south-east. The land rise 
toward the north and north-west, caused by the appearance of the 
Niagara. East of the bridge about forty rods, thin and slaty beds ar 
seen in the river, some of which are so bituminous as to burn like coal. 
Twenty rads further down, on land of Mrs. J. L. Roland, the rock appear 
hard, crystalline, dark drab, almost brecciated, yet in regular beds d 
sixtecn to twenty inches; dip, south-west. This probably overlies the 
layers of the foregoing section, since, the dip continuing the same, the 
soft, magnesian, drab beds (No. 1 of the section) appear with a thickne# 
of fourteen to twenty inches, affording opportunities for a profitable 
quarry. 

Near Mill Grove, in Perry township, the Waterlime in loose piece 
has been burned for quicklime on the farm of Winfield DeWitt. It alo 
appears in regular beds of two to four inches in the East Branch of the 
Portage, at the village, and again in the McCutchenville road, N. Et 
section 9, in similar layers; also further south, in the same section, in 
thick beds. In the S. W. 4 section 17, Mr. Daniel Pelton obtains goo 
flagging stone from the Waterlime, one to three inches in thickness. {0 
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the N. E. } section 19, land of Henry Baker, it appears in thick beds of 
an even texture, somewhat used formerly in Fostoria for building. This 
may be the equivalent of the stone quarried at New Rochester and at 
Pemberville, belonging to phase No. 2 of the Waterlime, as already de- 
scribed, although the opportunities for examination were not sufficient 
to determine certainly. 

In Middleton township, N. E. 4 fractional section 16, the “ Belleville 
Ridge” rises, including the sand with which it is surmounted, to a height 
of about forty feet. The surface of the sand has a rolling outline, and a 
thickness on the summit of at least six feet. The ridge is a mile long 
north and south, and half a mile in width east and west. Round the 
base, especially toward the south, there is considerable rocky surface, and 
bowlders are very numerous. Loose fragments are burned for lime by 
Andrew Jennison. 

In Liberty township the Waterlime appears in a low ridge, N. W.} 
section 32, owned by Mr. John Edgar and Isaac Rusch. On S. W.} section 
24 it lies in thick beds of eighteen to twenty-four inches; irregular, porous, 
dark drab, opened in a ditch by the roadside. Thinner but more compact 
andeven beds have been cut in the same way in N. E. } section 25. 

In Henry township it is exposed and slightly quarricd in thin layers 
on8. E. } section 10. It closely underlies considerable land owned by 
Jacob Nier, William Hammond, and Michael Anverter. The “Callahan 
Ridge,” S. W. } section 9, and the “Howard Ridge,” S. W. } section 21, 
are both of the Waterlime. It is rough and cavernous. The latter is 
quarried by William Norris. 

The Oriskany Sandstone—At Grand Rapids, on the Maumee, near the 
western border of the county, the base of the Lower Corniferous is ex- 
posed. What can here be seen is a buff, arenaceous limestone, in thick 
beds of six to thirty-six inches, having a thickness of ten to twelve feet. 
This holds the place of the Oriskany sandstone in states further east, and 
may be the equivalent of that formation. Yet the identification is not 
free from doubt. The section here seen is as follows, from above: 


Xo. 1. Sandstone, or arenaceous limestone, of a gray or lead color, 
varying to cream color and white ; in thick beds, with- 


out visible fossils; texture uniform ..............00. one . 10 to 12 ft. 
“2. Fossiliferous, porous, harsh, arenaceous s limestone, of | a 

lead color, weathering Duff ......... vorneenne cosceeees onnenn onernene 1“ 
“3. Waterlime; hard and flinty; beds thin and lenticular, or 

massive, of a bluish-drab color; exposed. ......... secsseseees 5‘ 


No. 1 is exposed furthest up the river, the dam being built on it. It is 
said also to have produced rapids in the river some distance above the 
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site of the dam, but it is now hid by deep water. At the dam, and in 
the recent excavation for the enlargement of the mill-race, half a mile 
below, this stone is opened, and found to produce even-grained blocks 
and pieces of irregular shape, but which with care could be obtained of 
almost any desired dimensions. It is seen in the bed of the river for 
the distance of half a mile below the dam. It is not easily separable 
from No. 2, into which it graduates. 

The fossils found in No. 2 are in a very fragmentary condition. There 
are numerous pieces of crinoidal stems, and traces of a bivalve, appar- 
ently a Spirifer. A fractured trilobite was also seen The workmen re 
port finding “turtles’-backs” as large as a man’s hand, which may be 
Macropetalichthys. 

The junction of No. 2 with No 3 is jagged with lignilitic prominence, 
or suture-shaped roughness. The lignilitic crystals are often two inches 
long, and covered with black films, while in the depressions an aren 
ceous limestone is deposited. Sometimes in quarrying, these suture 
joints are so firm as to tear up the first layer of No. 3 rather than sept 
rate. j 

No 3 swells gently upward, bringing itself into contact with the car 
rent of the river for a distance of half a mile below the “ Purdy Mills" 
It first shows a dip west, but changes to east, so as to permit the return 
of the sandstone (No. 1) at the mouth of the Beaver Creek, a mile below 
the village of Grand Rapids. 

About four miles still further down the river, opposite the village d 
Otsego, the Oriskany is again intersected by the Maumee. It is seen 
here in beds of eight to twenty-eight inches. The grains are fine and 
white, although there are some places which show an apparent quartr 
itic structure, the silica grains being apparently crystallized into a solid 
mass, losing their forms, while some of it is more properly an arenaceous, 
magnesian limestone. Within, this stone is of a light-blue color, of 
gray, with spotsof blue. The blue sometimes prevails near the junction 
of the beds; indeed, the bedding-plancs are very often separated by & 
very blue or purple lamination, which is also sandy. These laminations 
which are sometimes an inch thick, are so split not infrequently 28% 
include lenticular patches of lighter rock like the mass of the thicket 
beds. The whole weathers a buff or almost white. The following set 
tion was taken at this place, in descending order: 


No. 1. Limestone; close-grained; crystalline, light drab, or dark 
drab, and porous; in one bed. The dark and porous 
parts have the forms of inverted kettles, and shaw traces 
Of fossils......... cccsceeee snanonnen cesses aeeeceee ceesceeee eeeee suse eer es 2 ft. 
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No. 2. The same, except the dark and porous parts are less defi- 

Nite in form; in one bed ... .zessuee zoneen sececsece cocsee seeneseee one 2 ft. 6 in. 
“ 3. Limestone; irregular; rather soft, drab, streaked with tor- 

tuous bituminous films; sometimes fine-grained and 

hard; when quarried, comes out in blocks a foot thick; 


beds eight to twelve inches ........... csssceses coccscnes voseee soeeee 3 
“ 4, Sandstone; banded with blue, gray, and black streaks, 

owing to changes in sedimentation; in three beds......... 1“ 
“5. Limestone; even; drab, with bands of light and dark; 

beds four to six iuches ..........2 zesonnoon conccecce nonnnunen sennannnn 2“ 


“6. Irregular; hard and close-grained ; crystalline; of a light 
drab, or yellowish-drab color; surface inverted kettle- 


shaped ......cce coceceens sonnanunn ananenunn snsnnnnn sesenseee coceereee ceases 2 
“ 7. Irregular; dark drab or brown; slightly fossiliferous ; 
ATENACEOUS; VESICULAT ...... saneen cescecvee sonese consecees coceee sa nenn 1“ 


"8 Sandstone; in one bed; firm; grains white, rounded, and 
distinct. This bed contains occasional small masses or 
pebbles of silicious rock, much larger than the ordinary 
grains, due either to the chemical confluence of smaller 
grains or to the existence of pebbles of that size in the 
materials which at first formed the rock. So far as ob- 
served, they do not show the rounded condition seen in 
the grains of the general mass .............0. cece ceceee nennen 3 8 f 

“9. Sandstone; light blue or lead color; its fine grains de- 
posited in irregular, lenticular beds, and separated Uy 
divisional planes in all directions. This is below the 
falls caused by the last (No. 8), and the water runs strag- 
gling over it. Thickness unknown. Exposed.............. 1“ 


Total exposed ......... .cccccsececes snanen nenn nennen coseee ace 182 


The principal bed of the Oriskany here is No. 8, which is so persistent 
8 to run continuously across the river bed, causing, in a low stage of 
ster, a marked change in the river landscape. The unequal erosion of 
lecurrent on the materials composing this member of the section re- 
als the effect of currents of water operating in the act of deposition. 
here are distinct lines of bedding, or oblique stratification, seen cross- 
g the main bed, the water having removed the softer parts, the whole 
ing rounded grains of sand. The following sketch will illustrate this 
angement of the sand grains. It recalls very forcibly the oblique 
stification seen in the sand and gravel of the Drift of the present 
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SEDIMENTATION OF THE ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 





The section exposed at the quarry of the Delphos Stone and Stsre 
Company, half a mile south of Charloc, in Paulding county, is as follows, 
in descending order. It covers the lower part of. the Oriskany pha, 
embracing also the top of the Waterlime: 


No. 1. Sandstone, having the appearance of that at Grand Rap- 
ids, in Wood county; hard; suture joint upon No. 2 




















sawn off for flagging; seen only sin. 
“ 2, Even-grained, magnesian limestone of a but color; con- 
taining nodules of chert; sawn into handsome building 
blocks, and exported largely ... 4ft 
“ 3, Dark drab; soft; magnesian, with some cavities, which 
contain orange-colored calcite je „1818 
“ 4. Rough; blue drab; elose-grained, heavy, and hard, or 
breceinted and vesicular; with some pyrites; in one bed 
of at least... pesoy stesnevs) uassvasenssneeean 36" 
Sun" 


No. 1 of this section is the base of the Oriskany; No. 2 is a stone #2 
at other places embraced within the Lower Corniferous; Nos. 3 and 4 
are the uppermost members of the Waterlime. . 

On the eastern slope of the Niagara, at Bellevue, in Sandusky oounf: 
the sandy beds supposed to represent the Oriskany of New York are et 
braced within the Waterlime, about six feet of that formation overlying 
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them. At Grand Rapids, in Wood county, only a foot of a fossiliferous 
limestone, referable to the Lower Corniferous, intervenes between the 
Oriskany and the Waterlime; while at Charloe, in Paulding county, 
that intervening bed has increased to four feet, showing a vertical 
change of ten feet in passing westward a distance of about eighty-five 
miles. 

The Lower Corniferous underlies the western portions of Weston and 
Milton townships. The only outcrop which is known to occur south of 
Grand Rapids is at the quarry of Mr. Luther Pue, 8. W. } section 6, 
Milton township. The following section was here taken, and is believed 
to show the junction between the Upper and Lower Corniferous : 


No. 1. Very fossiliferous beds of one to two inches; shattered and water- 
washed; very slight exposure. This is thrown out in quar- 
rying. An Orthis can here be distinguished, two or three 
corals, and a Brachiopod, like a long-beaked, small Pentamerus, 
with fragments of numerous other fossils ......... ..cnecee coescenes 1 ft. 

“ 2. Harsh, magnesian limestone, without fossils; apparently in thick 
beds, having much the outward aspect of a sandstone; some , 
flags of two inches thick have been taken out; exposed....... 3 


Total exposed ......... .ccscscos sossccces snnsnunne toencenes access covseence 4 


The Drift in Wood county shows the usual characters of a glacial 
hard pan. The upper six or eight feet are of a light brown color. The 
remainder is known as “blue clay.” The whole contains, disseminated 
through the mass irregularly, more or less sand, pebble-stones, and bowl- 
ders. The average thickness of the whole would be not far from seventy- 
five feet. It shows locally, but very rarely, an indistinct assortment, 
OT at least an arrangement of its materials in tortuous bands, as if the 
Mass itself had been compressed or folded, or had been denuded and 
Again covered with the same materials. There is also more or less super- 
ficial lamination of the upper part seen in the banks of the Maumee 
Mvear its mouth. These strata, which contain, so far as seen, nothing 
Saaıser than fine sand, and usually consist largely of clay, seem to be 
“©onfined to the larger water-courses. They are by no means constant. 
Oh the contrary, the banks even of the Maumee generally contain nothing 
but the typical hard-pan, or glacial clay, which rises to the surface and 
forms the soil. These laminations below pass into coarser materials, 
Containing, with a gradual loss of their distinct arrangement into layers, 
Gravel and bowlders. The beds, although not infrequently oblique and 

Wavy, are usually nearly horizontal. They become more oblique near 
their junction with the unstratified Drift, into which they merge and 
become lost. They are believed to be due to the action of water from 
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the glacier on the unmodified Drift along its foot when in the act d 
retiring. They, however, may be attributed to the action of the water 
of the Maumee, instead, upon the glacial Drift at the time of its depoii- 
tion by the glacier. Its action, however, would be more likely to be 
seen throughout the whole thickness of the Drift, and would not be over 
lapped by the hard-pan deposits as these laminations are seen to be near 
their junction with the glacial clay. 

The surface of the.Drift in various parts of the county has suffered 
considerable denudation since the retirement of the glacier. The waters 
of Lake Erie formerly covered the whole county, rising about 180 feet 
above their present level. Their prevalence at that height is indicated 
by the following phenomena: 

Ist. The rock is laid bare in a great many places, and is wrought 
into fantastic shapes, similar to the surface of rock now undergoing the 
constant beating of the waves. Such water-worn rock is seen nowhere 
in north-western Ohio except along the present lake shore, and at varr 
ous heights above it up to about 180 feet. 

2d. In the vicinity of these rocky outcrops, known as “limestone 
ridges” in the Black Swamp, there are great numbers of bowlders of all 
sizes, and usually of metamorphic rocks. They are thought to be the 
remains of the hard-pan which at first covered uniformly the underly- 
ing rock, the clay and sand having been washed out by the waves. They 
usually lie immediately on the bare rock, and are most abundant round 
the bases of the ridges. They are water-worn and rounded. 

3d. Deposits of fine sand, similar to the subaqueous bars and 
beaches now forming about the shores of Lake Erie, are scattered over 
the whole county, and seem to occupy all heights up to about 180 feet 
above the Lake. They are seen ‘on the elevated portions, that is, 00 
those portions which rise somewhat suddenly above the surrounding 
level. Thus they follow, and almost mark out, the eastern border d 
the Niagara area in the center of the county. These sandy deposits are 
not only in the form of isolated knolls, having nuclei of the persistent 
breccia of the Waterlime formation, but are sometimes so continuous 
and regular ax to have the name of ridges. Such ridges are met with 
in all parts of the county, running in all directions; and sometime 
roads have been located on them. The continuous ridge which pas 
through the townships of Bloom and Perry, in the south-eastern part of 
the county, is not one of lacustrine origin, but is believed to be of the 
same nature as those long gravel ridges seen at higher altitudes in 
north-western Ohio having the nature of terminal glacial moraines 
Yet it must have been submerged by the waters of the Lake in some 
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Parts of its course, as in Wood county, and its original height and pecu- 
liar character greatly modified, or perhaps destroyed, by the action of the 
lake waters. It is noticeable in the cases of isolated knolls, that the 
sand prevails most on the southerly or south-westerly side of the lime- 
_ Stone ridge, as if the resultant action of the waters was in that direction. 
‘Ihe limestone uniformly has most exposure on the north or north- 
eastern sides. 

At a point two miles below Otsego the right bank of the Maumee is 

fifty feet above the summer stage of the river, consisting entirely of hard- 
pan. No stratification can be seen. The materials are perhaps a little 
finer and more sandy at the bottom. At another point, about a mile 
below Perrysburg, the same bank is forty-eight feet. Ts contents, ex- 
posed by the entrance of a ravine, are seen to con-i<t of hard-pan from 
the top to the bottom. Near the base of the exposure tl.- materials are 
finer, but contain occasional stones. The whole acts und.:; the hammer, 
especially in a moist state, like putty. Mr. Briggs, of the Survey of 
1838, reports a laminated condition of the upper portion of the Drift ex- 
yosed along the excavation for the canal near Perrysburg, on the left 
bank of the Maumee. The layers were of fine sand and clay, alternating 
An thin, nearly or quite horizontal, laminations, like those already de- 
Scribed a: Toledo. 

The material resources of the county consist frst in the soil, which is 
Cestined to make Wood county one of the first in agricultural wealth 
and importance in the north-western part of the State. Its favorable 
Location for reaching market at Toledo, and for obtaining an outlet for 
its products by lake transportation east, will make it a favorite resort 
for enterprising farmers, while its nearness to the Lake will enable them 
©o command the best prices for their farm products. The full develop- 
ment of these resources can only be brought about by carrying to com- 
Pletion the plan of artificial drainage that has been wisely adopted, and 
by the construction of railroads to facilitate communication and trans- 
Portation. At the present time the public roads are not in good condi- 
Cion, and there is a lack of railroads. While gravel is not common in 
the county for roads, there is abundance of stone, which can easily be 
Yendered of great service in macadamizing the public roads. 

Next to the wealth which lies buried in an undeveloped and undrained 
Soil, may perhaps be mentioned the heavy forest with which the largest 
Portion of the county is yet covered. Various species of oak, hickory, 
Maple, ash, elm, with some cottonwond, sycamore, black walnut, chest- 
hut, and beech, make up the princip..! forest trees. The chestnut was 
Seen only at one point. Large fruiting ::ees of that kind occur near 
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Freeport, in Montgomery township (sections 15 and 11), growing ins 
sandy soil. 

The county is well supplied with stone of good quality for building 
and for lime. One of the most valuable varieties of stone for building 
purposes seen in the county is the thick but soft drab beds of the Water 
lime, constituting what has been described as phase No. 2 of that formr 
tion. Opportunities for working it are afforded at a number of places, 
which have been enumerated in the description of that formation. When 
the facilities for transportation are improved, and the exigencies of de 
velopment demand a useful or ornamental cut-stone, this part of the Wr 
terlime in Wood county will prove of great value. The Oriskany sand 
stone quarried at Grand Rapids is exported largely to neighboring cour 
ties. It is extensively if not exclusively used in the locks and aqueducts 
.of the Wabash and Erie Canal as far south as the city of Defiance. Blocks 
of almost any required size can be obtained, which may be wrought into 
ornamental forms. It answers for all purposes, except for flagging stone, 
as well as the Waverly sandstone. The Niagara is not very much quar 
ried at any point within the county. Wherever it is used it is for lime 
burning. It seems not to afford a building stone of superior quality, 
although it supplies the local demand in many places for foundation 
and common walls. 

The clays of Wood county are well suited for the manufacture of brick. 
The surface of the Drift is usually so free from limestone fragments, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of the “limestone ridges,” that it can be profitably 
employed for this purpose. The location of brick-yards on the rive? 
bottoms will generally prove less successful than those on the surface d 
the Drift. The ice which lodges on the flood-plains in spring-time holds 
numerous fragments brought down from the rapids caused by the Water 
lime formation. These are dropped upon the flood-plain, and when the 
brick burned from the materials of the river bottoms are exposed to the 
weather, the lime slacks, so as to destroy them for use in buildings. The 
greatest difficulty met with in the use of the surface Drift at point 
removed from the river valleys will be the lack of sand. This can b 
supplied, however, from the sand ridges and knolls so common in the 


county. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PUTNAM COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA, 


Putnam county is bounded north by Defiance and Henry, east by 
Hancock, south by Allen, and west by Van Wert and Paulding. Ottawa, 
its county seat, is forty-eight miles south of the Michigan State boundary - 
line and thirty-nine miles east of the Indiana State boundary line. It 
contains nine square miles more than thirteen towns. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The principal river valley is that of the Blanchard, which crosses the 
county midway in a direction a little north of west, receiving tributaries 
‘taly from the south, the direction of all of which is nearly due north. 
These streams, which afford frequent exposures of the rock over which 
they pass, are Reilly Creek, Cranberry Creek, Plum Creek, Sugar Creek, 
Which unites with Hog Creek in Union township; the Auglaize, which 
Teesives Hog Creek in Jackson township, and the Little Auglaize. In 
the northern portion of the county are the sources of the Portage, which, 
intersecting Henry, Wood, Sandusky, and Ottawa counties, enters Lake 
Erie at Port Clinton, having a course nearly north-east ; of the Beaver 
Creek, which joins the Maumee in Wood county, and of South Turkey 
Foot and Powell’s Creeks. Thus it appears the general slope of the 
county is toward the north, the Blanchard only having a westerly direc- 
tin. With the exception of the Blanchard, the Auglaize, Hog Creek, 
and the Little Auglaize, the streams of the county are not reliable for 
water-power through the summer season. These have been extensively 
improved for flour-mills and saw-mills. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of Putnam county is flat, the only diversity being in the 
and and grayel ridges which cross it, and the sandy, undulating tract 
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underlain by the Corniferous limestone in the township of Monre. 
South of the Van Wert Ridge, in Reilly and Pleasant townships, the sur 
face is also more gravelly and broken. These ridges consist of strips 
rolling land, in which gravel and sand in oblique stratification may be 
found a few feet below the surface. They prevail in the north-eastern 
part of the county, crossing it obliquely from north-west to south-east. 
They have been fully described in the chapter on the Drift in north 
western Ohio. With the exception of the Medary Swamp and another 
small area in Palmer township, the whole county was originally covered 
with forest. The soil is that peculiar to the Black Swamp, and consists 
largely of a close, tough clay, with but little intermixture of vegetable 
matter. It is remarkably free from bowlders and stones, not one being _ 
seen sometimes in a day’s travel. In the vicinity of the ridges and 
knolls in the northern part of the county it is often gravelly or sandy, 
and hence much more easily drained. In general, the whole county will 
require thorough artificial drainage. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the county is the Waterlime; 
yet it is believed that the lower part of the Corniferous, including th 
Oriskany sandstone, underlies the most of the township of Monroe. 

The most important exposures of the Waterlime are either in the bel 
of the Blanchard, or in the streams tributary to it from the south. It 
here shows itself at numerous points, and is wrought for general built 
ing purposes and for quicklime. The thick-bedded, soft, drab stone 
which occurs in Wood county, and which will prove valuable for a cit 
stone, has not been observed within the county; neither has that char 
acter described as phase No. 1. Phase No. 3, however, is commonly see 
in Putnam county. Besides this condition of the Waterlime (see Geology 
of Wood County), there are occasionaliy seen thick, hard beds of fine 
grained rock, with cavities, and bands of softer or vesicular rock dissem- 
inated through the mass. Such rock was seen at Croninger’s mill, neat 
Findlay, in Hancock county (S. E. } section 8, Liberty township), and 
is regarded as the equivalent of the breccia of phase No. 1, reduced in ils 
dimensions and modified by the weakening of that force, whatever it be, 
which occasioned the brecciated masses developed conspicuously in the . 
islands at the west end of Lake Erie, and in the island of Mackinac, 8 
the head of Lake Huron. The gradual change southward in the litho 
logical characters of the Waterlime has been already noted. In Putnam 
county its condition is u-ually an intermediate stage between that seed 
in Ottawa and Wood counties and that described under the Geolegy d 
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Wyandot County, and styled the Tymochtee slate, although the characters of 
the latter, especially its thin beds, are not entirely wanting in Putnam 
county. Some of the principal quarries within the county are in the 
bed of Reilly Creek, among which the following may be mentioned: 

S. W. } section 30, Blanchard township; quarry of James Wade. 

N. W. + section 6, Reilly township; quarry of F. N. Climer. 

N. E. } section 36, Ottawa township; quarry of Judge J. Y. Sackett, 
affording some thick, even-bedded stone, the blocks of which are some- 
times ten to sixteen inches and four feet long. 

Section 6, Reilly township; quarry of William Blodgett. 

N.E.} section 7, Reilly township; quarry of Michael Bridenbauch. 
This quarry affords stone resembling that seen in the Scioto River a 

wuple of miles below Middletown, in Marion county, being blotched and 
variously mottled with blue and drab, in beds ten to twelve inches thick. 

Section 8, Reilly township; land of George W. Alkire. 

N. W. } section 18, Reilly township; quarry on the land of M. S. Rice. 

Good stone from the Waterlime is also obtained at Pendleton. 

In the bed of Cranberry Creek are the following quarries: 

Section 23, Pleasant township; the quarry of James McComb supplies 
the village of Columbus Grove. 

N. W. } section 26, Pleasant township; quarry of Joseph McComb. 

8. E. } section 23, Pleasant township; quarry of J. Postleweight. 

In the bed of Hog Creek the Waterlime is very often exposed, and is 
Unally slightly worked for common stone for foundations. On the 
N. W. } section 16, township of Union, land of A. C. Syfert, it shows 
Very sudden and remarkable changes of dip. The beds are twelve to 
Sixteen inches in thickness, and have been apparently upheaved super- 
fcially and fractured, the opened crack being eighteen inches across, 
Tunning north and south. This opening of the rock is not confined to 
those parts of the river valley which have been entirely denuded to the 
Tock, but.one such upheaval was seen several rods from the immediate 
Channel. At this place ‘the disturbance of the overlying Drift has ad- 
mitted a small creek in time of freshet, which so washed away the clay 
8a to reveal the condition of the beds. A singular phenomenon, prob- 
ably ascribable to the same cause, was witnessed a few years ago on the 
land of William Turner, 8. E. } section 32, in Pleasant township. It is 
Senerally known as “the earthquake” in the immediate neighborhood, 
and is said to have occurred during a thunder storm. Across the bottom 
land of Sugar Creek a singular and sudden upheaval of the surface took 
Place, creating a bank running in a north-west and south-east direction, 
Crossing the creek and entering or abutting on the Drift banks on either 
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„u ,-wauca ave a height of about five feet) in such a manner as to et 
una tte water of the creek. The surface rose three or four feet. (I 

saraulüg this bank for the purpose of releasing the water, nothin 
vu vawvuntered but the ordinary alluvium. This account is given 0 
ay authority of Judge Skinner, of Kalida. In Sugar Creek townshi 
its Waierlime is quarried from the bed of Hog Creek, on section 17, lan 
» William Guffy and of Jacob Rhodes. Here it shows a dip north; bed 
‘wo to four inches. On the same section, land of John W. Thomas an 
kW. C. Ford, on opposite sides of the creek, it is also worked to a limite 
vatent. On section 8 it is in beds of four inches on the land of Josep 
Sherick, and shows a veritable dip. On section 7 beds eighteen | 
twenty-three inches thick are taken from the creek on the land of Jame 
Rhodes. Jonathan Ford’s quarry is adjoining. On the same sectic 
heavy stone is also obtained by James Thomas and William Rhodes, a 
opposite sides of the creck William Evans also has a quarry on #& 
tion 6, in the same township. It is also quarried by J. E. Dicus on tb 
N. E. } section 1, Jackson township. On the N. E.} section 8, Unia 
township, the Waterlime is shown on the land of John Eyer, in the be 
of Hog Creek. It is here burned for lime by James Foley. The stonei 
very bituminous, and almost black, with a strong fetid odor under tb 
hammer. The beds are three to four inches. A gummy, shinit| 
asphaltum is found in the rock here, in small deposits, filling cavities 
and lying between the beds. It is jetty black, fractures like sealing 
wax, and is slightly brittle. It is not known to be escaping from th 
formation, but is met with in quarrying. 

The Auglaize, in like manner, lies frequently on the Waterlme 
Bulow its union with the Blanchard the rock can be seen in N. W. st 
tion 7, Perry township, on land of Josiah R. Merritt. On the §. E.} 0 
tion 21, in Perry township, it is worked for common foundation stone, ü 
the bed of the river, by John Myers; also, on the N. W. } section 27, bj 
Mrs. Samuel Myers. The beds are two to four inches in thickness at th 
latter place, or adherent so as to come out in blocks of a foot or fourtee! 
inches, of a light drab color; gentle dip south. J. Hetrick has a quarry 
S. E. } section 15, Jackson township, in the bed of the stream. At th 
ford of the Auglaize, S: W.} section 27, Jackson township, there is a ft 
surface exposure of the Waterlime in beds of two to eight inches, som 
what quarried. At Fort Jennings the quarry of Louis Boehmer furnisbe 
stone ten to sixteen inches in thickness, extensively used in the sw 
rounding country for many miles. It is taken from the bed of the rive 
It appears also in the Auglaize, on the land of Amos Boehmer, section: 
Jennings township. 
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At Ottoville, in the Little Auglaize, S. E. } section 24, Monterey town- 
ship, the Waterlime presents a surface exposure. 

In the Blanchard River the rock often shows in Blanchard township. 
It was noted particularly at a point three miles west of Gilboa, on land 
of Mr. George Harding; also, S. E. } section 29, on Samuel Kline’s land. 
It also appears on sections 27 and 28, land of O. W. Crawfis. 

Occasionally, in the southern portion of the county, the Waterlime 
rises in gentle undulations, which are observable through the Drift. In 
such cases the rock is sometimes visible, and has been quarried. These 
undulations are not conspicuous enough to be known as “limestone 
ridges.” Indeed, the rock is sometimes encountered in ditching in low, 
fat ground, where no change in the general level is observable. The 
tock is exposed in this manner on the land of N. W. Ogan, section 35, 
Pleasant township; also, 8. W. } section 36, on the land of D. Strow, in 
the same township; also, in sections 8, 17, and 16, Sugar Creek township, 
+ land of Jacob Rhodes. 

The Drift in Putnam county, as in Hancock, seems to be thicker north 

a the Blanchard than south of it. The frequent exposure of the rock 

along the streams flowing northward in the southern portion of the 
' “enty indicates that their channels are eroded as deeply in the Drift 
| deposit as the inequalities in the rocky surface will permit. The aver- — 

age height of their banks will not exceed twenty feet; and twenty-five 

Set will probably exceed rather than fall short of the average thickness 

«the Drift. North of the Blanchard the average depth in the Drift of 
. thirty wells reported by the County Surveyor, L. E. Holtz, of Ottawa, 
- Many of which did not strike the rock, is sixty-four feet. He gives but 
: two south of the Blanchard, both of which are twenty-two feet, one being 

artesian. 

The materials of the Drift are rarely assorted or stratified, the great 
- mass of it being a typical glacial hard-pan. Bowlders of all sizes are 
’ Össeminated promiscuously through it. It is generally quite impervious 
. water, and sometimes artesian wells rise from the bed of sand and 
: gavel which usually intervenes between it and the rock. Although 
- fhe mass is unassorted, the ridges and knolls which occur in the north- 
eastern part of the county, as well as the Van Wert Ridge, which crosses 
‘the south-eastern corner, passing through Webster, Pendleton, Columbus 
. Grove, and Vaughansville, consist largely of assorted materials, usually 
» of gravel and sand, in oblique stratification. Bowlders are very rarely 
; seen in the county, except in the drainage valleys, where they have been 
" zashed out of the Drift. On the S. E. } section 21, Jackson township, a 
large Corniferous bowlder lies in the channel of the river, having a 
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height exposed of fifteen feet. A bowlder of granular quartzite lies on 
the land of William Evans, section 36, of the same township. It rise 
over three feet, and measures twenty-eight feet in circumference at the 
surface of the ground. On section 14, Monterey township, the land of 
Sebastian Bendley is very stony with bowlders over an a-ea of about five 
acres, with few fragments of limestone. The surface rises about thre 
feet. 

The hard-pan itself sometimes embraces lenticular beds of stratified 
materials. The following were observed in the right bank of the 
Blanchard at Ottawa: 


Sections or UPprer Part oF Darr at Orrawa, on TOE Ricut Bank or mi 
BLANCHARD. 














4. Isolated mass of biue hard-pan 
“5. Blue hard pan ......... 


These beds of assorted materials cannot be traced far. They soon gitt 
place to the prevailing unassorted Drift, which may be seen near tht 
highway bridge, N. E. } section 28, Ottawa township. The river bank 
here is twenty-four feet from the surface downward, without showing st} 
assortment. The brown color occupies the upper ten feet, and forms #8 
ashen or light yellowish soil, with very little gravel. The right bankd 
the Blanchard, S. E. } section 12, Greensburg township, exposes 20.8 fest 
in time of low water. The Drift here shows occasional patches of rude 
stratification, or a curly arrangement, but no distinct assortment. 

In Liberty township fossil remains of the mastodon were discovered in 
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ditching for the drainage of the Medary Swamp. At one point, forty 
rods south-east of the center of section 6, large bones, supposed to have 
belonged to that animal, were found in a sandy loam along the north 
side of the Leipsic Ridge. A large oak tree is said to haye stood over 
the spot. In section 8 the remains exhumed consisted of fragments of a 
tusk about five inches in diameter, two teeth, and bones from the poste- 
rior extremities. They had the appearance of having been broken be-. 
fore being deposited in their present positions. The large bone belong- 
ing to the posterior extremities was removed twenty-three feet from the 
fragments of the tusk, and near it were no other remains. On its under 
side the natural surface had been fractured, and the cellular tissue ex- 
posed in large spots. With the exception of the teeth, nothing could be 
preserved entire. The whole lay about three feet below the surface. 
Throughout this swamp, so far as revealed by ditching, there is a deposit 
«six inches of black muck, underlain by two feet of nearly black clay, 
probably so stained by vegetable decomposition, and an unknown thick- 
ness of hard-pan, filled with gravel, on the original surface of which are 
weasional large bowlders. Large bones are also said to have been found 
mar the surface of the Drift on Samuel Purkey’s land, section 7, town- 
hip of Ottawa. | 
MATERIAL RESOURCES. 

‘The Waterlime in Putnam county is more than usually adapted to 
Purposes of general building. While it is without that massive and 
Mugh condition so often seen in Wood and Ottawa counties, it still has 
at acquired the thin, laminated condition of the Tymochtee slate of Wy- 
andot county. Hence the quarries of the county generally supply the 
demand for all stone, even the most massive, although the facilities of 
ftansportation by the Miami Canal are so ample that the “Dayton stone” 
of Prof. Orton, from the Niagara, is found in use in the western part of 
the county, as well as stone from the Lower Corniferous quarries at Char- 
ke, in Paulding county. The surface of the Drift in Putnam county 
affords in many places a superior clay for tiling, brick, and red pottery. 
That used at Ottawa by Mr. Samuel Row and Mr. D. D. Mullet may be 
cited in illustration. It is almost entirely without stones and sand. The 
Manufactured article is very firm and dense. A peculiarity was noticed 
at Mr. Row’s tile-yard. Wherever they are touched by the hand, or 
braised by contact with each other, or with the machinery, before burn- 
ing, the pieces turn, in burning, to a light ash, or cream color, and come 
out of the kiln variously marked. Corners which had been trimmed 
with a knife are uniformly of this color, and very hard, almost glazed, the 
general color of the piece being brick red. Crevices within the clay con- 
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tain small crystals, which are soft enough to be calcite, and have no taste. 
A bitter substance also oozes from the Drift, and forms incrustations on 
the surface along the banks of the Blanchard at Ottawa, which has the 
taste of Epsom salt. Water from many of the wells at the same place 
has, according to Dr. C. M. Godfrey, a cathartic effect, which is believed 
to be due to this substance. Samples were collected for analysis, but no 
opportunity has yet been afforded for making chemical determinations* 

Generally the county is well supplied with material for macadamizd 
roads. The gravel from the ridges could be very advantageously used 
for the purpose of road-making, although it has been but very little 
developed. 

Bog ore was encountered in a number of places within the county, a 
follows: Section 16, Liberty township, land of Adam Hammond; a small 
deposit so far as known. It is said also to occur about a mile northaf 
Leipsic Station; also on section 26, Liberty township. On section § 
Perry township, land of E. Demick and Joseph Wollam, there are many 
indications of a deposit of bog ore. It occurs on section 16, Sugar Creek 
township, land of Cadwallader Jones. 

Wells and Springe.—The following data, reported by L. E. Holts, d 
Ottawa, the surveyor of the county, are of much interest in determining 
the depth of the Drift and the character of water usually obtained. Mr. 
Holtz has manifested an intelligent and active interest in all the objects 
of the Survey, and in many ways contributed to its prosecution : 
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* This was chemically examined by Mr. 0. C. Johnson, of the Chemical Laboratrry 
of the University of Michigan, and was found to consist principally of Epsom silt 
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Mr. Holtz says there is a fine, black sand, varying from two to fourteen 
t, next the rock. He very reasonably suggests that many of these 
Welle, in which the water stands so near the surface, would prove to be 
artesian if properly tubed, the occurrence of seams of sand allowing the 
\steral escape of the water before it reaches the surface. It is also very 
likely that many of those wells supposed to penetrate the “bed-rock” 
‘have only been drilled into some of the bowlders which often form a de- 
posit varying from three to fifteen feet near the bottom of the hard-pan. 
A strong “sulphur spring,” rising from the rock, occurs on the land of 
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Judge J. Y. Sackett, S. E. 4 section 36, in Ottawa township. Although 
not 80 copious, it has probably the same origin and nearly the same 
chemical composition as the Green Spring mineral water of Sandusky 
county. Its taste and odor are undistinguishable from that, and the 
water precipitates similar substances over the surface of the ground 
where it spreads. Another spring of the same character is on Mr. 
U. Y. Rice’s land, section 8, Reilly township. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ALLEN COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


- Allen county lies south of Putnam, is bounded east by Hancock and 
Hoardin, south by Auglaize, and west by Van Wert. It is separated from 
the Michigan boundary line by three intervening counties, and from the 

Imdliana line by one. Its area is nine square miles more than eleven 
tow ns of thirty-six square miles each. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


“K’ he streams which drain the county are small, and flow west and 
S8OQu th-west in the eastern half of the county, but turn toward the north 
ira the western half. This is true not only of Sugar Creek, the Ottawa 
Cle mown also as Hog Creek), and the Little Ottawa, which form such 
An gr les within the county, but also of the Auglaize, which rises in the 
SOw €th-east corner of the county, leaves it in a south-westerly, then re- 
©. Cers and crosses it in the western part in a northerly direction. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


"Khe western half of the county is flat, and presents the common fea- 
tures of the Black Swamp. The banks left by the erosion of the streams 
Are from ten to fifteen feet in height above the summer stage of the 

Water The Auglaize below Cramersville (section 3, Marion) has fre- 
ent exposures of the rock. Also, in the township of Amanda, near 
the county line, the rock forms the bed of the river. In general, how- 

ever, the bed of the river is on the Drift materials. The same is true of 
the Ottawa. The soil of this portion of the county is usually a close, 
heavy clay. There are places, however, where considerable alluvium is 
spread over the surface of the Drift, incident to the overflow of the 
\ streams. Occasionally, as in the Van Wert Ridge, which passes through 
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the townships of Marion and Sugar Creek, gravelly soils appear in the 
midst of the prevailing clay. Such tracts are uniformly more elevated, 
and slightly rolling. The eastern portion of the county has a different 
general contour. It is separated from that already described by, and is 
co-extensive with, the westward course of the streams. It is undulating 
or gently rolling, and in the south-eastern corner of the county is char- 
acterized by prominent gravelly ridges and knolls. This undulating 
surface prevails over most of the township of Sugar Creek, but is mor 
or less wanting in Richland and Monroe townships. There are likewise 
some flat and prairie-like tracts even in Auglaize and Perry township. 
In the former, sections 11, 12, 13, and 14 have this character. In the 
latter there is much flat land in the vicinity of Amherst. The soil in 
the eastern portion of the county is generally the same as that of the 
western. Its chief element is clay, yet it contains much more gravel, 
and sometimes stones and bowlders. In the settlement of the county 
these elevated knolls and ridges were first selected. That tract of rll- 
ing land known as the “Dividing Ridge,” in the south-eastern part of 
the county, is at the present time in marked contrast with much of the 
adjoining country. It is occupied by handsome, well-drained, and well 
cultivated farms, the native timber having been nearly all removed, 
while on either side much of the country is still in its primeval state. 
Throughout this tract the rock is occasionally seen in the beds of the 
streams. The banks of the streams are usually higher than in the west 
ern part of the county. The banks of the Ottawa at Lima are about 
thirty feet, and continue of that height for two miles above the city, the 
water running on the surface of the rock. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


With the exception of a small area in the south-eastern corner of the 
county, the underlying rock belongs to the Waterlime. 

The Niagara is quarried by Mr. Alexander E. Kerr on section 30, Au 
glaize township. It presents the features of the Guelph phase, in veti¢ 
ular beds of two to three inches, and lies horizontal or dips gently toward 
the north. It is of a bluish-gray color, and some portions of it are firm 
and crystalline. About eighty rods north-west from Mr. Kerr’s quarry 
is that of Mr. Alexander Crepps, where the stone is slightly different 
from Mr. Kerr’s. There was not sufficient exposure to indicate whether 
it be Niagara or Waterlime, although the evidence was, so far as seen, in 
favor of the latter. The Niagara is again seen in the bed of a small 
tributary to the Auglaize, on Mr. Hay’s land, N. E.} section 22, and in 
a similar situation on Mt. Harrison Clawson’s land, N. E. } section 21, 
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both of the same township. Mr. Hay has not opened his for use, but 

Mr. Clawson has taken a few stone from his for ordinary foundations. 

So far as seen, this stone is the same as that in the quarry of Mr. Kerr, 

in section 30. 

The Waterlime in Allen county shows almost every where only the fea- 
tures of the Tymochtee slate. The beds vary from an eighth of an inch to 
eight inches, but are usually not over two inches in thickness. Their 
color is either blue or a bluish drab, with black films of bituminous 
mnatter between the bedding. These films are themselves so largely de- 
-weloped in some places, and the more calcareous beds are so thin, that 

Ehe aspect of the rock is that of a bituminous slate. By reference to the 
«Selogy of Wyandot County a more complete account of this phase of the 
""Waterlime may be seen in the description of the section taken from the 

Woanks of the Tymochtee in Crawford township. 

In Richland township the following persons work the Waterlime, ex- 
2>>oged in the bed of Reilly Creek, near Bluffton, viz., Reese and Siddall, 
<> common stone and for lime-burning; Barney Huttinger and J. H. 
Eaton. Mr. Eaton also burns lime. John Shoemaker has a working in 
© Ihe same stone three miles north-west from Bluffton, in the bed of the 
neck. 

In Auglaize township the Waterlime appears, and has been somewhat 
Cm ed for general purposes and for lime, on the land of David Crall, section 
U”7, taken from the bed of the stream. Beds here are about two inches 
2 wo thickness. 

In Bath township the quarry of Alexander Miller. S. W. } section 29, 
2 pplies an even-bed, flat stone, of a blue color, about three inches in 

ta ickness, which is largely used at Lima and other places for flagging. 
Khe beds, however, occasionally become six inches thick, when they are 
“zaluable for walls, and command a good price for all uses. They are 
©asily cut and broken, by the usual means, into such sizes and shapes as 
Ooay be needed, the fracture being straight and running like the fracture 
Of glass under a diamond. The best stone is delivered at Lima for $1.50 
Per perch. The amount of exposure here is about three feet perpendic- 

Ular, the beds lying horizontal. 

On the S. W. } section 28 Dague & Brothers have a quarry in the Wa- 
terlime. Another occurs on the land of J. Fetter, N. W. } section 26. 
That of J. Custer is on the S. W. } section 24. It furnishes a rough, 
dark-drab stone, in beds of three to six inches, with more or less inter- 
stratification of thinner and more bituminous layers. One mile below 
Custer’s is Samuel McClure’s quarry. Daniel Miller’s quarry is on sec- 
tion 8, in the bed of Sugar Creek, the stone supplied being a fair repre- 
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sentation of the Tymochtee slate. It lies in thin, blue layers, with 
black, bituminous films separating the beds. The edges of the bedding 
are sometimes horizontally streaked with bluish drab. The best stone 
here is three inches thick. It brings $1 per perch for walls at the 
quarry. Second grade stone for walling is sold at the quarry for 62} 
cents per perch; third grade for walls (4 inch to 1 inch), 37% cents per 
perch. Three grades of stone for flagging are sold as follows: 


First grade, delivered in Lima, per 100 square feet .........000 secece secsesees 985 
Second grade, “ $6 nnenssonsnenunenee $2 25 to2 0 
Third grade, “ “ “ ME eennosnnn nen snssnnnen nanene 1% 


At Lima, in Ottawa township, the quarries of-Delzall and Overmeyer 
and of Wadhams and Bowers are situated in the Ottawa, and are prin- 
cipally occupied in lime-burning. At the former about four anda half 
feet are seen in beds of one to two inches. Some of it is rough and 
vesicular, but in beds not over six inches. Stone has also been takea 
from the bed of the Ottawa, at Lima, on T. K. Jacobs’s land. 

Near Gomer, in Sugar Creek township, the bed of the Ottawa is rocky. 
It may be seen on the land of Isaac H. Clevenger (section 20), where it 
lies in thin, horizontal beds ; also on the land of David Roberts, near the 
county line, where the beds are three to four inches, and dip south. 
Formerly stone was taxen from the same.creek at Allentown, section 9, 
German township. 

In the township of Marion the Waterlime shows in the bed of he 
river, N. E. } section 28, and on David Robinson’s land, S. E. } section 
21. Some has been taken out at the latter place in blocks six inch# 
thick. The abutments of the hixzhway bridge over the Auglaize at thi 
place are of Waterlime blocks, twelve to sixteen inches thick, like the 
stone obtained from Boehmer’s quarry at Fort Jennings, in Putnam 
county. They are capped with sawn blocks of Lower Corniferous from 
Charloe, in Paulding county, and angled with blue Niagara from Piqu, 
in Miami county. The Waterlime has been slightly worked in the bed 
of the Auglaize at various points near Cramersville (section 3). Such 
quarries are owned by W. V. Scott and John Welsh. Mr. Welsh al” 
burns some lime. John A. Seitz also runs a lime-kiln, S. E. } section 3. 

In Amanda township the chief exposures of the Waterlime are in the 
Auglaize, near the county line. It occurs in blue layers on the land d 
Samuel Stewart, N. E. } section 9. On the N. E. } section 15 it lies in 
thin, blue layers on the land of William Bice; and on the 8. E.}d 
the same section, between Mr. James Sunderland’s and Mr. Samuel 
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Anderson’s farms, the following section may be taken from the bed of 
the river: 

No. 1. Soft, porous, gray, and chalky in spots. In every respect 
similar to No. 1 of the section taken from Anderson’s 
quarry, on section 22, Pitt, Wyandot county ......... ...sseees 

“2. Hard, massive, or thin-bedded; dark drab; flinty ; lamina- 
tions irregular, sometimes coalescent. This is the equiva- 
lent of No. 2 of Anderson’s, in Pitt, Wyandot county. 
Irregular surface exposure, showing a perpendicular sec- 
tion Of perhaps ......0.. cccscsces senaunson nannnnnen soscecens san sesscoeeees 


In Spencer township the Waterlime appears in the bed of Jenninge’s 
Creek, in section 14, where it is quarried for quicklime by C. C. Marshall. 
The beds are two to four inches thick. 

The Drift.—The character and the materials of the Drift in Allen 
County are the same as already described in other counties in north- 
Western Ohio. The peculiar features of this deposit, which may be seen 
in the south-eastern corner of the county, are fully described in a previ- 
Ous chapter. There isa more frequent occurrence of stratification and 
@ssortment of the Drift in the eastern half of the county, where the 

Streams all flow toward the west or south-west, than in the western half. 
It seems also to be arranged in a series of broad north-east and south- 
West ridges, or swells, the intervening valleys being occupied by the 
Streams, which necessarily conform to the direction of the main valleys. 
The average thickness of the Drift in the county can not be stated, but 
it is probably not over seventy-five fect. It seems thicker in the eastern 
than in the western half of the county. At Lima gravel beds are seen 
in the Drift, and in some instances near there the gravel rises to within 
three or four feet of the surface. It shows the usual tortuous, glacial 
Stratification, and is embraced within the St. Mary’s Ridge. It is util- 
ized by Mr. Alexander Miller and Dr. E. Ashton for road-making, the 


finer parts being used for mortar. 


8 inches. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


Besides the strong and deep soil with which the county is every where 
Covered, and in which consists its chief source of material wealth, the 
“County has little to depend on in the products of its geological forma-. 
tions, Indeed, the most of the county is poorly supplied with stone for 
ommon foundations. Tire Niagara, in the south-eastern part of Auglaize 
lownship, is of the Guelph, or upper portion of that great member of the 
Silurian age, and is an inferior stone for building. For quicklime it is 
well adapted. It affords a strong, white lime, which acts quick, and is. 


26 
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easily burned. The quarries which have been opened in it have not 
been systematically prosecuted, a fact which has served not only tore 
duce the derivable income, but also to discourage others from similar in- 
dustry. Where the overlying Waterlime occurs in thick beds it could 
be profitably worked, but there are no considerable openings in such 
beds within thecounty. The formation is chiefly wrought in its thinner, 
blue layers, owing to the evenness of the stone, and the ease with which 
it can be obtained. Much of this kind of stone is used for flagging at 
Lima, Bluffton, and Delphos. Some of the best quarries are located st 
Lima, and afford also a handsome stone for walls and foundations. The 
quicklime made from, the Waterlime at Lima not only supplies the 
local demand, but is used in the surrounding country. The product ds 
single firm, Delzall and Overmeyer, amounts to about twenty thousand 
bushels per year. Other kilns would increase the annual product d 
quicklime to at least thirty-five thousand bushels. In the summerd 
1871 the retail price per bushel was twenty-five cents. In wholesale 
amounts the price of lime delivered on the cars was twenty-two cents 
per bushel. In the eastern part of the county gravel for roads and 
sand for mortar are not uncommon in the knolls and short ridges of the 
rolling tracts. Clay, also, suitable for red brick and pottery, is abundant 
in all parts of the county. There are, probably, but few square miles, if 
any, within the county from which good brick could not be manufır 
tured—a statement which is equally applicable to most of the Fourth 
District of the State. Brick-yards are met with at the following point, 
the clay being taken from surface of Drift: 

S. E. } section 24, Marion township, Richard Evans; Beaver Dam, ®% 
tion 29, Richland township, Rich and Lewis; Bluffton, Dr. H. P. Eaton; 
Bluffton, Lewis and Baker; Lima, John P. Haller; Lima, Lewis Gott 
fried; Delphos, Joseph Fetter. 

Wells and Springs.— Wells for domestic and farm-yard purposes usually 
find water in the Drift deposit. Such water most frequently spring 
from the gravel or sand reservoirs embraced within the Drift, or lying 
between the hard-pan and the rock. In the eastern portion of the 
‘county, in rolling or undulating areas, such gravel deposits are usually 
met before penetrating to the bottom of the Drift; but in the western 
part, where the country is flat, the only gravel bed which supplies water 
‚seems to be on or near the bed-rock. Wells, however, on the Van Wert 
Ridge, in the northern part of Marion township, reach good water at tet 
or twenty feet, in gravel which lies above the great mass of the Drift 
A short distance either side of this ridge wells have to be dug mud 
‘deeper. 
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Strong mineral springs issuing from the rock occur in various parts 
of the county. While they rise immediately from the Waterlime, their 
origin is believed to be in the Niagara. They are known as white sul- 
phur springs. One occurs on section 7, Bath township, on the land of 
John B. Miller; several others on section 8, land of Daniel Miller; and 
another at Bluffton, which rises with an artesian overflow from a well 
drilled to the depth of one hundred and twenty-nine feet. The source 
of the water in the Bluffton well is said to be near the bottom, and must 
be in the Niagara. These springs deposit a white or creamy coating 
near the source, and where the current is rapid; but in still water, and 
at points more remote, every thing over which the water passes is of a 
purplish black. An offensive gas, like sulphureted hydrogen, escapes 
from the water, and can be perceived for some rods. It is only by a 
chemical examination of these springs that they can be distinguished 
from similar springs met with in Seneca, Sandusky, Ottawa, Hancock, 
and Putnam counties. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF AUGLAIZE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Auglaize county lies immediately south of Allen. It is bounded eat 
by Hasdin and Logan, south by Logan and Shelby, and west by Mercer. 
Its county seat, Wapakoneta, is situated on the Auglaize River, thirty 
six miles from the Indiana State line, and seventy-nine from the Mich* 
gan State line. The area of the county is three hundred and ninety- 
eight square miles. It has an irregular general outline. Its length eat 
and west is about thirty-nine miles. Its width varies from seven ands 
half to twenty-three. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


Its situation is near the summit, but on the north side of the broad 
watershed between the Ohio and Lake Erie. Indeed, some portions of it 


are drained southward through the Muchinippic Creek into the Miami - 


River. It necessarily contains no large streams. Those in the eastem 
part of the county present the same pcculiarity of direction as already 


noted in the case of the streams of Allen county. They flow toward the ' 


south-west or west, turning at right angles toward the north-west @ 
north. Some of those again which have acquired a northerly direction 
are diverted a second time from their most direct course, and are made W 


run diagonally across the general slope of the country. Thus the % 


Mary's, after passing one such barrier at the village of St. Mary's, er 
counters a second near Kossuth, which it cannot pass, but maintains 8 


diagonal instead of a direct descent to its junction with the St. Joseph, ° 


in Indiana. These streams are to a great extent dependent on springs 
from the gravelly reservoirs embraced within the Drift. The St. John’s 
Ridge serves at once as a barrier to the Pusheta Creek, which flows 


along its upper or southern side, and as the reservoir from which flow 


northward a number of the tributaries of the Auglaize. Gravelly de 
posits in the same ridge give rise to springs in such numbers in th 
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western part of the county that, by the action of the Wabash Ridge, 
they unite to form the St. Mary’s River. Such streams are less influ- 
enced by seasons of drouth, and are more reliable for water-power. They 
are, however, so small in Auglaize county that, with the exception of the 
St. Mary’s and some parts of the Auglaize, they cannot be extensively 
utilized in that way. The Miami Canal furnishes good water-power at 
its various locks, which is generally improved for flouring or manufac- 
turing purposes. The aggregate descent in the grade of the Dayton and 
Michigan Railroad from Botkin’s Station, near the southern boundary of 
the county, to Criderville, near the northern, is one hundred and twenty- 
seven feet. 


SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


Auglaize county, although showing many of the features of the Black 
Swamp, both in surface contour and soil, has many exceptional features 
that indicate its border situation. The townships of Salem, Noble, 
Moulton, and Logan may, perhaps, be strictly included within the scope 
of that term; but the most of the county is more undulating, and the 
Drift is more gravelly, and more frequently shows an assortment of its 
materials than the level tract usually embraced in that designation. 
The features of the Black Swamp fade out gradually toward the south, 
and the characters which prevail in the various moraine-like ridges 
which cross it are spread more generally over the whole country. These 
Changes become very perceptible in crossing the ridges at right angles 
frm the center outward. Auglaize county is affected by three of these 
ridges. The outer and older is characterized by a succession of gravelly 
knolls and short ridges, having often a very rolling surface. It has a 

‚ width which varies from one-half mile to three miles. It crosses German 
township, the north-west corner of Shelby county, Pusheta, Clay, and 
Union townships. New Bremen, Botkins, and St. John’s are situated on 
it. Owing to its remarkable development at the last-named place, it has 
been named the St. John’s Ridge. Another gravelly ridge, called the Wabash 
Ridge, intersects the county in a similar way, passing through St. Mary’s, 
Moulton, and Duchouquet townships. It is intersected by the Auglaize 
& Wapakoneta. The third passes through the northern part of Salem 
township. This is simply a broad, gentle undulation, or thickening of 
the Drift, and seems to consist of clay. If it contains gravel, it lies at . 
Considerable depth, as seen at Lima, where the Ottawa River makes 
through it. It has been fully described in a preceding chapter, under 
the name of the St. Mary’s Ridge. Between these ridges the country is 
sometimes quite flat, but more frequently undulating in Auglaize county. 
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In the townships of Wayne and Goshen, on the summit of the grea 
watershed, the drainage is so imperfect that considerable territory is it 
the condition of swamp or wet prairie, on which stand several inches, o: 
feet, of water during the wet months of the year. These areas are 
mainly without forest, and have a peaty soil. They are in the eastern 
part of the county, and are drained southward into the Miami River. 

The soil of the county is essentially clay. Various local circumstances 
have caused accidental qualities to greatly modify it. Along the river 
bottoms, the rich, sandy loam resulting from the annual wash of the 
streams upon the Drift banks adjoining, has always been prized for the 
quickness of its crops and the ease of tillage. In places poorly drained 
there is an accumulation of animal and vegetable debris which, under 
going slow decay, adds considerable ammonia and phosphorus to the 
original Drift soil The farms on the ridges, particularly the St. John’s 
Ridge, are characterized by a gravelly clay soil. In short, wherever the 
drainage is rapid, so as'to carry away the finer constituents of the Drift 
soil, there is found a greater amount of gravel. Stones and bowlden 
very rarely disturb the plow in Auglaize county. Wherever they occur 
they seem to have been washed from the materials of the Drift by rapid 
drainage. 

The streams have a flood-plain, and a single bench, or terrace, wor 
out of the drift.deposit. The height of these at any point depends a 
the swiftness of the current, the amount of set-back in the water, and 
the undulations in the original Drift surface. The flood-plain usually is 
from three to six feet above the summer stage of the water, but it some 
times rises to ten or twelve. The Drift banks of the Auglaize and the 
St. Mary’s rivers are usually about twelve feet above the summer stage 
of the water. Where they cross the ridges the exposed section is much 
more, sometimes reaching twenty-five or thirty feet. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


There is but a single exposure of the underlying rock within the 
county. Hence but little is known of the details of its geological strut 
ture. In general, however, judging from the known formation of sur 
rounding counties, the Niagara limestone must underlie the townabift 
of Wayne, Goshen, Clay, Pusheta, Washington, Jackson, German, and 
St. Mary’s, the boundary line between it and the Waterlime passin 
south-westwardly through the township of Union, and north-westward!' 
through Noble, and about a mile south of Wapakoneta. The remaind 
of the county is underlain by the Waterlime formation. The onlye 
posures of this stone within the limits of the county are in the bedoft 
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Auglaize River, section 22, township of Logan. It is worked for founda- 
tions and for walls, 4s well as for flagging; and being the only stone ob- 
tainable within a radius of many miles, particularly toward the south, 
east, or west, it obtains an extensive sale. The Dayton stone is, however, 
Principally used for heavy walls and for abutments in all the western 
Portion of the county. The most important opening in the Waterlime 
is that of Mr. George Lathrop, although it is also quarried by Mr. Rus- . 
Sell Berryman, Mr. J. Pierson, and Mr. Benjamin Backus. The stone is 
generally thin-bedded and blue, with much bituminous matter, present- 
ing the features of the Tymochtee slate. It is usually not well adapted to 
Lime-burning, although some of the beds, particularly those which are 
thicker and irregular, or vesicular, could be profitably employed in that 
way. 
The Drift.—The composition of this deposit in Auglaize county is not 
moticeably different from that already described in giving the geology 
Of adjoining counties; yet the proportions of its constituent parts seem 
to undergo a gradual change toward the south. The clayey element is 
more frequently replaced by assorted sand and gravel. These materials 
Seem to be embraced within the clayey hard-pan, and to be developed 
upward through it, from the gravel and sand bed which often lies on 
the rock, and which even in the Black Swamp forms the lowest part of 
the Drift deposit. They are, however, undoubtedly disseminated in de- 
tached beds, or pockets, through the whole thickness of the Drift. In the 
ridges which have been mentioned as crossing the county these coarse 
materials greatly predominate, always showing an arrangement in beds, 
and exhibiting most perfectly the oblique stratification which in a for- 
mer chapter has been attributed to the effect of streams of water issuing 
from the melting ice of the glacier. Yet even here these beds are almost 
every where buried beneath a greater or less thickness of unassorted 
Drift, which has every appearance of that which covers them generally 
throughout the country, and which every where forms the soil, unless 
it has become covered with subsequent alluvium. Where the action of 
the glacial streams was intensified by the geological conformation of the 
Surface, or by the occurrence of canons or crevasses in the ice, or was 
Prolonged at a single point, this stratification and assortment of the 
Drift would be best developed. Such seems to have been the case in 
the vicinity of St. John’s. Bowlders are not common in the county. 
They are usually altogether wanting in the level or gently undulating 
tracts lying between the ridges; but in the vicinity of the ridges, and 
on them, especially in the drainage valleys which sometimes intersect 
them, they are very often seen. Although the greater part of them are 
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derivable from the Devonian and Silurian limestones of north-western 
Ohio, there are also many which must have had a mbre northern origin. 
In the absence of positive data, the thickness of the Drift deposit at any 
point in Auglaize county cannot be stated with certainty. Wells only 
penetrate to the water-bearing gravel or sand, which is generally less 
than fifty feet, although some have been known to go upward of seventy — 
feet before striking gravel or sand in sufficient quantity to furnish a con- 
stant supply of water. The average thickness, however, is not believed 
to be much greater or less than in the eastern half of Allen county. The 
lack of rock exposure, while it indicates a greater accumulation of Drift, 
may be due to the absence of large streams capable of eroding the deposit 
to the rock. 
MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


It is evident that the material development of Auglaize county will 
not be from the geological stand-point, except so far as the materials of 
the Drift may be made to subserve the comfort and convenience of its 
inhabitants. These materials themselves have a geological origin, and 
give character tothe soil. Thus geology antedates agriculture; and in that 
sense even the agricultural resources of the county may be said to be of 8 
geological origin. Aside from this, however, the Drift of the county is 
rendered abundantly useful. It supplies an excellent clay every way 
suited for the manufacture of brick, tiling, and pottery. The gravel of 
the ridges which cross the county, wherever it is revealed, is made to 
subserve the purposes of road-making, though not to that extent that 
its proximity and the ease with which good roads can be made by its 
use would indicate and demand. 

The following establishments for the manufacture of brick and tiling 
were met with in the survey of the county. There may be others: 


Michael Stenger, Wapakoneta vahnansnsnn sananenen seeeeee: nanssunne seeececs soeseseceres Brick 
John P. Fus,  «-_—_—_ hace sosunsens cones seeeee con nennen snnnsn seaseeees sesses 
Christ. Haeisler, (6 dances ces covensces sannnnsnn cones seenseens seepeeese aussen Tiling. 
A. P. Rheinhardt, N. E. } section 21, Union............... ccceccees Brick and tiling. 
William Lemon, section 12, SC dace cecees ansencees soncecces sececeers „Brick. 
David Gilmore, N. E. } section 1, (6 aennnnnun annnnnunn enceccecs soeceseus ses “ 
Quincy Hufferd, two miles west of Roundhead, near the east county 
line ..eeeenansnonenennannnunen essences nennonsnn anansunn annansene nnnan soseesecs speeececs nenn Tiling 
Philip Knairr, Fryburg........cccccceescscsce soe cseses secees nennen tesnesees seenen sessees Brick. 
Ernest Hilgeman, New Bremen ......... ccsccsee cecees conse concenees seeseeees nenne “ 
William Langhorst, St nanean snenanssnnsassnnen sensnsens arssnsnen seeces essen Tiling. 
William Barth, S. W. } section 5, German ............s:scscessee neunenann coseesees Brick. 
Barney Ortman, Minster ..........0. ccces cesses cecee cesses ennnen ceseeanse snesen testes “ 
Theodore Dickman, “ — ..ccccececcccsseee snennnsen sonnnnnen sonteeese nnnnnnnnn coseesees “ 


Cook and Meckstroth, section 30, Washington...........ssccsese Tiling and Brick. 
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The principal banks opened for gravel occur at St. Mary’s and Wapa- 
koneta, at both places in the Wabash Ridge. The St. John’s Ridge is 
alco opened for gravel a short distance north-east of New Bremen and 
at St. John’s village. 

A deposit of mineral paint, or ochre, in the S. E. } section 34, Union 
township, was met with on the land of John Neal. The soil about is red 
as with iron peroxide, and indicates the proximity of a bed of bog ore. 
The ochreous deposit also spreads over the land of William Giberson. 

If this deposit of ochre, on examination, should prove to be extensive, it 
might be made of considerable economical value in the manufacture of 


& mineral paint. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MERCER COUNTY. 
BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Mercer county lies on the Indiana State line. Its form is that of 
regular parallelogram, twenty-six miles in length north and south, and 
eighteen in width, embracing thirteen towns of thirty-six square mile 


each. It is bounded north by Van Wert county, east by Auglaize, and 
south by Darke. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. — ° 


The natural slope of the whole county is toward the north, and the 
small streams which take their rise between the ridges run uniformly ia 
that direction. Encountering the ridges, they unite to form one mail 
stream along the upper or outer side of each ridge, which then flows di 
agonally across the general slope toward the west or north-west, follow: 
ing the direction of these barriers. Thus the small streams which form 
the Wabash rise in Darke county or the extreme southern part of Mercer, 
and run north till they meet the St. John’s Ridge, when they are diverted 
westward. Before the Wabash leaves the county it crosses this barrel 
near Fort Recovery, owing, probably, to the very gravelly character and 
the rolling surface of the Drift prevailing in that section, and then ft 
lows the natural, direct descent till it meets the Wabash Ridge. Thisit 
is not able to pass, but follows it into Indiana. It finally is carried iD 
this way over the great watershed; or rather, the great watershed verg® 
so far north as to appear on the other side of this ridge, allowing tbe 
Wabash to join the Ohio toward the south. A number of other stresmé 
of Mercer county are in the same way diverted westward by the Wabsh 
Ridge. On the north of this ridge the streams have a northerly dire 
tion to their union with the St. Mary’s, when, with it, they are carried 
along the southern side of the St. Mary’s Ridge till, meeting the St. Je 
s2ph at Fort Wayne, Indiana, their united waters have succeeded in 
passing the ridge. 
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SURFACE FEATURES AND SOIL. 


The surface of the whole county is a continuous plain, and the changes 
of level in general are due to the inclination of the rocky floor beneath. 
Gentle undulations and local changes of level are, however, due to the 
condition of the Drift deposit. In no county in north-western Ohio has 
that dependence been seen more perfectly exemplified. The whole 

county is underlain by the same member of the Silurian age, except a 
small area in the north-eastern corner, which does not offer such differ- 
ences of character as to permit unequal erosion by the great glacier. Yet 
there may be seen crossing the county three successive ridges, or belts of 
thickening of the Drift deposit, which rise from ten to twenty-five or 
thirty feet above the general level. The location and character of these 
ridges have been sufficiently discussed in foregoing chapters. It is only 
Mecessary to say at this place that they are believed to be glacial mo- 
Yaines, marking periodical resting-places in the retreat of the glacier, 
which was prolonged south-westward from the great St. Lawrence valley. 
In crossing these ridges in a southerly direction the face of the country 
is seen to change, not uniformly, but by successive stages, marked by 
the location of the ridges. That part of the county north of the St. 
Nary’s Ridge is flat, and has a close, often damp, clay soil. That portion 
between the Wabash and the St. Mary’s Ridges is also flat, but is char- 
“acterized by several prairie tracts. It shows very rarely any gravel in 
Che soil or stones on the surface. It is also, strictly, a portion of the 
Black Swamp, and has all its features. Between the Wabash and the 
St. John’s Ridges the surface has a very noticeably rolling contour, al- 
though with some flats. The soil is sometimes gravelly. The color of 
the clay is somewhat lighter, and in general it is more easily subjected 
Co perfect artificial drainage. That portion of the county south of the 
St. John’s Ridge is still more gravelly and rolling. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The only rock seen in outcrop within the limits of Mercer county be- 
longs to the Guelph phase of the Niagara. These exposures, however, 
extend over the entire length of the county from north to south, and 
there can be but little doubt that that rock underlies the greater part of 
the county. It has not been seen in the eastern portion. Near Fort Re- 
Covery, section 19, it is slightly worked and burned for quicklime by 
Thomas Atkinson. It is taken from the bed of the Wabash. It is por- 
ous and fossiliferous, in beds of three to six inches. It is generally of a 
light blue color, with spots of a darker blue, weathering buff or white. 
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It makes a white lime of great quickness and strength. The Niagara is 
again seen in the Wabash, N. W. + section 33, in Washington township, 
on the land of John Oswald; and near the same place on the land of 
Seth Snyder, at the junction of the Totti Creek with the Wabash. It 
appears again in the Wabash, N. W. } scction 22, of the same township, 
land of Philip Gardner. It is alsosaid to have been formerly taken from 
the Wabash at Monterey for quicklime. In sections 7 and 8, Jefferson 
township, the Niagara rises near the surface of-the Drift and is seen in 
a number of exposures. On the S. W. 4 section 7 it is worked by Dr. 
Walter. The stone is here similar to that seen in the Wabash at Fort 
Recovery. The beds are about three inches in thickness, lenticular, 
vesicular, fossiliferous, rapidly rusting with peroxide of iron. It finally 
weathers a light buff. Exposure, about three feet; dip, undistinguish- 
able. On the S. W. } section 8 Mr. Thomas Godfrey has a quarry in 
similar beds for purposes of lime-burning, and has opened them to the 
‘depth of about four feet. On the N. W. } section 8 Herbert Richardson 
owns a quarry in the same beds. The dip here is unmistakable, and 
about eight degrees tdward the south-west. The beds are here exposed 
to the depth of about nine feet, without showing much variation. In 
the State survey of the Wabash for ditching purposes, the surveyor re 
ports rock struck at thirteen different places, in all cases but one covered 
with alluvium or Drift, sometimes to the depth of eleven feet. At’ 
point three miles west of Celina the rock was not so covered, on land of 
Herbert Richardson and Sylvester Brooks. It is said to have a dip 
the south. On the N. E. } section 32, Liberty township, Joseph Felver 
has taken stone from the bed of the Wabash. Near the State line D.W. 
and John Leininger have quarries in the valley of the Wabash, on op 
posite sides of the stream. It is here of the same character as already 
described, and belongs to the Guelph of the Niagara. This character 
of the formation prevails as far, west at least as New Corydon, in Jay 
county, Indiana, where it is quarried and burned for lime. It is al” 
met at Willshire, in Van Wert county, where Mrs. Ann Ramsey ba 
burned lime and taken out stone for foundations from the bed of the ®t. 
Mary’s and of a small stream tributary to it. The dip here cannot be 
made out with certainty. It is a porous and fossiliferous rock, in beds 
of about three inches, of a light blue color when freshly broken, but 
which soon weathers buff. On section 8, Dublin township, within the 
limits of the Godfrey Indian Reserve, Mr. Claiborne Work has opened 4 
quarry in the river bottoms of the St. Mary’s, disclosing the same char 
acters of the Niagara. This quarry at the present time affords feeble 
opportunity to examine the formation, yet pieces which were gathered 
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near the opening are porous, and bleached nearly white. This stone 

here affords a quicklime of superior quality. Stone was formerly taken 
fromn the bed of the St. Mary’s at Mendon, but the place is now inaccess- 
ible, and no inspection of its characters could be made. It is, however, 
believed to be the same as that seen near Shancsville, in the quarry of 
Mr. Work. 

The Drift—The characters of this deposit are such as prevail through- 
out the Black Swamp generally, although much of the southern part of 
the county is more broken and gravelly. Its chief constituent is clay, 
which, below ten or twelva fect, is blue, but to that depth is of a yellow- 

ish or light brown color. The original color of the whole was probably 
blue, the brown or yellow colors being duc to oxidation from above. No 
distinct, constant characters, or line of demarkation separating the 
brown from the blue, indicative of different or successive origins or 
deposition, have been seen in the county, nor in north-western Ohio. 
NM the contrary, the colors have been seen to gradually fade into each 
Other in a great many instances. This clay is usually a compact, un- 
Stratified mass, impervious to water, and embracing stones and bowlders 
Of all sizes up to several tons weight.. At Mercer, in Dublin township, 
8nd throughout a radius of four or five miles, it acts as the confining 
Stratum for a number of artesian wells which flow from sand at the depth 
Of thirty-five or forty feet, the water rising from five to eight feet above 
the surface. Such wells may be seen on the farm of Mr. J. Keith. Near 
Celina, on the north side of the Big Beaver River, it has afforded a great 
number of bowlders of the Lower Corniferous, some of which have been 
worked into stone for building. They are met near the surface in plow- 
ing the field. One was worked up on the land of Mr. Petre, which fur- 
nished eight or ten wagon-loads of good blocks, suitable for common 
building purposes. The ridges which cross the county consist of gravel 
and sand in glacial stratification, usually overspread by a few feet of this 
elay. The thickness of the Drift can not be stated. A well at Shanes- 
wille was in the blue clay, at a depth of sixty feet, without water. 


MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


The soil of Mercer county will necessarily always be the source of its 
greatest material wealth. It will, however, reach its highest develop- 
xment and yield its greatest revenue only when it has been subjected to 
thorough artificial drainage, and to careful and skillful tillage. Much of 
the county is still covered with forest, while the soil of that which has 
been occupied by farmers is not infrequently too damp and cold to bear 
a high market price. There is no doubt that the agricultural develop- 
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ment of Mercer county has been, and still is, retarded by the lack of rail- 
road communication. The common roads are almost impassable in the 
wet seasons of the year, and the shipment of the products of the farm 
through the Miami Canal is not only difficult, but also expensive. Thus 
the income of the farm is often not pushed beyond the necessities of the 
occupant. Improvements are retarded, and the growth of the county 
correspondingly slow. The rock which underlies the county will answer 
for common use in foundations and walls, and will be a great conveni- 
ence in the manufacture of lime for the local market. When the facili- 
ties for shipment become greater, there is no reason why the Niagara in 
M£rcer county may not be extensively and profitably burned into quick 
lime. It will certainly compare favorably with any manufactured in 
north-western Ohio. At the present time the quarries in the Niagara at 
Piqua furnish most of the building stone used in the county. Grawl 
and sand are taken from the St. John’s Ridge, near Fort Recovery, and 
from the St. Mary’s Ridge, near Shanesville. At the latter place it ison 
the land of Jeremiah S. Decker. At the same place a bed of bog ore is 
said to occur on Squier Dilbone’s land. 

For brick, tiling, and common red pottery, the surface of the Drift is 
generally well adapted, and a number of establishments of that kind are 
already in existence. The following were noted in the survey of the 


county : 


Gast and Gake, St. Johin’s........... secccosee sononnune socccecee seccs cosccscecascseseces Brick 
John Hargedorn, section 20, Marion township ......... s.esccees seoonnnonenenn .. Tiling. 
Antony Horst, section 30, Marion township .........csssssss cesses sseccacecceoes Brick. 
Herr Von der Bush, section 24, Granville township............ Brick and Tiling. 
Jacob Myers, section 22, Republic township. ..............c0s cssssssesseceeeseees “ 

Edward Jones, section 16, Gibson township...... z.e... 200200 cessssssscocesserors Brick. 
S. P. Shipley, Celina...... zusccosnsnnsenonnsnanenansnnnen snnsnnnnn sannan snonensnunssennen “ 


Baker and Larner, Celima.....csccssscscscnsccecssee sevavccce sananaren cvcces socccccesceece 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF HENRY COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


"This county belongs to the celebrated Black Swamp area, in which it 
Lies very near the center, the Maumee River crossing it so as to divide it 
Im to two parts nearly equal. Its area aggregates 262,106 acres, the aver- 
Age value per acre being, in 1870, $10.35. It contains 204,297 acres of 
Gneultivated or wood land. Meadow or pasture land comprises 11,993 
@cres, It has 45,816 acres of arable or plow land, of which the township 
Of Liberty contains 7,046, a greater cultivated area than that of any 
Other township. Napoleon and Flatrock rank next to Liberty. The 
Southern portion of thg county is almost an unbroken, dense forest. 


NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee crosses the county in a north-easterly direction. It has 
& number of unimportant tributaries which join it in Henry county 
from the north in a south-easterly direction. Those that join it from the 
South-west run in a direction at right angles to those from the north- 
west. But one important stream joins the Maumee from the south 
within the limits of the county, viz., the Turkey Foot; but the Beaver 
and the Portage cross the south-eastern portion of the county in the 
Same general direction, the former uniting with it in Wood county, and 
the latter reaching Lake Erie at Port Clinton, in Ottawa county. The 
Streams are all sluggish. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole county is flat. There is a little diversity of surface, 
Occasioned by the Belmore Ridge, in the townships of Pleasant and 
Marion, and also in the north-western corner of the county, for the same 
reason. The inner margin of the Blanchard moraine is not prominent 
in Henry county, but it is in Putnam, lying immediately south. 

Soil and Timber.—The soil is generally a black, rich, swampy loam. It 
occasionally becomes clayey. This is the case along the bluffs of the 
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Maumee, or in situations where the surface drainage has carried the 
black soil into the valleys. In the vicinity of the Belmore Ridge it con- 
stitutes a very fine, sandy loam. There are also a few patches of fine, 
yellow, lacustrine sand, which form a very light and easily exhaustible 
soil. 

The following varieties of trees are characteristic of the county: 


Quercus alba— White Oak ......... ssccesses coscevece cvceccces cccces onannanne concecees L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech ......... seccsses snnanonnn nuneon covees annannenn sovece sesess - Ait. 
Ulmus Americana—Flm (pl. Clayt.) ...... ..csce cscces covcee nonnennen sanennsanene Willd. 
Quercus (?)—Chestnut-leaved Oak....... 20.000 000 000000 coscecces sos non nun san ann ann 
Platanus occidentalis—Svcamore.........00.sscceececces coccecces sesces aunanannn an L. 
Populus monilifera-- Cottonwood s.eessonen ssccseee auanonune sannannnn cesses onen . Ait 
Fraxinus Americana— White ASh.............00. ssscceses socses seceee snunen nonnne jr L 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak...... ....000:. cesses coscee ee beeeeee seesccees seeces „ Michx 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut............c0 seenoonnn onnnnn coeees cosees cocees soeeee - oL 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut...........cccscscee cocees coe sonne dees cos aussen sevens socces L, 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ..........ccssce cesses cossscces sannen nee ec LAM, 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple......... ssccoce sec ccesce oennnnnen sunuone see | Wall 
Quercus rubra—Red Oak .......2 cccssces sannannen onnsnunen concesnes suonen coe seeee on L 
Acer rubrum—Soft Maple ...... ausenenne sesanonen sonnnannn ananon cesses ovsseee escccese L 
Aösculus glabra—Buckeye ...... ssscccee sesece sanannnen nanene snnonanns onunnn wesen WII 
Tilia Aınericana—Basswood ..........cc000 sonen cosees sansnunan nancn „orscnee on senees L 
Asimina triloba -- Pawpaw ........ ccccssses soccee cesses seseescosssuee cus onsennene seoeee Dunal 
Populus tremuloides—Trembling Aspen ............00 oes csseesss onnsnnen vec Michx, 
Salix nigra— Willow ............. nassen coseesees ccsccrees cee MSSIBB, 
Gymnocladus Canadensis—Kentuc ky Coffee Tree Snsunnuss canes covecs annene Lem, 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry ...... 20200. ccscsccss snnnnnnnn sanann sennnunon ononne .  Ehr 
Quercus palustris—Pin Oak... cessessen cesesees snnnon sannnnann noses coeeee oe ese DuRol 
Morus (?)—Mulberty ......66 cccsssece socceseecensae seceesace season cee sanananen secon vu. ° 
Prunus (?)— Wild Plum 2.2... ...... cscsscee seeeee coecee sonseeees senannene coves sau ves 
Euonymus atropurpureus— Walh00...... ..sssees snoonnen seseronees cee ceese coe cee Jacqs. 
Carya alba—Shagbark Hickory 2.0... ..:cccce: snssnnann costes cesses ennsnnnen cnees . Nat 
Viburnum opulus—Highbush Cranberry...... .sccccce cossscces sseseeoes covees L 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash ...... cccssse sonnuneen snonsnsnn sonne cones „ Michz 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust ........cs00 ssa snenooonenen se bees essen L 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The details of the geology of Henry county are not well known. The 
rock exposures are confined to the bed and banks of the Maumee. It is 
only known that the formations of the Devonian make their way ser 
the county from the north-east to the south-west, the south-eastern por- 
tion being taken up with the Waterlime. The exposures that occur iR 
the Maumee are of the black slate or of the Hamilton, and are sufficient 
to fix pretty certainly the points of crossing of the strikes of those forms 
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tion. With that exception; the accompanying map of the county is 
largely conjectural. 

A short distance above Florida is the quarry of Wesley King and 
brother, in the left bank of the Maumee. It consists of the following 
Str cession of parts: 

No. 1. Compact, blue limestone, the same as at Dilz’s quarry, in 
Defiance county; very hard, showing few fossils, none 
of which are distinct. It contains considerable pyrites 
and calcite, and some chert......... sernsous. sovsccees sononsone coves 1 ft. 2 in. 
“ 2. Porous bluish or gray stone; fossils indistinct from crys- 
tallization and absorption; stone crystalline and hard, 
somewhat resembling the Niagara; crinoidal joints and 
Cyathophylloids, including a Cystiphyllum, can be iden- 
tified. Exposed ......... ccssscess cosccscee nenne unenan sense coeees 2 “ 


Total....ceeen sscccsees ccssesees snnaneren nn .3 “ 2 “ 


‘These beds lie nearly horizontal, but dip slightly into the river south- 
©ast, east, and north-east. Fifteen rods further down the black’ slate is 
found in the river, making it impossible for more than two feet of shale 
"(the representative of the Olentangy shale of Delaware county) to inter- 
Vene between this stone and the overlying b'ack slate. 

At Florida there is a stratum of thick-bec:led black limestone within 
Che back slate, though near its base. It is ex.ctly the same, in all out- 
Ward aspects, as a heavy-bedded black limestviic seen in the black slate 
1M the northern portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan, outcropping 
&t Sulphur Island, in Thunder Bay, and at Sunken Lake, in Presque Isle 
County. At Florida it is used for all common purposes by the country 
People, and has been burned into time. Below this place the Maumee is 
filled with the slack-water from the Providence dam, constructed for 
Canal purposes, and no other view of the bed-rock can be had. At Na- 
Poleon, however, a well was drilled by Mr. H. T. Osborn, in 1872, 
Which, according to his record, struck a gray limestone, after passing 
*hrough the Drift, at the depth of forty-five feet. It had a thickness of 

bout thirty feet. The well was continued to the depth of seven hun- 
red and fifty feet. Water was obtained at seventy feet, and again at 
inety feet. Another well was drilled at Texas to the depth of one 

\ousand one hundred and eighty feet, which furnished strongly sulphur- 

'8 water from the depth of four hundred and fifty-two feet. The rocks 

essed through here are said to be the same as at Napoleon, but the 
ords at both placts are not reliable for geological purposes. The black 

\e was struck at one hundred and !.fty-seven feet at Wauseon, in Ful- 

county. Water was thrown out, w.:> gravel-stones, to the height of 
‘ly one hundred feet above the earth, by a powerful escape of gas. 
27 
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The Drift.—The general character of the Drift in this county is the 
same as in Defiance, and the reader is referred to the report on thst 
county for a full description. The following details, relating to the Bel- 
more and Blanchard Ridges that cross the county, will be of interest tothe 
student of the phenomena of the Post-Tertiary. At Lake Ridge village, in 
Michigan, as well as at other points further north, numerous bowlders ar 
piled on the ridge. They have been gathered from the fields. Toward 
the Lake there is uniformly a descent from the summit of the ridge, bat 
not always in the opposite direction. Similar bowlders are seen strewn 
variously over the easterly slope of the ridge. This is particularly the 
case soon after passing the Macon, going south. They are also very 
numerous in the fields beyond, on the easterly side of the ridge, where 
the soil is black, some being three or four feet across. The people de 
nominate them “field stones.” This ridge can be traced and located by: 
the road to about four miles south of Ridgeway, when the road leaves it 
Here the ridge also becomes less marked, but at about three miles south 
of Ridgeway a series of sandy knolls and ridges branch off more westellf 
than the real ridge, and at a distance, looking from the east, this promr 
nent, almost continuous, series of short ridges has more the aspect of the 
real ridge than that on which the real ridge is said to be located The 
road, however, follows the real ridge, but at last leaves it, ranning ins 
direction to pass a little east of or near Palmyra. The ridge here be 
comes obscured by lake sand, and different opinions are held by the per 
ple as to its true location, some maintaining that it runs to the east of 
Palmyra, others to the west. The country south and east of Adrian is 
all rolling and sandy as far as two or three miles south of Fairfield, when 
the road enters the low, black land of the swamp. This low, black land 
is strongly defined along here. The “oak openings” border it on the 
north-west. They are sandy. The swamp is known as timbered land, 
in distinction from the “openings.” North and west of the opening! 
we come upon the old, gravelly drift surface, which is rough and rolling, 
with many bowlders. The location of the ridge at Fairfield is unknown. 
The country is sandy. Ata number of places in Lenawee county may be 
seen a gradual passage from lake sand into gravelly sand, then to a clayey 
sand, and finally into a typical hard-pan. On some of the sandy kndli 
bowlders are seen scattered. Indeed, this occurs more frequently that 
will admit of the sand and its contents being derived entirely from th 
agency of lake currents and waves. These bowlders may be due to floal 
ing ice when the Lake covered this part of the country, according to th 
theory of Dr. Newberry. If they were deposited when the sand we 
they must have been put there by some other and separate force. Th 
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mnay account for them, as well as for the bowlders spread over those 
places in the Black Swamp where there has been no apparent erosion. 
“A. short distance north of Fairfield there is an opening in the road in a 
Widge of gravel which runs south-west. Traveling east from Phillips’s 
Corners to Metamora, after passing over a flat of the Black Swamp kind, 
the only indication of the Belmore Ridge that can be seen occurs a mile 
“and a half west of Metamora, running south-west. This ridge consists 
of clay (hard-pan) outwardly, and rises about eight feet above the road, 
‘which it crosses between sections 4 and 9, Amboy. The people regard 
At the “eame as that running north-east toward Detroit.” No ridge is 
een at Metamora. Two ridges of lake sand occur at Ai, where they 
Seem to diverge. The most westerly runs about north and south in sec- 
Sion 4. The other runs more north-east, in section 3. These sandy ridges 
accompany and cover the real Belmore Ridge. They continue to Delta, 
‘the gravel of the Belmore Ridge being only occasionally visible. At 
elta there is a hard-pan ridge, cut by the railroad, showing about nine 
eet. A short distance south of the railroad Mr. Spencer, in digging his 
Cellar, has found a hard-pan covering of twenty-three feet, but at Mr. John- 
®0n’s, half a mile further south, the ridge is of gravel. At numerous other 
Places between Delta and West Barre the contents of the ridge are found 
to be gravel; no lake sand seen south of Delta. The ridge maintains 
ite typical characters for several miles south of Delta. It is constant, 
well marked, and always hard, a gentle slope toward the south-east, but 
not always one in the opposite direction. At Mr. Spencer’s, near Delta, 
where the main ridge is one of hard-pan, there is a second, low ridge on 
the inner side of the main ridge, consisting more especially of stones and 
bowlders. The main ridge here seems to be the inner margin of the Blanch- 
ard Ridge, this low one being the true Belmore Ridge. From West Barre to 
Ridgeville the ridge is welldefined. About half a mile south-west of Ridge- 
Ville it is less marked. On section 11, Adams, Defiance county, it becomes 
more sandy, as at Ai, and north to Lenawee Junction, but not to so great 
anextent ; the ridge can be easily traced. This ridge is generally less than 
ten feet high above the adjoining level, and sometimes not more than four; 
but it is continuous and remarkably uniform. Streams only seem to dis- 
turb its outline. Their channels are cut wide and far beyond the possible 
efiects of the present amount of water. From Ridgeville to the Maumee 
(section 17, Richland) the ridge is well defined and has the usual fea- 
tures. The sandy element mentioned half a mile west of Ridgeville has 
disappeared. South of the Maumee there are more evidences of the inner 
margin of the Blanchard Ridge. At Ayersville there is an irregular 
accumulation of lake sand covering the inner margin of both the Blanch- 
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ard and the Belmore Ridges; yet less than half a mile east of the village 
the former ridge emerges with its characteristic form and gravelly com- 
position, and so continues easterly, being quite conspicuous for three or 
four miles east of Ayersville. Beyond that point it is apt to sink away, 
becoming almost lost in the flatness of the Black Swamp; but even in 
the flat places the gravelly character of the surface soil reveals the locs 
tion of the true ridge. After intervals of disappearance it rises again 
as plain as before. Such low intervals occur especially through sections 
19, 29, and 33, in Pleasant township. In the N. E. } section 3, Palmer, 
Putnam county, Mr. John Burkhardt lives on a little knoll or short ridge, 
which, surrounded by the usual characters of the Black Swamp, is an 
evident proof of the location of the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge. 
Mac. Maguire, near Burkhardt, is on a similar ridge. These are similar 
to those about Medary Swamp. The ridge cannot be traced continuoudy 
through sections 33 and 3, but may be occasionally seen. It is also spread 
laterally. Job’s farm, section 1, Palmer, and Cyrus Markley’s, section 6, 
Liberty, are on this ridge, which here is known as the “ Leipsic Ridge’ 
from its passing through a village of that name further east. This ridge 
runs mainly or entirely south of the Medary Swamp. It emerges from | 
the entanglement of that swamp toward the east with a marked and | 
unusual development on section 15, Liberty. It there seems to be half | 
a mile over, and maintains that size to Leipsic. It is more clayey th | 
the Belmore Ridge, as before described, between the swamp and Leipst, 
being little more than a shoulder in the general surface, sloping north 
east into the low land of the swamp. The soil of this ridge at Leipsc 
is not much different from that south of the ridge, yet in some places # 
is very gravelly, and has red spots along the north side. Thence to Me 
Comb this ridge has more the characters of a shoulder, with a slope only 
to the north; but at that place, and east of it, it is a complete ridge, and 
more gravelly, descending both to the north and south. Its outline 
rolling, and it rises sometimes twenty feet. Before reaching Van Burenit 
spreadg irregularly, or splits into two, which run independently a shor 
distance, or sometimes are connected by spurs. The whole width # 
usually forty or fifty rods, and in some places a rolling surface prevail! 
for some distance south of the true ridge. Sometimes cobble-stones and 
bowlders may be seen on it. From Van Buren to Fostoria this ridge is 
well defined, and has all the usual features, including a descent both 
north and south. It is, however, apt to become broad and branched, or 
double. At Fostoria, approaching from the west, it can be seen to ep 
arate into three parallel ridges, all included within the space of half ı 
ile. It is very commonly a real hard-pan, showing no more grave 
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than the rest of the country. Where the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
. is graded through it, about a mile west of’ Fostoria, a section of about 
eight feet is exposed. The upper four feet are here gravelly hard-pan, 
and the lower, stratified gravel with coarse sand, embracing some stones. 
New Riegh, in Seneca county, is on a hard-pan ridge, or at least a hard- 
pan knoll. About mid-way between Berwick and McCutchenville is a 
very conspicuous hard-pan ridge, which, on the left bank of the San- 
dusky (S. E. } section 26, Seneca), forms a bluff about sixty feet high. This 
ridge can be traced westwardly, running about a mile north of Adrian 
and the same distance north of Springville, forming the outer margin 
of the Blanchard Ridge. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE GEOLOGY OF DEFIANCE COUNTY. 


BY N. H. WINCHBLL. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


Defiance county is in the north-west corner of the State. It touches 
Indiana on the west, and Williams county intervenes between it and 
Michigan on the north. On the east it is bounded by Henry county, and 
on the south by Paulding. Its area is 257,492 acres. Of this, 5892 
acres are arable or plow land, 27,297 acres are meadow or pasture’ land, 
and 173,238 acres are uncultivated or woodland. The average value per 
acre is $11.16. 

NATURAL DRAINAGE. 


The Maumee River crosses the south-eastern portion of the county i 
a direction a little north of east. At Defiance it is joined by the Auglaix 
from the south and by the Tiffin from the north. The St. Joseph Rivet, 
{lowing in a south-westerly direction, crosses the town of Milford, in the 
north-western corner of the county. The small tributaries of the Mat 
mee from the north, and of the Tiffin, with Powell Creek, from the south, 
constitute the only important streams of the county. These streams ale 
generally sluggish, and do not furnish good water-power. For power fot 
milling and manufacturing the locks of the canal are generally depended 
on, not only in this county, but in most of those through which the State 
canals pass in the north-western quarter of the State. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The whole of this county, except a small portion in the north-wester 
corner, which is rolling, is embraced in what is well known as the Black 
Swamp of Ohio, and exhibits the surface characters that prevail in mot 
of the Fourth Geological District. The surface is flat and unvaried, and 
the roads generally very muddy in the wet season of the year. The 
drainage is slow. The valleys dug by the streams are wholly within the 
Drift, and rarely disclose the rock. They are sometimes fifty or sixty 
feet in depth below the general level of the country, and along the flood- 
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plains, as well as in the streams themselves, are numerous northern 
bowlders. The valleys of the streams are not terraced.* They consist 
of a single main descent from the surface of the country to the flood- 
plain. The chief diversity of surface in the county consists of the 
ridges that cross the county, which are particularly described under the 
head of The Drift. Outside the upper ridges in the towns of Milford and 
Hickville the country is much more rolling, consisting of a gravelly 
clay, or, occasionally, of gravel, more or less mingled with stones and 
sand, and has the character of oak openings. 

Sol and Timber.—The prevailing soil is clay. Throughout the most of 
the county this clay is gravelly and stony. It is slightly undulating in 
Some places, but generally needs artificial drainage. This clay in Mil- 
ford township loses much of its refractory character, and becomes very 

gravelly. It is of a yellowish ash color. In other parts of the county it 
is locally covered with a light beach sand. This is often spread out 
Over many. acres or square miles, making a very light soil. The Belmore 
ridge, crossing the eastern part of the county through Highland, Rich- 
land, and Adams townships, consists largely of gravel, or of gravel and 
sand. It is also associated with considerable light, yellow sand, as at 
Ayersville. This sand, in favorable situations, is converted by the acces- 
tion of vegetable remains into a rich black loam. This is the case in 
Some places in Farmer and Mark townships, and at Brunersburg, and 
along the valley of the Tiffin to Evansport. - About Defiance a peculiar 
beeswax soil prevails. It may be seen in its typical characters along the 
road from Defiance to Brunersburg. It is an exceedingly fine clay, waxy, 
4nd difficult of agriculture. It has the same color as the gravelly clay 
that prevails over the most of the county. It comprises the surface of 
the horizontally stratified fine clay, and is due to the action of the 
Waters of Lake Erie on the glacial Drift at the moment of deposition. 
AU ts stratification can be seen in excavations along the road on the north 
Side of the river at Defiance. It is underlain by typical unmodified 
Drift. It may be called lacustrine clay. It is probably the equivalent 
Of the Saugeen clay of the Canadian geologists, together with that por- 
tion of the Erie clay that is similarly stratified. In Mark township is 
An extensive marsh, with one to three feet of muck lying on a level clay 
Surface. The prevailing trees about this marsh are black ash, elm, soft 
Maple, etc. The swamps in Milford, on the outside of the ridge, are 





* To this statement there is one exception. Between Defiance and Independence, 
Where the Maumee crosses the Blanchard moraine, it has a “second bottom,” i. e., 
nein addition to the flood-plain. See under The Drift, in Defiance county. 
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deeper, but less extensive, and are frequently characterized by tamarac 
trees. 
In the survey of the county the following species of trees were notec 


Quercus alba—White Oak... ......006scsssscscesscossee coscassee cee onnonn anonun enceee L. 
© 9—Chestnut-leaved Oak ...........ssssssses cescovees sossce socsesase nenn 
“  Pubra—Red Oak........001 sscce ssccss coo ceecsceesscesce sce eceees see ceases ces L. 
Carya alba—Shag-bark Hickory..........sscss sssccocscsssossences sossecees sescecees Nutt. 
Juglans nigra—Black Walnut...........cesccesescccees cessor cesses ses soscscass none L. 
FEsculus glabra—Buckeye ........ .csssssecesecovcen coovse peeves seccesscnces covsee ces Willd. 
Ulmus Americana—American Elm (pl. Clayt., Willd. ) sn ncseceves soscceees L. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata—Blue Ash ......... cessceess cose genoss cecescece soncnueen „ Michx. 
Tilia Americana—Basswood ...........0sceses esses sannnonan sunnannne sonnnunnn cesses L. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia—Black Ash ......... seesosson cesses ccsces sonnennar snenun one Lam. 
“ Americana— White Ash...... escssose sasansononueonnnen sos snnnononseen L. 
Prunus Americana—Wild Plum ..........cccscsseecccese socces onnonn cesses conses ore Marsh. 
Quercus imbricaria—Laurel-leaved Oak ........ s.ccccses sosscesee snnenanne ren „ Michx. 
Acer saccharinum— Sugar Maple... ...... css. sscses sevcvesee soosccecs cosees vesees Wang. 
“ rubrum—Soft Maple. ..... ....0.ssccseccccce sonen soccer cvcccs onnnan socces cocces L. 
Prunus serotina—Black Cherry... ...... sss. sessoscss sescesces sonanunne conces cee Ehr. 
Crataegus tomentosa— Thorn ...... 22... csssscees cos cccece sanone cocces sonsusennunene L. 
Ostrya Virginica—Ironwood ............ 20000n000 coscesces coesees o onnnnunan sonannan willd. 
Quercus macrocarpa—Burr Oak...... 20000. 202000 sscsee cocssccesescecces cosees annene Michx. 
“ palustris (Pin Oak) ...... ..cccccescesee onsnnnnun see nunnnannn son sanananon ses DuRoi. 
Celtis crassifolia— Hackberry ...usssose sonen sen sonne anne denn senses sunsne sn nun ene Lam. 
Salix nigra— Willow.........0. sscccese coe cscsccece seonsnnnunsn ann snnnsn nn nun sn nun nee „ Marsh. 
Populus tremuloides—Aspen ......... ssassones onsnunuun sonsnnunn sesccsces cossceces one Michx. 
Gleditschia triacanthos—Honey Locust..............cccssccssce ses cesesseneces L. 
Populus monilifera—Cottonwood ......... cesses sonnnennn onenenanenan nenne ces - Ait. 
Platanus occidentalis—Sycamore ......... ...c0ececeee sscececcccee soneesces evcees L. 
Fagus ferruginea—Beech...............ccssescscees cocces conececes annnon sonnnnnnn nenne Ait. 
Nyssa multiflora—Pepperidge.........0. sees ssesccees secseececses cos sscnce onenen ene Wang. 
Juglans cinerea—Butternut.............0 secscescs conves soosences seveseece sonane nen - L. 
Rhus glabra—Sumac ...... .sccccses cosces cosces cscnee consccces cosecsene socssees ses seeees L. 
Sassafras officinalis—Sassafras ......... sccscecessceeee soscescee san senses anannnner oe Nees. 
Carpinus Americana— Water Beech ......... ......000 sscccceee coceee coseceee cee ces Michx. 
Asimina triloba—Pawpaw ......0.. seacee cevscnces concneces cones ceeees sauna ceneee eee Dumal 
Morus rubra—Mul berry ......... cccsccoes cosceeces sonnannen con sees nen onnnsanen nenne L. 
Zanthoxylum Americanum—Prickly Ash... .......0.ccsccssscoes cesses nassen Mill 
Gymnocladus Canadensis—Kentucky Coffee Tree... ......... 2... ecesecceee = Lam, 
Liriodendron tulipifera— Tulip Tree...... ...... 0.000 cesses ces snonsnoanaenm sun coe L, 
Populus balsamifera—Balm of Gilead ...... u... cceses cosceceee aonansnun ons . L. 
Populus grandidentata—Great-toothed Poplar ............csccce escece ceeees „ Michx. 
Euonymus atropurpureus—W alo0......... .ccccsece sscessces secces sannenenn anne Jacq. 
Ulmus fulva—Slippery Elm.........0.. 1.0.6. scesee ceesee cocees coeees conves snenen cos Michx. 
Pyrus coronaria—Wild Apple........... scssssce secees coeces seceee sonen sacece senses L. 


Larix Americana—Tamarack .........00. 200000 0unun0000 cavcccces secces consccess nenne Michx. 
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GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The rocks of the county embrace the limestones of the Devonian and 
the overlying shales. The highest observed rock is the black slate, but 
it is very probable that higher formations of shale, corresponding to 
those above the black slate on the eastern side of the anticlinal, also 
succeed in ascending order in Defiance county, occupying a surface area 
comprising most of the northern tier of towns. The general dip is to- 
ward the north. The lower portion of the great Corniferous group of Dr. 
Newberry forms the surface rock of the south-eastern half of Highland 
township. The upper portion of the same, represented by the blue stripe 
on the map, succeeds it on the north, its northern boundary crossing the 
A. uglaize River in section 3, Defiance township. The greater portion of 
the Hamilton fossils found in this county pertains to the lower part of 

this limestone, but they are found also throughout its whole thickness. 
It is hence styled Hamilton on the accompanying map, that shale which 
Dr_N. regards as Hamilton in the central portion of the State not hav- 
img been discovered in Defiance county. Its place is occupied by the 
base of the black slate or Huron shale. (See the Reports on the Geology 
©f Paulding County and of Defiance County.) This belt of Hamilton, or 
Upper Corniferous, as it has been styled in the reports on Sandusky and 
©meca counties, crosses Highland and Defiance townships, underlying 
also the south-eastern portion of Richland. The black slate underlies 
fiance city. The Maumee River runs over the black slate from near 
the point of its entrance within the county to within a mile and a half 
Of the Henry county line. The remainder of the county is colored to 
Tepresent the black slate, although it is not known, as already remarked, 

Ut higher formations succeed it in the northern towns of the county. 

he Drift is so uniformly spread as to hide the rock from view. 

The Huron Shale-—The only known exposures of the black slate are in 
the valleys of the Auglaize and the Maumee. Beginning on the south, 
the outcrop at the mouth of Powell’s Creek is the first and most import- 

ant, owing to the enterprise there started by Mr. Gleason of manufac- 
turing hydraulic cement from its lower beds. (See Geology of Marion 

County.) This ison the 8. E. } section 34, Defiance township, on the right 

bank of the Auglaize. The thickness of the black slate here developed 

i seventeen feet. This includes that passed through in digging a well 

atthe same place. This well was drilled for the express purpose of test- 

ing the thickness of the slate. The drill then struck a very hard rock, 
which, after two or three hours’ drilling, was so little affected as to cause 
the abandonment of the well. The rock here struck can have been no 
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other than the hard limestone burned by Mr. Dilz for quicklime a short 
distance further up the Auglaize. It thus appears that the black slate 
is not underlain in Defiance county by the Olentangy shale of Delaware 
county, but lies immediately on that which Dr. Newberry has designated 
the Corniferous limestone. This necessitates a hiatus in the Devonian 
series covering the Hamilton. If, however, the blue limestone be ef 
Hamilton age, as claimed in the neighboring State of Michigan, the 
order of succession is unbroken. (See Geology of Delaware County.) 

There are indications of the outcrop of the black slate below the water 
of the Maumee at a number of places below Defiance, but at the dam at 
Independence are large slabs of black slate thrown up by the force of 
the water and ice. It continues in the river to within about eighty rods 
of the west line of section 24, where the hard limestone struck in the well 
at Gleason’s appears in the river and is quarried quite extensively. At 
Gleason’s and at Florida the black slate holds a bed of compact black 
limestone. It is used for all building purposes by the people, and has 
been burned into lime. It is thought by Mr. Gleason to be preferable in 
making hydraulic cement. It overlies a certain, unknown thickness o 
black slate, probably not less than ten feet. At Brunersburg Brice Hil 
ton owns the land that contains the only outcrop of a lenticular, shaly 
limestone like that which pertains to the horizon of the base of the shale 
which by Dr. Newberry has been regarded as representing the Hamilton, 
but which, in reporting on Delaware county, the writer distinguished 3 
Olentangy shale. It occurs in the Tiffin Creek. The stone is exceed: 
ingly argillaceous, and under the weather crumbles to a blue clay. This 
bed here is associated with the base of the black slate, and resembles 
other beds that occur in the Olentangy shale in Delaware county. There 
are large, loose pieces of the black slate in the river near this outcrop, 
but the exact relation to the shaly limestone is obscured by the Drift 
and can not here be satisfactorily made out. It is said to occur up the 
Tiffin for a mile, but is not found below Brunersburg. Its position with 
respect to the southern boundary of the black slate indicates that it 
overlies ten or twenty feet of the black slate. 

The Tully Limestone.—The hard, silicious, dark-blue limestone 3? 
along both sides of the Auglaize in N. E. } section 9, Defiance, is the first 
below the black slate, and constitutes the uppermost portion of the Hast 
ilton. It is believed to be the equivalent of the Tully limestone of Net 
York. It is here extremely hard, crystalline, bluish-gray, and contaiß 
some crinoidal joints, calcite, and iron pyrites. It is somewhat vest" 
lar, especially the second course or layer, and embraces nodules of chert. 
It consists, so far as seen at this point, of the following section: 
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No.1. Very hard, fine-grained, dark-blue or bluish-gray limestone, in 
one layer, containing iron pyrites ; no fossils visible ............... 1 ft. 
[This is the equivalent of the limestone quarried below the mill- 
dam near Waldo, in Marion county, and a few miles further 
south, by Mr. Brandage, in Delaware county. It there under- 
lies immediately the Olentangy shale. ] 
“ 2. More vesicular, less silicious, bluish-gray, in one bed of three feet 
thick, showing some crinoidal joints, its upper surface having 


vermicular markings and fucoidal impressions......... ...ccccce cesses 3 “ 
“ 3. The same as No. 2, but in thinner beds; seen, about........sc00 essere 1 “ 
Total .......00 scosscees cscccsces nnnnnen annnuunen cesses sansen sassnnnnn sucess cesses 5 “ 


There is a slight dip to the north. Near here Andrew Dilz burns lime 
from these beds, the lime being of a bluish-ashen color, and having a 
Maoticeable hydraulic quality. No. 3 has considerable thickness, and 
&raduates below into the Hamilton. Another quarry in this stone is 
zarmentioned under Geology of Henry County. That of Wm. Wileman is 
im the same beds, situated in the Maumee River, near the Henry county 
line. 
The Hamilton.— In the N. E. 4 section 17, Defiance, on the land of 
Michael Humbert, is a quarry in the Auglaize River, in a crystalline, 
wesicular, bluish-gray limestone, that contains considerable chert be- 
tween the bedding. It holds indistinct cyathophylloid corals. Also, in 
the chert may be seen the cells of a coarse Favosites. One bed is about 
@ foot thick. About three feet can be made out. This stone is probably 
the downward continuation of No. 3 of the last section, although there 
is an unexposed distance of about two miles between them. How much 
of this belongs to the Hamilton, or whether anything below No. 1 of the 
last section should be included with the Tully, it is not possible to say. 
It is true, however, that No. 1 of the last section above is the only part 
that resembles strongly the beds referred to the same horizon seen in 
Marion and Delaware counties. 

On section 17, Defiance, is the quarry of Town Newton. Stone is taken 
out there for the Paulding Furnace. The color, grain, and all the exter- 
nal characters of this stone resemble those of the stone quarried at San- 
dusky and used in the basement of the court-house at Defiance. The 
dip is north or north-east. Further south in Paulding county are other 
exposures of the same stone, likewise situated in the valley of the Au- 
glaize. The reader may consult the report on that county for remarks 
on the supposed equivalents of these limestones in New York. 

On section 24, Delaware, Elias Bruner has discovered a stone in the 

bottoms of the Maumee which belongs to the Corniferous limestone, i. e., 
to the fossiliferous, light-colored beds that first underlie the blue lime- 
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stone above described. It seems to belong to a large bowlder brought 
from the north-east at such an angle with the strike of the Devonian as 
to bring it over the higher beds of the blue limestone, depositing it six 
or eight miles to the north of the nearest outcrop of its native beds, 
though probably many miles from the place of its origin. This bowlder 
is similar to others of the same formation that have been discovered in 
north-western Ohio. That particular portion of the Devonian limestones 
seems to have had a peculiar tenacity under the forces of the glacial 
period, large pieces from it being more numerous in the Drift than from 
any other. This bowlder has been found to extend in one direction at 
least thirty feet, and to have a width of at least fifteen feet. At one end, 
where some quarrying has been done, it has a thickness of eight feet, 
with “washed sand” below. It dips north-west, at a slight angle. Is 
surface is about six feet higher than the water of the Maumee. It lies 
twenty rods from the channel. Men, in “driving” logs down the river 
in spring-time, report rock in the bottom of the river near the place of 
the bowlder, and the river shows a decided ripple at that point. There 
are no black slate fragments along the river bank, nor in the river. It 
must be admitted that these facts point strongly to the probably undi- 
turbed condition of this Corniferous outcrop. Its position, however, with 
respect to the general trend of the strike of the formation, and especially 
with the outcrop at Antwerp, in Paulding county, is anomalous. It is 
wholly disregarded in the coloring of the accompanying geological map. 
While this exposure, being to the north of the supposed trend of the Cor- 
niferous, has an influence toward the movement of the colored Cornifer- 
ous belt several miles northward, the similar indications of a Corniferous, 
or Hamilton, area in the central portion of Paulding county (see report 
on that county) draw the area of the same formation toward the south. 

The Drift.—The Drift in Defiance county exhibits the most interesting 
characters. It can be described best by taking them in the following 
order : 


1. Hard-pan, or bowlder clay. 

2. Horizontal laminations of fine clay. 

3. Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel. 
4. Lacustrine, unstratified sand. 

5. The ridges. 


The hard-pan, or bowlder clay, which is spread out over most of the 
county, and rises to the surface, constituting the bulk of the Drift every 
where in the Fourth Geological District, also underlies those portion 
that are superficially covered with fine, horizontal, clay formations. It 
may be seen in the banks of the Maumee and the Auglaize at a gret 
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many places—indeed, every where that fresh-water sections of the Drift 
banks disclose their composition. It is not necessary to describe it here, 
as its characters have been fully detailed in many places. Where it is 
not overlain by the laminated, fine clay, as it is at Defiance, it forms a 
surface soil that, in level tracts, is rather clayey, with but little gravel. 
In more rolling districts, as in Milford, and the north-west portions of 
-Hickville and Farmer townships, it becomes not only gravelly, but 
«even stony. Perpendicular sections of it in such rolling districts often - 
z=how that it is largely composed of beds of obliquely stratified gravel and 
s=and, such beds also sometimes embracing stones and bowlders of con- 
s=siderable size. These beds of stratified gravel and sand are scattered 
© hrough the whole thickness of the deposit, but in most places are most 
=zm.bundant at or near the top. There is almost always a bed of a few 
=m. mches, or a few feet, of sand and gravel between it and the rock. Typi- 
«=al, gravelly soils that are based on this deposit prevail in Milford, 
E-lickville, and Farmer townships, as already mentioned. In most of 
“© Khe rest of the county, where this deposit forms the basis or subsoil, the 
3 wrnmediste surface is much changed by marshy and vegetable accumula- 
© ons, and the country is there known as Black Swamp, from the flatness 
za. md blackness of the surface. This constitutes by far the larger portion 
—#X the entire county. The ridge on which Williams Center is situated 
2.2 formed of this kind of Drift. 
Horizontal laminations of fine clay locally cover the foregoing hard- 
E> an clay, and in Defiance county sometimes show a thickness of fifteen 
Eee. This character may be seen on the north side of the Maumee, at 
fiance, and for five or six miles toward the west, where it becomes 
“>-werlain with a loose, sandy loam, which appears to be also marly, some- 
‘Ww hat resembling the alluvium of streams. In some places the finely 
=x minated clay seems to graduate into a sandy loam that constitutes the 
fourth condition of the Drift to be described. This may be particularly 
Sen along the Tiffin River, in Tiffin township. These laminations are 
Wr sually entirely free from stones. They graduate insensibly between 
‘Very fine sand and day. Their color is not an essential character—a 
Statement which is also true of all parts of the Drift. The original color 
Of the Drift seems to have been blue, and that color is seen at the depth 
Of ten or twenty feet below the surface in all cases, whether it be hard- 
Pan or stratified Drift. The region where this fine, laminated condition 
Of the surface of the Drift exists, is a belt from three to six miles wide, 
Tunning north and south through Defiance, Noble, and Tiffin townships. 
It lies apparently on the western half of this tier of towns. It has not 
been seen to extend on the east side of the Tiffin and Auglaize, except 
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in the immediate valley of the Maumee, and that nof east of the town 
line of Noble. 

Oblique and various strata of sand and gravel constitute a large por 
tion of the Drift, especially near the surface, in the most elevated por 
tions of the county, 7. e., in the north-western corner, embracing Milford 
township and a portion of Hickville and Farmer. This is no exception 
to the usual character of the Drift at those heights above Lake Erie. In 
north-western Ohio generally, however, this elevation is not reached so 
near the lake shore, but there is a broad sweep toward the south, passing 
into Indiana, of those features that characterize the Black Swamp. The 
Van Wert Ridge, which is the inner of the two ridges passing through 


Hickville and Farmer townships, is composed almost entirely of Drift 


of this kind. The same is true of the Belmore Ridge, which passes 
through Adams, Richland, and Highland townships. The latter, how- 
ever, is more subject to an overspreading of fine, lacustrine sand; this is 
particularly the case at Ayersville. Where the latter ridge crosses the 
Maumee River, about a mile above Independence, in Richland township, 
the extreme height of the left bank of the river, measured by Locke’s 
level, on the land of Charles Wilson, is seventy-nine feet two inches 
from the level of the water in the river, which is dammed back from 
Independence. The bank of the river appears to have been originally 
very gravelly throughout the most of this height, but it is now turfed 
‘ over, and supports a large orchard of apple trees. The ridge here rises 
several feet above the level of the surrounding country. 

Unstratified lacustrine sand is spread over the surface of some portions 
of the county. It lies usually in a sheet of a few inches or a few feet 
in thickness, but it also forms some very conspicuous ridges and knolls. 
This sand must not be confounded with that which lies in obliqué 
strata. It is distinguishable from that in being of a very uniform, fine 
grain. It is made up almost entirely of silica, while the sand referred 
to has grains of other minerals. The color is also usually different. This 
is generally yellowish, unless mixed with carbonaceous materials, whe? 
it is black, or has some shade of brown. The yellow tint comes from 3 
deposit of iron-rust, that exists as minute scales, or thin incrustations 
on the separate grains. When this lacustrine sand is so situated that it 
is not rapidly and exhaustively drained, it forms a very rich and easily 
tilled black loam. 

A sandy loam of this nature occurs at Brunersburg, and affords fin® 
wells at six to ten feet. It extends about half a mile toward the we 
but toward the north a similar surface characterizes the valley of the 
Tiffin as far as Evansport. This is the ancient alluvium of the Tiff, 
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and sometimes appears stratified. At Brunersburg it is confined to the 
west side of the creek, the east bank being high, and made up, near the 
top, of fine, laminated clay, but on the town line between Noble and 
Tiffin it extends about a mile east of the river, and is not distinguish- 
able from the lacustrine sand. West from Evansport the country is 
sandy for about two miles, when it begins to assume, and finally acquires 
entirely, the features of the Black Swamp. Continuing westward, there 
is no noticeable change till within about a mile and a half of Lick 
Creek, when a yellow color in the soil appears in occasional little mounds. 
These are followed by a slowly rising surface to Lick Creek. For a mile 
east of the creek the surface is quite gravelly and sandy, making, some- 
times, a fine loam, and sometimes a gravelly loam. This is, for the most 
part, black, but occasionally of a yellow color in spots of a few rods, such 
spots also being gravelly and loose, although a little elevated above the 
rest ef the surface. They appear not of the hard-pan type. Sometimes 
stones of a considerable size lie on the surface, but the most conspicuous 
element of the surface soil at this point is the gravel stones, although 
it also contains much sand. Wells pass through blue hard-pan below. 
The surface features present apparently the effect of a retiring beach 
line on the previously deposited hard-pan, the gravel resulting from the 
consequent washing out of the fine clay. In other places there seems 
to have been a tendency to accumulation; there the lacustrine sand is 
heaped up or spread out evenly. Here there seems to have been a ten- 
dency to carry away, due to currents setting one way or the other. A 
great many such places may be seen along the shores of Lake Huron, or 
any of the great lakes, where the beach “consists of aacumulating sand, 
and where the bottom is sandy and soft for half a mile or more from the 
thore, while in other places, perhaps at no great distance, the beach is 
Stavelly and stony with materials of northern origin. This all depends 
Upon the slope of the coast line, and the direction of the prevailing winds 
and currents. In the banks of Lick Creek the thickness of this loose 
deposit is seen to be about three feet. It passes below into typical hard- 
Pan Drift. About half a mile west of Lick Creek is a little eminence, 
having some of the aspects of a shoulder or bench, running north and . 
south. The soil also becomes less gravelly, having more the characters of 
& hard-pan soil. A great deal of this lacustrine sand lies on the gravel 
ridges in Highland and Richland townships. 

The ridges that cross Defiance county have been elsewhere named by 
the writer (see The Drift in North-western Ohio) in the following way: That 
which crosses Milford township, deflecting the St. Joseph River to Fort 
Wayne, has been called the St. Mary’s Ridge. It consists of a vast accu- 
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mulation of glacier Drift, mainly hard-pan, and has a width of five or 
six miles. Its inner margin forms the prominent ridge on which Wil- 
liams Center is situated, and which runs about a milé west of Hickville 
and Farmer Center. That on which Hickville and Farmer Center ar 
situated has been styled the Van Wert Ridge. It consists of gravel and 
sand in oblique stratification, rises from six to twelve feet, and is buts 
few rods in width. That which deflects the Auglaize and the Tiffin from 
flowing directly toward Lake Erie has been named the Blanchard Ridge, 
from the Blanchard River, which flows along its outer periphery for 8 
distance of about thirty miles. It is similar to the St. Mary’s Ridge 
both in width and composition. Its inner margin is very much like 
_ that of the St. Mary’s Ridge, and very often takes the name of ridge. It 
passes through Leipsic, in Putnam county. It is followed by the Belmore 
Ridge, which crosses Highland, Richland, and Adams townships, and is 
intersected by the Maumee near Independence. At Defiance the rock # 
struck at fifty feet. 

‚The following details will be of interest in respect to these ridges in 
Defiance county. The inner margin of St. Mary’s Ridge at William 
Center is prominent as a ridge of hard-pan Drift, rising abruptly on both 
sides to the height of about forty-four feet above the flat on the east. It 
has a rolling, diversified contour. The various gullies and channels cut 
in it by the erosion uf natural drainage show stones and bowlders embraced 
tightly within the clay, some of the latter being two and three feet in 
diameter. Wells get water at Williams Center in a five-foot bed of gravel 
eighteen to twenty-five feet below the surface. But when the blue 
hard-pan is penctrated, the water in the gravel on the rock rises from 
the depth of cighty or ninety feet quite to the surface, making valuable 
artesian wells. There is an important area of artesian wells just east of 
Williams Center. Along the east side of this ridge the Van Wert Ridge 
can be traced independently. It is about thirty feet lower. Mr. D. Hof 
man lives on this ridge at Williams Center. His cellar is dug in gravél 
and sand, depth of gravel unknown. A well at his barn, on the south 
side of this ridge, went through two feet of gravel at ten feet, with abul- 
dance of water, not artesian. Bowlders are strewn over this ridge at Mr. 
Huffman’s in great abundance. The shallow wells east of Williams Center 
throw up great quantities of quicksand. Hundreds of loads are said to have 
come out of Mr. Ensign’s. Wells at Farmer Center are about fifteen feet 
deep, with abundance of water. Near Williams Center bog ore is found in 
lumps on the inner side of the St. Mary’s Ridge. A short distance south of 
Williams Center this hard-pan ridge has more the form of shoulders of 
terraces in the general surface, there being little or no descent toward 
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the west, yet in some places between Farmer Center and Williams 
Center it has a marked descent both ways. At the former place there ig 
a half mile interval between this and the Van Wert Ridge, and the 
country is generally somewhat broken. The Van Wert Ridge is easily 
discernible at this point in but few places. Between Defiance and 
Independence the Maumee River shows two terraces besides the flood- 
plain, the height of the bank being about equally divided between them. 
The upper terrace, or that which furnishes the ascent to the level of the 
country, does not accompany this river further than Independence, but 
ems to merge into the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge, and 
thence to strike off in opposite directions at right angles from the river, 
while a little further east the gravelly Belmore Ridge rises and accom- 
panies it toward the north and south. This terraced condition of the 
Maumee is not seen at- any other place below this point. It is, however, 
Seen at Fort Wayne, and for a few miles below, where the river crosses 
the St. Mary’s Ridge. In the same manner, there the upper bench strikes 
&w ay from the river and forms the inner margin of the St. Mary's Ridge. 
On the N. E. + section 24, Defiance, in the bank of a little ravine known 
8S Sulphur Hollow, a section of the Drift was seen, as follows: 


No. 1. Sandy loam, forming the surface soil 


se secsee cas ceneeceee coseeees seceeencs 4 ft. 
2. Fine, laminated clay ......... .cccescs cocsesces cosees cscees conscases sonne soees 6 “ 
“ 3. Bluish-brown hard-pan, containing gravel, stones, and small 
bowlders that are scratched as if glaciated, very hard, and 
COMPA Ct..... sececceces soscccecs concscses sesces snnune epesee cocses saseenes Seaescees 4 “ 
“ 4. Fine sand in distinct, oblique stratification ; seen, about ......... 8“ 
Total 


Between Defiance and the S. E. + section 30, in Richland, the surface 
12 Clayey, high, and somewhat gravelly when not covered with lake sand. 
For about a mile out from Defiance the soil is quite fine, and is appar- 
ently of the nature of the “beeswax soil” already mentioned. The ridge, 
in section 28, Richland, is thirty feet high, with a conspicuous descent 

into a flat, having the Black Swamp features, in both directions. This 

tidge here is considerably enlarged by lake sand, and doubtless lay as a 

sand-bar, where waves broke in high winds when the lake had suffi- 

ciently retired. This is the Belniore Ridge. There are two ridges of 
gravel, each like the Belmore Ridge, running south from the Maumee to 

Ayersville, and further cast. About Ayersville they are covered with 
sand, and roads cross from one to the other on ridges of sand. This has 
given the idea that the divergence is there, the sand not being distin- 
guishable from the gravel. The outer one of these two ridges runs io. 


28 
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Leipsic. It constitutes in many places a true gravel ridge, and in 
others is made up of hard-pan. In the latter case it is a bench, facing 
toward the north and north-east, instead of a ridge, and forms the con- 
tinuance of the upper terrace of the Maumee River noticed between De 
fiance and Independence. To distinguish it from others, it has been 
called the inner margin of the Blanchard Ridge. The inner ridge runs 
to Belmore. It is constant, and about five to ten feet above the common 
surface. It uniformly has a descent in both directions, at least as far 
east as New Bavaria. | 

In following this ridge toward the Maumee from Ayersville, it is found 
to be occasionally covered with sand. A very distinct and prominent 
sand ridge, on which a road is located, diverges from it, running on te 
ward the river, nearly parallel. The gravel ridge gradually becomes 
lower, and when the sand is reached the road forks, one branch going 
due north on the section line, and the other following the direction d 
the sand, the real ridge having so dwindled as not to control the location 
of the road. It was found impossible to trace the Belmore Ridge further 
north toward the Maumee than section 34, Highland, although it re 
appears on the north side of the river. Near there the main road leave 
the Belmore Ridge and unites with the outer ridge on the south lined 
section 28. The cross-ridge of sand from Ayersville strikes the Belmor 
Ridge on section 1, Highland. 

Wells and Springs.—In order to investigate the Drift and its phenomets, 
considerable information was gathered concerning the common and arte 
sian wells of the county, some of which present very interesting phe 
nomena. There are a great many artesian wells in the county that de 
pend entirely upon the arrangement of the impervious portions of the 
Drift for their constant supplies. The water of these wells is of the 
best and most wholesome kind. They are most numerous in Farmeh 
Mark, Washington, and Hickville townships, on the east side of the 
Van Wert Ridge. The facts gathered are shown in the following tab" 
lated list of wells. It is not supposed that all of the artesian wells of 
the county are here named. The facts demonstrate the same generil 
conclusion as in other counties in north-western Ohio, viz., that the om 
fining stratum for these artesian wells is a thickness of ‘blue clsy” 
reaching sometimes nearly or quite one hundred feet, and constitute 
the great bulk of the Drift itself. 
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|G00d water, hard. 





sand; 5 it. sandy 


loam... 





Yellow clay and 
hard-pan 





No water. 


In the bottoms of 






20 On the roel 


| Tiflin Creek. 
28 | Clay and gravel .... In Maumee bot- 
| toms. 
40 lessens | Sulphur. 








8 ft. blue gravelly 
clay, 4 ft. sand... 





| Good water rises 

from gravel 15 

feet. 

56 | Hard-pan bottom ; 
fine clay on top... 

0 | 8ft. sand and clay, 
2'ft. fine clay... 


Tube driven ........ 


Water in gravel. 


Good water in 
gravel. 

IW ‘ater stands 3 
ft. from surf'ce. 


Good water. 





Clay 7 ft.; 
and gravel 3 ft.; 
blue clay 80 ft... 






Water only at 10 
i ft. Struck the 
' black slate. 





| Water at 60 feet.... Sulphur water on 
i | striking the 
| black slate, 

5 | Water at 23 feet! 

| and at 45 fect..... On the ridge, 

1 "Good water. 








n 
82 | Clay with gravel ! 
ft; sand 5 ft; | 

with gravel 
clay i 
more gravel 40! 
ft.; gravel and | 
sand 4 ft ... 











Water at 18 ft, at 

38 ft., and at 80 
1 ft. Rises to 15 
| ft. of top. 





*A half dozen within the circuit of a mile are 56 to 66 feet, water standing 4 to 10 


feet of the ton. 
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G.I. Tomlinson | Williams Center 
(not on ridge) | 110 .....| 110 
Benj, Hoffman...| Williams Center 
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water. 
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Artesian at ft 
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| tesian, 
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* Three or four others near Mr. Tomlinson’s strike gravel at about the ame depth 
All artesian. 
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Elischa Tharp .... | Sec. 12, Farmer] 18 |......| 18 | Surface soil 2 ft.; 
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u od 48 |...... 48| Blue clay and 
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Sec. 11, Farmer | 50 5 | 
Hickville .........| 77 .| West side ridge. 
Sec. 23, Farmer .| Artesian. 
Farmer Center. 2 .| Good water. 
Sec. 18, Wash | | 
IngtOn.e een] i ..| Artesian. Water 








= only at 34 ft. 
W.M. Powell..../Sec. 19, Wash-| | 


ington... 
Aug Haase...) 0 © 
Dr-X. Hartshorn| Georgetown 





Artesian. 
Artesian at 78 ft. 





- MeCulloch 
Win. Donnelly... “ 














MATERIAL RESOURCES. 


For common red brick there is plenty of good clay in Defiance county. 
The following establishments for its manufacture were noted in the sur- 
"ey of the county: 


Joseph Chalat, Defiance ..... 
— ‘Trompe, “ 

Booth & Aldrich, “ 
Enoch Randall, Farmer Center... 
Mr. Fitz Charles, $. W. } section 21, Milford 








A very hard, dark-blue limestone is burned for quicklime by Andrew 
lz, N. E. } section 9, Defiance. Three cords of mixed wood are required 
re for calcining one hundrcd bushels, at a cost of one dollar and fifty 
ts per cord. The lime, which is very strong, and of a gray color, 
ghs seventy-two and a half pounds per bushel, and retails at the kiln 
wenty-five cents. It is said to be somewhat hydraulic. This is the 
*lime-kiln in Defiance county. 
ır building stone Defiance county depends on the Oriskany sandstone 
tied ‘at several places further down the Maumee River, and upon the 
loe quarry, in Paulding county. The blue limestone of the Au- 
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glaize, although exactly the same as that at Sandusky, has not been de- 
veloped in north-western Ohio. It is used in the basement of the new 
court-house at Defiance, but was imported from Sandusky for that pur- 
pose. The most of the stone used in this building is from Charloe. 
There is also some stone in it from Chicago (not Niagara), used as 
keystones in arches. When dressed, this is of a white (more cheerful) 
color than the Charloe stone, but on the ground it is light blue, or gray, 
streaked with bituminous films. It appears a little impure, or earthy. 
The ornamental cut-stone is mostly from Charloe. In the foregoing 
pages a number of exposures of the blue limestone favorable for open- 
ing valuable quarries in Defiance county have been mentioned. These 
occur in the Auglaize, about the mouth of Powell’s Creek. 

The “Auglaize cement” is manufactured by Mr. E. H. Gleason, $.E.} 
section 34, Defiance, from the black slate. This cement has already been 
mentioned in the first volume, in giving the geology of Marion county. 
Mr. Gleason continues the manufacture. He uses the lowest seventeen 
feet of the formation. Immediately below the black slate is a very hard 
limestone, struck in a well drilled by Mr. Gleason, but abandoned after 
several hours’ labor with very little effect. The stone is burned ata red 
heat for six or eight hours, when it is ground by steam. The lime bas 
been used in various ways, and seems to afford very satisfactory results. 
The greatest natural wealth of this county lies undoubtedly in the strong 
and fertile soil with which the greater part of it is furnished. There is 
also an area of a hundred and seventy-thousand acres of heavy forest, 
which supplies material for ship-building and for the manufacture of s 


number of domestic articles. Hard-wood logs are floated down the Mau 
mee to Toledo. 


REPORT ON SECOND DISTRICT. 


BY E. B. ANDREWS. 


Pror. J. S. NEWBERRY, Chief Geologist: 


Dear Sir—I herewith transmit to you my report of labors in the Second Geolog- 
cal District. The counties within the Coal Measures reported upon are Washington, 
Noble, Monroe, and the southern portions of Guernsey and Belmont. My assistant 
in 1872 was Mr. W. B. Gilbert, and in 1873 Mr. William Holden. Both of these gen 


tlemen have done most excellent work. 

Very truly yours, . 
E. B. ANDREWS. 
CoLumsus, October 15, 1874. 


CHAPTER L. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


DRIFT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


The Drift in the Second District may be divided into two classes—the 
original Drift, composed of bowlders, gravel, etc., often found on high ' 
ground in the north-western part of the district, and the modified valley 
Drift, constituting terraces along certain streams. 

The first is a part of the general outspread of drift found throughout 
all the northern and north-western States, and popularly known as the 

Drift. It is found over the whole of the north-western portion of the 
Second District, and along the hills bordering the Hocking River, some 
distance below Lancaster. Scattered bowlders have been found in the 
Western part of Vinton county. South of the Ohio River a considerable 
rea covered with Drift is found near Ashland, Boyd county, Kentucky. 
This was first observed by Sidney S. Lyon, of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey. Here the Drift is pretty high in the hills, perhaps two hundred 
feet above the low water of the Ohio. 

The eastern limit of the Drift is a line running nearly north-east and 
%u th-west through Muskingum, Perry, Fairfield, and western edge of Vin- 
ton counties. If, however, we take the Kentucky deposit into the account, 
the line will be almost a north and south one. A single quartzite bowl- 
der was found in Washington county, on a ridge between the Muskingum 
River and Duck Creek, about three hundred feet above the former stream. 
This bowlder may have been taken from the valley Drift on the banks 
of the Muskingum, and carried to the top of the ridge by human agency. 

The bowlders of the gencral Drift are often found on very high ground, 
ftom two hundred to three hundred feet above the principal valleys. In 

me regions they are quite numerous, and very large. In the vicinity 
of Lancaster they are found at elevations two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred feet above the Hocking River. On the slopes, and near the top 
of Mt. Pleasant (an old river hill, with bold cliffs on the western and 
northern sides), on the high ground between Lancaster and Rushville, 
andon the high lands on the west, which divide the waters of the Hock- 
ing and Scioto rivers, large bowlders are abundant. Many are also 
found in valleys which contain no modified or valley Drift. Over the 
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whole region they have evidently been dropped in a very miscellaneous 
way, as if from floating icebergs. 

The largest bowlder seen in the Second District is in a valley abouts 
mile north-east of Lancaster. It is where it could not have been brought | 
by any motive force acting in the immediate valley of the Hocking. 
High hills lie to the northward. An approximate measurement gave 
eighteen feet for its larger and sixteen feet for its smaller diameter. 
Smaller bowlders are not uncommon in the neighborhood, and one mess 
uring seven by five feet is seen almost on the top of Mt. Pleasant, or 
about two hundred and fifty feet above the large bowlder just referred , 
which lies near the base of the hills. The bowlders of this region show 
all the lithological characters of northern bowlders, being granite, 
quartzites, ctc. Over the more western portion of the Drift area in th 
Second District we find more or less gravel on the high grounds, but & 
ward the extreme eastern limit of the Drift no gravel has been observed 

In the Hocking valley, and probably over a very considerable portio 
of the Second District, there is found in the low grounds a blue clay 2 
which bowlders are occasionally seen. This clay is variable in thick 
ness. It is sometimes only two or three feet thick, and, indeed, it # 
often not found at all. There is proof that in some places channels wer 
cut through it, and much of it carried away, after deposition by currents | 
of water during the Drift era. I have never seen any of this clay updo | 
the hills within the Drift areas. In this blue clay are remains of anciett 
vegetation in the form of trunks, roots, limbs, and twigs of trees, generally 
remarkably well preserved. In some localities nearly every deep well 
vealed fragments of such vegetation. The wood is apparently allied # 
the cypress of the lower Mississippi valley. It was buried by the med 
brought in by the waters in the earlier portion of the Drift era. In the 
valleys of the Second District this Drift clay seldom, if ever, rests upd 
the rock bottum, but upon what I suppose to be the old alluvial sands and 
clays of the pre-glacial period. Above the Drift clay are the gravel and 
bowlders of the modified Drift, or terrace Drift, which were not deposited 
until long after the deposition of the Drift clay. We have thus tm 
features of the original Drift—the gravel and bowlders scattered up 
the higher grounds, and the Drift clay found in the low valleys. 

The Valley or Terrace Drift.—This is simply the sand, gravel, and 
smaller bowlders brought down the leading valleys and distributed along 
the banks in great sand-flats and gravel-bars. The materials in all 
cases come from the general Drift, except such as would naturally com 
from the valleys and adjacent hill-sides, and become intermixed wit 
the rest. In the terraces of the Muskingum valley we find pebbles dl 
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coal and of the sandrock of the Coal Measures, all evidently of home 
origin. The pebbles of coal could not have traveled far—the material 
is too soft to endure the friction and rough usage of a long journey. 
The Drift terraces are found along the Ohio, Muskingum, Licking, 
Hocking, and Scioto rivers, but on no others in the Second District. 
These are the only streams whose sources lie within the area of the gencral 
Drift, and, consequently, the only ones which could obtain the materials 
needed for true Drift terraces. These terraces have been more or less 
wasted and reduced in height since they were formed, but eighty feet 
above the stream is about the elevation of those best preserved. Being 
dry and easily drained, they afford desirable locations for the towns and 
Villages of the present inhabitants, as they did for the Mound-builders, 
whose finest works are generally upon them. Zanesville, Marietta, Lan- 
caster, Gallipolis, Ironton, Portsmouth, and other towns of less size, are 
built wholly or in part on Drift terraces. The Ironton terrace has more 
Clay mixed with the sand than is usual. The terrace on which a part of 
the city of Lancaster is built, the new and beautiful court-house having 
& commanding site on the summit, is one of the old Drift gravel banks. 
It isfrom seventy-five to eighty feet above the present bed of the Hocking 
iver. We have now only a remnant of the original terrace, for the 
Waters have swept around in rear of it, and left only an insular hill in 
the broad fertile valley. On the southern edge of the present hill the 
Gravel is very coarse. This gravel at some points is found to be cemented 
together by curbonate of lime, and a stratum of coarse pudding-stone has 
been formed, which is used for rock-work, ferneries, ice-houses, ete., 
Where picturesque effects are desired. A similar pudding-stone ix found 
in a Drift terrace a few miles below Logan. 

Marietta is built on a large and beautiful terrace, formed at the conflu- 
ence of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers. It is composed of sand and 
gtavel, the sand in some places fine enough for molders’ use. The gravel 
is often quite coarse, and contains pebbles of considerable size. In the 
south-eastern portion of the terrace, where it is crossed by Putnam strect, 
there is a well-defined horizontal layer of fine blue clay, which indicates 
that at one time the currents of the two streams were of such equal level 
and equal force as to fourm an eddy of still water, from which the fine 
Clay sediment was deposited. 

The terraces at Columbus and vicinity are broader than the usual val- 
ley terraces, and constitute a part of a far wider outspread of Drift mate- 
fals in the more flat country to the north The transition from the val- 
ley Drift to the general northern Drift, as it has been distributed and 
arranged by water, is almost imperceptible. Perhaps the same aqueous 
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action which carried southward Drift materials and left them in terraces 
along the streams, modified to some extent the old Drift, giving it a some 
what terraced character. 

There is in the Second District another and very distinct system of 
terraces found on streams emptying into the larger streams bordered by 
true Drift terraces. They may be called back-water terraces. When in 
the Ohio, Muskingum, Hocking, etc., rivers, the water in the Drift era stood 
eighty or ninety feet higher than ut present, the back-watcr would et 
back up all the tributaries. In this still water the sand and sediment 
brought down these tributaries were depoisted, or, in other words, the still 
water arcas were silted up, as mill-ponds often are. When afterward the 
main streams gradually fell to their present level, these affluents cut 
through the back-water beds and carried-away much of the soft materials, _ 
but left in many places fringing terraces, which tell very plainly how they 
were formed. In these back-water terraces we find no true Drift sand and 
gravel. The beds are entirely of home origin. Such terraces I have seen 
on the Little Scioto River, above its junction with the Ohio at Scio 
ville, on Duck Creek, and on the Little Muskingum River, in Washing 
ton county, and on Sunday Creek, in Athens county. Ihave no doubt 
they are to be found on a large number of streams. 

When we carry back the study of our surface geology to the period 
immediately antecedent to the Drift, we find that all the leading valleys 
had been eroded by the same system of surface drainage which now er 
ists. The general surface features of the whole State were the same # 
now. The Scioto, Hocking, and Licking rivers drain by their upp? 
waters much of the central and level portions of the State, a region now 
thickly covered with a mantle of Drift materials. They drained the 
same area before the era of the Drift. The Drift agencies could not have 
planed down or essentially modified this upper flat country to any apple 
ciable extent—thev merely covered it with debris. The same reas 
ing applies to the northern slope of the State. The Cuyahoga River, fot 
example, had, as shown by Dr. Newberry in Vol. I.,in his report on Cuyt 
hoga county. eroded a very deep channel, which was subsequently filled 
with Drift. This stream flowed northward into a deep valley now octt: 
pied by Lake Erie and by the Drift clays which form its bed. Similar val 
levs and channels of streams emptying into the Lake were doubtless filled 
by the Drift. These facts furnished by Dr. Newberry tend to show that 
the surface features of the State were essentially the same before the Drift 
era as now. The clays, gravel, and bowlders of that period were laid 
down upon a surface already brought into its present form and contouf 
by agencies at work during an indefinite period antecedent to the Drift 
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era. So far as I have observed, the work done by the Drift ageney itself 
in sculpturing the rock surfaces of Ohio has been almost infinitessimally 
small. With the valley of the Ohio River and its tributaries on the 
Southern slope of the State before tne Drift era as now, and with the 
great northern depression, or valley, now filled by Lake Erie, and the 
&treams draining the northern slope into it as now, there was little for 
the Drift forces to do except to scatter over an old surface its various ma- 
terials of clays, bowldera, etc. Doubtless wherever there were rock sur- 
faces exposed, these forces, whatever they may have been, acted as a file 
Or sand-paper upon wood already carved, to smooth down many of the 
Minor asperities, and the tool-marks remain at various points on the 
Srmoothed or striated rocks. 

The larger streams in the Second District had at some time antecedent 
to the Drift era large portions of their beds deeper than now, as shown 
by wells and borings. They had at no time beds of uniform depth and 
Slope, the softer rock strata over which they flowed being more readily 
eroded than the harder. From this cause there would be formed pools 
Separated by ripples or waterfalls. The ancient pools are now filled with 
alluvial materials, excepting where we find the Drift clay, and the latter, 

80 far as I have observed, seldom, if ever, rests directly upon the bed-rock, 
but upon sand or gravel. The harder rocks were where the ancient 
rapids or falls are now sometimes seen, and constitute the present bed- 
rock of the streams. The Ohio River now flows upon a solid rock floor 
at Letart Falls, in Meigs county, and such bed-rocks are reported by the 
United States engineers, who have carefully investigated the Ohio River 
With reference to the improvement of its navigation. Similar rock beds 
are found in the Muskingum and Hocking rivers. The following facts 
have been obtained through the eourtesy of E W. Sprague, Esq.,of Low- 
ell, Washington county, who was connected with the construction of the 
slack-water improvement of the Muskingum River: “At Marietta, at 
the east end of the dam, the solid rock was found twenty-four feet below 
the low-water mark, but no rock at all was found under the western two- 
thirds of the dam. At Devol’s the dam is built on ‘red soap-stone,’ no 
harder rock appearing, except near the lock at the east end.” This soap- 
Stone is a common red clay shale found in the upper Coal Measures. At 
Lowell the dam is “on rock, but when we go above or below, the rock 
disappears on one side of the river or the other.” At Beverly “the dam 
at the east end is built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to 
the depth of sixty feet.” “At Luke Chute the lock and east end of dam 
are built on rock, but at the west end no rock is found to the depth of 
eighty feet.” “At Windsor the dam is built on soap-stone bottom, no 
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rock (1. e., hard rock) appearing, except near the lock.” At McConnels 
ville the dam is built upon a “soft, shelly rock.” At Rokeby “no rock 
was found, and the dam is built upon a sand foundation. At Taylore 
ville the dam is built upon the bed-rock of the river. At Zanesville the 
dam is upon the bed-rock. AtSymmes Creek the dam and lock are on 
soap-stone at the east end, but no rock was found at the west end within 
a depth of sixty feet.” 

The Muskingum and Licking rivers, at their junction at Zanesville, 
flow upon the hard, stratified rocks, the most important of which is a foe 
siliferous limestone. Under Putnam IIill we see the rock strata extend- 
ing bencath the water. About a half a mile below, on the east sided 
the Muskingum, we find the stratified rocks also extending out under 
the river. It is, however, quite possible that the Licking once had s 
deeper channel east of the present one, and united with the Muskingum 
much higher up the latter stream, and from that point the united 
streams flowed under the present site of the city, coming into the exis 
ing channel down toward the lower lock on the canal. If this were, 
the Drift gravel choked up this old channel, and both streams flow now 
upon the marginal rock platform which was once the western shore. 

The falls of the Hocking, at Logan, are in a hard conglomerate—the 
top of the Waverly conglomerate—while east of the falls the alluvial 
sands extend down lower than the surface of the rock at the falls At 
these falls there are many pot-holes. In a mining shaft sixty feet deep,s 
mile or two above Salina, in the immediate valley of the Hocking, the 
usually heavy sandrock over the coal was found to be eroded, leaving 
only a very few fect of it, and in a drift-way from the bottom of the 
shaft a pot-hole extending through the sandrock into the coal seam wa 
struck.. In the explorations considerable quantities of buried wood were 
found. -The erosion of the rock and the pot-hole would indicate that in 
the pre-glacial time there had been at this point falle or rapids. The 
shaft revealed nothing but alluvium in penetrating to the sandrock, 10 
true Drift materials being found. In a well near this shaft the lower 
jaw of a mammoth was found sixteen feet below the surface. Before the 
Drift, we may reasonably believe that the larger streams of south-eastem 
Ohio showed exactly the same inequality in their beds that would natt 
rally be made by streams of considerable current passing over etrata d 
unequal hardness, and exactly such as has been made by the Kanawhs 
and other streams in similar geological formations south of the Ohio, iD 
West Virginia, and beyond the region of the Drift. There were ledges 
of hard strata crossing the channels and making falls and rapids, while 
below were pools of varying depth, partially filled with sand and mud. 
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‘his I suppose to be the law of erosion in rocks of unequal hardness, and 
as innumerable illustrations. | 

Any elevation of the continent would not tend to change this law, 
Ithough such elevation is required for the explanation of the erosion of 
hannels and of bays now below the level of the sea. But inland, and in 
egions so high that the streams could not be affected by any back or 
ead-water, the drainage has always been the same as now. The erosion 
f the pools in the softer rocks would, after a time, reach its maximum, 
nd the pools would gradually fill up with sand and mud, and then the 
hief erosion would be on the hard strata of the intervening ledges, re- 
lucing them slowly to the common level of the bed of the stream, to be 
wvered in time with alluvial materials. In our larger streams only a 
few of the old rock barriers are now to be seen, but there are doubtless 
large numbers which are covered with only a few fect of sand or mud. 

The work of erosion in southern Ohio has been going on ever since the 
Carboniferous era, and it has been, consequently, very great. Standing 
on the summit of one of our high hills, we may look for miles across in- 
tervening valleys to some distant knob, and realize that by the slow pro- 
cess of surface drainage the rock strata which once connected the two 
points have been removed. The tops of anticlinals, such as the Newell’s 
Run uplift in Washington county, have also been removed by the same 
slow agencies. A few miles south of the Ohio River, in West Virginia, 
the continuation of the Newell’s Run anticlinal ridge was once a narrow 
mountain a thousand feet high above the present streams. It has been 
eroded away, leaving hills no higher than the others in the neighborhood, 
and these are intersected in all directions by valleys. 

In these ancient valleys of southern Ohio, and doubtless over the hills 
ss well, there was a growth of vegetation, and trunks and branches of 
trees indicate a forest growth. These remains are found both in the 
alluvial materials at very considerable depths, and also in the blue clays 
ofthe Drift. It is, however, improbable that these valleys were ever 
ocupied by moving glaciers, for such glaciers would entirely sweep 
away all the local vegetation. The short, sharp curves of many of these 
Valleys would apparently entirely prevent any glacial motion in such 
dep and crooked river beds. In the subsidence by which the land was 
lowered so that the waters could bring in and deposit as sediment the 
blue clays, the overthrow and burial of the old forest trees of the valleys 
took place. This was the first work of the Drift period, as recorded in 
wuth-eastern Ohio. These waters were connected with a great northern 
ubsidence, and in the waters of this sea was floating northern ice, from 
rhich bowlders were dropped into the same mud, which buried the old 
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vegetation. The Drift gravel terraces which often overlie the blue clays 
were formed long afterwards. The subsidence increased so that the 
waters in the Second District were several hundred feet—probably not less 
than five hundred feet—above the present level of Lake Erie, as shown by 
the heights of the bowlders on the hills. A few facts would indicate a 
somewhat deeper submergence than this. There is no proof that at any 
time was there in the Second District any great continuous sheet of 
glacier ice. There is no general planing off of the rocks, but every 
where among the hills where the northern bowlders are most abundant, 


are projecting knobs or outliers of soft rocks, which would naturally be. 


an easy prey to such a destructive force as would be exerted by the 
movement of a vast glacier. Fine exhibitions of such outlying knobs 
and cliffs of suft sandstone rock are seen on the high table-land west of 


Lancaster dividing the waters of the Hocking and Scioto rivers. The ' 


Drift sea was around these small knobs, for all about are Drift bowldern 
and gravel. ‘The small knobs could not have survived the abrading 
power of a great glacial sheet moving on irresistibly from the north 
At the time of the greatest submergence, all, or very nearly all, of the 
Second District was below the water, and at that time no local glaciers 
were possible; but such glaciers would be possible both during the 
progress of the subsidence and that of the emergence. I have, however, 
found no strise upon any rock surfaces in the Second District. These, 
however, if made, would hardly remain in the soft rocks of the Waverly 
or of the Coal Measures, which ure readily disintegrated under atmoe 
pheric influences. If found, however, they might have been made by 
the iec-rafts where they ground along the bottom or impinged against the 
slopes of the hills, or by the movements of shore ice. Pres. Orton reports 
such glacial striw in the high lands west of the Scioto, in Highland 
county, which he considers the work of a great continuous northera 
glacier. The great current in which the great ice-rafts floated appears 
to have moved in a southerly direction a little west of south, the vastern 
limit being in the western part of Muskingum county, and Ashland, on 
the Ohio River. East of this general line I have found but a single 
bowlder on high ground, that in Washington county. This line was not 
the eastern limit of the water, but the limit of the floating ice. 

The Drift phenomena of the Second District connect themselves, with 
out any pereeptible change, with those of the great general Drift of the 
North There is nothing wanting except striation of surface rocks, and 
these may have once existed. Local glaciers on the highest unsubmerged 
lands, the moving ice-rafts, and doubtless vast quantities of shore ice, 
may well explain the striw and their varying directions, The Drift 
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period was of immense duration, and the great northern currents, with 
their floating icebergs, with loads of debris from northern regions, would 
in time be able to cover the bottom of the shallow sea with the matcrials 
we now find, and arranged as we now find them. All geologists agree 
in the belief in a submergence of the land, the only difference of opinion 
being in. regard to the question whether prior to such submergence there 
had been spread over the whole North a vast and continuous glacier. To 
Such a vast contirental glacier is attributed by some the mighty work 
of giving shape and configuration to all the surface within its range, 
reducing mountains and hills to plains, and digging out the basins of 
lakes sometimes to depths even below the level of the ocean. We 
have already seen that in the Second District there is no evidence that 
the pre-glacial or ante-drift surface was essentially different from what 
itnow is. If there were a climate so arctic in character as to allow of 
the extension of a sheet of ice immensely thick almost to the Ohio River, 
we should expect that the same cold climate would necessitate glaciation 
inthe Alleglany Mountains but a short distance south of the Ohio, where 
no traces of glaciers have been found. The average altitude of the Alle- 
ghany range is 3,000 feet. If, on the other hand, the cold were produced 
by marine currents coming down from the arctic region, it would have 
the sharp lim}tations characteristic of such currents at the present day. 
tt is doubted by many geologists of high authority whether we have, 
even in Greenland and in the antarctic regions, any thing now corre- 
ponding to such a widely-extending glacier. There are glaciers in these 
lar regions occupying the valleys sloping to the sea, but not one uni- 
‘wersal glacier. If this is true, there is no analogy for such a vast glacier 
zus is claimed, except such as may be found in local glaciers like those of 
Che Alps, and such local glaciers are freely admitted to have existed on 
the higher grounds adjacent to the icy northern currents. 

If, again, the cold were so great and so wide-spread as the whole gla- 
Ciation of so large a part of the northern continent would call for, whence 
the heat for evaporating the moisture to be condensed by the cold into 
the snow and ice of the great glacial mantle? Prof. Tyndall has forcibly 
Suggested this difficulty. 

Again, what force or vis a tergo could have been exerted to impel the vast 
Slacier across the great valley of the lakes, and up and over the high ground 
tothesouth? In all recorded movements of glaciers the ice is carried down 
Slopes, so that gravity, if not positively aiding, could not retard the move-. 
Ment. If a glacial sheet extended into southern Ohio, it must have passed 
Over the vast distance from the high lands (now reported to be only 1,500: 
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feet high, which is not as high as the highest lands of the Ohio water- 
shed, as reported by Dr. Newberry) between the lakes and Hudson’s Bay, 
across a general depression, in which lie the lakes, and up over the water 
shed dividing the waters of the lakes and the Ohio River. The Duke of 
Argyll, President of the Geological Society of London, has well said in 
his recent annual address: “We know that the descent of a glacier, even 
down the steep declivities of Mont Blanc, is retarded by such an enor 
mous amount of friction that the coherence of its substance is overcome; 
the base of it is, as it were, torn from its superincumbent mass, and the 
progress of the base is reduced to one-half of the rate at which the sur 
face moves. We know that this is the result in a case where the fore 
of gravity is at its maximum, and none of its momentum has been lost. 
We know, also, that in no part of the existing world is the phenome 
‘non presented of ice streams moving for great distances even over ler 
ground, still less ascending steep gradients, and this, too, at a great dis 
tance from the declivities which give impetus to forward motion. * * * 
I can not help thinking that there is a fundamental fallacy in compar 
ing the movement of ice masses down the slopes of a mountain with aay 
movement of such masses which is possible on level ground or sgain# 
opposing slopes. In the one case gravity is an assisting, in the other 
case it is a resisting, force. In the one case, the heavier the mass of ice 
the easier and faster will be its.motion; in the other case, every addi 
tional ton must add to the difficulty of effecting movement. In the one 
case, thrust and gravity act together; in the other case, thrust must act 
alone, with gravity and friction to counteract it. * * * * It would 
be altogether illogical to suppose that because these molecular change 
(by variations of tempcrature acting on the molecular structure of the 
ice) are able to overcome friction when they are powerfully assisted by 
the gravity of the mass lying on a steep slope, therefore they are equally 
able to overcome friction with no such assistance from gravity, but, 00 
the contrary, with gravity exerting all its force in favor of rest and 
against motion of any kind.” 

In Canada and along the old sea margin, as at Portland,.Maine, the 
Drift clays contain marine shells of existing arctic forms. Principal 
Dawson, of Montreal, who has:studied the Drift phenomena of Cansds 
with rare ability and painstaking, has enumerated from the Drift, d 
plants, 10 species; radiata, 24; mollusca, 140; articulata, 26; and verte 
brata, chiefly fishes, 5. In the West no marine forms, so far as I know, 
have been found in our Drift clays, but I doubt whether the search has 
been sufficiently extensive and minute. Plants, however, are not um 
common. The living marine forms dredged from the depths of Lake 
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Superior indicate that at one time the lakes may have been filled with 
salt water from the arctic regions. 

The terraced valley Drift is known to extend far down the Ohio River. 
Profs, E. W. Hilgard and F. V. Hopkins, in their geological researches 
in the lower Mississippi valley, find in the Orange sand a wide out-spread 
of gravel, pebbles, and occasionally small bowlders, which they connect 
with the Drift of the northern States. Prof. Hopkins quotes the fact 
of the elevation at which bowlders were found on high lands in the 
Second Geological District of Ohio, as reported in the Report for 1869, as 
showing that if these bowlders were transported by floating ice-rafts, as 
he believed, and not by a vast, continuous northern glacier, the whole 
district of the lower Mississippi was submerged in the Drift era, and by 
these submerging waters the Drift materials he finds in the South could 
readily have been transported. He gives a table of the elevations of the 
higher lands in the path of such a great southern current to prove 
that such high lands have all been beneath the water, and so were not 
insuperable barriers to such a current. 

Prof. Hilgard writes: “The gravel is composed of northern rocks dis- 
peeed in belts, of which one occupies the main axis of the embayment, 
while others mark outlets now closed; and the extensive denudation and 
wiolent plowing up of the more ancient formations clearly prove the 
©ccurrence of an immense flow of waters southward, which, in the main 
Channels, moved pebbles of many pounds weight, while between them 

Che deposition of the finer materials took place in the more quiet waters. 
‘That these events were not of a local character, that, on the contrary, 
the phenomena observed in the southern States are but the necessary 
Consequences and complements of the Drift phenomena of the North, 
hardly requires discussion; but it is time that these facts were more gen- 
rally understood and taken into the account by American geologists, 
nd that the Ohio should cease to be proclaimed as the southern limit of 
the Drift.” . 

Westward of the State of Ohio the Drift is found in most of the west- 
©rn States. The State of Iowa I have crossed on four different east and 
West lines of railroad, and examined a large number of railroad cuts, 
&nd every where I find evidences of Drift deposited and arranged by the 
ction of currents of water. Similar Drift phenomena appear under the 
“Bluff” formation in the north-western part of Missouri, as reported by 
| Prof. G. C. Broadhead in the recent report of the geological survey of 
; that State. These many facts attest the submergence of a vast area, and 
*@onubtless for a vast period of time, during which the bowlders and for- 
‚Sign rocks were brought in, and the bottom of the comparatively shallow 
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sea was subject to such changes as currents and grounding ice would 
naturally produce. Further north, in higher latitudes of the continent, 
there were doubtless many glaciers, and these may have moved in the 
same channels for such long periods of time as to have performed a very 
considerable work of erosion in deep furrows and strie. 


CHAPTER LI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


This county is situated upon the Ohio River, the river constituting its 
ıthern and eastern boundary. It is bounded on the north by the coun- 
8 of Monroe, Noble, and Morgan, and on the west by Morgan and 
hens. It is divided into two proximately equal parts by the Mus- 
ıgum River, which, entering the county in the north-west corner, 
ws, with many windings, in a general south-east direction, and enters 
> Ohio at Marietta. 

Che length of the Ohio River along the southern and eastern border of 
ashington county is very nearly fifty-four miles. In this distance the 
eam falls thirty-two feet, giving an average fall of about seven inches 
rmile. But this fall is not evenly distributed through the whole dis- 
ice, for the river consists of a series of alternating pools and shallows, 
din the latter the chief fall is found. According to the Government 
"veys, there are in the aggregate about twenty-four miles of pools, in 
ich the water is seven feet or more deep. The remaining thirty miles 
> made up of comparative shallows and ripples. 

[t appears to be the law of all streams of much length to form for 
3mselves an uneven bed. This would be so if flowing upon rock beds, 
the strata were of unequal hardness; and this is always the case when 
wing in alluvial beds. To change the natural character of the cur- 
at of the Ohio so as to give a proximate uniformity of depth in low- 
iter seasons, is a problem of the highest importance to the commercial 
berests of the West. 

The elevation of the Ohio above tide-water at the upper end of the 
ınty, one and one-fourth miles above Matamoras, is 588.3 feet, and the 
‘vation where the river leaves the county at the lowest point of Belpre 
556.3 feet. If we take the survey for the New York and Erie Canal, 
3 elevation of Lake Erie is 565 feet above tide-water. This determina- 
n may properly be preferred over railroad surveys, since, generally, 
'veys for canals are made with more minute accuracy than railroad 
"veys. 

The point on the Ohio where the elevation is 565 feet above tide- 
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water, or at the exact level of Lake Erie, is 2.9 miles above the mouth of 
Little Kanawha at Parkersburg. The surveys of the New York and 
Erie Railroad make the elevation of Lake Erie 569 feet, or four feet 
higher. How this discrepancy is to be explained I do not know, but the 
results of the earlier survey are, I think, generally accepted. Prof. Ar 
nold Guyot gives 565 feet as the elevation, and Col. Chas. Whittlesey, of 


Cleveland, who has carefully collected the various surveys, gives the — 


same. Col. Chas. Ellet—probably taking his data from the surveys of 
the Muskingum River Improvement and of the Ohio canals—gives the 
elevation of the mouth of the Muskingum above tide-water as 571 feet, 
while the Government surveys of the Ohio River give it as 569.821 feet, 
a difference of 1.179 feet. If we accept the figures of the Government 
survey, and, also, 565 feet as the elevation of the Lake, then the mouth 
of the Muskingum is 4.821 feet above the level of the Lake. 

The surface drainage of the county is very complete. The principal 
affluents of the Ohio within the county besides the Muskingum are the 
Little Muskingum River, Duck Creek, and the Little Hocking River. 
Wolf Creek, which drains a considerable area in the north-west partd 
the county, is a tributary of the Muskingum, and empties into the latter 
a little above Beverly. 

The drainage system of the county presents some very interesting facts. 
The Ohio River, Little Muskingum, Duck Creek, and the Muskingum 
all converge toward a common center, the last three uniting with the 
former in Marietta township. The Ohio, which flows in a chanod 
nearly parallel with the Little Muskingum, is deflected north-westerly 
by the West Virginia hills, and meets the other streams mentioned. 
The slopes of nearly half a circle find their lowest point at a common 
centre in Marietta township. 

The Little Muskingum drains the south-western part of Monroe county, 
and entcring Washington county near the north-east corner of Ludlow 
township, flows through Ludlow, Independence, Lawrence, Newport, 
and Marictta townships to the Ohio. Its branches also drain portions d 
Jolly and Grandview townships. All of Liberty township, except the 
north-west corner, is drained by Fifteen-Mile Creck, a branch coming i 
from the north. Duck Creck flows nearly south through Washingtoa 
county, and drains a comparatively limited area lying in Aurelius, S* 
lem, Fearing, and Marietta townships. The Pawpaw branch extends 
into the north-west corner of Liberty, and Whipple’s Run rises in Fear. 
ing. There is within the county no western tributary of Duck Creek of 
any considerable size, the watershed or dividing ridge between the Duck 
Creek and the Muskingum being generally very near the former stream. 
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The northern tributaries of the Muskingum within the county are all 
small. Bear Creek, Cat’s Creek, and Big Run are the chief, and drain 
Adams and the western part of Salem township. On the western and 

southern side of the Muskingum its principal tributaries are two—Rain- 

Bow Creek and Wolf Creek; the former flowing eastward, and entering 
@he Muskingum in Muskingum township, and the latter, with its several 
‘Branches, flowing northward, and draining Watertown, Palmer, Wesley, 
wand the northern portions of Fairfield, Barlow, and Warren, and small 
arts of some other adjacent townships. The slope drained by the 
~wvaters of Wolf Creek, in this county, is proximately a north-western one, 
zand directly opposite the general slope of southern Ohio. 

In the south-western part of the county is the Little Hocking River, 
the east branch of which rises in the southern part of Warren, just back 
of the Ohio River hills, and flows south-westerly through Dunham and 
Belpre, to unite with the west branch in the extreme western part of 

the latter township. The west branch drains the southern part of Fair- 
field and Decatur, flowing in a general south-easterly direction toward 
the Ohio River. 

Thus it will be seen that the county presents a great variety of surface 
dlopes. In the eastern half of the county the slope is south-western and 
southern, while in the western, 2. e., west of the Muskingum, it is chiefly 
northern and south-western. While the general drainage of south-east- 
ern Ohio is to the south-east, the large streams, like the Muskingum and 

Hocking, flowing in a direction proximately at right angles to the direc- 
Bion of the Ohio, yet in Washington county we have almost every va- 
Riety of direction. 

What originally determined the flow of streams in these different di- 
zections it is impossible now to determine. In some parts of the State 
the dip of the strata determines the direction of drainage, but this can 
mot be the case to any large extent in Washington county. 

East of the Muskingum River the rocks show many undulations of 
dip, with some well-marked uplifts, such as those on Newell’s Run and 
Cow Run; but these original clevations have not served to deflect the di- 
Fection of streams. Cow Run has cut its valley directly through the 
Cow Run uplift from east to west, and Newell's Run has singularly 
enough eroded its valley longitudinally in the very axis of the Newell’s 
Run uplift. Similar facts appear in West Virginia, where, in the south- 
ern continuation of the Newell’s Run uplift, the erosion has removed 

Many hundreds of feet from the top of the anticlinal, and the present 
Wreums cut through it in all direetions. 
If it is remembered that the area now constituting Washington county 
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has been high and dry land ever since its Carboniferous era, excepting 8 
temporary submergence in the Quaternary period, it will be seen that 
there has been time enough for the removal of the summits of all the 
anticlinal ridges by the simple action of such eroding agencies as are 
now at work degrading the hills. It is true that the direction of streams 
is, for limited distances, determined by the character of the strata o 
rocks in which they flow, the softer strata yielding a passage, while the 
harder resist. This will explain many of the crooked ways of om 
streams, which would be otherwise utterly inexplicable. But this 
cause could not have determined the general direction of the streams in 
Washington county. 

Sol.— The immediate valleys of the Ohio and Muskingum are very 
rich and productive, and equal in fertility to any lands in the State. 
There are in the county about fifty-four miles in length along the Ohio 
River, and about thirty-two miles along the Muskingum. This county 
has, therefore, a large aggregate area of the finest alluvial soil. In thee 
valleys alone we find the sandy Drift terraces, which are generally atan 
elevation of from seventy to eighty fect above the streams. While the 
soil of the terraces is not so rich as that of the lower alluvial ground, it 
is, nevertheless, generally fertile, and being a warm and early soil and 
easily cultivated, it is the favorite one for many crops. There is in the 
gravel and among the pebbles of these terraces a considerable quantity 
of limestone, which adds greatly to the fertility. The valleys of Duck 
Creek and Little Muskingum are generally much narrower, and show no 
Drift terraces. The alluvial soil in these valleys is composed of sedl- 
mentary materials derived from the Carboniferous strata of this county 
and of Noble and Monroe. From the nature of the strata, we should nob 
expect, as a rule, a soil as rich as in the longer valleys of the Ohio and 
Muskingum, where there is a larger variety of soil-producing materials 
in the strata traversed, and especially more of limestone. The soil 08 
the hills and hill-sides in the county is determined in quality by the 
nature of the strata composing the hills. It is richest where there is 0 
abundance of limestone, and poorest when derived from disintegrated 
sandstone. In some cases I have found strata of highly soluble lime 
stone of great fertilizing value situated half way up the hill-sides, while 
above are sandrocks and sandy shales. Yet the more sterile sandstone 
soil is often cultivated and the rich limestone soil neglected. It has 
been estimated that the alluvial valley of the Muskingum is three 
fourths of a mile wide. If so, there would be 15,360 acres of land in the 
immediate valley. If we estimate the average width in both bottom 
and terrace land of the north bank of the Ohio at one-half mile, we hare 
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17,280 acres, and a total in the two valleys within the limits of Wash- 
ington county of 32,640 acres. The largest deposits of limestone strata 
are perhaps those found along Wolf Creek, but they are so low in the 
valley—indeed, often in the bed of the stream—that they produce little 
fertilizing effect. In Adams, Salem, and Liberty townships there are 
valuable deposits of highly soluble limestone, which are of the utmost 
agricultural importance, and give to many farms a rich and almost self- 
perpetuating soil. Such limestones are not altogether wanting in sev- 
eral other townships, but are most abundant in the townships named. 
The smoothest lands in the county, and those most attractive to the eye, 
excepting the more immediate river valleys, are found on the slope 
drained by the branches of Wolf Creek, in the townships of Barlow, 
Watertown, Palmer, etc. They are not, perhaps, the richest, for there is 
adeficiency in limestone; ‘but they lie beautifully, and in their gentle 
undulations and gradual slopes are in marked contrast with the abrupt 
hills so common in other parts of the county. Taken as a whole, the 
soil of Washington county is in quality above the average of that of the 
counties of southern Ohio. Even its’most rough and forbidding hills 
have, by the frugal and industrious German population, been rendered 
productive and attractive. 

General Geological Features.—The county lies wholly within the Coal 
Measures, and in the upper portion of the series. There are no other 
geological formations represented within the county, if we except the 
surface materials which constitute the Drift terraces of the Muskingum 
and Ohio valleys, which are of Quaternary age. There is in Barlow, on 
the northern slope of the Wolf Creek waters, the probable evidence of 
an ancient lake bed, which is also, doubtless, Quaternary in age. The 
Drift terraces constitute a uniform series of ancient gravel banks and 
sand bars, formed at a time when the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers were 
& a far higher stage than now. The materials of these terraces were 
brought from the north, from areas once covered by large deposits of 
sand, gravel, bowlders, etc. Duck Creek and Little Muskingum are not 
nfliciently far north to reach these Drift areas, and, consequently, no true 
Drift terraces are found upon them. On the Little Muskingum and 
Juck Creek I have noticed some terraced banks, but they show none of 
he extra-limital materials found in the Drift terraces, and were made 
y the deposit of the proper river sands where the current of these 
‘reams met the back-water of the Ohio, at the time when the waters of 
1e latter were probably eighty or one hundred feet higher than now. 
2 the Drift gravel in the Ohio and Muskingum terraces we find a great 
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variety of pebbles and small bowlders, very interesting in their litho 
logical and paleontological characters. In addition to granites, quarts 
ites, and greenstones, and all forms of the harder rocks found north of 
the lakes, we have the fossils of all the fossiliferous strata lying to the 
north. These are found best preserved when imbedded in cherty lime 
stone. With time and patience, one could obtain in these Drift gravel 
banks a very good cabinet of minerals and fossils. It is not uncommon 
to find considerable accumulations of rounded pebbles of bituminous 
coal and small bowlders of our Coal Measure sandrocks. Bowlders of 
the Waverly sandstone and of the Corniferous limestone are very com 
mon. Away from the Drift terraces I have never found in Washington 
county but a single Drift bowlder, and this I picked up on the hight 
vide between the Muskingum and Duck Creek, about three hundred 
feet above these streams. There is a possibility that it may have been 
carried up from the banks of the Muskingum by human agency. If 
not thus brought, it was doubtless dropped from floating ice at a tim 
of submergence, when at other points in the State large numbers d 
Drift bowlders were dropped on higher ground than this. 

Passing from the Drift and surface geology, we find the stratified rocks 
of the county all belonging to the Coal Measure formation. It is comme 
to divide our Ohio Coal Measures into two divisions, Upper and Lower, 
the dividing line being that of the Pittsburgh seam of coal. But the 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling seams are the saine, according to the Pennsyk 
vania geologists, and I have, by careful tracing through the several cour 
ties, identified the Pomeroy and Wheeling seams as the same. If, there 
fore, the Pomeroy seam be taken as the base of the Upper Coal Measures, 
nearly all of Washington county lies in the upper series. The Pomeroy 
seam is found in large development west of the Washington county line 
on Federal Creek and its branches in Rome, Berne, and Ames townships, 
and in Marion and Homer townships, in Morgan county. But the seam 
dips to the eastward, and is not seen any where in the west half of Wash 
ington county. But in the undulations and uplifts in the eastern partd 
the county it appears on Duck Creek and Little Muskingum, and in the 
Newell’s Run uplift in Newport township. The most extensive seam dl 
coal in the county is the one found eighty-five to one hundred feet abo" 
the Pumeroy seam, which has a wide range in Adams, Aurelius, Salem, 
Liberty, Fearing, Lawrence, Newport, etc. This is the upper Salem cosh 
or the “sandstone seam,” so called from the fact that in Salem it gene 
ally lies under a heavy sandrock. It is generally of sufficient thickn® 
for profitable mining, and is of good quality. There is a seam of coal 
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about one hundred feet higher in the series, found in many parts of the 
county, which is generally thin, but serving a purpose for local use. It 
is seldom sufficiently thick to warrant extensive mining. There is in 
Washington county an adequate supply of coal. It only needs the proper 
facilities for distribution. Unfortunately, all the seams of coal in the 
hills bordering the Ohio River are thin. The Pomeroy and the one 
about ninety feet above it are brought up in the Newell's Run uplift, 
but are too thin near the Ohio River for extensive and profitable mining. 
Upon the Muskingum the Coal Run seam, which is the one above the 
Pomeroy seam, is in fair development. When mined with discrimina- 
tion, the better coal of the seam is of very fair quality and suitable for 
all general uses. This coal meets a want on the river which could not 
©therwise be well supplied. A large supply of coal may be obtained 
@bove Lowell, on the waters of Cat’s Creek and Big Run. The Cat’s 
Creek seam extends through the hills, and is found well developed on 
the head waters of Bear Creek, a stream which enters the Muskingum 
a mile below Lowell. All these locations of coal will be noticed more in 
detail in the reports on the different townships. 

Iron ores have been found only in limited extent in the county, seldom 
in quantity to warrant mining. The traditional mines of lead and sil- 
ver ores are every where, although I could never find them, and never 
saw any body who had found them. The poor Indian, who never used 
either of these metals until he obtained them from the white man, is 
generally charged with the working of these mines. 

Salt, in the form of rich brines, may be found in many parts of the 
county by sufliciently deep boring. Many oil wells have struck ample 
supplies of brine. 

Petroleum is found in considerable quantity in several townships east 
of the Muskingum. 

. DECATUR TOWNSHIP. 


This township is in the western part of the county, and adjoins the 
Athens county line. It is drained chiefly by the west branch of Little 
Hocking River, excepting the north-western corner, which is drained by 
the heads of Big Run, a branch of Federal Creek. The township is 
hilly, but the soil is of fair quality. 

In order to understand the geology of this township, it may be well to 
enter it on the north-west by the way of the valley of Big Run, for the 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad is located in this valley, and the rail- 
road cuts will greatly aid us. At Big Run Station, in Rome township, 

Athens county, the Pomeroy seam of coal is below the level of the stream, 
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where it was once reached by a shaft near the station-house. The seam 
of coal about ninety to one hundred feet above the Pomeroy seam is there 
seen in the side hill forty-six feet above the railroad track. This seam 
is about four feet thick, but, unfortunately, contains near the middle s 
stratum of fire-clay from a foot and a half to two feet thick. At Philip 
Totnan’s, section 12, there are four feet six inches of coal, exclusive of the 
clay. Following the railroad east, we find this seam of coal about three 
feet above the level of the track. As this point is not far from the county 
line, we may here begin an examination of. the strata seen as we ascend 
the railroad grade to Cutler Station. Bringing the separate portions into 
one section, it is as follows, in the descending order : 


Ft In 
1. Coarse sandstone, in part conglomerate, forming ledges ......... ..... 30 0 
2. . Coal and slate in cut at Cutler Station ......... .sccsece sonnonnnn escececee vee 0 6 
3. Shale, containing coal plants, Cutler Station ......... ..cssee ce eces secees 5 0 
4. Sam rock.........00 cecesescocccccsveses snonannen seovscnecs aennane 0 sannunnne sesescees sonees 6 0 
b. Shale .........00 cscees ssccee sovencens nennen corsccees nonenunnn sunnsanen ne nero nnnen cosseones 80 
6. Sand rock......... sees sonsaunon snununsen soscee senses consee sonens annonn sunnnnnen onnasscre 20 0 
7. Shale .......00 csscscee seccee snunnenen sonses sosser seseeeses conesceescnscases sunnen sossccess 6 0 
8. Coal ......200 cocsccece seceee soccesscccnsoccesces cocces sesvesere sesceuees sanenn nennen cesses „06 
9. Clay eee „02 
10. Coal ...... cccssece ennnunnnenen cesses soceen annunnann senses sanunsmnensnnn sonees as bees seeees „03 
11. Clay 2.0.0. ccscsecee ssscecces annnunnen cossecens sensannen sonsnnnnn snnnanannenen sonann secees „16 
12. Blue limestone 2.0... enessonen aannen nonennann sonsnnunn snunnn annonsonnonennnnannn sun „10 
13. Clay shale ......cccsessecoees snennonsn cance nennen snsssnnnn sansnnson sansnnnsn nennen 8 0 
14. Sandstone .........000 cccceces consceece aunnanaue seseesees snnnne nennen sunnannnn sananseen 20 
15. Clay shale ...... cccssccecccees sannnnonn ensnanunn nenn sansnnann cosves ences ansnnonan oes 3 0 
16. Not seen ......2. ccssscens coccsscee soeceseee sosceeeee coseee soeses sassscass snannn ses nassen 30 0 
17. Sandstone ........ U seneceuee scvacses cesses eeseseaea sesees seeceease eeceeeee. epesee access 11 0 
18. Shale ........ cess sescce ceees cosceseee secees soeees costes nennen cosees nnnnne ea sece eoseseves 7 0 
19. Trimestone.......... scccseces ccscssess covscenes sosscececcnssecseese seeeeeeee sense ssenness 1 0 
20. Shales, chiefly ..........scsseccsccece cocces ccseceeee sensnsece seesecces enseeceee sucess 13 0 
21. Sandstone, quarried ........0. secsccccceeccccceses secsee soceeces ceccee cesses cesses tes 27 0 


22. Coal, upper Big Run seam (not measured). 
Railroad track. 


It is possible that the limits of Decatur township may extend i 
enough west to take in the lowest coal of the above section, but it will 
necessarily be in or near the bed of Big Run. Where seen along the 
railroad, the coal seam No. 8 of the above section is very thin. This # 
the Hobson coal, of Wesley township, where the seam is worked. 
the land of John Storts, section 17, a geological section was taken, which 
revealed about one hundred and thirty feet of strata, extending from 2 
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little below the level of the railroad to the bed of a branch of the Little 
Hocking. The section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Heavy sandstone and conglomerate. ..........cssescescee cesses sescceces socees 50 0 
2. Laminated sandstone and shales..............001cscsce ses secees onunnnnen sonnenen 40 0 
3. Coal .......ss0e onnennuns sscsecees sesccenss coscenere sossscee cosee nass nenne snasen nenn - 0 8 
4. Bate ......2. soon sanunenne cvcccvece sonsnnuns cescsseeees son snnnnn cores ences sosseeees seenee 0 2 
5. Coal (Hobson seam) .......... cescss coceccees sunnan sevees cosees cecnceeee ses sesseeces 0 10 
6. Slate “ ME Weneee ensues seceecees soenssens sannen nonnnnans sonsnnacn sassnsscnen 0 3 
7. Coal e Elan on cnccne ovecesees cossscans sonen cesses nunsan san nennensnsnnenn 16 
8. Underclay, and not geen ...c.esuus sunenn non onnnnnnen sonnannns snnanurun snnosunnncne 15 0 
9. Laminated sandstone ......000 ccccscsse sonnnonen sunnsn sannnannn coscee secces csseceees 20 0 
10. Liimmestone...........000 cssevecce conccesee ssveee ssceee seeees senses ses cesses snsces evcees ene 4 0 

(See Map XI., No. 5.) 


The limestone of the above section does not appear on Mr. Storts’s 
land, but a mile down the creek. The coal of this section is worked at 
Various places in a small way. On Mr. Burnett’s land, north of Mr. 
Storts’s, the coal is mined and found to be about the same as at Mr. 
Storts’s. At Root’s Mill the seam is worked. It has been obtained by 
Stripping on Gilbert’s Run, on the land of Esquire Newell, section 16, 
and on the land of Mr. Branderberry, fraction 23. Mr. Milton King, sec- 
tion 2, has dug the coal from the bed of a small tributary of Little Hock- 
ing. He found its thickness only two feet. 


FAIRFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Decatur and east of Wesley. It is chiefly 
Grained by the Little Hocking, but the northern region of the township 
is drained by a tributary of Wolf Creek. There is considerable smooth 
land, but it is intersected by the deep ravines of the head branches of 
Little Hocking. None of these ravines are eroded to a sufficient depth 
to reach the Cumberland seam of coal, but the Hobson coal is exposed. 
On the land of Pitt Goddard, fraction 7, the following section was ob- 
Gained : 


Ft. In. 
1. Laminated sandstone......... csccccscs csscsccssccsecsccees soccerece sennannen pecssenes 12 0 
2. Not SCCM ......000 csccssece sonunnane ansnunnun cosveccee secececs sannnane sonuanecn soesecees - 90 
8. Blue clay, with crumbling limestone.. ......... .....cc0+ ensnnanun sanenonen sscoes 6 0 
4. Not Been .......0000 csecscces sssescece sonsnnnnn cescecees snnananan soscecnce soseeeses seseesees 10 0 
5. Heavy, coarse sandstone, partly conglomerate. ........ .ecccscecscsee soeeee 40 0 
6. Shales and sandstomes..........ssccsscce csscrecce coccceces sunanunen susensene sessesees 60 0 
7. Coal, Hobson seam, reported thickne88........... sscccsece sannennen cosere sosens 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 4.) 


No seam of coal was seen higher than this. There is little of interest 
bo the geologist in this township. There are many excellent farms, and 
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the farmers deserve great credit for doing so well with a soil containing 
comparatively little lime. 


WESLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Decatur, and borders Athens county 
on the west. The larger part of the township is drained by the branches 
of Wolf Creek. The south-eastern portion is drained by the tributaries 
of Little Hocking. A small area in the south-west is drained by branches 
of Federal Creek. In the central portion of the township there is a good 
deal of comparatively level and smooth land. This is upon the elevated 
area from which the streams radiate. In the northern part of the 
township there is much excellent land upon the various branches of 
Wolf Creek. In this township we find two seams of coal. The lower of 
the two is the upper seam on Big Run, or what I have generally called 
the Cumberland seam, from the town of Cumberland, Guernsey county, 
where the seam is mined. The upper seam in Wesley is about one 
hundred feet higher than the Cumberland seam. I have called it the 
Hobson coal, it being seen upon the farm of Stephen Hobson, section 36. 
The lower, or Cumberland, seam is probably only to be found in the 
north-west portion of the township. It is low in the bed of Coal Run 
On the land of Henry Barnes, section 6, both seams of coal are seen, in 
the following geological section : 


Fr In 
1. Shale ...... c.ccccce cescee ccccce namen ceceus nenunn pesece secees annene seuss annnnn savses eeeees 4 0 
2. Cannel slate......... sccscccse cossscecs cvsccccce sccecs scncee cesees conseaces seccesees access 1 0 
3. Coal, Hobson seam ......... secccses cocecs covcescos cocces cesses conece sevaceces cesees „08 
4. Not seen .........0. scsscecas soccscsce socscsecs sevccsees sececeves sosees sosces craves soesecees 45 0 
5. Limestone .......... ssccccccssccoccecse coocscece soecesceaees cosces namen sesceece evsescess 20 
6. Not seen ..........0c0e cveces secece secves cccces ceccs coccee sector seecee sesees evcese socsse cee 10 0 
7. Limestone and interstratified shales ........ 2.2... 200000 000200 seccee covsce senses 8 0 
8. Buff limestone ..........cc0. seeece nennen cesses cesses ceceus cosces seccas senses senses covees 0 
9. Shale ...... cc... ccccce cocces coces ceccce nenn namen soccer anne ooecee oneness nenne cesses ens 1 0 
10. Limestome. ...........0..cccee coscces cesses secece conces secees cesses anna cossen eeetes senses 0 10 
11. Shale, with nodules of limestone. ...........ccese: eccess vecces cocees cocess cesses 8 0 
12. Blue shale ........ 10... ccesscces sores covses coceee coseee costes sesees ceoses seesee seeece ons 16 0 
13. Coal, Cumberland seam, reported ........ccsc.csscceesveens conces succes soceee see 1 0 


(See Map XI., No. 2.) 


The lower coal has only been obtained by stripping in the bed of Cosh 
Run. Possibly a part of the scam has here been eroded, and if the coal 
were mined by a drift it might be found considerably thicker. This ger 
logical section reveals considerable limestone. If so much limeston® 
were placed well up on the hills, its fertilizing effect would be much 
greater than where it now is, so low in the valley. 

On the land of Henry Wagner, on Coal Run, we find the lower, 7 
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rland, seam of coal in larger development. The following is the 


Ft. In. 
Limestone in layers, with some interstratified shale ..................... 25 
Blue shale .............. noe sen ses cecens nenne se ses ons one ren nenn ssuuenann nen LO 
Coal, the upper part slaty Keen sen sun cesses ccs ccecsevescecces cessesscsecss O 
Slate parting... . nee sec ene scenes nen cce senses cescceccecescesccscescssesecesces O 
Coal, Cumberland ı BEAM 00... ccc cee sec cee ces see cee cee cee see ces cesses sscesscesescese 2 
Unde rrclay ......0. csscosces concee onunuunne sonsnnenn cosses soscen senecs cosens coseveues sevens 1 


(See Map XI., No. 1.) 


OD OO 


he land of Stephen Hobson, section 36, we find the following seo- 


Shale, somewhat ferruginouß...... ...... csececocsscces coccee seccee nnnnen anunnn see 2 
Blaty coal ...... 200200 222000000 cesses anunannan consee cecens sonnee sunnen sunannann son anne one 
Black slate .. ..... zesosnoce cssscsccs sorunnnen onnann onnenn sanonunen annnne sessssaes snnunn cee 
Coal, Hobson seam ............0. sosoenee secececes nununn covece cvcten cosees nunnen sonen 2 
Underclay ........ 2.00 cesses coe cee cee cee ses nun cee cee cee coe ann ces cescsecescsneccensecsene 2 
Not seen... 000 ene con ces coc ccc nennen ano ann coe ces non ann sce sun nen cen cesses sun san sense ann OO 
Limestone .. ee wee cee concen ses cee neuen con sec ces ces sesesecesccecsscesese 4 
(See Map XL, No. 3. w 


9 9 OO 0%} 


coal is not the best, but it answers a good purpose for local use. 
mestone found thirty-eight feet below the coal is said to burn into 
nt quicklime. 


‘ological section was taken on the land of Wilson Graham, section 
ich revealed the following strata : 


Ft. 
Heavy, coarse sandstone... ......sccsessescee cee cee senses cee cesses ce sceceessssesese BO 


Not S€@M 0... ce. ccs soe cee see cos cesses cus ces nn seceessescescesceesescesseecsecsscsecsecseses 12 
Bandstone ............ 200 see see cos see non cee cee cee ces coe see ces ces cee seecesceasesssecsesescee LO 
Black slate........ 0... sss sceceeseccee ces conses cesses ces ceccee sus csssesssccecercssscseee 1 
NAY... se ccc cee ces soe coe cee ees con cee ses san cee see cee cee ann cee cee ces ces one cue cesses see see sus 
Shale ............ccccses coe ces ceccss son coe sever see cos eee cee ens cue coe eevece cos nun see ces eee cones 


Coal ........000 sansnunen coseee nennnnnnn sencecees sosnnnnen sessceees sessseses anananane nasnannne 1 


Coal, Hobson seam, reported ..........05 cssscsess ssccnece svccesces sosceseee nenne 2 
Under clay ......:.222 cccccscee cssnsesen sonsseeee coccanens nansnnann sesesnees aeceeaees senses 1 
Limestone .......0005 essssces sonsccces sornonnce sunanennn sennonnan seenesces sunansnon sunnen 8 


| =] 
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PALMER TOWNSHIP. 


8 township lies north of Fairfield and east of Wesley. It is en- 
‘drained by the tributaries of Wolf Creek. Much of the land is 
th and attractive, and many of the farms are in a fine state of cul- 
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tivation. There is less limestone in the hills than would be desirable. 
There are some layers of it, but they generally lie too low to fertilize large 
areas. The rock strata are chiefly sandstone and shales. The only coal 
seen is the Hobson seam, the geological position of which is about one 
hundred feet above the Cumberland seam, and about one hundred and 
ninety feet above the Pomeroy seam. This coal was seen on the land of 
S. S. Smith, section 18, but no measurements could be made to determine 
the thickness of the seam. About one hundred and twenty feet above 
the coal was found a deposit of iron ore from two to three feet thick. 
(See Map XI., No. 6.) The ore is apparently a bog ore, but Mr. Gilbert 
reports that it appears to be imbedded in shale. Like most bog ores, it i® 
rich in manganese, but the analysis showed it to be very lean in iron- 
The metallic iron, as determined by Prof. Wormley, is only 9.72 per cent, 
"while the manganese is 5.90 per cent. This ore is said to cover a consior 


erable area in this neighborhood. A geological section was taken on tke 
farm of John Breckenridge, on Whitewater Creek, a branch of wo! 


Creek, in the northern part of the township, which is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy sandstone (estimated )............ccsccssce scssceces sscccsccs socceseve acces 50 0 
2. Clay, with limestone in concretions......... ..ccsssoe cosecsece sovess pes sonen nee 6 0 
3. Limestone and shale......... .scessee cvcccsese conscscee sanann sceses sonnanene sennnenne 4 0 
4, Shales, red and blue ..........ccccesecscesecces cosceeccesee coscesens snnuen ences cucees 15 0 
5. Hard, blue limestone ......... ...ssecce uunons covcccces secece sanonunen cocves onunun one - 10 
6. Not SOM ...... ssscanonnnen coecsees te eeeees peeeeeees cocees nunnan cocene seeeseees covece eveces 10 0 
7. Laminated sandstone ......... scscscce sosvceese cocces cocees cocsee coccee secscecce ose „15 0 
8. Heavy sandstone .............csccecseces cossecece curse cesses soseeecee soseesses nenn 20 0 


Bed of Whitewater, at Brown’s Mill. 


By following down Wolf Creek we find the great limestone group of 


Wolf Creek coming in about twenty-five feet below the heavy sandstone, 
the No. 8 of the last section. The upper fifteen feet of the space is filled 
with a sandy shale, below which is a layer of limestone. The remaining 
space was not seen. It is a great misfortune for all this region that the 
fine deposit of limestone in the bed of Wolf Creek could not have been 
located high up in the hills, for it is of little fertilizing value where it 
now is. 

Some traces of coal were seen on Mr. Breckenridge’s farm in a little 
branch, but the exact stratigraphical position of the -seam could not be - 
determined. It may possibly be the Hobson coal, or, more probably, it 
is a very thin seam that comes in a little higher. In Waterford town 
ship a thin seam is seen about one hundred and ten feet above the great 
limestone group. This thin seam was noticed in several places in Palmer 
ownship. On the land of Mr. Wm. Leggett, near the middle th! 
township, it was one foot thick. 
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BELPRE TOWNSHIP. 


This is the most southern township in the county. It extends for 
many iniles along the river, and has a very large area of very fertile and 
valuable land. The great wealth of the soil must make amends for the 
dearth of valuahle minerals in the hills. The geological formations 
through this and some adjacent townships are such as to offer very little 
of practical value. There are sandrocks which may be quarried, and 
some iron ore. 

On the land of Edwin Guthrie, section 28, we find the following geo- 
logical section, which reveals considerable iron ore: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale, with kidney ore in nodules near top..........c.sscesscsseceees coeseeees 5 0 
2. Ore (1)...... cccccscee cosces coccccecs coccee scececces coves ceceee coeees eoseeeese cosseeees anne 0 4 
3. Shale ......... ..ssce cecece scccetees socees soseesens sesecseee sonnannnn cessesees cesses sneces ces 2 0 
4. Ore (2) „essen saaunennennn cocsscees sonnnnsen nanann ceases cneses sesces snnnns sesees seaeeracs 0 3 
b. Shale 2.0... soncnacer sonnnnonan aassnsennwonnenunn cesses sesscceee ceases soenes sans sesees ans 1 8 
6. Ore (3) ..ceeeccecccscsceccsee conten nenne sennanunn sonesenes sonces soeees esses cesses sera eee 0 4 
7. Shale oo... cc. cee ceece sannanen cesees snnnnn sosscseee escees cesees sae ppeseeens sosseeeee see 1 0 
8. Ore (4) ..1cc. cecscccsscosecees cocccces ccscece nennen seen sepensaes senses ceases seeces ceeses 0 3 
9. Shale 0.0... ccc. esse cscess seeece cocces sense snnnnnnen soescouee sesees sesseoour secces senses 2 6 
10. Ore (5)......secseeee nee Sanenin snnnnnsnenanne annsnnnen aunununen cesses ceceenes soe cesces ees 0 6 
1. Shale 2.0... 0.02... .0n cceses sonnnnnen snnenn snceen sesees nasse senses soccee nassen narnsn seeees 2 0 
12. Sandstone, quarried .........00.csceee ces onnennnnn cncece ceceee ences couse snnnarn coeees 15 0 
13. Sandy shale......ocaccas cscsccoce sccnee cocscess snnnnenen succes sannnnann sesees cesses see 20 0 
1d. Sandstone ......sueses onnnonnen consccscs svccscssearoos nonnsn ansnnn sansannnanen sosees susanne 25 0 


(See Map. XI., No. 14.) 


Samples of all the ores, except the nodular ore at the top, were taken 
for analysis by Prof. Wormley. The numbers begin with the upper layer. 
Numbers 1,2, and 3 gave only 12.13, 18.03, and 18.00 per cent. of metal- 
lic iron respectively. The detailed analyses of Nos. 4 and 5 are as follows: 














. No. 4. No. 5. 

Epecific gravity ........s0c0cccsecsee eee Lnosnenen eseves concesees seetee sevens 2.916 2.924 
Combined water ......... ccsccssss csssce sosssecen cn sosnecses anenen eseceeces 7.20 5.20 
Silicious matter.............csececccscecencce cecess sosess ceases soveeseee see 16.40 21.68 
Iron S@SQuiOXide...............cccssscee sesceeee sevece cavces evevecens cesses 44.86 60.44 
ALUMINA ..eeccsen snenenanesennnnnan snsteetee nennnn conse: nenn epsseeses seeees 3.60 0.00 
Manganese .........00. cecceeceecce coscce cesses neces sesseeees nennen Leeeee ene 2.00 8.00 
Phosphate of lime ... ...... ccesco zen cesees cus son coeees cecees ce vugens nenn 1.50 0.54 
Carbonate of lime ......... sesoaseos ccece cosets cosecoece annnnn nennen anne 22.18 2.08 
Carbonate of Magnesia ...... zueosnononen cece seceee conces nnnnen mann 1.43 2.04 
Bulphur ........0.c. sce cscces soscee nennen sennannen snnannenn opsees cnseneees anne trace trace 
Total ...... cccscsses cesses sonen ces esens sees senses srsces cesses soeees 99.17 99.98 
Metallic iron ...... ccccsee cosece cesses nononnnun soeseeee coseeaceeves cousse 31.40 4231 
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No. 5 is a good ore, and worthy of some practical investigation. The 
layer is thick enough to be worked under favorable circumstances, and 
being near the Ohio River, it might be shipped to furnaces down the 
river. The other ores are less rich in iron, and No. 4 has more pho 
phoric acid than ore should have. 

The probable place of the Hobson coal is below the heavy sandrock at 
the base of the geological section, and not far from the level of the Ohio 
River. It is probably too thin to be of any practical value. 

One-half mile above the mouth of Little Hocking the following section 
was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale .............00 cesses cvcsee cee one cesses nnnnnn cossceces annennnnn socees coe cus encces coe ces 9 0 
2. Sandstone...... ccccccee cesses ccrerses cosscecee con cee soccer nn see sesccccecse sosccscesecen 0 
3. Shale and laminated sandstone............ccc. cee ces ves ccc cscccscccccscsscecesecee 12 0 
4. Blue shale, ferruginous ...............csccecossce seceee cos non coe ccesce ones 40 
5. Coal, Hobson’s seam. ...........ccsese cesses vos ceececces cee cescccccccescsecssssceee Lf 
6. Not seen to Ohio River 2.0.2.2... 00. .ccese Bec ccc soe ces cer cece: cesses ceccecccsccee DO 


(See Map XI., No. 12.) 

Near the mouth of Little Hocking Mr. M. R. Hill and Mr. Watermal 
have opened the same seam of coal as that given above, but have take 
out but little. The seam is quite too thin to make the mining proik 
able. 

There is another thin seam of coal higher tn the hills, of which ¥ 
sometimes find traces, but it is of no practical worth. We sometimé 
find in the Ohio River hills clay shales which contain considerable lin® 
‘stone of valuable fertilizing quality. The limestone is in small conc 
‘tions, and is often sufficiently abundant to give the shale a whitish ap 
pearance. 

The Drift terraces along the Ohio constitute an interesting feature if 
‘the surface geology of this township; they are high and well defined, and 
‚upon them are some fine earth- works of the old Mound-builders. 

Although Blennerhasset’s Island belongs to West Virginia, yet, bei 
‚very near the Ohio shore, it may be properly alluded to. This island 
-one of the most beautiful of the river islands, and is connected with 
:scenes in the early history of the General Government which make ital 
. no little historical interest. Mr. Wirt’s speech at the trial of Mr. Bler 

nerhasset for complicity with the designs of Aaron Burr, which wet 
: supposed to be treasonable, has become classic, and the island he wel. 
pictures is often visited by strangers. 


BARLOW TOWNSHIP. 
This township is north of Durham and west of Warren. The southem 
part is drained by the branches of Little Hocking, and the north part by 
‚the branches of Wolf Creek. In the central and northern part the land 
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ig pretty smooth, and the hill-slopes are quite gradual. There are many 
excellent farms, which show thorough cultivation. No important min- 
erals were found in sufficient quantities to warrant practical develop- 
ment. The only coal is the Hobson seam, which was noticed at several 
points on the Wolf Creek waters, although no where thick enough for 
profitable mining. On the land of William Bell, in the north-western | 
part of the township, is an exposure of the coal in the bed of the stream. 
The section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone ..........0. sessecese covcsvere cocces sanannunn nennen seenecens cusses sonsen soesesees 12 0 
2. Shale ......... nsccesce coscscnce onnununen snnanenen soceseces nonsnnnen snonannen sesesees cowecs 30 
3. Coal, Hobson seam, reported ... .essssese sonnonenn coe soncecens sensanner cosees 13t0o2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 10.) 


Probably little attention has been paid in Barlow to the matter of 
opening seams of coal, since, as yet, the forests afford sufficient fuel. 
Careful search might be rewarded in finding at some point the coal thick 
enough to warrant working. In this township there are beds of shale 
of considerable thickness, which contain small concretionary lumps of 
limestone in large quantities, so as to give the shales great value for fer- 
tilizing purposes. These shales are popularly called “marls.” A horizon 
of this marl] is found about eighty feet above that of the coal seam before 
alluded to. A similar marl is seen near Barlow village and vicinity, 
which is probably higher in the geological series. About one hundred 
and forty feet above the same coal is a stratum of red, or chocolate-colored, 
shale, containing nodules of iron ore. The nodules seen were thoroughly 
oxidized, and changed from the original blue carbonate into hematite. 
The quality of the ore is good, but it would be difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient quantity for the supply of furnaces. 

Many years ago the late Jesse Lawton, Esq., who took a very intelligent 
interest in geology, discovered on his farm, near the village of Barlow, 
the evidences of the existence of an ancient lake bed, and called the 
attention of the late Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, who was connected 
with the former geological survey, to it. Several years since I spent a 
day with Mr. Lawton in examining the same region. What I saw went 
to confirm the opinion of Mr. Lawton. I quote from Dr. Hildreth’s geo- 
logical report for 1838 what he says on the subject : “On Mr. Lawton’s 
farm, in Barlow township, Washington county, in the midst of the marl 
region, is a locality of fossil fresh-water shells of the genus Unio. They 
are imbedded in coarse sand or gravel, cemented by ferruginous matter. 
The specimens are casts, replaced by an argillaceous oxide of iron. The 
spot in which they are found has once evidently been the bed of an 
ancient lake or pond. It is now a beautiful valley of a mile or more in 
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width by four miles ‘in length, surrounded by low hills. On the sorfth 
side a small branch drains the superfluous water into the Little Hock- 
hocking. In digging wells for domestic use in this tract, beds of sand, 
gravel, and plastic clay are passed to the depth of thirty feet, containing 
imbedded branches of trees, leaves, and fragments of wood, of recent and 
living species. Similar valleys and levels are found in the uplands of the 
western part of the county, lying between the head waters of the creeks, 
and are a kind of table-land. From the frequency of these flat lands 
between the head waters of the Little Hocking and the South Branch 
of Wolf Creek, it is quite possible that at some remote period the waters 
of Wolf Creek were discharged into the Ohio River instead of the Mue 
kingum. This opinion is strengthened from the fact that the head 
branches of the South Fork now rise within two miles of the Ohio, and 
run northerly, parallel with and opposite to the course of the Muskingum 
for twelve miles, and join that river twenty miles from its mouth. The 
remains of its ancient beds would form pools and ponds of standing water, - 
furnishing fit residences for the fresh-water shells, whose fossil remaißs 
are now found there. Great changes, evidently, have been made in the 
direction of all our water-courses before they found their present levels” 


WATERTOWN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Barlow and south of Waterford. The north 
half of its western line borders Morgan county. It is chiefly drained by 
Wolf Creek, except its eastern side, which is drained by the head water 
of Rainbow Creck. The township is less hillv than most in the county, | 
and the land is generally finely situated for agricultural purposes. Like | 
most of the townships west of the Muskingum River, the rock strata,by | 
the disintegration of which the soil is formed, are chiefly shales and 
sandstone, with probably little limestone. There is a heavy deposit of 
limestone in the bed of the West Branch of Wolf Creek, but it must 
removed and applied artificially to the land. How far this has bee 
attempted, either in the form of limestone or as a quicklime, I do not 
know. High in the hill near the Muskingum dam, above Beverly, the 
are two or three layers of limestone. These may extend through the 
hills of Watertown. The only seam of cöal observed is the one near the 
village of Watertown. On the land of William G. Woodford the follor 


ing section was taken: 


Ft. I. 
1. Shalecccceeencasennnensonnnnnen cesses sessesece souseeass eeseecees seseeese: sonnnnnen aneeseees 6 0 
Sam stome.......csccecccace nennen onen seecee seeeeeees seenes sannensas nansanenn onen serie 4 0 
3, Schale ....cccce csccsccce ssscessee cosscscee cosececes ssssceees sennonsnn sosseeeee canoes enceeases 5 0 
4. Bituminous, ferruginous shale, with coal plants ......... ccsccsces soscsoees 2 0 
5. Coal, somewhat slaty. ........ ccs senesnnnnnnennnen cesses coceenses coneee sonseeers 2 0 
6. Underclay .......... ssecsrscas sossce consceees snnecnce soneee cosees seeeee sossenens soneeser? 10 


(See Map XI., No. 9.) 
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This seam is supposed to be the Hobson seam. Its place is probably 
about one hundred fect above the Cumberland or Coal Run seam, but no 
measurements were possible. Careful exploration might perhaps reveal 
it at some point in greater thickness. 


WATERFORD TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township of the county. It is divided into 

two proximately equal parts by the Muskingum River, which, touching 
its south-western corner, flows northward, constituting the western boun- 
dary; thence, with many a curve, in a general south-east direction 
through the township. There is, thercfore, within the township limits 
@ very unusual area of the rich river bottom land. No part of Ohio can 
show richer land or finer farms. The township is chiefly drained by 
small tributaries of the Muskingum. The south and west branches of 
Wolf Creek unite near the south line, and the united waters empty into 
the Muskingum just above Beverly. Olive Green Creek, a stream of con- 
siderable importance in Morgan county, enters the Muskingum within 
the limits of this township just below the Morgan county line. 

Many of the hills bordering the Muskingum River are high and bold. 
A hill above Beverly, near the dam, presents a fine cliff on the river 
side very favorable for examination, while from its summit a view of 
unusual beauty is obtained. In the cliff are good exposures of the higher 
strata, while in the bed of Thompson’s Run, a few rods higher up the 
river, a complete section of the limestone group was obtained. The 
following strata were scen in the cliff: 


1. Sandy shale, light and dark colored (not measured). wm 
2. Sandstone ......... ccccecess ccnsceece cosescees cossccses nannen sossenere consecees seseesces 12 0 
3. Shale „........0 000000 znnononn snanonnne coe tavcecees secceaees copeecens secceeece senes nennen 6 0 
4. Limestone .......0. 200000 coscccccs covcccece soeceves da enanonnen coscrcncs coceccees cocceusce 0 8 
9. Shales, red and blue........... 20... ccc cccscecns onononnne concecces sennnnnen evsececes 10 0 
6. Limestone ......... 0.00. sonnonnen sannsnone sunnunnen esceet eee + cesses sesesecce soseesess 1 3 
7. Shaly sandstone. ......... cece cesees ceccee ces coneecees coeecnee seseeeaes annsen nennen 10 0 
8. Limestone ......... 00000000 ceceee cerecscee nassen sennannen seasceees seescsces snanae seenee 08 
9. Shaly sandstone -. ......... ....cccce ses nnsnnnunn onanun coseccees annuonann sannen saseoeees 4 0 


10. Sandrock (not measured). 

il. Shales, light colored (not measured). 

12. Limestone, irregularly bedded (not measured). 

13. Red shale, with nodules of iron ore (not measured). 

14. Heavy sandrock, its cracks incrusted with crystallized lime- 
stone (not measured). 

15. Limestone group (not measured). 


The incrustations on the sandrock above referred to are very white 
And beautiful. At some time the clearest of water, charged with car- 
nate of lime in solution, percolated through the cracks in the sand- 
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rock, and the lime accumulated on the sides of the cracks. Had the 
same water dropped into a cavern there would have been formed stalac- 
tites of remarkable purity and beauty. The following is a detailed sec- 
tion of the limestone group: 


Ft. In 

1. Limestone, blue and hard.......... cscs scoscsses cocscsccs seseseece cescecese oveces 1 0 
2. Blue clay shale......... 2.200. scscecece coosssses corscnces nunennnee secseeses nassen none 1 0 
3. Hard blue limestone.. ......... scccssses sanonenen sanenuone onunnanen onansanen cosseees 1 0 
4. Limestone, yellowish ....... .......0. ssssssses sonnonnnn cossesces suonansen aonnen sancer 8 0 
5. Hard blue limestone. ......... sscsces sssccsces coe onnunnens sannnnssn snoncen sensnsene 4 0 
6. Blue clay .............. sescccess sonannonn sonsasces snonnanen enscccces soscevese cosces soceee 0 8 
7. Limestone, upper part blue, yellow at bottom................sess sssceseee 4 0 
‚8. Blue clay...... .sssscese scnnennen sescesees senses soseae sesseeacs seasesses senesees saseasens 4 0 
9. Hard blue limestone.............. scccsssce consvesee soscncves sanane ove Teosone onsonecne 10 
10. Blue cClay......... cece ceeees snonon nennen sonnunsen ser Insnnnennn senses sensnn sansnnnen seeeee 10 
11. Hard blue limestone........ ... sosssoone ononneoon snnonunnn auannnnns oanennnns sevescess 1 6 
12. Blue clay ........... 10. onannnnen nnnnnnunn coscscses nennen sence vasces senses cecces soseeeecs 0 6 
13. Sandy limestone, with casts of mud cracks on the under side...... 0 8 
14. Blue clay...............000 ccccecces cosccecce ceecen cence coscecccs nennen ssansnne seonnnnen 1 0 
15. Blue limestone ......... 2.0.0. sooononon conecn res coscceees snnsen- cove ccees sonenn covces 1 4 
16. Blue clay, thin limestone near top... ......... saccecss cocscsees onnennnun sesees 670 
17. Space not exposed (estimated) ........... sarsonsen cosscscee nononnnnn sees 10 to 15 0 
18. Sandstone ......... oenounnen cosscsces sonununnn aunnunnen snsananen sannen sannanncn snensenee 12 0 


Level of Muskingum River. 


Without doubt many of the layers of limestone would make excelle— -nt 
quicklime. The thin layer of sandy limestone, No. 13, contains on = its 
under side fine casts of sun-cracks made by the drying of the clay unde» .er- 
neath when it was surface mud. Some fine slabs showing these ca- —sts 
were taken to the cabinet of Marietta College many years ago. T — he 
place of the Coal Run seam of coal was supposed to be in the space Za—_No. 
17, not exposed. No traces of the coal were seen. In the river bass 
opposite Beverly is a fine exposure of limestone. The following sect -——ion 
was taken on the bank of the Muskingum, on the Dana farm, be— —low 
Beverly, the part below the water having been given me several ye==aears 
since by Boylston Shaw, Esq., who made a boring for Mrs. Dana: 


F. Ihe —. 


Limestone ........0.. sasooenee onononsnonen ones 
Light blue clay (not measured). 

Limestone ....... .ccccececcee cnccee onnannene cos nannennan coreeeces coves nanene nonnnnene 
Blue clay (not measured). 
Limestone ........ cesecscee aunanneon socnce annanonan snnannunn sannenens seesssees sansnnnee 
Blue clay ......... ccseeceee sasasnansnannen snannsnnnnnannnnnn soseeeees sovceses annanncne 
Blue Limestone ......... auuseo enonennon nennen nonane nonnnnnen onsccscse sonsensnn nunnen 
Blue clay 20.2... ccce sonne vecees cocces seseee snssnsenn nnnene Konsnannn nansen nansannen ove 
Limestone ........ cece sees sensannensnn senescence nansen oonnon nnnae nunnan sosees sonnnanee 
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Ft. In. 
11. Blue limestone ............0. cece ccvese cocces sonananne sannannen sunnan sanase sonnnonse 1 8 
12. Blue clay shale ............ 00000 ceccee soceee ones na secees sscees cocten soeeee sessoeees 1 0 
13. Coral .....000 cesses soscesces snnsnunnn sannuonsn sonne snnnnnnun snannn nnnen snnnsn snnnen seuees 10 
14. Clay parting co eseceeeee consccece susnnnnen consensce soceccece ceases anne seesecees senees 0 10 
15. Coal ......sc00e cosescass sonunnnan soannann sansen sarnan sesees sconces secece concas seseee ce we 3 8 


(See Map XL, No. 7.) 


Mr. John Hubbell has a shaft on the same farm to reach this coal. I 
suppose the seam to be essentially as reported by Mr. Shaw in the above 
section. Immediately above the coal fifteen feet of blue shale are re- 
ported, and above this fifteen feet of limestone. The place of the Hob- 
son seam is about one hundred feet above the coal last mentioned. A 
thin seam in this horizon was seen in the hill-side by the road-side north 
of Coal Run village, under a heavy white sandrock. A section at this 


point is proximately as follows: 
Ft. In. 


1. Heavy white sandrock (not measured). 
2. Shale (not measured). 
S$. Coal (very thin). ; 
4. Sandstone and shale......... cscs cssssces cosees annonenan onuonnnne sonsceces sosvecees 40 0 
5. Limestone .........00 secscsees coscncees sos snnnanunn sannanans seesceces sepececes seece coeses 1 8 
6. Not exposed, except some limestone near top oseceseee cocsceees soeres 30 to 40 0 
7. Coal (Coal Run seam). 

Interval to Muskingum River (estimated)...... .......0. nennen seers sosscoess 10 0 


The heavy white sandrock may be worthy of attention as a material 
for glass-making. Selected portions would certainly be fine enough. 
Some of it would, I think, answer an excellent purpose for hearthstones 
for furnaces. The upper coal seam is of no value here, and probably no- 
where in this region. In some of the townships south-west it is the 
only seam found, but it is too thin for profitable mining. 

Several years ago portions of the skeleton of a huge mammoth were 
dug up in the village of Beverly. Several large teeth in excellent pres- 
ervation were found, and much of the skull; but the latter being some- 
what crumbling, after being kept for a time was thrown into the street 
and crushed under wagon-wheels. As no skull of the mammoth has 
ever been obtained in this country, so far as I know, the destruction of 
this skull .was a very serious loss to science. One of the teeth is pre- 
served in the cabinet of Marietta College. A fine specimen of a shoulder- 
blade of a mammoth was obtained by Dr. Bowen, of Waterford township, 
from another location farther up the river, which he generously depos- 
ited in the same cabinet. I have known of portions of quite a number 
of different individuals of this extinct species of elephant which have 
been found in Washington county. While the mammoth roamed here 
in considerable numbers, I have not known of the finding of any bones 
of the mastodon. In some parts of the’ West, on the other hand, the 
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e proximity of the quarries to the railroad and river greatly in- 
es the value of the location. Down the river, near the Dunham 
ship line, the sandstone has been quarried for many years by a com- 
under the superintendence of Mr. William McClure. The “ Con- 
ion stone” of this company is a very beautiful bluish-gray stone of 
exture, and admirably adapted to ornamental architectural work. 
s been introduced into Chicago and other cities. It isa firm and 
le stone, and capable of resisting great pressure without fracture. 
ll also resist the influence of heat, in case of fire, far better than 
tones and marbles. 
- miles along the Ohio River hills quarries might be opened, 
ugh stone of the very highest quality, and that adapted.to special 
either for grindstones or for building, will be found jn more limited 
Messrs. D. Briggs, Henry Cole, D. B. Caldwell, Calvin Finch, the 
hio River Stone Company, and others, are engaged in converting 
indrock of the quarries into grindstones. The middle sandrock, or 
in the geological section, is generally preferred for grindstones. 
me of the quarries nearly the whole of the stratum, or twenty-five 
is available. 
DUNHAM TOWNSHIP. 


is township lies directly north of Belpre. It is a long, narrow town- 
with three miles of the Ohio River bordering it on the east. Its 
ce drainage is almost entirely effected by the East Branch of Little 
ing and its tributaries, the streams flowing into the Ohio being very 
3 same thin seam of coal found in Fairfield, Belpre, etc., called the 
»n seam, is found in Dunham township. Its stratigraphical posi- 
8 seen from the following section on Little Hocking, in section 16, 
> farm of Harvey Ellenwood: 


Ft. In. 
Sandy shale............ ©. cccsccses cscsecess coe sence on esececere teeces succes ceescs casees 8 0 
Blue clay shale............cccsscsos secese conses scsscnsce annennenn annunn cossssens seeseses 4 0° 
Coal, Hobson seam. ........00: cesosssescee secsceces onnannenn coceee sunnen teovescees ann 1 6 
Underclay ............c01sscees cesses snnnen ssnnsnenn sneeees a seneeceee sevens eevee ‘seen eeeees 2 0 
Shale ......... cocscses sonsssece coccesces svseeecce snscesece consscces sovuce cossesees cesses ees 13 0 
Laminated sandstone ......... ssssccscs scacss succes sescecace sesces sesees sucess anenen ne 5 0 
Shale ......... ccccccee sseessess nannnnnen vansen senses sevens teense Bases sacees cveees seseeeees 15 0 
Laminated Sandstone .........00.cccces sensor coscesece nennen cacees senceeces sonsceses on 6 0 


Highest mark of back-water of Ohio River. (See Map XI., No. 11.) 


® black stain of the Hobson coal can be seen in many places in the 
Ship. 
' well defined layers of limestone were seen, but such may exist, for 
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some of the shales contain limestone in small concretions. Sometimes 
in place of such concretions we find regular strata of limestone. 

Sandstone is the most characteristic rock in the hills, and formerly 
many of the hills were crowned with yellow pines, a tree that thrives 
on highly silicious soil. In the hills bordering the river large quarries 
have been opened in the heavy sandstone ledges, and vast quantities of 
stone have been removed. The stone for the piers of the railroad bridge 
across the Ohio at Parkersburg came very largely from a Dunham 
quarry. Other excellent quarries have been opened, and stone for build- 
ing purposes is shipped down the river. The selected stone make 
superior grindstones, and large numbers are annually made and wld. 
Mr. B. E. Tilton, D. Briggs, and others, are engaged in this busines 
The old quarries of the late Oren Newton, where grindstones were ob 
tained forty years ago, are in this township. The sandstones of this and 
of Warren townships are of the most excellent quality, are convenient 
to river and railroad, and cannot fail in the future to be sources of grest 
wealth. 

ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Waterford, and is traversed by the 
Muskingum River. The chief affluents of the Muskingum, which drain | 
the township, are Big Run and Cat’s Creek. There is considerable lim 
stone in the hills, and the soil is generally rich and productive. There 
is an almost unlimited supply of coal of fair quality to be found neatly 
through the whole township north of the river. The dip is generally # 
the south, but we find the seam also gradually rising to the east on the 
waters of Big Run, Cat’s Creek, and Bear Creek. The following sectioß 
was taken on the hill below Coal Run village, near Ewart and Mills# 
coal bank: 


Fr lb 

1. Soil, ete., top Of bill ......... acsenenennonnnenn coeceeeee cocsee sacs covcescee sovese ers 10 0 
2. Laminated sandstone ............scccescosnes sovsce sos scnces cocces ec cees conees anne 6 0 
3. Shale, buff-colored........scssssssessoces secees cesses cossecees secees nennen sesees seuss 4 0 
4. Red shale......... cuccenansnen coccencee cece cesses cosces nenne seseee eocscesee esseceess „50 
5. Sandstone........c..0 sssceccee seseee nassen nennen sesees soseee cos aces eecces sosesesse ee 20 
6. Shale, with crumbling limestone and Ore ......... sssceees cosnes nenne „120 
7. Taminated sandstone.......... scccsecs cecess cossesces svcces succes cossscace sovecsees 9 0 
8. Shale, with nodular limestone............ .cscccsss nennen escoes cossscnns coseseess 7 0 
9. Laminated sandstone ............ cscs secscesce svceee cose sosces sauna covace seeres 3 0 
10. Shale.......c:eccccce csssescce cocses sonnnnnen seanes ensten soseseess ceases seeees conssuees ese „16 0 
11. Laminated sandstone ......... ccsccece seccecses covces ceccecene seononnan cosceseee ne 6 0 
12. Mostly shale .........-ccscceeesscccscee coseee soeue suseeecee ceeees sesees sonnsn conser ses 0 
13. Sandstonc.. ......... screen cecececes cosccccee nennen sosees snnnnn sen sonceceee nennen cessor ets 40 
14. Shale. ...... cc... cccsscces soscee cocees ssvccs cesses ann nen soscee conees senses cases snaccousers ll 0 
66 
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Ft. In. 
16. Shale, ......... s.cs0e sescocces onannnnen cosces cesses svcees sosves nennen coscse namen sooves ne „18 0 
17. Limestone ...... essen ononun nenne cecees onunen sonnannen aannan cocese see ceeses coe cossvencs 6 0 
18. Red shale ......... seesauoen ennonnnen ouneon snnnunnnn nannanunr cosecececees soccesece cocees „14 0 
19. Fine-grained laminated sandstone ...... zeesereen annen onenon nennen onen onenen 5 0 
20. Red shale and scattered limestone ............2.. 000000 covcesses sonunanen eoeres 33 0 
21. Buff and white limestone ............ sccssses sescce sccees seseevece soecce sonsesecs 3 0 
22. Shale........ 2.2.00 cceces concen secces cesses coeeee sossenses soneecece sees nenn caves snannn cee .- 5 0 
23. Sandstone... ...... cece seccecece access cocccs aceces cosceveee csececees vcsces soccecece eve 19 0 
24. Shale. ............c00cecece sosces seeccencs cesses coe nnnnen saceee cceees nennen sevcneese cae sro 3 0 
25. Coal .....cc00 cscsccecs voccce ves svccee coecceucn svccee socves cacees eoceen tos sonen cocves cee eee 1 0 
26. Clay and slate ......... cece csseecoes cocees onsunnnnn snsnan cocces cesses seneee sepssonence 1 6 
27. Call ......008 coccee covcscese cosces seseccecs cosces succecece sescecees sonseeees annnen seeece oes 3 3 
28. Clay 200. cssccsccesce conses cocnccees coseccocs snnnnanen snanensne snanen senses sneeseees seenes 5 0 
29. Limestone (reported). ° 


(See Map XI., No. 8.) 


We see by this section that the quantity of limestone over the coal is 
much less than at Beverly or on the Dana farm. On the lower part of 
Big Run a coarse sandstone takes the place of the limestone altogether. 
Such changes are not uncommon, and show how difficult it is to identify 
the coal seams by associated sedimentary rocks. While in this case, 
about Beverly the waters brought in calcareous mud, now constituting 
limestone, at another point they brought in sand, now forming sandstone. 
At George W. Lyne’s bank, below Coal Run village, the coal seam shows 
the same structure as at Ewart and Mills’s bank. Mr. Lyne reports that 
“‘the thickness of the seam varies from three and a half to four feet three 
änches in thickness.” South of the river no banks have been opened. 
"The coal doubtless extends south, but it must be mined by shaft and the 
mnines drained by pumping. The upper foot of coal, the part above the 
«lay parting, is not generally taken out. There is no reason why abun- 
<Jant brine should not be obtained by boring, and the poorer coals be 
wased for making salt. Mr. Lyne reports the quantity of coal mined at 
Che Coal Run banks at from 400,000 to 500,000 bushels a year, and this 
<yuantity could be very largely increased if the demand required it. The 
<~oal, when mined with proper care, is of good quality for the generation 
<~f steam and for household use. It has a caking tendency, and needs 
= 3 toking to allow it proper draft. On Big Run, the Coal Run seam of coal 
23 found along the whole length of the stream. Six miles above the 
Xmouth, in Noble county, Mr. Jacob Cassel has obtained the coal on his 
Land by stripping, and reports it to be from five to six feet thick. From 
Cassel’s the dip of the coal seam is about equal to the fall of the stream. 
About two miles above the mouth the limestones above the coal mostly 
disappear, and a heavy, coarse sandrock comes in. A section on the land 
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of Henry Ross, a mile and a half above the mouth of the stream, shows 
the sandrock as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy, coarse-grained sand rock ........... ssssscees oonnen vescesece ananon coscesers 5 0 
2. Shale, with coal plants......... ccc. season coscecece coccee coves aunnne senses coveseees 4 6 
3. Cra] ........ cece ence: coscceeen cocces coseeeee: annanenen soeeeeees coeees annnne senses nannen unse 1 6 
4. Clay parting „esse ccsce cesses cocees snenon cosees ensues nenn seeene teens eevee neun 14 
5. OCs) een Konssansn nannnnnen seceeesce costes secees nsnen coeese sopeseees ansnan nenne 28 
6. Interval to bed of Big Run...... ...... cceces covees cence onnonn cocees cones soseesees % 0 


(Sve Map XL, No. 13.) 


Another section, taken higher up Big Run, but within the limits of 
Washington county, shows the stratigraphical position of some limestones 
and of a higher seam of coal : 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal stain or blossom. 
2. NOt Oxposed ..........cc00 cccees cesses coseee csceas socees sence nen ccesenseresecccces cece 10 0 
3. Sandy shale ...... 20... ccsces conces cnccec cence coseeces seeeee senses socees annnnn eoeeecees » 0 
4, Samdstome...... ...... nennen coeces cecece coves sonen coenes nenenn cocees sesees eeeses nennen ses 5 0 
5. Shale 0.00... ccc coe cen cecces cocece nennen soccer coetes cocees soccer sepepeces succes secsee ceases li 0 
6. Limestone 1.00... 12. sonesn con cee nnnnen coececece socece soccer ceeees seeces sannan coeees teases 2 0 
7. Not Ox posed 2.0.0... ccccc cesses secee seccae cocees cncece ceases eeseee sonne conces secs a... 41 0 
8. Limestone, in part magnesian....... zerses nennen cesses cesses snonnnnnn sosees sonen 90 
9. Shale .....c.. cece. cccece cnc cocces cocnee seceen soeseccececees soeues succes Seance cue ces coe cce ces 15 0 
10. Buff and white limestone ..............000 cossessce ccconcnce essence covcee coseesers 3 0 
11. Shales, chiefly........ betes tononne a rssssssun soseecaes senses sueses ses see eecseeees oosees % 0 
12. Coal, Coal Run or Cumberland seam (not measured). 
13. Not OXpOSed ......... ceeceess ccecceees eeeconces ceeseasee cessseees seseeeees coneesece ceases 30 0 
14. Limestone .........05 ccccceccs cocees sonseeace seceee esceseee souccesce cecesecee sonecases 2103 0 


The two coals are from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
feet apart. The upper one is doubtless very thin and valueless. It hs 
been noticcd, however, at one or two other points. It is better developed 
in some other countics. 

On Cat's Creek the Coal Run or Cumberland seam of coal is seen. The 
following section was taken on the land of G. Brown, two miles abové 
the mouth: 


R. I. 
1. Buff and white limestone........ .c.c.cc00 seseescee cocensece cosseseee coceescas sneees 2 0 
2. Sandy shale ......... sonnonsnn cosececce cceces cecsceeee soceenece nennen nenne cones ovseceees 7 0 
3. Coal and clay .......... ..cscs sssseesee nennen soceeuees suseeeees cesseeeee sonens sesnsense ses 10 
A. Canal oc... cccccces nannnnnen socevsene acceaccee succescee sascveces evssonses sasescece sessssers 1 4 
5. Clay and bituminous shales.............. cssssses cesses sccescees sessvoese sosseees 1 0 
6. Coal 0... cecceee ccsceeees coscences coseeneus cuseusees sosescees soeteseus coseecess euvees nenne 29 
7. Clay wecassecees caress csseee concen ceeeen seesanaes caeeeess srenesaes aaeeeeaes soeeasees seseeees 6 0 
8. Sandstone and shales........... ssccccoee cece: sovcoscee sonne cossceses sosece eoseseots o4 0 
9. White limestone ........ .....0005 covcecees conceence soncecene aussen sennon eocsenves cesses 2.0 


(See Map X1., No. 15.) 
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On the left branch of Cat’s Creek, on the land of Nicholas Basil, about 
aree miles above the mouth, the coal is thicker. The following section 
"as taken, showing the several exposed strat in the hills: 


Ft. In 

1. Crumbling limestone in red shale. 
2. Not expoßed... .ussonen onen snnnun snnnnennn soseecese csseeeese senseness seseseeee seneceess 110 0 
3. JLaminated sandstone ......... sonsoneeı senaunnne annnennnn sannnunnnsnunsn sneaee couses es >» 0 
4. Sandy shale.......e snssonennnensnnenn cecsecese anannnnen conseeeee nenn cone Vensanenonsere 16 0 
b. Hard sandstone ......... ccssccs ccceee sseces covescoee seesences ceceseens snseeeeee senses 3.0 
6. Shale ..........02 s0sssuannesnanunen sanunenen soseeeeen concen consseces cesses sopeeeses eve tases 10 0 
1. Limestone .. ......0. 2. c0ce sescecces non snonnnone coseescnsees coscas seceseue ceauee sasuececs 20 
8. Not exposed ............ cesecesce cesses conser nunenn sonsunune epssetees conser erases sceeeeess 40 0 
9. Limestone, in part cement limestone. ......... zenasnenonne covececee sevens eevee 10 0 
10. Clay shale ........ 0.20. scene sonsonsun onannaner onnnnanen consee annnnnnen sense ceeuss saeses 18 0 
11. Buff limestone 0.0.0... ssennonen ceecc sees snnnnnnnn nun nen san neuen seseeces teeessece ences 30 
12. Sandstone. .........-cecscccece cecseeces concacsce seceen cocces cacece nennen covcesees seseesecs 20 0 
13. Shale ......... cece consee cocscence son aunen concecnse cosceeeee aunananen censeeens onsen senses 1 0 
14, Coal, slaty at top ..........c0 cecece ceceee coceeeeee toseenees onanan cae seseesens son sen cases 4 3 
15. NOt exposed......2euss0srooonnenoen sonannnen ensnnn nonnnunan sarnunnen ae ssne seenee senses sen 10 0 
16. Sandstone ...... essen sneono cocsce sce secs ce eses coneee sue cee cee ces ceeces nonnonene seaseeeres 14 0 
17.  Shrale...........cece coocceces coceee oennnnnun ceccsasees seececees senses tecess seescnees seseeaees 4 0 
18. LimeStOne........ cecsccscceceeceee cocsscce sce sececscescees coseeesesensceees nennen sesceses 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 16.) 


The same seam of coal is to be found on all the branches of Cat’s Creek, 
nd, continuing under the hills, reappears on Bear Creek, in Salem town- 
hip. 

Adams township has, therefore, a very large supply of coal, well adapted 
Yall ordinary uses. It will be the basis of a large manufacturing indus- 
y when capital and enterprise are introduced. At present there is no 
lequate market for it, and coal cannot be profitably mined without large 
arkets. The water-power at Lowell is very considerable, but for many 
asses of manufacturing fuel in large quantities is indispensable. A 
ilroad in the Muskingum valley would be of almost incalculable value 
' this part of the State, and would naturally attract capital to the coal 
eld in Adams townsh®. The soil of the township is excellent, abun- 
ant limestone of a highly soluble and fertilizing kind being found in 
lithe hills. The alluvial soil of the Muskingum valley is also extremely 
2rtile, so that a large manufacturing population could be fed from home 
‘roductions, and the farmers would have the advantage of a constant 
nd remunerative home market. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. . 


This township lies directly south of Adams and east of Watertown. 
t is drained chiefly by the waters of Rainbow Creek. Much of the soil 
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is good, and some of the limestone strata found north in Adams extend 
into the hills of Union, but they show a tendency to thin out toward the 
south. The only coal observed is always thin. It is supposed to be the 
Hobson seam, the place of which is about one hundred feet above the 
Coal Run or Cumberland seam. At one place, not far above the mouth 
of Rainbow Creek, this seam is found, and is reported to be only eight 
inches thick. This township, since the formation of Muskingum tow- 
ship, has lost the larger part of the Muskingum River, formerly within 
its limits, with the rich adjacent bottom lands. 


MUSKINGUM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of Marietta, and includes the Muskingum 
River as far north as the mouth of Bear Creek. It, consequently, cor 
tains a large area of the immediate valley of that river. Its eastern 
boundary generally takes the summit of the ridge dividing the waters d 
the Muskingum and Duck Creek. The soil on the top of this ridge is 
not remarkable for its natural fertility, being composed largely of disit 
tegrated sandstone and shales. In the northern part of the township 
some of the limestone found in the hills of Adams township serve a val 
uable purpose in fertilizing the soil. These are seen in the hills near 
the mouth of Bear Creek. The following section was taken on the road 
leading from the Lutheran Church, on the ridge, down to Bear Creek, 
near the north line of the township: 


. 1. A black stain of black slate or coal. a 
2. Shales, chiefly ..............ccccssccsece cosceseces sucess conece cue cecces eeeues anne 59 0 
3. White limestone, probably in two or three laye OTS von ceccce coeees neun 3to5 0 
4. Sandstone and shales, not seen in detail ......... 2.0... cceccseee cecece conees 7 0 
5. White limestone, possibly not in place......... .ccccsccs sesese eveeee conver oes 1 0 
6. Not all well seen, but chiefly sandstone and sandy shales........... „10 0 
7. Buff limestome......... .ccccseee seccecses coccee soveesecs seneas sesees seesas ann cessesees 1 3 


8. Blue limestone, in bed of Bear Creek. 


The section can be only proximately correct, as the dip was not know), 
and no allowance could be made for it. The place of the Bear Creek 0 
Cumberland coal is about seventy-five feet above the buff limestone, but 
no trace of it was found. The dip of the strata on Bear Creek is sharply 


to the south. On the land of John Spears, a half a mile above the. 


mouth of Bear Creek, a section was taken as follows: 


Fr In 
1. Blossom of coal, Hobson seam. 
2. Not well exposed, but contains.several layers of limestone............ 48 9 
3. Limestone .essssus snsnonenn cosececse coeeseeee snecences soeseeace cesses sesese sasees nennen „20 
4. Not exposed .........cccoce sonennunn saccee sosceense sos cosseoees nassen socesenes soeees ont . 45 0 
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5. Blossom of coal, Cumberland or Bear Creek seam. nn 

6. Not exposed ... 2.00. s0sssuanuonssnonen sannan unseen sunnan sonnsn nunnan senses sensen snnnccne 50 0 

7. Limestone (not measured). 

8. Not exposed ..............sccces sonanaunn sevess sonnan annanı sonnen cocees cosas sannannen „10 0 

9. Heavy sandstone ............cccccecssces une sun unnun coe sonnannan anunsn nen san setae see 25 0 
10. Coal below bed of stream, once dug a little. 


Bear Creek. (See Map XI., No. 17.) 


On the hill, back of the house of B. F. Dyar, section 7, in this town- 
ship, we find the Hobson coal exposed. It has in two and one-half miles 
from the place of the last section dipped about sixty feet. Mr. Dyar’s 
section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Nodules of iron ore, hematite. 
2. Shales and sandstones ...............000 vo bones nanuanen secncescceee senseoees covees 34 0. 
3. Sandstones, chiefly .............. ossssees cesses covees Benson snsnenuen seenes nassen onenee 20 0 
4. Not exposed ...... ..cccccee snnonnun: conses sannen cocees concen see tee nun ses coneee soeses sence 12 0 
5. Coal, Hobson seam ..........0.ccccccsces cevsscccs on coeses soe ces cee nen evensseee sucecees 0 8 
6. Clay parting ‘6 —— aracssccsscescsccscce ccs sescescce secces sonsse cesses ceseeses cae sesee 0 2 
8. Underclay .............2. 00sec ccssen ne coves cos cesersee cos cesceesescsesensssccecssssscee 2 O 
9. Crumbling limestone ............... 202 see cecscocee non secceces non see secees concen cos cee 2 6 
10. Not exposed ..........ccccscsc ces cscsce ssc scccsecescseccecesscecee non sen sen snenensnenenen 40 0 
11. Limestone ... ......... ccc ccc csceee cee cee cne see aseceecee so seece 8 0 
12. Interval, not seen to Muskingum Rivet..............cccecsecsscncsseseerees eee BO 0 


(See Map XI., No. 24.) 


A section was taken on the north side of March Run hill to obtain the 
interval between a thin seam of coal once mined by. Frank Norman, and 
the heavy limestone deposit near the foot of the hill. This was found to 
be ninety-seven feet. The limestone, with the shales between the lay- 
ers, is nine feet thick. Underneath are four feet of shale. A composition 
section showing all the strata on both sides of the hill is as follows : 


Ft. In. 
1. Red shales on top of slate. 
2. Crumbling limestone and shale................- ‘a ane eee connes sesececen sesceeveres 2 0 
3. Mostly shale ......... ...sccce cee cee onnanunnn coccee coe ern cvsceconees sunnn senses sesees „51 0 
4. Bamdstone...........ssseee css ceccecccs cee ccncse cesses ses ccnccs sen sscess soscsesssesctecss Oo QO 
B. Red shale ......... .cscecsce sssccscce secscs annnnuune socssenes sosces onsunn sunsassen sen ceves 36 0 
6. Coal once dug, now covered. 
7. Hard limestone near the top, rest UNSEEN ....... eect eevee 20 0 
8. Sandstone............ «sonen seo conenersnnnn sun une soc sceccecse ces asscncssssscsssersesers LO O 
9. Bluish clay, with a layer of nodules of o7e.................sscccnssesseseene 10 0 
10. Limestone ...... cccscsececcccer css cen asses sce ces ccc cssaceces son csccsscsecsscessesscssee 1 O 
11. Cay shale... ...... ccc sro cee cee cecese cee ass conccececcscccccseccssssesectsesscsecsessene 8 OQ 
12. Sandstone. ....ccccccssscceses cssves sunnnn see sosseesce nnonnunne snseee sunnan conssvece sosees 4 0 
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Ft. Ia 
13. Not exposed ............00. cccsscess snnunnnannen senses nannen snnnen sannnnnen aunssn ann % 0 
14. Sandstone...... ....ccseecccececosces coscecece nnunen sececceee socces covees socceecee cesess „100 
15. NOt COM... enenee ennnnnen snnnsnenn coveeeees sanennennan cesees snnnnn cnseae cee 88 cee ets „40 
16. Limestone, with shales ......... 0.26. sen cee sse ace cee ene non snonen san une ssunnnenene 9 0 
17. Shale................. occ coe cee cos cases ces snenannen cocccsccscsecee 1 O 


18. Coal once exposed, Hobson seam. 

The place where this lower coal was seen is by estimate forty feet 
above the level of the Muskingum River. It is probably ten or fifteen 
feet higher than the same scam in the Narfows below Harmar. Neither 
of the seams of coal in the above section was exposed for measurement. 

On the land of Jacob Sutter, on Second Creek, a seam of coal is found 
with the following associated strata: 


to 
Bt 


Sandstone ...........000 cee cee cesses coe cue soeees cee sanannnnn sannnnnnn secs sansennnn senses 
Red shale.......c. cscccees cos cee ces cee coe seecee sonen coe coaces cos cee cee cue ene nee cee cee see 
NOt BED ....5..00 ce cee cee sevens con ses cee ces con cee unnnnn snnnnanen sun cee cee ann see coe cae seen 
Hard blue limestone... 0.0... ccc cee ese one coe ce cn nun cee cee cee tee son ann ene secceenees 
Shale ......cu2 22200000220 000 00000 cesceenen teeta seseee soe nun see eee cue nen coe ceeasconeseesesonesees 
Black slate ........0 020000 csscoscee socece cosnees Lance cveecnees secees snsnan one noe coveeeees - 
Goal ......cccccnccccee vocven vee cee cesses ses senses nn cusses coe san see cee ann cue cos coe nn cee eee 
Coal .......0005 ans nnnsnsnnnnnsnomensnenanen cee ees ann seeeceeee von anno secees sana nenn ceeese ss 

10. Notseen .......06 sensor sonnenenn snsnonen nannansen sonanannn snnnen sences cae san cee one sense 

11. Sandstone... ... 0c... cesceecee see cee cen cee eee con cee cee ee ann ann cee see ces ann see nen snersen 

12. Shale 2.0.00... cesseeecee ene coevee eee coos 

Bed of Second Creek. 

I suppose this to be the Hobson seam. In the bed of Second Creek 
abundant nodules of rich iron ore are found. These have been gathered 
and used for the puddling furnaces in the Marietta rolling-mill. Many 
years since I traced these nodules to their origin in a stratum of blue 
clay, from which they had been washed. While examining the region 
in the prosecution of the State Survey, the clay seam was found to be 
buried, and its exact place was not identified and no measurement 
taken, but I have no doubt that it is the same blue clay which carries 
nodular ore seen on March Run hill, about seventy feet above the level 
of the Hobson coal. Under a bridge over Second Creek, on the plank- 
road, near the east line of the township, is a thin seam of limestone com 
taining scales of fishes and some small univalve shells. 
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SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams. Its drainage is entirely by the 
waters of Duck Creek and its tributaries, excepting the western margiß, 
which is drained by Bear Creek. Duck Creek, in this township, is te 
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markable for its crookedness. This township is hilly, but the hills are 
capable of cultivation, and the soil is generally excellent, rendered so by 
the limestone found more or less abundantly in the hills. 

In determining the geological facts of this township we shall best 
begin on the western margin, having already described Adams township. 
The Cat’s Creek seam of coal—the Cumberland seam—is the same as the 
Bear Creek seam. The.seam varies in thickness on Bear Creek. On the 
west side of one-hundred acre lot No. 53, the coal was formerly mined, 
and measured five feet, with a slate parting of one inch two feet above 
the bottom. 

Here the coal was of excellent quality for household and all ordinary 
uses. Coal of similar good quality was found higher up the creek, on 
the land of Mr. Jackson, and considerable quantities were obtained by 
“stripping ” in the bed of the stream, and carried in wagons to Marietta. 
To the south and south-west the seam becomes thinner, and the coal is 
more slaty. At the Bowen mine the seam measures three feet six inches. 
To reach this mine a tram-road was built up the creek from the Mus- 
kingum River. It is to be regretted that this road does not extend 
higher up the creek, so as to reach a thicker and better development of 
Coal. 


A sample of Bear Creek coal was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result : 








Specific gravity ..........ccssce: cesccssee costs: secces sucess snecsceus cosceesee nennen seseenese 1 325 
Water .....ccc.ccsscessecsccse coscescceses sunnnnnen cocsce ceneveees ences coscee senses nassen cesses 2.00 
ABI). 00. cccee ces ssecoeces costes see cet ene ceases cesses svenes nun nennen onenan soeeseeee san cae ens see ces 9.24 
Volatile combustible matter............ cesses sesces sen eve cosverecs ann non ses nnnenn coe an 33.76 
Fixed carbon...... ccc... cescecees nenne onnnennen soscceces soseue ceses ces seceee see ann ann one 59.00 

Total. ........0 000000 020020 snnennannen nun sonnnnnnn ann en ann one en san ann nun sannnnen nen ann 100.00 
Sulphur...... “Vases eacecs cuaeee nennen sce snceas cues dete cee cen eee coense seeeee see sen ceceee ces seees 3.33 
Sulphur remaining in coke...... cccccces cess seesesseseee ee csseeeversesseessesseeeees 1,86 
Per cent. of sulphur in Coke@............ cccccc ee cos cucece ces sen esse nnnnon nennen oe eee 2.82 
Iron in ash ......... sansonaes cccocceee cosces see ern cee cveees coeseeses cusses sovses eesees cesses ees 0.39 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet ............ cccceeee seeceeees sonen coeceees 3.97 


The sulphur is more than is desirable, an more than the appear- 
“Nee of the coal would indicate. This is explained by the fact that only 
®% small part of it is combined with iron in the form of bi-sulphide. 
: he amount of fixed carbon is large, and the amount of permanent gas 
48 also large. The coal kindles readily, and burns frecly, with a brilliant 

me, and has high heating power. The best of the Bear Creek coal is 
Of excellent quality for household use. With proper facilities for purifi- 


Cation, the coal would answer for gas-making: It was once tested in the 
21 
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laboratory of the Manhattan gas works, New York, with favorable re- 
sults as to the quantity of gas, and as to its high illuminating power. 

A combined section of the strata seen on the upper part of Bear Creek 
is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom Of COaL.........000 secesccee covcee copeveees cos cececs vos coceceees socses nun san ces 2 0 
2. Not Oxposed........ccseccccercee cer cccsce soseesces nen ann nun soneee non sunmennuen sannen vee 2 0 
3. Limestone ...........c00cccces socses sonne sunnen nunusn cesses nonnannn sansen snnonn see cee 2 0 
4. Not Cxposed.........00sseccccssecs snunen sun ons sunnnnnne onunnn cos onnnen snunan can nun sun cvs 15 0 
BH. Limestone ......... enonen ree coscscces ons sunnnanen san cos nanenn onnnunnne son ces nanene nun one 4 0 
6. Not exposed ............sceccecscess sen nun covsccecs cen cee enonnunne ses nen anne neuen coe - 60 0 
7. Sandstone. ..... .ccecsece ose see nen sunnen cos cee csvescces ons cocsce snnnen cosces san see sun cee - 40 
8. Shale. - 6 0 
9. Coal .......00 cecscscee coscee see ces coves ann nun ann saneen sansnnnn ove cee sanasanne sonne cee see 3 0 
10. Slate parting.. ween O 1 
11. Coal ...... ceocecces sccces covcceees cocces veces css nen sonnnnnen one cee cences cos ceseseons ces cee 20 
12. Not exposed. .......0.rssccssescccsceee soccecss cee ceesecees ove ann sannun cocees ese cosenees 27 0 
13. Sandstone ......00. seccvscee sosces cesses soccencsccccss cos sonsun ceases escces nun conees sus ens 8 0 
14. Shale... ...... 000 csscncces soe one see cee cee snnunuune ananen sennnn cs sunsnnunn one cee sun sense - 6 0 
15. Laminated sandstone .........00 scsece concen sce ccescvees ses onnonnnne cesses coeses nee 10 0 
16. Shale............ ure sun cevsovees auonnn annnne nasse sonnsnnns wus vos ansnnn enemas see noe cee nen - 2 0 
17. Limestone layers, white and buff...... „eu... cesses sss ssccee sovcee soonannce - 6 0 


(See Map XI., No. 22.) 


About forty feet above the upper coal, of which only a faint trace v was 
seen, is a stratum of blue limestone. 

The strata on Bear Creek dip regularly to the south. On the lower 
part of the stream, before it leaves Salem township, we find in its bed s 
well-known stratum of earthy, buff limestone, with which are associated 
other limestone layers, forming a group which has quite an extensive 
range in the eastern part of Washington county. Under this group lie 
the lower Salem coal, found in many places on Duck Creek. On Whip 
ple’s Run it is changed to cannel coal. Some of the limestones and th es 
associated shales are fossiliferous, containing, on Bear Creek, teeth af 
fishes and comminuted shells. A layer of slate below the coal is also faxw- 
siliferous. This limestone.group on Bear Creek, in the south-west comer 
of Salem township, passes under the dividing ridge and is seen in the 
bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, about half a mile above the 
Cedar Narrows bridge, in Fearing township. From this point it i 
readily traced in the banks of the creek and adjacent side hills up # 
Salem, and up the East Fork to the Noble county line. The coal under 
it is seldom more than three feet thick, and it is generally less. This 
seam is the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam and of the Pittsburgh seal 
It has been traced from Pomeroy through Athens and Morgan counties 
into Washington county. On the West Fork of Duck Creek the lime 
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stone group with the coal gradually thins out to the north and disap- 
pears—at least it was not seen in the vicinity of Caldwell, in Noble 
county. 

On Pawpaw Creek, a branch of the East Fork of Duck Creek, the lime- 
stone group is seen for several miles. It is also seen on Coal Run, a 
branch of Pawpaw, coming in from the north. The coal accompanying 
this group has been mined in small quantities at several points, two or 
three banks having been opened near the village of Salem. 

A section taken in the hill back of Salem village is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone and shale...... ...... ccccccce non ccccce one nun snnsnnnen son asonnannn nennen ces 5 0 
2. Blue limestone..................0 sssouen ann cee cee sun nnnnen sunnsn cee nenuns sunsen ces anne 0 
8. Buff limestone ... ...... cccceces oanann nennen cvs cesses covcscees sosces veces sve non covcesen 2 0 
4. Limestone and shale ...........cccccosee coc nun ces coreccece cos sovsecess cus non covece ces 2 0 
B. Clay 2 snannnonsunn sen sunann snnssn sen snasensnn ann san ne „80 
6. Coal ........202. sennenonn coe cocces cocce cos seccee ces ceneecece annnna coeees ann coe ces ann mean see 2 6 


(See Map XI., No. 21.) 


On Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run, on the Moses Blake farm, near 
the south line of Salem township, the coal is for the most part cannel, 
and has been mined to some extent and taken to Marietta. It burns 
freely in the grate, but the percentage of ash is too great to make it a 
desirable fuel. To the north this coal reverts to the usual type of bit- 
uminous coal. Such changes are not uncommon, and show that cannel 
coal is only a local modification of a seam of bituminous coal. A sample 
of the bituminous coal of the “limestone seam,” taken from the Coal 
Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the 
following result: 


Specific gravity (dried at 212°) ......... suuson ons auonuenon 000s cesses assees cecece soeces 1,224 
Ash (light gray) ......... ccccccccsscvess soe cceressesace nun sun unemeen senses snnuns seoeesees ove 6.20 
Volatile matter... .....0.0. sss ccsces sce see cee coe cse accesses soe aunuen enevecces san ssanuneon nee 38.20 
Fixed carbon ........eseu cco cce sce cocsee ces sscces secses sonnan annnunnen aan sonen speces sansen ces 55.60 

Total ....... ssscoceeccccce cress 100.00 
Sulphur......... cco cscece cosces cvcces ene coseee coe cecens cos annnun sensesesonses ane see cee cce ove „ 2,18 


Coke very compact, with metallic luster. 
The buff limestone, which forms one of the layers of the limestone 
group, was also analyzed, with a result as follows: | 
Silicious matter ...... 0.0.0.0. cccsccses nonnnnnne sess snnuunnon sanene onsnnnscn snnnnencn ensone 19.10 


Alumina and sesquioxide of iron ...... ...... ansenunes senses sunnnn sannnnnen snaunennn non 8.65 
Carbonate of lime ...........0.ssses voces coscesees ensunannnnee son onueen sonnnnann vonsnnnun ne 47.70 
Carbonate of Magnesia ........ 0.000 cesses snsscs onnnn sonen snnnenonn aussen snansn seeees ne 19.40 
Combined water....cuees scccecccccescecces socces cnvees svcces nannan cee san cecces cvs sen nun ces cee 2.50 
Undetermined 2....... 0.0000 ccc ccccse non sonenu cos cesses cccces non ann ccs unser sonne seo sseces sce D6 

Total ...... 00000 ce cescecece cov sun nn cesses non nen coccee nassen one nonannann one sence nee see 100.00 
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This is a double carbonate of lime and magnesia, with such proportions 
of silica and alumina as would indicate some value as a waterlime. It 
is worthy of practical investigation. The most important seam of coal 
in Salem township is the upper one, which is here locallv called the 
“sandstone seam, because of the heavy sandstone generally found above 
it. This sandrock is not entirely persistent, for in some places it does 
not appear, at least not in a heavy body. This seam of coal is one of 
wide extent, being found in a large number of counties in the Second 
Geological District. Its place is generally from eighty-five to one hun- 
dred feet above the Pomeroy seam. It has no better development than 
on the waters of Duck Creek. It has already been referred to as the 
Bear Creek seam of coal. There the coal, in all its physical structure, is 
somewhat different from that of the coal of the same seam on the East 
Fork of Duck Creek, and on the West Fork at Macksburg, Newburg, etc. 
This is due to the different conditions under which the coal was depos- 
ited. The same seam shows much the same characteristics on the farm 
of Samuel J. Hazen, near the head of Whipple’s Branch of Pigeon Run. 
The coal here is four feet thick, with three inches of black slate under it 
and ten inches of similar slate over it. Above the latter slate is a mass 
of blue clay mottled with red. Here no heavy sandrock appears over 
the coal. In former years considerable coal from the Hazen bank was 
taken by wagons to Marietta. It has a pretty large percentage of ash, 
but in other respects is a good coal. To the north the seam may be 
traced, in varying thickness, to the north line of this township. Its 
finest development is probably on the East Fork and in the hills be— 
tween the two forks. I have scen few openings on the lower part of the 
West Fork, but where I have found the coal it is thinner; but it thick — 
ens again in Aurelius and to the north. The coal is well seen on the> 
farm of Vincent Payne, on Coal Run Branch of Pawpaw Creek, wher e= 
the seam presents the following structure: 


Coal, upper bench ......... zus. cee cee cee cee ssnsse cee eee sen ons nnnensnen sen ern sn nee 2 ft. 6 in. 
Clay Parting. ccc cee cee cee eee ences aae ences sae see cee nennen nennen O Sf J] 
Coal, lower bench ...... ccc cee cce cee cee cee cee cee cee se cteees see nn ensnsn nenn nee oo Of FG 


Making a total of coal of six feet one inch. A sample of this coal w == 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, but I think it not a tair representative samxom- 
ple, from the exceptionally large ash. The coal was dried at 212°, asad 
no record is given of the loss of moisture : 





Specific Gravity icc... ccccee see cevsces cece ceeese senses cesses eneees eeeees senses eeseee nennen 1.352 
Ash eee he bo non CO Hh ke Re EEE DEH EE EEE GOEEES COOHLE BHO OOLES 12.95 
Volatile matter......ccccccccccs coccceccccce socces ceccee coces nenn an eseces secece pevece secses 37.00 
Fixed carbon ...... cececc cesses cocces ccocce cocee neuen cocees anne cosece ceases secees nenne „ 49.50 

Total 0.2... cccees ceccce nennen cases cocces nun nn Bonn n nen sesece cosecs onen en pres an eoeces 100.00 
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On the farm of Mr. Payne are two well-marked seams of limestone, one 
one hundred and forty-four feet above the coal, and the other fifty-six 
feet higher. Each of these limestone deposits exerts a fine fertilizing 
effect upon the hill-sides. The upper one appeared to have great enrich- 
ing power, so that the soil, almost to the summits of the hills, is very 
productive. Grasses, grains, and fruit grow luxuriantly. A geological 
section seen on this farm is given in Map XT., No. 20. 

Crossing the ridge to the farm of Moses True, Esq., we find the coal 
well developed. Here the coal hes been mined, and small quantities 
have formerly been taken to Marietta. The quality of Mr. True’s coal, 
as tested in the parlor grate, is excellent. It is a caking coal, and for 
this reason needs more attention than coal of the dry, non-cementing 
class. Many years ago I burned a load of it with great satisfaction. In 
that part of the bank from which that coal came were layers of inter- 
laminated cannel of excellent quality, which added to the value of the 
coal for grate use. This seam is believed to continue in fine thickness 
through all the high lands extending east into Liberty township. On 
one of the branches of Pawpaw Creek, in the north-western corner of 
Liberty, the coal is reported seven feet thick. All the farms which take 
the high hills on. both sides of the East Fork contain this coal. It has 
been opened on nearly ail the farms—on H.C. Hovey’s, Ephraim Gould’s, 
Jas. Alden’s, etc. In this region the aggregate quantity of coal is very 
great. On Crooked Run, a branch of Duck Creek, north of Mr. True’s, 
the seam is seen, and at the proper place below it is the coal of the lime- 
stone group, measuring thirty-two inches. This lower coal is also well 
seen by the road side on the farm of Mr. Hovey. Every where this coal, 
so far as it could be seen, appears to be of good quality. Through all 
this region the heavy sandrock over the upper or main seam of coal 
makes a conspicuous landmark. It often forms bold ledges, and on some 
of the small streams the water pours over it in falls of great beauty. 
Salem township perhaps exceeds any other in the county in its supply 
of coal. The day is not far distant when this coal will be needed. To all 
uses except the hivhest, which forbid much sulphur, the coal is well 
adapted. For household use, for the generation of steam, and for rolling 
mills, the coal will answer a good purpose, but not for the blast furnace 
nor for gas-making. It is possible that at some points the coal will afford 
good merchantable coke. 1 think some of the coal from the East Fork-- 
such, for example, as was formerly mined by Mr. Moses True — would 
make a firm coke. How far the sulphur of the coal would pass off in 
coking, and, consequently, how much would remain in the coke, can 
only be determined by experiments The coal is every where accessible, 
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and generally every advantage can be taken of the dip for drainage and 
easy delivery of the coal to the mouth of mines. The general dip is to 
the south, but this is locally modified; indeed, the strata all through the 
east half of Washington county are more or less undulating. At one 
point in the township the level line or line of no dip was found to be 
north 60° east. This would give the dip at this point south 30° east. 
Petroleum.—Several years since this township laid claim to the posses— 
sion of good oil territory. On Pawpaw Creek several alluring little wells 
were obtained, enough to quicken the pulse of the oil fever. That there 
is considerable oil in the region there is no doubt; and if the price would 
justify small wells, the Pawpaw region might be worked. Among the 
many minor undulations which have caused subterranean fissures, and 
thus made it possible for the oil, probably in the form of vapor, to rise 
and accumulate, one such undulation, as an anticlinal, probably crosses 
Pawpaw Creck in lots 55 and 145 and in that neighborhood. Most of 
these undulations are so slight as not to make their detection on the 
surface possible except by a very careful instrumental survey. Toward 
the north line of the township, on the East Fork, some quite deep wells 
were bored and a little oil obtained, but not in remunerating quantities. 
Salt.—It is almost certain that brine of good strength may be obtained 
almost any where in this township by boring wells. On the West Fork, 
in Aurelius township, and in Noble county, brine has been obtained in 
the oil wells. In Noble county salt works have been established. Should 
the making of salt be found a profitable industry, I have no doubt that 
immense quantities could be made in Salem. Fuel at the minimum 
cost could be obtained for the evaporation of the brine. 


AURELIUS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly north of Salem, on the West Fork of Duck 
Creek. It differs from Salem little in the general character of its soil, 
and the geological features are essentially the same. The lower Salem 
coal, “the limestone seam,” was no where seen in good development, and 
probably it thius out to the northward; but the upper and larger seam 
of coal is to be found. On the land of Hugh Jackson, near the south 
line of the township, this coal has been opened and mined. Where our 
mcasurement was taken the seam pıesented the following structure: 


rt. In 
Coalcscosss esse cececsase snnnnn coccecees evscee cur eases annnun cosece ceceee cocece census cocces cesses 19 
Fire-clay .......22 seescseee anna cvcece conece seeeee cosees coeees nennen conces sonen coe sense coneee 3 4 
Coal ..ccccccs ceceee cesses conces cosces sucses nennen cesses coteee succes epeses secees sonne cocece coceese 8 4 


(See Map XI., No. 18.) 
This ie an unusual thickness of the middle clay, and makes the mining 
f the coal dificult. Further north the lower bench of coal attains 8 
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thickness of six feet, and the seam is found every where at its proper 
horizon in the hills bordering the creek. The tendency of the coal is 
to grow thinner westward and thicken to the north-east, but there are 
doubtless many local exceptions. The Ohio Coal Company has opened 
a valuable mine in the hills east of Macksburg, where the seam is six 
feet thick. The mine is probably in Enoch township, in Noble county. 
"The coal is shipped to Marietta by railroad. The coal is of good quality 
for domestic use and for the generation of steam. It has also been used 
Bargely and with acceptance in the Marietta rolling-mill. It is a coal of 
gzood heating power. It is easily mined, and can be furnished in Mari- 
etta at very reasonable rates. The people of Marietta have found the 
great advantage of a regular railroad supply of coal from Duck Creek 
«2oal field over the precarious supply of the Ohio River. Manufactures 
<>f all kinds in which cheap fuel is a principal factor can be established. 
- Salt.—Besides the abundant coal, an unlimited supply of good brine 
fer the manufacture of salt can be obtained in this part of the Duck 
qa reek valley. On the flat below Macksburg a coarse sandrock contain- 
i mw ¢ brine is reported to be struck in the oil wells at ninety feet below the 
#3 a.arface, but a more copious supply is obtained in another sandrock three 
32 windred and eight feet below the surface. Deeper borings should strike 
Che Upper Waverly sandrock, from which abundant supplies of brine 
£&.3-e obtained at Pomeroy and other parts of the State. 
The record of a deep well bored by Mr. Blauvelt, given hereafter, 
3 hows that the upper Waverly contains brine. It is always difficult to 
termine the strength of brine in any of these wells unless the fresh 
‘Ww ater, which enters almost all wells, be tubed off. If extensive mining 
“HE the coal should be carried on in Aurelius, the fine, or slack coal, which 
23 not merchantable, could be profitably used in boiling salt. At many 
ER aces in the State refuse coal is exclusively used in the salt works. 
Paroleum— Aurelius township has heretofore furnished large quantities “ 
“WE excellent petroleum. One of the earliest wells bored in 1860, on the 
Sand of James Dutton, Esq., yielded many thousand barrels of heavy 
= bricating oil. It was only fifty-six feet deep. The daily yield at first 
must have been, from the reports, from one hundred to two hundred bar- 
21s. This well caused no little excitement, and many other wells were 
>red, many of which yielded remunerative returns. The Buell well, 
famed from the Hon. B. P. Buell, of Lowell, one of its owners, has pro- 
ced oil steadily for seven or eight years, and yet averages five barrels 
day. The Mattison well is reported to have yielded an average of 
teen barrels a day for eight months. Other wells yielded considerable 
1antities. But most of this oil was produced before the Marietta, Pitts- 
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burgh, and Cleveland Railroad was constructed, and the expense to 
wagon it over bad roads caused the business to languish. Now the rail- 
road is finished, the excessive product in Pennsylvania, and the ex- 
tremely low price, render, for the time being, operations of this kind 
uninviting. 

But Ihave no doubt that there are large quantities of excellent ail 
in the subterranean fissures in Aurelius awaiting the drill and the 
pump, and it will be a source of wealth to those who will conduct their 
business wisely and economically. A well has recently been bored by 
Mr. Rice, a little east of the Buell well, which yields one hundred and 
fiftv barrels a day, and another larger well has still more recently been 
obtained in the same neighborhood. During the great oil excitement 
the speculation in oil lands was the principal thing, and the production 
of oil was of secondary consequence; and quite too often the superin- 
tendence was intrusted to persons of no knowledge or experience, who 
sometimes wasted in a most extravagant manner the funds of their com 
panies. Duck Creek valley was a theater of the wildest speculation. 
But wells like the Buell well, although small, have been managed in & 
prudent way, and have yielded handsome returns upon the iivestment. 

A deep well was bored near Macksburg by Mr. J. C. Blauvelt, agent, 
who has kindly sent me the following record of the strata passed through: 


Feet. 
1. Soil to the bed rock ......... 11. sesnnnen sonenonnn cosceeeee coscceees seceseces sonseenes Iv 
2. Sandrock containing heavy oil (28° gravity) .......sc00 seonnnnen rennen eee x 
3. Interval not reported ......... ccc cconccnes onnannenn cosscecee nonnannen nun soseeeees ay 
4, Soapstone (Clay shale) ......... csscscescsscescosces coscee seeees nunnen onanen anne 180 
5. Coal, 2 feet thick ...........cccc ceccssces cocsecses cesses costae ceceen conces annsen ceeees 185 
UH. SOAapStONe seesensansnnen snnnnenen coseeceee eoceaeece ceeeee cee ces sesesaees suecae seeseeoes 190 
7. Limestone and bastard rock .......cccce cesses cesses consseee seeeee coe eneeee ees . 200 
S. Sand rock ....cccc ccc ccsece coscee seeee cece soccesecs soseas seneesees seseeeees anne anne oH 
9. In this sandrock struck salt water at 420 feet, a gas vein at 436 
feet, and Oi] At Loi... ceccsccs cosseese nano cesses nennen ers senses ces eesssscee sense 400 
10. Smut rock containing black carbonaceous matter ......... cesses coe ceeoes 4) 
11. Oil SHOW ......00. cesescee ceceee enssccees seseeeuee te tosses nennen nennen conees aussen namens 732 
12. Black Band... cc... cee cesecceee concen cos corsecees saccosese seaee cavcecees secu cesses 138 
3. Oil SHOW... ceees cecececee coc cecece sossecsee sneuss sosessses sonne nännnn nennen ene cecsseese IN 
14. Gray rOcK......cccee ccc cee snnnnnnn cee ene census cee cee nenne son ceases coe seeees nennen nn 823 
15. Black sand .e....ccc ccc cesses sce cse cee eee coceee nennen cee seeses ses seenes ous sera nannn cesses $0 
16. White sand wc... cccccs ccceccces see cacuen cee cee ceseeseee cee teeses cee non coneeeeee ess . & 


17. Grey Band ....ccees cee cseeee cesses cee aee sense aoe snnsntsnn coe cee ene one seeeeeeee eneeee nen si 
18. Salt Water....ccc..cccccccecse ceccosses sesees ann cee cecees coseeesuscsssse cesses secacseee SUA 
19. Fine white sand ...... 1c... ccccseces coscce coscee cesses cosseeece concen ene nee coe cneese 906 
90. Coarse blue sand arcaee cn eneeennen secscccce cesses see ceeccccss cosseceee cee sonen nun 1,010 
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; Feet. 
21. Oiland Gas ......... cccscecce cosee ccccce coves coe ses sonecs coceeees sun concen ceaete eevee 1,020 
22. White sand 0.0.0... 0c. cc. ce cc cee cee coe coe seeces coe nun secesecsssssccscestssscseseeecee 1,028 
23. Coarse blue sand .........cccccecsses conc sosceesee cos ceeces nenn cee sseece cesses ces 1,034 
24. Fine white sand ................00cecces cos cee csc ccs nun see cocccecee sovscs sosecsese ces 1,04 


25. Black Band.............ccccee cesses cos cec cesses coe nennen nn sn nnnenn nn nen nen nenese nennen L077 
26. Slate...... cc ccc cececccccece sac cncece cee ceeceesss sun nennen cee cencsssesssecscessssececececee 1,079 
27. Slate 0... cece ccc csnceccee coe cee ccecoecsscesseecceccsseeccesseseccesscesseseccscccscceee Ly lL 


Mr. Blauvelt gives the record of another well bored by him within 
t wo hundred yards of the decp well, as follows: 


Feet. 
l. Soil to the rock........... zen ccsceccos coceccecs ccceccoce sceceeees coeeccees cvs sacceeces votes 30 
2. Sandrouck (first sandrock) ......0.. sescesses covcccece cocces 1. ceesee onanenson nennen cee nce 58 
3. Blue sandrock ......... cesccssss coecesces covscccee savecees \eenenensnnsssenseensn ssassneen see ZOO 
4. Sand rock... .......00 ssc cce secsccccs ne nonnnannn svesccces cucces nnnene spacseeee seceeeces conces u... 269 
5. Soapstone 2. .......cc ccc ces coceee ces sonnnnenn ssscessee enscesees sonseeees seosenses soe tessecees 280 
6. White sandrock (second sandrock) ..........02 cscsceece a secceeseecccces tecses cee 310 


In the deep well the sandstone, four hundred and forty-one feet thick, 
Struck at a depth of six hundred and thirty-eight feet, is, I have no 
doubt, the Waverly. The thirty-five feet of slate at the bottom of the 
well may be the top of the Ohio black slate (Huron shale), or, possibly, 
it isa slate interstratified with the W averly near the bottom. A slate 
=ixteen feet thick is found in the lower Waverly on the Ohio River, in 

joto and Adanıs counties. 

tron Ore.—Iron ore of excellent quality is often found in this and adja- 
7&2 nt townships. It is always in nodular form, and is derived from the 
Lisintegrated clay shales in the hill sides, from which it is washed uut. 

zmetimes very large nodules are found. It is often diflicult to trace the 

re to its original bed, but where I have succeeded in doing this the 
Oeclules are too few to warrant drifting into the shales for them. Doubt- 
Se other and better localities will be found where drifting may be 
<Ofitably done. The following is an analysis, by Prof. Wormley, of a 
Tum ple of the ore from the farm of Jaines Dutton, in this township : 








Specific gravity .........ssccccccsscesscsececcce cee sees soeseescessescnssenssceeseescusseness 4.554 
Water combined .......cccccccecces:cccccscccccccsccecccceccccccccsccscescscssccesscccecses 1.20 
Sesyuioxide Of ILON .ccccecccevcces sevccccccccccccccccccsvccccccescesesssnsnssccrcecceccoes 78.90 
ALUMIND. .cccccccccccce tocccscccccccccnsccce veccecnee sccccces wecesceetcceees nvcceeeescccccces 7.70 
Silica and insoluble matter... .....c0..ccccccessccccccecccccesccetcvcscccetecces sovscneee 10.60 
Sulphuric acid ...........cccecccceeceecsccnscnecssconccanseees nennnennnnnensensensnneensn ces 0.25 
Phosphorus ..........sscccescosecsevsscseresensescaneeeseseescnseee ace seseee sss eeeeersee ces 0.00 
Total .....cscccsccccccccccsccccccccccecccoce succcccccecccceccvccesceecccvccececsees sescs 98.65 
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This is a rich ore, and would make an iron adapted to Bessemer steel. 
If it can be found in adequate quantity it will be of mestimable value. 


FEARING TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on Duck Creek, by the waters of which it 
is drained. The largest of the affluents of Duck Creek in the township 
is Whipple’s Run, which rises in the north-western part of Lawrence 
township. The land is hilly, but in the valleys and on the hill-sides 
the soil is good. Asa rule, the soil is less fertile on the ridges. Ther 
is less limestone in the hills than in Salem township, on the north. The 
so-called limestone coal, the equivalent of the Pomeroy seam, is found 
in the northern part of the township, near the mouth of Whipple’s Run, 
and in that vicinity. Here it has been mined to some extent for neigh- 
borhood use, and formerly it was taken by the plank-road to Marietta. 
On Whipple’s Run the coal is part cannel, while three-quarters of a mile 
below, where it was taken in low water in the bed of Duck Creek, near 
Mr. Flanders’s, it is reported to have been-entirely bituminous. This 
seam of coal in this vicinity well illustrates the changes which some 
times take place in the character of the coal in short distances. In the 
bed of the creek it is the usual bituminous variety, while as we go north 
a part of the seam is changed into cannel—perhaps in some places it is 
all changed, but when we reach the neighborhood of Salem village it 
is found to be bituminous again. If we adopt the better theory of the 
origin of cannel coal, there was here a portion of the old coal marsh, in 
which a part of the vegetation was so changed, probably by maceration 
in water, as to lose its structure and become a mere mass of vegetable 
mud or muck. This muck, when buried and compressed and bitumir 
ized, forms the cannel coal. Unfortunately with this vegetable mu 
there was commingled other mud in the form of clayey sediments, and 
thus the cannel coal now contains a larger quantity of ash than could 
come from coal formed of pure vegetable muck. 


ANALYSIS OF CANNEL CoAL OF WHIPPLE’S Run. 


Specific Qravity ......... ccscccecs sssssecee sonnunnnn sosseccs nannenunn consee sannsnane nunnennee 1.500 
Water 2.2... cece cccccs coc vecccs cocnce nenne coveccces seccsccce sessecces ececcces ccccce covcseess 1.00 
Ash oo cccc cecces socece soncce cccccsees anno cece de eecece cecees sonen ceccccece socsceses soncccces cos 26.00 
Volatile combustible matter .............. 0000 ccseccces coccevese socscs snannnnne sooseses 31.00 
Fixed carbon...... zu... coccscees ence de Coceeeces secees sensnanne aunnna snsnnnnne ecvocccccs nennen 42.0 

Total ....ccccccecescesseccesccccse csccccecs secces cccnccece sonne socses ennnan annnnn eoccss 100.00 


Gas per ponnd in cubic feet, 2.73. 
Ash, gray. Coke, pulverulent. 


Several years ago, when coal-oil was distilled from cannel coal, and 
before wells were bored for petroleum, a small experimental oil distillery 
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was established on Whipple’s Run, and some oil was made from this 
cannel coal. The coal was not very rich in oil, and the location was 
remote from market. Soon after, however, petroleum was obtained in 
great quantities from wells, and all the “coal-oil” distilleries, however 
well situated, were obliged to succumb. 

The “limestone coal” dips pretty rapidly to the south, passing below 
the bed of Duck Creek, near Mr. Flanders’s, and is not seen again in the 
township. At the Cedar Narrows bridge the limestone group, with its 
coal seam, was passed through in boring for oil, at a reported distance 
of thirty feet below the surface. The group reappears in Lawrence town- 
ship, brought up in the Cow Run uplift, and in Newport in the Newell’s 
Run uplift. We should expect that the upper coal, the “sandstone seam” 
of Salem, would be found over a large area in this township. Its place 

is about eighty-five to ninety feet above the lower. Traces of it are seen, 
but it is generally very thin. It is found just north of the township 
Line in Salem, where Mr. S. J. Hazen has mined it in the hill at the 
Enead of Pigeon Branch of Whipple’s Run. It should be found on the 
aamsin run, it being very easy to ascertain its proper horizon from the 
Himestone group and the lower coal. A stain of the coal of the seam 
“wwas once observed in a bank of the railroad a mile or two below Cedar 
ENarrows bridge. The exact point was not noted, but it was where the 
£sqQuthern dip would naturally bring it. No coal was seen on the west 
= Ade of Duck Creek except a trace of the “sandstone seam.” On the west 
£3 Ade of the ridge, between Duck Creek and the Muskingum, on the land 
<>£ B. F. Dyar, in Muskingum township, the coal of the Hobson seam was 
€< und one hundred and fifteen feet above the bed of the Muskingum. The 
> lace of the seam is about one hundred feet above the “sandstone seam.” 
3 ut this seam was not noticed on New Year’s Run, on the eastern side of 
Gheridge. At Stanleyville we find in the bank of the creek, below the 
“ra ill, a considerable body of limestone ten or twelve feet thick, and a few 
feet over it a very thin seam of coal. Under the limestone is a consider- 
=. ble body of red clay shale fifteen or twenty feet thick, with a layer of 
Limestone eight inches thick near the middle. This red shale rests upon 
= heavy sandrock, which forms the bed of the run. It is difficult to de- 
temine the exact stratigraphical position of the Stanleyville limestone, 
cause there is no certain geological horizon or datum line with which 
%o connect it. On the Muskingum River, at Mr. Dyar’s, in a north-west 
direction from Stanleyville, there is a body of somewhat similar limestone 
eight feet thick, sixty-five feet above the Muskingum River. If our de- 
terminations there are accurate, the place of this limestone is about fifty 
feet above the horizon of the “sandstone” scam of coal. The same lime- 
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stone is seen on the north side of March Run Hill, toward the foot of the 
hill. If this limestone continues eastward to Duck Creek with the usual 
dip, it would appear on Duck Creek at Stanleyville. The same Stanley- 
ville limestbne is seen on some of the eastern tributaries of Duck Creek. 
On Killwell Run, on the farm of Lewis Dowling, the limestone is well 
seen. Here the following section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Chocolate-colored shale, with coal plants. 
2. SANASTONE......... cceces ceccen con ceneee cones sesso aceeee sence sennanenn conse conses cecnes 3 6 
3. Slate, blue and brown ......... 2... cceces cocceccee cesses covstocce coctecces svcsesens 6 0 
4. Sandy, calcareous nodules . .........cccecsee cesees conees coneee cectae sonne cesses 0 6 
d. Shale 00... eee. snsonnenn manner snansnnnn enesesces nunene sesees cesses sannan sanaen snonen coones 05 
6. Cval..necasaneneunee nennen cascecece cocecs cocesenes coeces nunsen coscneees aunnnanan sannannen nen 06 
1. Llayecseasaer zonsannen cocsce cece nnanen cos cas nonnnn nennsnnannensnnnnn nen anansnann nannen cesses 05 
8. Coal.easessensesosune cos cee con nenenn sconces coeeee ceseeees coceees snnnnensnsnnenn sooseenes 0 10 
9. Fire-clay ......... 0... Lin onnnannns ancaes ausnnnssn ansnens srnnsnsnn one cen cee cesses coe oe ves 3 6 
10. Sandy shale...... 2.2... 202002 cosscases secsee cere sonnnnnne nonannann seceee sensnnnse conees 06 
ll. Samdstome...... ..csccscsces sence snnnonsonnen coscseces snnnsn nannen sansna ransnn nannensan en 06 
12. Blueclay ......... .cccce ccccceees cones sannenen ceccce ceccee sarsnnsnn conven anene coeeseees - 13 
13. Limestone, not measured, probably ........ ssccoe see cee cee cre cee sonen 10 tO 12 0 


Bed of stream. . 


Passing over the ridge to the south-east into Lawrence township, ¥ | 
find on Little Eivht-Mile Run, about a third of a mile from its mouth, & 
similar body of limestone. The “sandstone seam” is found at Guytons 
Mill, at the mouth of Little Eight-Mile Run, on Little Muskingum, un 
der the heavy sandrock. No measurement was made of the interval, but 
I should think the limestone to be about fifty or sixty feet above the 
“sandstone coal.” These observations would tend to verify the other. 


MARIETTA TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, and embraces within its 
limits the mouths of the Muskingum and Little Muskingum rivers and 
Duck Creck. The shape of the township is such as to give a very large 
frontage on the Ohio, and, consequently, a large area of the rich soil d 
the immediate valley. The valleys of Duck Creek and Little Mus 
kingum are much narrower. The township is generally hilly, as ar 
alinost all townships bordering on the Ohio River. The city of Marictts 
is built in part upon a Drift terrace, and in part upon the alluvial 
ground bordering the Ohio and Muskingum rivers. The terrace isa high 
and beautiful one, affording a dry soil, and is admirably fitted to be the 
site of a town. Terraces of about the same level are seen upon the 
opposite side of the Muskingum, a mile and a half above Harmar, and 
on the West Virginia side of the Ohio. A very extensive terrace 1 
found in the upper part of Marietta township, above the mouth of the 
Little Muskingum River. All these terraces tell a tale of very high 
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water in these rivers, and of the formation of large sand banks and 
sandy flats. The terrace in the city of Marietta contains an interstrati- 
fied layer of blue clay, which appears on Putnam street. It is said to 
fform the retentive bottom of the well of Col. John Mills, and reveals 
» teelf by springs at several points. This terrace, at the confluence of the 
| “Muskingum and the Ohio rivers, presented attractions to the ancient 
: “Mound-builders, and the extent and character of the earth-works they 
1 “have left show that they once had here a populous fortified town. The 
„, wiews from Harmar Hill, College Hill, and other high points around 
» Marietta, are almost unequaled for their beauty. 
; There is very little of interest or of economic importance in the 
; geology of this township. A thin seam of coal is found in the hills, but 
E “thas never been found thick enough for profitable mining. It is seen 
a College Hill, and was passed through in the well of the Hon. W. F. 
; Curtis. It is seen on the roadside a little east of town. Probably 
-~ the same seam of coal is in the hills between Duck Creek and the 
= Nuskingum River. The latter has been opened on the county infirm- 
*" gary farm, and at several points near the Muskingum River. If it is 
> Bhe equivalent of the seam under the heavy sandrock below Harınar— 
the Hobson seam—the place of which is about one hundred feet above 
&he Cumberland, or upper Salem coal, it rises gradually to the east, 
Mllected, perhaps, by the Cow Run uplift. On the hill, perhaps a mile 
; ta mile and a half east of the Farmers’ bridge over Duck Creek, it is, 
= Wy barometer, one hundred and forty-six feet above the bridge. It is 
* wery difficult to determine the exact stratigraphical position of this coal, 
~“@ince it is almost impossible to connect it with any known stratum er 
_@ny ascertained datum line from which measurements can be made. 
Wandstones, shales, and even the non-fossilifsrous limestohes, are so vari- 
le that little dependence can be placed upon them for accurate deter- 
®nination. There are in the township large deposits of sandstone, but it 
must be selected with some discrimination, if it is to be used for build 
Ting purposes. On College Hill an old quarry was extensively worked 
an the earlier history of the town. Of late years the favorite building 
- one has been obtained in quarries in Harmar and in Warren. In the 
-- Ahills we find much of the dark, chocolate-culored clay shales, which often 
a ®ontain considerable lime. Some of these shales contain impressions of 
** Herns. At the foot of College Hill such impressions are very abundant. 















LAWRENCE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Liberty ai. east of Fearing townships. 
The Little Miskingum River runs diagonally through the township 
from the north-east to ı... evutii-weol. The principal tributaries on the 
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north are Fifteen-Mile Creek and Morse Run, while those on the south, 
or south-east, are Archer’s Fork, Bear Run, and Cow Run. 

We have seen that in Liberty township, as well as Salem, the strata 
have a decided southern dip; but we find in this township a marked 
change, produced by the forces which elevated the Cow Run uplift. 
This uplift, which will be more particularly noticed hereafter, passes 
northward, gradually diminishing or flattening, but showing on Mom 
Run and its branches the well-marked characteristics of an anticlinal 
The strata, followed from the north, are seen gradually to rise on the 
back of this anticlinal swell, at the same time dipping on either side of 
it to the east and west. 

On Fifteen-Mile Creek, at Burning Spring, the anticlinal feature is 
scarcely perceptible, but there is doubtless such an undulation as has 
caused subterranean fissures, from one of which the gas of the Burning 
Spring emanated. Such fissures also generally contain oil, and some 
good wells have been obtained in this region ; but so slight are the sur 
face indications of the subterranean disturbance, that it is impossible # 
determine beforehand just where the greatest fissurings of the rocks, 
and, consequently, the more probable locations for oil wells, may be. 

F. W. Minshall, Esq., of Marietta, who to an unusually full and dir 
criminating knowledge of the geological relations of the petroleum d 
Washington county adds large experience in the practical production f 
oil, informs me that he has not been able to find any well-marked anti 
clinal in the region of Burning Spring, on Fifteen-Mile Creek. 

A very carefully conducted series of levelings with instruments mat 
accurate than Locke’s level or the Aneroid barometer, might posibly 
show where the undulations are the sharpest, and where the oil would be 
most probably found, if af all. It is, however, doubtful whether any 
very valuable results would be secured. In a region of so very slight 
disturbed condition, there is no authentication of oil territory so god # 
the wells themselves. Further south, on Cow Run, the anticlinal, # 
“break,” as it is popularly termed, is very manifest, and intelligent al 
men have long been guided by it. 

On Little Morse Run we find the traces of the Cow Run uplift, ff 
there is an apparent westward dip. This is seen on the land of D. Bakeh 
section 27. Here the upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found. 
A geological section here is as follows: 


La m 


Dirt OP bel Boal ots won df 


be 
[13 


I 

1. Heavy sandrock (not measured). * 
„ Blue CIBY ......00 scssecers cosssnees sccccees cosesesce coceceose cus see consonses ses anananene 1 6 
8. Coal .......cscce coc cescee cos ceesenees sea ceecce cesses cesses sescee cesses cssccscesesccsscceee OL 
4. Clay 03 
6. Underclay, shales and sandstone to the bed of Little Morse Run. 2 0 
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Another section on the same stream was found to be quite similar, and 
at no point was the coal thick enough for profitable mining. To the 
east the coal grows thicker. On the land of Amos Dye, 2d, between 
Little Morse Run and Morse Run, we find the coal in four distinct layers 
separated by clay. The section here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1.  Coal.......corcccccccccccccceccccnccces cee cceecseenesesccsse sseneerecesesecces cas ceecesees 0 3 
2. Not seen, except sandstone at DOttOm...........cccccccsscsecccscccccccccerens 40 0 
3. Blue clay ..........ssescsccccccccscevecesceccescoscenccescccccccsscesccsscsccscsecsceeees 2 0 
4. COQl.esereassusunssnsnasunnnnsnnnennnsnnsensssansnsunssnnnunssnan sen snnssnsnunsnsunnen ces 0 4 
B. Blue clay ..........ccesseecseees PIPPFFERPPFEEFPPERUEEUEEURFPRFPEEFEEREEPERPEOEERUTEREEREN 18 
6. CoQl .seonossonssuensunennensaunsnnnnnenununsnnsunnansnnnennnsnnn ons san san san san nn ann une 04 
7. Blue clay ....0.ccesecssecescescee coe secces cee cre cee cue san ann sun ssnnsenssennaensannnnenn 1 0 
8. Coal w....ccrcccceccescsces ses cce cesses soscneseccsssacceesececs saure qeecee ceccesecceececs 1 4 
9. Blue clay .......cccccccccccsescccceccsssccsee ses cseccsecsccscsscsscsscescevcssersccssoes 2 1 


11. Clay (not measured). 


The upper, thin coal is unusual, but traces of it are found in other 
townships. On the main run, sometimes called, I think, the East Fork, 
the seam is found to be from three and one-half to four and one-half feet 
thick, and is here mined with success to supply coal to the oil works on 
Cow Run. At the bank of Diarca Dye the coal seam at the outcrop is 
three and one-half feet thick, with a very coarse sandrock directly over 
it. At the bank of Wm. Carmichael, section 22, it is four feet thick. 
At Esquire Martin’s bank it is four feet. On John Pepper’s land it 
measures four and one-half feet. On the land of Mrs. Woemer the coal 
is reported to be nine feet below the bed of Morse Run. Generally there 
are a few feet of clay shale between the coal and the overlying sandrock, 
but there are exceptions to this. South of Morse Run the strata along 
the center of the uplift rise rapidly, and the coal under the heavy sand- 
rock becomes much thinner. About one-fourth of a mile above Mr. 
Reynolds’s, on the Little Muskingum, this coal is only ten inches thick, 
and one hundred and forty feet above the bed of the river. Here the 
dip on either side of the anticlinal axis is very marked, but it is gen- 
erally better seen on the western side. On Cow Run the “sandstone coal” 
is two hundred and forty-five feet above the bed of the run. Cow Run 
crosses the uplift in a nearly east and west course, and has eroded its 
channel to the usual depth of all the streams of the region, as deter- 
' mined by the natural drainage. We find, therefore, in the center of the 
uplift on Cow Run strata not seen elsewhere (except in the Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport township), for they are quite below the general strati- 
graphical range of the county. If we may consider the lowest point 
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geologically, 2. e., the center of the uplift in the valley two or three rods 
above the Perkins oil well No. 1, and form a section upward, we shall 
find the strata in their order. If to the rocks not seen directly there we 
add the higher ones found in their proper geological position in the hills 
to the east, we shall have a complete and very interesting section, 38 
follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow shale .............. 000 csoscscce cos ccccceces soccecass nanunnnen soccncecs sevsseess %3 0 
2. Coal, Hobson seam ......... ..scecces snnnanun nun cceces sescseeee coseees er seseeceee 1 4 
3. Clay, ME gnnnnnnun sun sannennen cus uns sasnnnane seesenees snnnnenns onanensce 0 4 
4. Coal, — ME usannnnun sanann coe coneneece consecese sonsesees sonesesee soeseeees 0 8 
5. Clay 2.1.20. ccoscnece coe cecnce oenennenn coaces socces coe cecnes sonen ses coeseneee sosece seeees 1 0 
6. Black bituminous slate ............cscccs covccsece sonnuunan cesses secces coe cesees . O 10 
Te Cad] .....c.2.ccccee cess cee eee cee see senses nassen see cee see san ceeees see coseee seseeceee ces .~ 0 1 
8. Olay 00... 2s coves cecece covece cos san cesses cereus cence cee sessesece ssesccees consescsereeee OO 9 
9. Limestone .......00 ccc ce seee sevsce cos secece cocees nennen aeceseees senses seaces cose ces „40 
10. Not exposed ...... cess cesses costes ann non see nunnun sen san see non sn sann sees “esses eee „18 0 
11. Heavy sandrock.........cccccsceecse cesses ses ccecss ses cesses cesssescescccscersceeeee 60 0 
12. Shale ......... ssccce sce coccee cos cee coe cee ese cce cee cosceetnctes sonseeess conceaces sersanaee 10 0 
13. Coal, ‘‘ sandstone” or Cumberland seam (not measured). 
14. Not Exposed .........10 csccscecs coscseees nnnnnnen sunnnnnen annennnen vonnnnnen sonansane ia 0 
15. Blue limestone ......... cescesces nennnunen cosescsce seccccees snnnunens covescees sansne . + 0 
16. Buff limestone .........00 cccvce cscece covecs ceeees costes cos sonnnnane ceases consee veces 2 0 
17. Limestones and shales......... cssecscce cecces cecscsecs annnon sansnnnne socces cesses 10 0 
18. Coal, Pomeroy seam (not measured). 
19. Not Exposed .....cccc csssccsce cocsecees coseccsee cucseecoeces nennen sesees seeeee seeess . 8 0 
20. Blue Limestone ...... 2220ce nun nnennn ennann snannanen snunnn cncsee costes nannnn aussen ees „5 0 
21. Not exposed .........cceceecccsce one coeces sasnnansn nnnnne sen ann ann cnceee nen nennen ces „40 0 


22. Bed of Cow Run. 
(See Map XII., No. 28.) 


The upper coal, which is stratigraphically three hundred and thirty 
feet above the bed of Cow Run in the center of the uplift, is found about 
two miles east, and the actual level, by barometer, shows it to be only 
one hundred and nineteen feet above, so rapidly have the rocks on the 
eastern slope dip: 1 to the east. The western dip is also well marked. 
In the center of :'ıe uplift the buff limestone group, with its coal, 18 
one hundred and .;ftv-three feet above the bed of the run. This group 
dips below the b ! of Cow Run about three-cighths of a mile west. If 
to this we add e! . . + “et for the fall of the stream, we have the whole 
dip in this distance one hu... and seventy-one feet. 

The heavy sandstone over the “sandstone” or Cumberland coal is 
brought down to the bank near the mill-dam on the Little Muskingum, 
just below the mouth of Cow Run. Under this rock the coal has been 


te, The upper coal of all, the Hobson scam of the western part of the 
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county is found further down the creek, and probably continues through 
Marietta township, it being, possibly, the seam found on the county 
infirmary farm. While there are, then, eastern and western dips, there 
is also the marked northern dip already referred to. If we stand on 
the hill on the south side of Cow Run, in the center of the uplift, we 
find by leveling across to the north side, a distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, that the corresponding strata—the buff limestone, for example— 
are forty feet lower on the north than on the south side. Hence the 
axis of the arch of the uplift dips rapidly northward, and of course the 
arch soon flattens down and is lost in small undulations, generally too 
small to be easily detected. The arch also, doubtless, flattens down to 
the south, for on Eight-Mile Run, so far as I have examined, the anti- 
clinal is not very strongly marked, and all efforts to obtain oil there in 
any considerable quantity have failed. The following is a record of 
strata in a well—the Greenback well—bored by Messrs. Curtiss and Min- 
shall within the Cow Run uplift. The top of the well is about one 
hundred and forty feet below the Pomeroy seam of coal: 


Ft. In. 

1. Alluvial .........00 on coves coccecece coe coccccces ces ccceeccse cosseceee sees fs vee soccccces 22 0 

2. Red and blue shales ......... sess cscees cocevn coeses sossesece sececsees seeeesees evs 74 0 

3. Fossiliferous limestone ...........cessee cccssescs socsce socsee onnnne sonananen sosses 1 6 

4. Yellow shale...... .......0. cosscsece coscesees socsceees snnuen soscocces socece coe caccesse 18 0 

5. Coal (no measurement). 

6. Not given ..........0. csscecces sossceees cesescees cesses sunnsanne sosseees sesece sonennene 200 

7. First sandrock, oil rock of Newton well.............scscssceces cesses nenne 30 0 

8. Clay (“mud rock”), with modular iron Ore............0.cecees cecees nennen 4 0 

9. Not known in detail, thin coal near the bottom..............0000 esceee 3770 

20. Sandrock (“cap rock”), with black grains ......... 2... sscase ssecesceees 30 0 

11. Sandrock, second oil rock ............cc0ece cesses cesses covececes soveoeses saseeess 100 0 

12. Sandy shale, dark colored......... scssceee ssesscece seccee seesce sesees nassen ses . 30 0 

13. Shales and sandstones ......... ccccscess soscce cocces see see sesces eocceeece snnunannn 125 0 
14. Black bituminous layer, thin. 

15. Shales and sandstones ............000 cscvee sececsces covecs vee nnnnun nennen nennen oes 130 0 

16. Fine white sand rock......... sccsscsce ssssceces cosccncvcess cosees soscecete coveseces 33 0 

17. Conglomerate, pebbly white quartz......... 200 vers css csssscces esceee coves 22 0 


The oil has been chiefly derived from the two sandrocks, Nos. 7 and 11. 
e Newton well—the first one bored on Cow Run—obtained its oil from a 
ein the first sandrock, while many more recent wells extend down 

%© the lower sandstone. The oil is found in fissures, and these fissures in 
Our oil fields of Ohio and West Virginia are to be found along anticlinal 
es. Not at all points within the uplift, or “break,” do we find oil. 
eré are many dry wells where oil was most confidently expected. 

t generally, at Cow Run, while one is not sure in the most promising 


Fed 
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places, yet it is quite certain that he must follow pretty closely certain 
lines. Any considerable variation from such general lines will necesi- 
tate failure. The first well was bored here by Mr. John Newton and his 
associates in 1860. They were first drawn to this region by an oil epring, 
it is said. This well continued productive for eight or ten years, and 
yielded many thousands of barrels of oil. Many other excellent wells 
have been obtained. The field is a very small one—perhaps not much 
more than half a mile along the axis of the uplift, and probably les 
than that on a line at right angles to‘the axis. Some years eighty 
thousand barrels have been produced. No oil field in Ohio has been m 
valuable as this. The Cow Run uplift is entirely disconnected from the 
great West Virginia oil uplift, which crosses the Ohio River a little 
above the mouth of Newell’s Run, Newport township. It is an entirely 
independent uplift, doubtless, however, produced at the same time and 
by the same forces which produced the one on Newell’s Run, and, indeed, 
caused all the undulations of the Coal Measure rocks in south-eastern Ohio. 
When the uplift took place there were more or less subterranean crack 
formed, extending to great depths. In these fissures the oil from below 
coming up in the form of vapor, from the distillation of bituminous m& 
terials underneath, accumulated. The cracks in the sandrocks remained 
open—for the walls would not be disintegrated by water—and retained 
the original oil, while the cracks in strata of clay shales, or ‘mud rocks,” 
would, as water entered them, be filled with the mud of the disinte 
grating shales, and thus ultimately the oil would come to be found 
chiefly in sandrocks. Whether there are now any unclosed fissures er 
tending down to the prime sources of oil, so that the supply is cor 
stantly accumulating, is doubtful. Wells are often pumped with some 
success after having been once exhausted, but the oil is doubtless brought 
in from the connecting fissures in the same sandrock, and not from grest 
depths below. The fact that we find nearly all the oil imprisoned in f+ 
sures in sandrock would imply that it is old oil. 

There is a group of limestones on the bank about thirty feet above the 
Little Muskingum, at the mouth of Fifteen-Mile Creek. When ther 
many years ago it was reported there was a seam of coal about thitty 
feet above the limestone, while about one hundred feet above the limt 
stone was another seam under a sandrock, supposed to be the equivaleat 
of the upper Salem, or “sandstone seam.” During the progress of the 
survey I had no opportunity to revisit the location. 

On Bear Run a thin seam of coal—reported fifteen inches thick-m# 
seen on the land of Mr. Atkinson, section 2. This may possibly be the 
Hobson seam, but its exact stratigraphical position could not be deter 
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mined without a laborious investigation of the dip in this part of the 
township, which the slight value of the coal seam did not warrant... It is 
proximately in the line of the Newell’s Run uplift, but it will be seen, 


in the discussion of the geology of Newport township, that this uplift 
flattens very rapidly to the north. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Salem and north of Lawrence townships. 
"The north-western part is drained by Pawpaw Creek—a branch of Duck 
&reek—and the remaining portion is drained by tributaries of Little 
MAuskingum River. The land is hilly, but the soil is generally good, 
tthere being often considerable limestone in the hills. 

The Salem “sandstone seam” of coal—the Cumberland seam—extends 
qq wite generally through the township. It is almost every where of good 
we orking thickness, and will afford an almost unlimited supply of fuel. 
‘K’hhe quality of the coal is fair. The seam shows the usual clay parting. 
we hich is quite variable in thickness. Over this coal is generally seen 
tine same heavy sandrock which is seen in Salem, on the East Fork of 
Duck Creek. The seam is readily traced from the bank of Moses True, 
EKsq,, along the waters of Crooked Run, where we also see the limestone 
group with the lower or Pomeroy seam of coal, thirty-two inces thick, 

into the high ridge which divides the waters of Crooked Run from Paw- 
Paw Creek. On the east side of this ridge, in the extreme north-west 
corner of Liberty, on a little branch of Pawpaw, we obtained the follow- 
ing geological section : 


1. Limestone (not measured). ui 
2. Sandstones and shales (not measured). 
3. Clay ......20. cocescees corscccns coveccee: encces aunannans posses snnsansnn sonnee sensennsa coenes .~ 3 0 
4. Coral .. .......0. sccccesce sssccssee coscssces ses tonnannnn sosconeee anunen sescesees nannan seceses. 1 0 
ee @) Ce „10 
6. Limestone ...... 2.0.00 scccscces onnnenane sunnnanen sosceases sevcesces sovcee nennansen sosces „50 
7. Sandstone and shale (estimated) ..........c0cce nennen sevsscese nonnanaen soscesees 37 0 
8. Heavy sand rock ......... ccscosces cevsssees onsnnunon senses conse cesses seseeeces oosees coe 50 0 
9. Clay shale .............. scssseee nannununnnensnunun cocsecces senses sensnnnan snernn eeeees 1to2 0 
10. Coal not seen in detail (reported) ........ ...ccecs sesceseee cocsvcss seeeee cecees 6 0 
11, Fire-clay and clay shale... ......... cccscccssses sannannen onnnurnen soscesces costae eens: 6 0 
12, Samdston............. ccseeessccee ces nennen coseee secace cosseeses sennunnen cosces nennen onen 10 0 


ji 
a 


Limestone (not measured). 
(See Map XI., No. 27.). 


The upper seam of coal in the above section is the Hobson seam of the 
Western part of the county. The lower and thicker seam is the sand- 
Stone seam, or the Cumberland seam. On the land of Wm. Hamilton, 
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near Germantown, in section 23, the following geological section was 
taken : 


1. 


IPO or WN 


Ft In. 
Heavy sandrock (exPOBed) .........scecscssecoccee cee cee cee cee une cee cee see onnnnacne 22 0 
Blue shale ........ ssscecece nonnun sosese sscees osnnnnnnr son see see cee une sonnnanen coe cee caress 80 
Coal, Cumberland seam...........s..csccessecces cocee sen snnuon seo nsnoonuunennoneenn 2 6 
Clay, “ <6 decane cee ces cee sennenann sun sunnn ssceseees coven ces coe sun ano - 20 
Coal, “ 2 ||) 
Clay and shale ............000 000 sonononne nun coe nun son nonenn nennen sonannnee sannan ses nee - 50 
Limestone ... 2.0.0. seccsescecscces nnnunnen one nun ces cee sun ann ces ana nun snonnnene cocesece - 20 


Bed of Pawpaw Creek. (See Map XI., No. 23.) 


This is the Cumberland seam. In another coal bank, near by, thedi- 
viding clay is only ten inches thick. On the land of Edward Doyle, 
section 16, the geological section is as follows: 


Heavy sandrock (exposed) sn sssson cee cce ces cee sen nsn se cesees OO 
Shale .. ... «tee cee cee sevscecee see cee concen ses scccsecescenccc nn ccsece  D 
Coal, Cumberland seam... woe tence ces cence cee cescccces sce son ccs cccccecsers 2 
Clay, “ ME macee coe cee cee cee senses covccsccscsccce sanesn ann one nunsnnnnnne I 


On the farm of Henry Barnhardt, in section 8, in this township, a more 


complete geological section was taken, as follows: 


Meer SNP 


p= 
oD ® 


Ft. il 
Heavy sandrock, exposed ........00. cecsseccs ese soecee coveee sunnen sonunnnne seovseess 2 0 
Shale ...... ssess cesses cnccscsce nansnn nun non sunann sesees sunnnunse nunnen aaa onannannn sus sonen 10 
Coal, Cumberland seam.. ......... ssoneo sonsonne soncccces snnune cee nnanen anonnennu ove 2 0 
Clay, ME enannsnunnnnnansennnnunssn nassen snsnnn nansen snsnnsnan senses - 08 
Coal, “ msssnsnnnssen sennan ssseee secees conse cesses ananne nassen ann 2 0 
Under clay ........ ... see 000000000000 000000 ses cevcceeee secseeees seseesons sescncees ons soctes 2 0 
Not EXPOSed ......202seccse cesses onnnnn sennnonen sosserees annnan seseeeees susanne enceesess 48 0 
Limestone .........scececoccesccccescoccee cosces soeses sunnon cesses costes sonanannn sovsceces 2 0 
Sandy shale..........ccccecsssce cee ceeccsvee coceee ceecee nenne seesceees cos nun ene soe onen 20 0 
Limestone and magnesian Limestone...........sccsee cscece coeves cocececce anne 5 0 


Bed of stream. (See Map XI., No. 25.) 


At other openings of the eoal in this section the seam presents about 
the same measurements as at Mr. Barnhardt’s. The same coal is mined 
along the banks of Fifteen-Mile Creek, insections7 and9. In section 1,00 
the land of Lewis Linchcomb, the following geological section was taken: 


ewoN Mm 


5. 


Ft. In 
Sand rock....c.cs ce sen sce cco ccscccece coves ses cscece sans nnen couces socces nennen onnnen nennen 15 0 
Shale.. nun one hese cee ceases ces ces cer cee sence cessccecsscesecescccssessrscsese O0 
Coal, Cumberland BEAIN......ccc0e ceccncece sosscece eovcscecs svcecsces sonces ann cesses 1 8 
Clay, MO nsnanusnannesnansninnnseen seeeesees sense nonsnn ceases susanne 1 3 
Coal, (6 unnan ann cee nennen sencee cee unsere secces Bunssnsnn snsnan snanosnes 13 


Near the south line of the township, in section 7, on Fifteen-Mile Creek, 
I noticed many years ago a thin seam of coal, associated with a group 
limestones, about forty or fifty feet below the Cumberland seam. The 
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coal is of no value, but it indicates the horizon of a seam which in Bel- 
mont county is worked. The general dip of the strata is to the south in 
this township, but there are undulations which often vary the direction. 
The dip is sometimes forty to fifty feet per mile. 


NEWPORT TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies upon the Ohio River, having Marietta township on 
the west, and bordering Lawrence and Independence townships on the 
north. It has a long distance of frontage upon the Ohio, and, conse- 
quently, contains a large area of the rich alluvial and terrace land of the 
immediate valley. The Little Muskingum flows for two miles and a half 
through the extreme north-western corner, and a considerable area of 

the western part of the township is drained by Eight-Mile Run and Long 
Run, both branches of that river. There are several small streams flow- 
ang into the Ohio, of which, perhaps, the more important are Bell’s, New- 
~«=!]’s, and Dana’s runs. The dividing ridge between the Ohio and Little 
—MMuskingum is high, and the sides are often furrowed with ravines of 
“avery steep banks, and of rapidly increasing depth. The small streams 
Mn these ravines are slowly eating away the ridge. 
A mile back of Newport village is an interesting depression, extending 
3 ike a chord across the arc formed by the curve of the Ohio. During the 
=> 1a of the high water of the Drift period the river, or a portion of it, flowed 
“© trough this depression, and deposited Drift sand and gravel. The hill 
eo the south once constituted an island. The river now flows on a rock 


The western part of the township shows little of interest in its geologi- 
“al structure. The hills are composed largely of shales and sandstones, 
And belong to a series above the horizon of the Pomeroy and Cumberland 
Seams of coal. The Hobson seam should be in the hills, but it is doubt- 
less thin. The most remarkable feature in the geology of the township 
is what is termed the Newell’s Run uplift, a continuation of the great 
West Virginia uplift. I first called the attention of geologists and others 
to this line of uplift in an article in the American Journal of Science, July, 
1860, having traced on foot the line, across valleys and over ridges, from 
Burning Spring, Wirt county, West Virginia, north into Newport town- 
Ship, Ohio. It was found to bea line of gas springs, oil springs, and of 
the few wells at that time obtained. Since that time valuable oil wells 
have been found at many places within, but none without, this so-called 
“break.” This anticlinal, toward the north, becomes a brvad and flat- 
tened arch, and gradually dies away. The same is true, as I have been 

informed by General A. J. Warner, of Marietta, to the south, beyond 
Burning Spring, on the Little Kanawha River. The center of the uplift 
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on the Newport side is at or very near the mouth of a little tributary 
of the Ohio called Conley’s Run. This is a little above the mouth of Ner- 
ell’s Run. In the immediate bank of the Ohio we find by far the lowest 
rocks, geologically considered, in the county, for the bottom of this up- 
lift is, geologically, about one hundred and sixty-five feet lower than the 
bottom of the Cow Run uplift. The sandrock in which the old Newton 
well, on Cow Run, found its oil, is here seen in the Ohio River bank. - 
The following section gives the lower strata near the mouth of Conley’s 
Run: 


Ft In 

1. Fossiliferous limestone ........ 0.00. scsscs ses ccesee sonnaunun scence snnenn cneses sosees 1 6 
2. Yellow shales........ ou sonen sssecececses onnunn senses cos conces nun non nen 000 non aan anne 18 0 
3. Slaty coal.....uuseseoosnssnunusnnnnnsonunnnsnsnnsnsnssnsnnnnssnssnennannannnnensensnsnnsee 08 
4, Clay. and Coal ......unsososennennssssnnnnsnnassnnnnssunssnnnnnennnenansnnnnnnnenennsnnnne 0 6 
5. Fire-clay, light-colored ..........ussnsssssnnsassssnnnnennnennennnennsnnunnnnnnnerenen 06 
6. Coal .......0..cscccsee sosccscsccescedsacccscsscescecsssees sessscens ssusananensennennnnnnens - 0 6 
7. Notexpoßed........oscs0ssnsnennsansnnnsensannenanonsonsnnssnnnnnnennssnnnnnsnnensannunee 20 0 
8. Sandrock, with some quartz pebbles, first oil rock of Cow Run...... 2% 0 
9. Iron ore adhering to sand rock .........ccccsscceccseccccecsceccececscccssee cesses 0 6 
10. Blue clay shale, with nodules of iron Or& .......0+.crsoececveccerececcscesers 1 6 


Level of water Ohio River. (This is the lower part of section No. 29, Map XI.) 


The limestone No. 1 of this section is doubtless the equivalent of the 
Cambridge fossiliferous limestone, which is seen in many counties, and 
has its place about two hundred and thirty feet below the horizon of the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. I have observed it nowhere else in Washington 
county ; indeed, at no other point could we expect to find it except in 
the Newell’s Run uplift. The thin coal found eighteen feet below this 
limestone is found in other counties, always holding the same relation 
to the Cambridge limestone. It is always thin, and of no practical value. 
There is often a thin seam of coal a few feet above the limestone, but it 
was not seen in the uplift. No very good exposures of the strata imme 
diately above the limestone, however, were seen, and no careful search 
was made for it. It was not reported as passed through in the Cow Ran 
wells, while the seam eighteen feet below was found in its true place. On 
the farm of Mr. Joseph O’Ncal, between Conley’s Run and the mouth of 
Newell’s Run, a well was bored by F. W. Minshall, Esq., the top of the 
well being four feet below the Cambridge limestone. The following 3 
a record of the strata passed through : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone ........cccccsecessseecconcscscceceteescescscasseccessencseces sccescues cess u. 15 0 
2. Coal, ete...... Looe ee cee c eee ee cee tone ne eee nennen weces nents enseeees teen ene sescen seececaes .- 1 6 
3. Sandrock, believed to be the first oil rock of Cow Run......... zer 44 0 
4 Red and blue shales..........ccscsccccscccvccccscccscsescsccscsccasacsees sonecssasees 210 0 
5. White sandrock, with a strong flow of brine from near the bottom ..100 0 
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Ft. In. 
6. Soft blue shale ......... soaesoeen cosscsccccscevcceres senses cseseeces snsnnuen sonen eden 20 0) 
7. Shale, with strata of black bituminous slate ............000 ssscee ceceee once 75 0 
8. Coal, black slate, and flre-clay...... .......0. cccccsscs cocsccees soscescce seesccseees 10 0 
9. Hard sandrock, “cap rock” ......000 csssceces cossseessonsseses senses casees socsens . 20 0 
10. Sandrock, believed to be the second oil sandrock of Cow Run........ 45 0 

11. Black slate ..........00ssosscoss ssscessne sossccecs nennnnunn sununnnnr secessens ansnancnn cus «10 0 
12. Sandrock, a little oil in the lower part ............... ..ececce ouncon sonanners „45 0 


There is a large flow of brine from the sandrock No. 5, forced up from 
three to four times a day by gas. The coal—No. 8 of the section—is one 
of the lowest coals of the Coal Measures. Probably the two lower sand- 
rocks belong to the Upper Waverly. It is remarkable that in the four 
hundred and fifty-four feet above this coal no other seams should have 
been found, for this space includes the proper geological horizons of some 
of the most important seams of coal in the State—such as the Sheridan, 
Nelsonville, Jackson Hill, and Anthony seams. It is evident from the 
record of this well, and, indeed, from many other wells near the center 
of our great coal basin, that seams so important along the western mar- 
gin of the coal field have not extended to the middle of the field. The 
conditions favorable to the growth and accumulation of the vegetable 
materials for seams of coal appear not to have existed. 

On the hill back of Mr. O’Neal’s farm we find, one hundred and thirty- 
six feet above the Cambridge. fossiliferous limestone, another body of 
hard blue limestone, about six feet thick. This is the limestone seen in 
the bed of Newell’s Run, at the forks of the stream, near Basil William- 
son’s house. This limestone is ninety-eight feet below the Pomeroy 
seam of coal, here associated with the buff limestone group. About forty 
feet above the limestone, a little above Williamson’s, on Newell’s Run, 
is a very thin seam of coal. We find traces of this seam in other coun- 
ties. It is probably the equivalent of the Jeffers coal in Gallia county. 
The center of the uplift is found a little east of Williamson’s, on Kerr’s 
Run—a branch of Newell’s Run—where the lower limestone is eighteen 
feet above the bed of the run. There is here, therefore, a western dip. 

On the land of Samuel Kerr, on Kerr’s Run, in section 5, we find the 
Pomeroy seam of coal, with the ove:lying limestone group, in the bed of 
the stream. A geological section taken here is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Heavy coarse sandrock, in places conglomerate. ........ssccsscees ssecesees 60 9 
2. Shale ......00. csscsese sscssccensee snccacccnes snsannens cesses snseeeees annane seecenses seaees 10 0 
3. Coal, Cumberland seam, seen on Newell’s Run........... cesscssos sovseeses 1 9 
4. Not exposed ..........scsoscccecs csscscesscscees cusses sansannan consceses soseesees seneeeese 45 0 
5. Heavy sandrock, laminated with false bedding ............ cecses cssssscssce 25 0 
6. Clay shale........ ccccccecscsssees senses oseseeace cocees sannnnen conse sences evcees nennen 5 0 
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Ft. Io 
7. Blue Limestone ......... sosssosos oannen sonnnnann eset ences sonenen seecee soccceves se „40 
8. Buff limestone ...... ....ccc0e cesses cecces sononnann nonsuanan sanonsnnn annuna conees sone - 20 
9. Blue limestone and shales ...... zeseoscae ccssccce sesese sonsanene nonaunnan senses ces 10 0 
10. Coal, Pomeroy seam (not measured). 
‘11. Underclay, “ 


Bed of Kerr’s Run. (This is the upper part of section No. 29, Map X1) 


At this point we are well on the eastern slope of the uplift. From a 
point three-eighths of a mile below, on the stream, it was found that the 
dip in this distance was one hundred and two feet. This is not the 
measure of the greatest dip, for the valley here runs in a north-west and 
south-east direction. 

On ascending a branch west from Williamson’s the western dip i 
very marked. This is seen on the land of H. Pegg. Besides the eastern 
and western slopes of the uplift, we find, as at Cow run, that the topd 
the anticlinal arch gradually sinks down and dies away to the north 
ward. Near the center of the uplift, on the Ohio, the same limestone 
which is seen eighteen feet above the bed of Kerr’s Run, also near the cen- 
ter of the uplift, is two hundred and two feet above the water of the Ohio. 
It is probably not more than a mile in a straight line. If we allow 
eighty feet for the fall of Kerr’s Branch and Newell’s Run, we have one 
hundred and twenty-two feet of northern dip. North of Williamson’, 
as we ascend Newell’s Run, the dip of the strata to the north was ascer- 
tained to be proximately one hundred and twelve feet per mile. This 
carries the Pomeroy coal, with its associated limestone group, below the 
stream, and higher up the Cumberland seam under the heavy sandrock 
gocs under. The latter coal has been opened and mined a little. It 
measures twenty-one inches in thickness. Higher in the hills, at the 
head of the run, is the Hobson seam of coal, the place of which is ninety 
to one hundred fect above the Cumberland seam. 

The axis of the Cow Run uplift in Lawrence, if produced south, would 
be about three and a half miles west of the center of the Newell’s Run 
uplift. Wells bored for oil in Newport have not generally been successful. 
The anticlinal arch is so broad and flat that it is very difficult to deter 
mine beforehand just where the largest subterranean fissuring of the 
rocks may be. Wells have been bored in the center and on either slopé, 
some of them very deep, but no large reservoirs of oil have been struck. 
At some points in West Virginia, by a careful study of the “break,” asit 
is called, I was enabled to predict, upon the position of the rocks on the 
surface, where the large oil fissures must almost necessarily be found, and 
these predictions were abundantly verified. But in Newport the same 
“break,” or uplift, so flattens and fades away that I have found it imp& 


Newport. 


sible to make similar predictions. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


are beneath the surface large quantities of oil. 


East of Newport village, on the bank of the river, we find the Cumber- 
land seam of coal under a heavy sandrock. In the Narrows, below the 
village, this sandrock is four hundred feet above the water of the river. 

Nowhere in Newport have I seen the coal under the sandrock of much 
promise. The Pomeroy seam is still thinner, and, probably, nowhere 


worthy of mining. 


This township lies east of Lawrence and north of the eastern part of 
It touches upon the Ohio River in the south-eastern portion. 
“_Ihe eastern part is drained by Sheet’s Run and several others which 
«= pty into the Ohio; and the western chiefly by Archer’s Fork of Little 
Z&sAuskingum. The township is quite hilly. There is no valuable devel- 
«> pment of coal, although the Cumberland and Hobson seams are found in 
“&.. Zheir proper horizons, but always thin. In section 3, on the land of John 
«” Sa oodrich, on the run, about two miles above the Ohio, was found the Hob- 


INDEPENDENCE TOWNSHIP. 


=s-er>n coal. The whole section here is as follows: 


th 


On the land of Joseph Chris, section 13, on Davis Run, the Cumber- 
laand seam of coal was found. The following is a geological section 
ere: 


fod od 
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Ft. 
Coarse heavy sandrock .....esuss ssasenan cosncs socene coceee coscssces cesses cesses senses 30 
Not exposed ...... cccceces sosscaces consce sorescnes annsen sonnnn onrnnanse sosees seeses cocees 22 
Sandrock, laminated in places .........0:cscces cesses sovescess cnceee tasces sensee ens 40 
Shale ...... ..sscecscces cossccece sannen sunnun snnsan senssn cosces seaeeesasces nenne“ eececes sen 27 
Sandrock........scscss ses cesses sssenscss sonnnnnne sascasces cesses nannun conses snnase soessaess 10 
Sandy shale, with nodules of iron Or@ ........ snenen sseees covecs cones conse oes 3 
Shale 0.2... ...ccccscces cesses cncese snsces cosces ansunnnennannen enunnnenn cosces annnan coneee ous 3 
Coal, Hobson seam ......0.. cssccsces soccee vecsee coseecece sannan cosees coves sansen sees 1 


(See Map XI., No. 32.) 


Sandrock......cccss cossevsee csccscscs nanaun soeces aonannnen sansnsnen nasnan sensnnene sansun nen 15 
Shale, and not Been....ee .....ss00 cessceces nonnnnnun sannanonannn snansn conses sanuenenn „ 25 
Sandrock ...... sossannen cccces cocces nassen nnnen sossesces nansen sences nonons snunannen aosnsnne 10 
Shale ...... ...ccscessccses sunuannnn concer sannannnn ausune suenan cue sannanunn san snnsen nennen ses 40 
Coarse sandrock ...... 2.2.2 020000 son000 nensennen cesses onnnunune sunann sesete snannn ansene 24 
Sandy shale ........u2.0 000000 000000 coseas ascees senses snansn sos nassen seeceeses snnnansan cos 6 
Blue shale .........scecce secscsces cccces sunnnnens socsen snnnen sanann sanan ren socece seaseees 6 
Slate, with streaks of Coal........... .csscscceccs coees secsee sossesees son soeees covees 1 
Coal, Cumberland seamd.............2.ccccncsccnesecccececceetecscasecesssessescesses 1 
Clay, “ $6 nnnnnnnnun sunnanner ceepecees nanann oe nnnnsnnnn cessesces nennen 1 
Coal, “ Oo ssucesees cossceous sovsssees cossecsee sescececs sossosees oueees 0 


(See Map XI., No. 33. 
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And yet I have no doubt that there 
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The same coal with that of the above section is found and mined ing 
small way at other places, and on other runs. A buff limestone is some- 
times found, but it is not persistent, as it is in places replaced by heavy 
sandstone. 


LUDLOW TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Liberty, and borders Monroe county on tbe 
north. The Little Muskingum River flows through the township, et 
tering it near the north-west corner, and leaving it near the south-west 
corner. Its course is very winding. The township is entirely drained 
by it and its tributaries. Its geological features are essentially those df 
Liberty, but with less coal. ° 

On Wingett’s Run, in the western part of the township, some sections 
were taken, which show the Cumberland, or upper Salem, seam of coal, 
and the lower Salem, or Pomery seam. The following geological section 
was taken in section 34, on the land of Albert Ewing: 


Ft In. 

1. White limestone ........cccsesessscsssse see sesese cos sseceecescascssecsceeeecseee 1 0 
2. Shale ...........00s coseee cescccces coaces sannennna sasscccee cossccece easeen nanane cossecess 0 
3. Limestone, white and Duff .............0. cossccccs secces cosececes sossccces cesses 4 0 
4. Red shale ............000 cecves cocsceces seccce scscceces socccecee soseccees cossesece sesees 27 0 
5. Sand rock...........csccescscese covesecne scccccece sences sosces secces ceccee socses svccesees 12 0 
6. Shale, with 5 inches siderite Ore ............ sessccses nnnnen soveccens cocnccees 6 0 
7. Coal, Cumberland seam..............000 ccccecse ccccccacs succes conse nnonen anne 2 3 
8. Clay and slate,  —'' —ssseeseee coscssves soccer coseeceas concen secees senascses ces 1 10 
9. Coal, ME seunneee sescesses cesses success eosesuees senese seseen cesses 1 8 
10. Shale chiefly .............c000 nennen ccscccsce cesses soccceece soccesces sannnenen sessesses 12 0 
11. Samad stone ..........2c00 sanannnnn nnnnne consececs sunnanan: coceee cocces toseceees sesessees 4 0 
12. Shale ............ cecces seccee covevcecs cocces covcee crccse seccee an nnne anne nn nnnn ansnenere 98 0 
13. White limestone... ........ cc. ccssscccs cossvscee sovccocce sossecace sosceccee sesessors 1 0 
14. Shale .....ccccccccccces ccs ann cee ccc cesccecss ces setcessecccscsscsecsseoserecsecescsecssene 4 0 
15. Buff limestone ............ sesceces cossscecs anonnnnen onnannnen secescoes cocece sesvesaes 5 0 


(Map XI., No. 30.) 


On the farm of Seth Adams, section 33, on Wingett’s Run, both coals 
were seen, as follows: 


1. Limestone (not measured). 

2. Shale ......... ann cscece sonnunnnn sannsnnnn sunananns seesssees onannunnn sanunnnen sannse onen 23 0 
3. Heavy samdrock........cscsssssescoscss cecees sossesces nun snnennnen sannannene anne 3 0 
4. Sandy shale............sssss cesses coe nnnnen cos annnnnnen sossesees sosnonnen snonan anne 6 0 
5. Coal, Cumberland seam...... ...cscosecscscecsscscssses cosces onnnne sunannann soon 08 
6. Clay, (6 nannnnsnnannsn ssunnenen aensnnsnn ansnnnnne sannnannn senseeess 2 0 
7. Coal, ME seansvaccen conces seceee seenes conten seeeee sanenannn cus cesses 2 0 
8. Not well seen, but mostly shale .............. Lnasen seneneees canees oeseen arme 5 0 
9. Limestone .....ccceceseccescoosee sosecees sonnennnn sonsnnnne aunnanner annaanane sannanıre 1 0 


x 
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Ft. In. 
Shale ...eusuon sen cecece coe ce coccce coscccccs sonannane sonnanane snannunn sansnnnan onnnnucne 5 0 
Limestome......... .ss00 sonuonnnn sssvesces annnannen cnccesece © coccces sansonunn sonnscnne 3 0 
Not SOOM ......2. cscssscce cesccccce coscceces ssssonees sonsse sunnen snnnsnnns sesees ses seeees 6 0 
Sandy shale .......0. ccsssses sen onnann snnannnnn onnnen soscnsccs sannnnnnn sanane sannncnnn 20 0 
Limestone, in part cement limestone .........0.. sseccses cossee snonen sonone 8 0 
Shale ......... scssosces sevece cccese snunnnuen sesseeses sonnnnnnn sossceees sansannsn seessoes 2 0 
Coal, lower Salem, or Pomeroy S€AM........00. ssssssece scosesess snnennnun ves 2 10 
Not Been........ un esses nenne cesses ces onnenn sannnn sennnnann sans senses encces nunnnsren 11 0 
Limestone .......00c0 sonannnon sovescoes soscesces ausannnee aanannann aunannsnn sannannen ave 2 0 


(See Map XI., No. 31.) 


Another geological section was obtained on the same run, in the same 


section, showing the lower coal, as below : 


ereopr 


Ft. In. 
Sandy shale... Bosse cae cen cee ccs ace cesccecee sn nun snn snnnnnnsnssunennsnannnen nen LZ OÖ) 
Limestone, partly cement stone Sseceeece seaseeces snnnunnen seeccsees sonsesces aoe 7 #O 
Shale ........000 ssssccsse cossccsce sovsscece sannunnnn sannauunn sonnanane sunssn sonne sannannae 2 0 
Coal, lower Salem, or Pomeroy BEAN... .c..00 cevoeccas onununnen coseccees coos 2 10 
Not seen.. u... ob ssccec cee cee ceaccscesvencsecescscesccsscesssscssces LL QO 


Limestone (not measured). 


“Khe coal is opened at several points on Wingett’s Run. The dip is 
Probably from thirty to forty feet per mile to the south, but the exact 
i rection of the greatest dip was not ascertained. From all the measure- 
kMme nts of the upper, or Cumberland, seam of coal on Wingett’s Run, it 
ZU P pears to be thinner and of less importance than in the townships to 
© west. 
Xt Bloomfield, in section 21, the following geological section shows the 
©'w er Salem, or Pomeroy seam: 


OR yh 08 bo po 


Ft. In 
Sandrock .......00 cssccsece soccccacs sossecnse coscecese sennane a seccences soneseees sosessees 20 0 
Shale ......... sscscsces covcscnce sosccsccs eocecsces sunsnannn san sesscses snnnanane senses assess 3 0 
Limestone, some of it cement stone.. senscosccescecceccsscsssscssese 8 O 
Shale ......2. ccccee ces cce ces sun cen cco nes con nnnnnu nun cee coeseses sannnnnne con nen ces eoseeeeee 3 0 
Coal .........c00 one covccvece coscscses sececcces asccce vocces snsnannen soecen sun annnen rauen coceee 1 2 


(See Map XI., No. 34.) 


Here the lower coal is thinner than on Wingett’s Run. 


GRANDVIEW TOWNSHIP. 


‘This township lies upon the Ohio River, above Independence, and ex- 
Bnnds to the Monroe county line. The drainage is chiefly into the Ohio 
Liver by small tributaries, although a small area on the western and 
\Orth-western part is drained by branches of the Little Muskingum. It 

ıas a long stretch of frontage on the Ohio River, and, consequently, con- 

‘aing much fertile land. Back from the river the land is quite hilly. 
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The geological features are quite similar to those of Independence town- 
ship, with similar sandstones and shales, and with traces of the upper 
coals. 

On the land of C. W. Talbot, section 8, a geological section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Samad rock........... cccceces nennen nanununne sonnnunne sovecesce sonnnnnen snsnnanen sossnncns 23 0 
2. Shale ....esensssnesunnnssuenosnsensnnonn nen sun sanoonsnn nen sunnen nennen sne nun sen sunsunene I OQ 
3. Coal .. neues ccceccee sonnennen snannnnn sosecs anunannne sunsan sennnn san son sun ann ceases annans 1 2 
4. Slate, with streaks of coOal.............. csccscecs coscecece sonnnunnn nannen sonaenere 2 10 
5. Coal .........20 sscsscess cosccscce sevcscees suananuar essences sevescees sesces cess PPPFRERERER 1 0 
6. Not exposed .neencnnsenonnonnnna nennen coe sce nen nnnnnn cece cesses nen ssnsen esse een OO  O 
7. Blossom of coal. 
8. Not exposed ......... secccccce csccccecs snunnnune sunnnanen sonunnnne sensonaen sunnnnnnn on 18 0 
9. White and buff limestone (not measured). 
10. Hard, greenish, flinty sandstone .............c0sseccscsscsscsesscscssserssnne DO 
11. Interval to Ohio River ......... .....c.00 sesscsees aunnen cosscsees sunnennen soseccees 65 0 


(See Map XI., No. 35.) 


If the coal—No. 7 of the section, of which only the blossom was seen——_—____ 
is the Hobson seam, then the upper coal, one hundred and fifty fee 
higher, is the equivalent of one of the seams found in Monroe countw=—yz, 
There should be another geam between, but the intervening strata wemz— re 
not exposed. It may not, however, exist here. If No.7 is the outcrc— pp 
of the Cumberland seam, then the upper seam is the equivalent of as 
seam found in Jackson and Benton townships, in Monroe county. THE he 


latter is the more probable grouping. 


JOLLY TOWNSHIP. 


This is a small township, situated directly north of Grandview, a ——nd 
adjoins Monroe county. It is hilly and broken. It is drained by sm_—all 
streams flowing directly into the Ohio River. The mineral resources of 
this township are quite limited, so far as could be learned. The only 
place where coal was seen was on the land of Eli Eddy, in section 11. 
The following section was taken at this point: 


Ft. In. —— 
1. Sandstone......... Lese nassen nanununsn ceases sannan sun snnnnn snannnsas sasnaane nennen ansnne 7 0 
2. Shales ........00. cscccscse nunnnn coneccece seceveees snnnnnnun anenen snanensns anne nennen senees 7 0 
3. Coal, upper part slaty ........0 csscscses cocces cocece nannnunen snnnannen snnnnnnen sunzen 3 6 


(See Map XI., No. 36.) 
_ * masition of this coal, as given on the map, is yp 
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CHAPTER LILI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF NOBLE COUNTY. 


"This county is quite irregular in outline. It is bounded on the north 

‘ty Guernsey, on the east by Belmont and Monroe, on the south by Wash- 
im gton, and on the west by Morgan and Muskingum. The southern part 
©f the county is drained by the waters of Duck Creek, which flows south 
to meet the Ohio at Marietta, and the northern part by the waters of 
“WV ill’s Creek, which flows northward and empties into the Muskingum. 
“Khe soil in the valleys is generally rich and productive, and in many 
townships are abundant limestones, which greatly enrich the soil of the 
NHrilssides. 

The county lies wholly within the Coal Measures, and is rich in coal. 

“Khe high lands almost every where contain the upper Salem, or Cum- 
rland seam, and the Cambridge seam is known to exist beneath the 
Surface in fine development in the northern part of the county. Some 
Sxcellent iron ores have been found at different points. Brine for the 
Xnanufacture of salt will be found almost every where by boring, and 
Salt can be made cheaply with the small and refuse coals of the mines. 
Petroleum in considerable quantities has been obtained in the southern 
bart of the county. Now that a railroad has been constructed through 
Che Duck Creek valley, we may hope for a large increase of production 
&f oil whenever the price will render production remunerative. The 
Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad, extending through the 
Whole length of the county from south to north, is destined to prove of 
X ncalculable benefit to the people of the county by aiding the develop- 
mment of their vast mineral resources. 


BROOKFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the north-west corner of the county. The land 
® generally high, and the water drains in several directions. In the 
\orth-west part the streams flow northward into Will’s Creek, on the 
ast they flow into Duck Creek, and in the south-western part into a 
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tributary of the Muskingum. The high lands are unusually rich and 
fertile, from the abundant limestone. 

The Cumberland seam of coal seen at Cumberland, in Guernsey county, 
a little north of the Brookfield township line, has been traced into Mus 
kingum county, where its relations to the Pomeroy seam are ascertained. 
This appears on Map No. X., accompanying Vol. I. of the final report 
of our survey. 

A mile south of the village of Cumberland we find, in Brookfield town- 
ship, the Cumberland seam of coal at the mines of H. C. Hunter, Ea. 
In the hills south or south-east from these mines a section was taken, 
revealing the limestones and other strata above the coal. Other sections 
were taken to the east of Cumberland, showing the strata for two hut 
dred and thirty-five feet below the coal. In a south-east direction from 
Cumberland the coal seam was found for three miles to rise at about the 
rate of thirty feet per mile. The full section taken near the north line 
of Brookfield township and in that vicinity is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Limestone ........... 000000 sen uno cscces sonununne aunsan covses coceee socees sonen sesces coeees 2 0 
2. Not exposed ........ ccscecssces cones senses anonunsnenen coscee coeses sansnnsnnune sansen ces 19 0 
B. Limestone ........ csccce cecsce socsce sosece scence nunanonee sunnan sonnen see socces cee seoweeees 1 6 
4. Not exposed .........ccesecocces soccse scence cases concen consee sun nannns sos ann onnonn cesses 10 0 
B. Limestone .. ......0ccece ccccscece one sennnnunn snnnan cocces nennen snsnnnen cocees cosseeces 1 0 
6. Shale .......00 cesese secces ssveceoes suees Pass sunnsnnnn cocscence secceeese cosseceee socces cecees 15 0 
7. Limestones and shale........... cssscsscecese sernonune sevees soscecces concen scccecses % 0 
8. Not exposed .......0. ssssccces ssscccces sosccecee cossseces sonsunnnn sossences nunnennan coeees 10 0 
9. Sandstone .........s0.seccee seccescoeccescvcven annnen cus cesses ces cecces cossocces sosssceses 10 0 
10. Shale.......0..scoss cosceccce sansnn sunnnnnne covecccens sesecvece cesses cocecs annanenne sovsececs 10 0 
11. Coral ......c0s00 csesacsas coves coe cosces snssecees ooseee tocees coves cecees cue seeees nennen ces ase 1 6 
12. Slate parting, one-half inch. 
13. Coal a... ....... ke cecseeeee snnnanunn consenses cosececes unnannnn sarnannen cosescves voeees sonecs 1 2 
14. Slate parting, one-half inch. 
15. Coal .......sc00 cecsce senses conces cesses sonsceces sescoecee ereeecess pucesease avcsseees eossevers 1 10 
16. Not seen... .......c0cccees cosece sevestece covsccece cevcesces eoceceses ansanunen eoseesees one . 30 
17. Limmestone............s0c0ssecesceece cocccseus con cossssoncceass ssnsescececccees nennen esses . 20 
18. Not ExpOSed...........s0sssccsascces annonunun scones snnnunnnn snnnnnnne socnes eecece senses ous 31 0 
19. Sandstone of good quality, quarried ...........0.c.cccece coseccees aveseeses ove „15 0 
20. Not exposed.............ssssssees cosces cssce cocees sossesece coneeoees annnan eecees sesceeees 30 0 
21. Buff limestone ......0.. ccceccces sssveccee cocsessee nun coe coe soeees soneeseas svenscee cee „16 
22, Not exposed...........-.s00 cessescee nonnannnn cossecees soececces sessesees sunanannn sessceses 15 0 
23. Coal blossom. 
24. Interval to Ames limestone.......uesse sonen sesecs cosess ssceee cosses cecces ecsesees 136 0, 


(See Map XII., No. 7.) 


Four samples of coal were taken from the Hunter bank for analysie- 
No. 1 from near the bottom, No. 2 from upper part of the lower bench, 
No. 3 from middle bench, and No. 4 from top bench. 
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No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4. 























Specific gravity ......... sssscsce sonnnnnen cossssees 1451 140 1.372 1.393 
Moisture .......00 snnsonnen covccceee sosces nennen oncnes 1.80 2.20 1.90 1.90 
ASD .....000+ sesccseee sonnanann sornnnnnn aunananan soeses - 14.00 7.60 11.00 16.50 
Volatile combustible matter...............00 32.60 34.40 34.10 32.10 
Fixed carbon...esoees cccscsers covsscces vases sonen 51.60 55.80 53.00 49.50 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Bualphur..........0000 cecccccce snasnncnı coveee soe PELFFR 10.24 6.94 4.66 4.11 
© _ leftin COKC...... ....sccce aonunocen sonen Not deter. 4.06 Notdeter. Not deter. 
Per cent. of sulphur in coke...... .....ce00 eee “ 6.43 “ “ | 
‘Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet... 3.26 3.18 3.26 3.18 
Color Of ash ......... soon ssssccese coe cee cosseccenes Fawn. Fawn. Gray. Gray. 
Character of COkGC.........000 sesces sesceesee cones Compact. Comp’t. Comp’t. Comp’t. 


The coal has too much sulphur and too large ash to be a first-class fuel. 


SHARON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Brookfield, and borders Morgan county on 
ıe west. It is chiefly drained by the waters of Olive Green Creek. 
here is considerable limestone in the hills, and the soil is generally 
ood. The Cumberland seam of coal is found in the high hills. In sec- 
ion 1 the following geological section was taken : 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone. ............00cscces sosccncvecsssccees annnan covescees conses snnannane socces eocees 0 10 
2. Not exposed ......... scccccce cecsscsee sescnseee soscesees anenen sescceece soewoesee soseecees 30 0 
8. Coal, reported ......... sssocsseccssses sosee cosseeees cosces sesceeces soscesces cosceeeeecs 36 
4. Not exposed ......... onen sennuenon cossee cesses sennnnnnn aunsnn annnen ansnnnnen covseeses . 36 0 
5. Sandstone, quarried for buildings soeeceees sassnannn concescecnce annansen sesssenne 10 0 
6. Not expoBed..ueasseesnennn ccccceces sunannunn aunnen sonne sannanner coscesees pesces snnanaccn 57 0 
7. Sandstone.......seuus neues snunnnsnunsn cosces cosves ananen annnns cosces conees concen seeves ove 2 0 
8. Not exposed....... ....ccoeeccccssece seccse cosces socees conse cosees nennen cecces nennen sonses 5 0 
9. Impure limestone, With Clay ............ cesses cscees nennen coseseeee sonaonenn socces 40 
10. Hard limestone, burned for lime ......... .ccccece coscee socces onannanan sovcecees 6 0 
11. Chiefly red shales ......... ...... secscee occssccsee sescevees sonses sesees sesece sovseceee 36 0 
12. Limestone ...... 2.0... sossnn anenaunnn coe sunnnnnunmonnunn cecees secees soeces cocece sonces eee 1 6 


(See Map XII., No. 18.) 


The coal is quite high in the hill, and had formerly been mined at 
his point. All the higher hills should take the coal. By barometer the 
weight of the coal above Caldwell is about three hundred and forty feet. 
‘rom Sharon the coal dips pretty rapidly to the south, reaching the 
Muskingum River at Coal Run; but to the east there is very little dip. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated in the south-west corner of the county, and 
yorders Washington county on the south and Morgan county on the west. 
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There is in this township, as in others to the north and north-west, con- 
siderable limestone in the hills, giving fertility to the soil. The coal 
of the Cumberland seam is found throughout this township, but it is not 
generally as thick as at points farther east. It is, however, well devel- 
oped in some portions of the township. Going west or south-west from 
Newburg, we find the summit at the cross-roads about three hundred 
and seventy-five feet, by barometer, above the level of the Duck Creek 
bridge. A geological section in that neighborhood gives the following 
strata : 


Ft. In. 
1. Summit at cross-roads. 
2. Not exposed....... ccccccee ccssccsce ces comrecsce seccececs cosceeses cocces cocces cocscs nennen 67 0 
3. Limestone, with one layer of porous, buff color ...... ...000 cecesceeces oes 6 0 
4. Sandstones and shales ............000 ssccscsss cososcess ssvees cosces cocses acces covces 53 0 
5. Coal, Cumberland sea............sss1s ssscssers sesecsces cosecsone coscccces aonanennn 0 4 
6. Clay, ME nnnnennnnen sasennnen snsscseee possesses sosececes coseneees cncues 2 0 
7. Coal ‘6 nnnnnnennann sense nnenns soveseess sannannen sennensen cosececes . 3 6 
8. Sandstones and shales ............csccesccsses sovescecs cocces sonanennn soannnenn neuen 70 0 
9. Limestone group, partly buff (not measured). 


The place of the Pittsburgh, or Pomeroy seam of coal, is below the 
limestone group—No. 9 of the section—but no trace of it was there seen. 
The Cumberland seam has been opened on the land of John McGuire, 
who, at the time of my visit, some years since, was mining about two 
hundred bushels a day for the supply of oil and salt works in the valley. 
At Kieth’s Mills, section 18, the coal is found to have rapidly dipped to 
the south and south-west. Here the coal is three and a half feet thick, 
and about forty feet above the bed of Olive Green Creek. Twenty-four 
feet above the coal, three feet of buff limestone were seen. The coal is 
mined to a considerable extent for local use. On the land of William 
Taylor, section 15, the coal is six feet two inches, a fine development. 
On Big Run, six miles above its mouth, Jacob Cassel has obtained coal 
by stripping, and reports it from five to six feet thick. Further down, 
on section 26, the coal is only three feet to three and a half feet thick. 
The dip of the coal is about equal to the fall of the stream from Mr. Cat 
sel’s down to its mouth. About two miles above the Muskingum the 
limestones over the coal mostly disappear, and are replaced by a heavy 
sandrock. 

OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies north of Jackson and east of Sharon. It is trav- 
ersed by Duck Creek, and contains a large area of rich valley land. Cald- 
well, the county seat, is near the northern line of the township. The 
Cumberland seam of coal is found on all the high hills, but generally 
somewhat remote from the valley of Duck Creek. 
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On the land of Leonard McKee, near the east line of the township, we 
d the coal with two deposits of limestone above it. The section is as 
lows: 


1. Group of limestone layers (not measured). “em 
2. Not exposed ......... sscsce sosscced covsscessccsces costes suseee anunanune seesecees coeseeees 25 0 
3. Limestone ........0. ssscce cress cocces aennnnune os sannannnn coseneces sanann sovces sosceeees 2? 

4, Coal.. . 0 8 
B. Clay .....nssesenonanunsnnnnunensnnunuen cee snnununnesn san sen nun san nenennuanann ose cee snnan nennen 1 3 
6. Coal, Cumberland BERL ...crccce sssccseee cocscesns sonees sonnnnnan snnnnn ces sesseeees 5 0 


The coal is, by barometer, a little over three hundred feet above the 
uck Creek bridge at Newburg. The coal is well developed in all the 
lis east of Newburg, and east of Macksburg, but is reported as less 
ick on the highlands west of Duck Creek. On the hill west of Mr. 
alton Caldwell’s, on the land of Mr. Aranda Woodford, the same seam 
coal is reported to be three feet thick. 

Here, by barometer, the coal is two hundred and ninety-five feet above 
lake’s bridge. Above the coal, perhaps sixty or seventy feet, is the 
mal group of buff and blue limestones. . 

The summit of the hill on the road near Wm. Goochnour’s, two and 
thalf miles south-west of Blake’s bridge, was found, by barometer, to 
four hundred and twenty feet high. On the summit are shales, below 
hich is a layer of iron ore, perhaps three inches thick. Below this, 
n feet of red shales, succeeded by twelve and a half feet of limestones, 
terstratified with shale. 

On the land of Mr. Caldwell, about a mile below his house, we find 
ty feet of sandy shales, forming cliffs along the bank of Duck Creek. 
hese shales rise to the north, and underneath them appears a stratum 
‘limestone a foot or more thick, highly fossiliferous, which for some 
üles rises faster than the stream. At a point once called “Soak’em” 
is more than fifty feet above the creek. Seven feet underneath the 
mestone is a thin seam of coal. A geological section at this point is as 
lows : 


l. Sandy shales (not measured). m 
2. Fossiliferous limestone, Cambridge limestone ..........20scseeecosenscseess 1 0 
3. Black shale, fossiliferous .............00ccssscses coscecces soscee cesses seesee onnennunn 7 0 
4 Coal ......cc... ccc cecsncee coe cssscencesnsrs cess cue censsesse san cesses soeses soseesaes cenees ees 1 0 
5. Clay shales—yellow above, red below ......... ssscsses: costee cesses sen nennen 22 0- 
6. Clay, with nodular limestone ..............cc0 ssssee ceccee cosas cesces sence nase 8 0 
7. Shale .......0. cece cee cecees ssccecee nannen coeesees cossenene ssseseees evececees soeses eeeees 15 0 


Bed of Duck Creek. (See Map. XII., No. 30.) 


This fossiliferous limestone is, I have no doubt, the Cambridge lime 


one, and is nowhere to be seen in the valley of Duck Creek south of. 
33 
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Olive township, it having dipped below the surface. It is brought tothe 
surface again in the center of the Newell’s Run uplift, in Newport town- 
ship, Washington county. It has a very wide range through the Second 
Geological District. There are two seams of coal which often accompany 
it, one a little above and the other a little below. Sometimes we find 
only one of these, but the regularity of the limestone and its parallelism 
with the leading seams of coal in the district are to be attributed to its 
relation to these two proximate seams of coal. Its regular position in 
the stratigraphical series is rather a borrowed one from the seams of coal. 
Being thus regular it forms a good datum line for stratigraphical mess 
urements. | 

This limestone is seen at many points in the valleys in Olive town- 
ship. A mile, perhaps, east of Caldwell it is in a double form, as follows: _ 


Ft. In 

1, Shale ......... sce seccee coscee see cee san nn onenne anannaunn aunannane costes van san nenne sonne 60 
2. Gray fossiliferous limestone...........000 20n200 san0nn nunoen sosccceee sunane sannanene 0 10 
"8. Sandstone...... rccccececcecsecosceces sosvsccee nun nen son ccc cer cos on ann ann nn ann cescesoce „0% 
4. Blue clay shale ........ ......00. scossssce cocsee anoree nannanenn coscesces nonnnnnen auusancı 1 3 
5. Blue fossiliferous limestone .............. lab snceneese vasananı sencecces nasse nasse 0 8 
6. Blue calcareous shale ......... .cccssee csscccces coveccees cccces socecccee cocces sonnen . 6 0 
7. Coal ..... coscsces vescscees sennuunnn cossescse sncees nannnn nennen teeces cosces cesses seceee seces 0 4 
8. Underclay ........ sscseces cocces covsee sonen socces senses coscesese nannan cesces svenes senses 20 


Below Caldwell comes in a stratum of sandrock ten feet thick, which 
is quarried for building purposes. This is below the limestone. In the 
bank of a stream west of Caldwell, on the farm of Hon. A. Simmons, we 
find some limestones and shales, with a little iron ore. The section i! 
as follows: | 


1. Limestone, with interstratified Clay3.............00..s0: csecee sovecscce covssees 1 ry 
2. Red clay shale........... ssccccccssss ssctas cesses secess seseeees socece ceases esses cesses - 90 
3. Nodular siderite ore .........cc1sseces secces sevens cecees sunnen sosees sonne conse anne 0 4 
4. Reddish clay shale, with scattered nodules Of Ore .............ecces cooees 10 0 


Bed of stream. 


Nothing was seen in this township of the Pomeroy seam of coal, the 
place of which is about ninety feet below the Cumberland seam. 

At the village of Olive a salt well was bored in 1814, which, in its oat 
bursts of gas and outflow of petroleum, presented phenomena of grest 
interest, attracting no little attention. Dr. Hildreth, in the Geologie 
Report for 1838, writes that “the discharges of gas are tremendous, throw 
ing the water all out of the well to the height of thirty or forty feet 
These eruptions are attended by a flow of petroleum, which for the fir# 
few years amounted to from thirty to sixty gallons at each paroxys®) 
‚and returning at intervals of from two to four days. They are now je 
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frequent, and the discharge of petroleum is about a barrel a week.” 
Daring the oil excitement from 1860 to 1865, the history of this well was 
often quoted in proof of the great value of this district as oil territory. 
No good wells have as yet been obtained in the neighborhood. 

At South Olive is a small salt furnace, where a small quantity of salt 
is made from brine obtained from a well three hundred and twenty feet 
deep. A sample of the brine was obtained and taken to Columbus for 
analysis, but before the analysis could be made the brine had been 
changed by evaporation and other causes so as to make any exact deter- 
mination of the original impossible. An analysis of the salt from the 


Olive works will be found in another part of the report, with other sim- 
ilar analyses. 


NOBLE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Brookfield and north of Olive. It is drained 
by the head-waters of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The fossiliferous 
limestone, with a thin coal below it, seen in the neighborhood of Cald- 
well, can be traced along the valley through this township. Near Mr. 
Jennings’s store the following section was taken: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow clay shale... bsee consesee tee ens es „15 0 
2. Dark blue clay shale, with nodules of j ITON OFC 2.0... ceseee sceeeeeee san „12 0 
3. Dark blue sandy fossiliferous limestone.............cssccscsesccsces sonnnenenen 4 0 
5. Clay and clay shale................cccses css sansnnonnenonnene conse cesses cecenece ses ces „15 0 


In the hills west a fossiliferous limestone was seen, which, by barom- 
eter, is about ninety feet above the coal in the above section. As the 
Cumberland seam of coal is something more than three hundred feet 
above the lower limestone, there are probably few hills in the township 
high enough to contain the coal. There may, however, be some; but no 
Search was made for them. The lower coal is in some places thicker 
than at Mr. Jennings’s, and it has been mined a little for local use. On 
& branch of Duck Creek, in the western part of the township, there is a 
local thickening of the seam, reaching, as reported, from four to five feet. 

Near the Hiramsburg Station, on the land of Mr. Gorby, we find the same 
fossiliferous limestone seen further south, with a thin coal above it, and 


some earthy iron ore. The section taken in a cut of the railroad, just 
above the station, is as follows: 


‘1, Shales (not measured). Fu In. 
2. Earthy siderite ore, fossiliferous, from 6 inches to 3 feet. 

8. Clay shale, fossiliferous ...............csccsccos cosccssee nonananen nuunnunne coveseces - 06 
4. Coal.... ..csccece snonnuuen covcss cases ces secses cseeeees nonnnennnunnen sossecece eossesees sncees 1 4 
5. Clay and shale, not well seen...............sssssccsccssce socsse cecees cee tt eeveee „10 0 
6. Limestone, fossiliferous and ferruginou......... zesoonenn csscesees sececs coerce 1 6 


(Map XII., No. 26.) 
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A sample of the ore was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the follow- 
ing result: 


Water ........ccccsecccees cos snanennen snnnnunun sescnseenescceceesces anenonsenen seeseeeeres coseeses ‚5.00 
Silicious Matter......... esccccse csscevece sescecscecvcescceccees ce cescecces coccecesscscoeccccee ce 26.75 
Sesquioxide Of iron......... ssscsssee sccccsecs soccccces socsesoes snnannnen snnsnnssn sovseeces „ 11.30 
Carbonate of iron ...... .scccces seccesece os So cnees conces seccesens soscecese ann cecens weseeees 13.31 
Alumina 0.0... .esessese cesses sannnnunn sesees sessssces saseas ous esses sacses eases ses seseeeense - 0.80 
Manganese ..........sscessccscsscnscecse secee munnansnannen sonsesees soesccepescces cue senses ananen Trace. 
Lime, phosphate. ...... .cccccce ccosscess sesccsces sonscecce scesesorces see ces onnnsnmmunesener- - 0.52 
Lime, Carbonate ..........cccccccvccsees concescecccceceessnees sonne cocecscccccccseuencces cosees 7.30 
Magnesia, carbonate ...........ss.cescsccsccsccecsccesccees cocovacs ces ane sas covees sooses eeeces 4.57 
Sulphur .......... cscs ccccsssccsvees sosceseeccecen concerns soescesce sunnenser escece specescecseess - 0.33 

99.78 
Metallic iron ...... c.cesecs cescscece coccee concecece coesee sos cccees sescccceses annunn sos soeccecss 14.34 
Phosphoric acid......... nass cee cscecs cos nenn snnnnnnnnnsnnesensnenunsnennenssnnenmmsnnnsnm une 0.32 


Between Hiramsburg Station and Ava Station Col. Teeters, of Cald- 
well, to whom I am indebted for much intelligent aid, found some ore 
(but not, I think, in place) of a much better quality, as seen by the fd- 
lowing analysis: 


Water zeensenon sonnonnan sesscesee onnnnnunnenonnunnnsn snnnun soesee ssannanen snnnan secescees sennansen 12.59 
Silicious matter, Cte. ......... ccoscscss cscccesee soseenses coves coves onnenn annnan sunenn nenne 20. @4 
Sesquioxide Of irom......... snsnsnanenan coccescoe cncces nannnnnan annenn nannnn eecees san ceceeees 5m _ Ti 
Alumina...zeoseses ceecee coosceces sonnannnn nonsnunen onnnannan cncees sannsenne ceases nasse nenn ser Trem_.ce. 
Manganese ........ssccevessescovces sonununnn nennen snannnnn conees coseceses seccsces coseus eecees => 
Phosphate Of lime...... .cccccessccees snnnsnnnn nnnenn onsceeses opsces seeseeees eaesee seeees nee A. 
Carbonate Of Lime .....ereesan cee cee cee onanen coteee seneas coeees coeceeees nen en cee vaeeeaees ous 0.14 
Carbonate Of magnesia.. .essssananesen ces cesses cossecseesececscceces ses teecseacsacccscsssee Deal 
SUIPHur...... ceesecees coecee ceeees cocneeceeees cesses senses sneeeeee peeeeeens sensnnnn coeees eens cece 0.10 
49.71 
Metallic irOm.....cces sorsenenn cencscesccccee cee ceeces snnnan nn ceaees nennen tee anne oot cesses cee 41.78 


Phosphoric acid... ...ccccsecceseseceeeeee cn cee ceeeee nae ae cee eee cen cee cee tae eee sn nn cee eas 


The percentage of phosphorus is not large, and the amount of metal 
lic iron is considerable. The manganese would make the ore valuable 
for certain uses. Those interested should ascertain whether there is a0 
availabie quantity of this ore. 

At Ava Station the same fossiliferous limestone, so often referred ©, 
was seen. At this place a test well was bored to reach the Cambridge 
coal, which was, by report, found about one hundred and twenty-five feet 
below the horizon of the limestone. The thickness of the seam was given 
as six feet six inches. This is the proper place for the Cambridge seam, 
and finding the coal verifies the conclusion previously reached from other 
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data, that the fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of the Cambridge 
limestone, which, in the vicinity of Cambridge, is about one hundred 
and twenty-five feet above the Cambridge coal. The existence of the 
Cambridge seam at Ava is a fact of the highest importance. It can be 
easily reached by shafts. From this point this very valuable seam will 
doubtless be found to extend under all the high ground to the north, 
which divides the waters of Duck Creek from those of Wills Creek. 
This gives an extensive coal field, bordering the railroad, and tributary 
to it, reaching from Ava to Cambridge. 


BUFFALO TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Guernsey county, and has its principal drain- 
age northward by means of branches of Wills Creek. Its south-western 
portion is upon the southern slope of the divide, and is watered by the 
head branches of the West Fork of Duck Creek. The Marietta, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati Railroad passes through the divide between the 
two streams by means of a tunnel. The hills in Buffalo township are 

probably not high enough to take the Cumberland seam of coal, and in 
this region the Pomeroy seam has a slight development. The soil of the 
township is rich from the limestone in the hills. At the “ Notch,” where 
the railroad leaves the Duck Creek waters, the following strata were 


Seen: 

Ft. In. 

1. Sandstone (not measured). 
2. Limestone ......... ...sccece cocsccsce cocsecnee nonnnonen seececees veces coeces nassen senses 2 0 
3. Not seen .........00 cesses coscscese cocccececescesens snes seesccecs cecsce seseecees seonee nenn 20 0 
4. Limestone 200.00... coe cee ccccee sec cee ssc cncccecsccee secenccecsssscececesecscesccecee O10 
5. Not SCCM... csccsceee see cesenees | nonnssonssun cosces coccee eee ces cee san ceatee senses ses . 6 0 
6. Nodular limestone.............csccccoes sescccscs covees sscescecs coccesccsceten concen one 5 0 
7. NOt SOOM 20.02.00. cesccsces sosscscee nennen nnnnn Consecees secens cosseeees nennen coceee nennen 2 0 
8. Blue fossiliferous shale, with nodules of siderite ore.................0.. 20 0 
9. Not SOON... ect ccc csc coven sccccscnces coe sen ce cse cnn cce coscseteccescsessssssescseeee 2 Ö 
10. Blue fire-clay...... 00.0.0020 cccsccsce sossccece ononnnunn covces costes senses seses sanananne 10 0 
1l. Ferruginous limestone, fossiliferous (Cambridge limestone) ......... 2 0 


Bed of stream. (Map XII., No. 23.) 


Ihave no doubt that the limestone at the bottom of this section is the 
Squivalent of the Cambridge limestone and of the fossiliferous limestone 
A Ava Station. This would give us the Cambridge seam of coal at a 
Gepth of about one hundred and twenty-five feet below the valley at the 
“*Notch.” At Ava Station the boring revealed the Cambridge coal, six 
feet six inches thick, one hundred and twenty-five feet below the lime- 

Stone. We may justly infer that this fine seam extends‘under Buffalo 
Sownship. This will give great value to the lands bordering the railroad. 
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It must be remembered that the larger part of the coal of the world is 
mined by means of shafts, sunk, often, to great depths. Here the sinking 
of shafts would involve comparatively little expense, and the coal could 
be brought to the surface directly upon the railroad. All the land would 
be underlain by the coal, thus saving a large area of coal which, when 
coal seams are in the hills, is lost from the erosion of the valleys. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This township of excellent land is situated in the northern part of the 
county, having Wayne township on the north and Buffalo on the west. 
Its north-west corner touches Guernsey county. It is drained by Wills 
Creek and its branches. A geological section was taken two miles wet 
of Mt. Ephraim, which revealed the position of the coals and limestones. 


In no case were the coal seams opened so as to admit of measurement 
The section is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Group of limestones ...........2.s000cosssenss mmnennnsemenesnsnnnunenanennnen nennen mens 0 0 
2. Not exposed ......... scccesscces ssccee coceee nunnen senses nannon pecces seoces nassen nano 72 0 
3. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam). 
4. Not exposed ...... csscecces ssvcccocs sovcce nennen coccce onnnnn senenn sonennene coccee sees „40 
b. Limestone ...uconcsenessunnaunnsonsennanunununumensannene nennen unnneumnnnnnnnannnenes 20 
6. Not exposed .usssscsneoosnennnensennne: sonnnnsnnunnnnusnmensensemennnenss mann ses „18 0 
7. Coal, not opened (10 inches seen) vececces cocees seseceeses sepescees sovceeees sas - 010? 
8. Not exposed..........csccoo secon covenccoe cecces consce coesee onanan seeese nannan soveeeses - & 0 
9. Dark blue limestone, laminated, containing small bivalve shells 
and coal plants ......... .eecce seccccece coscen coccevece coscevese sencscees soceue nenne 1 6 
10. Not exposed .........s.csccccscces sscees sonnon senscssrsscees sossesescceeeces sossecese ces 18 0 
11. Blossom of coal. 
12. Not exposed .........scccsses cosccsces cnccsscececece seneenecsonccevesce ccccee nennen evs . 7 0 
13. Fossiliferous limestone............cccc0ccc ces cecace ces cctcescccces sun nn nnenennnnne 1 0 
14. Not exposed .........cscssccecosccesee avsccevee aussen nnenen sans soeseeees semeee osssesse 11 0 
15. Limestone, bluish ............ 20000 s0ssonsnnennnnnne onnnnnnensnnunnnnannnen seccseses . 10 
16. Not seen ...... ..ccecase ceecer vecees coveee seeceeees secesececescessececeseace soceesses cesses 46 0 
17. Fossiliferous limestone (Ames or Salesville seam) ............cccsseven 2 0 


(Map XII., No. 3.) 


In section 33, in this township, the following section was taken: 


FR bb 
1. Hard sandstone ............ccccsscosces sooces cee sevees soscescecesees eoecen soeses anne 13 0 
2. Blossom of coal. 
3. Underclay .......sssss cesses ces cescesceaceese seecssensne son nan sn snn non sun nun anne 0 0 
4. Limestone .....0... cccceecee cecces ssscee snnnnnnsnmennennnnn cos sesces socees seceee anne . 16 
5. Not Seen ......... cecosscee sencocses sesveccescsscnceseas covescesscoesececece poaces epesesers 4 0 
6. Limestone and clay......... cssccees scosscrsesecnece coccesccscscecces tocsee cavseeees 7 0 
7. Olay wcscssccceccsssscees coesssse asceseecccees nennen sasscssescesnecssscsesssescseeascsssssessemme 6 0 
8. Limestone ...... ....cccc0 ssecce cossescosceeee conser son sveues sovees soccesceccen seceseevess 10 
9. Not Been .......0. nennen coscae covcccece cesses socnee coeses aunnanene senses cesses secese nenn 9 0 
10. Limestone ........ccsseesecese sosrsscrecsssscoeecs ssveseees seecccens cence ence nenne 0 8 


11. 
12. 
13. 


BRNERURNESERS ESS 
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Ft. In 
Clay 2.2.0. sesees sononanseunononenunnen soscces aunnnnnnn nannan aannunann sosseesse sas 30 
Sandstone .....0ccsccs sonen nenennennnon soccer coscce nananı sosecsece sannonann ne 2 0 
NOt SOM .....0005 sonne coscncces coveee csceee sananunen cosccecce sannenenn conseeces 6 0 
Limestone .....2000 secccsee con cee sensnnune coccee nce sos cccecccs nnann nannne cesses seenes - 010 
Red shale ......... .ss.scses sovevcece conses cossccccs sovceceee nannnnnnnnen seesecees eos one „14 0 
Limestone ......... .sccce coveccces covves coseccccs cosccces cocces senanenen nenn 1 0 
Not Been ...... sssccosee vorsceces conse covces concee vescccces seveecees es cecsecens sensennee „15 0 
Compact Sandstone .......es euseee ausonnunn cnscee nennnenne seccescce cosssvens 30 0 
Shale .....000- sesescecs covcccecs nonnnunee coscceces soveveces aunnenann sovees sonanenne aanene ~ 1 0 
Slaty Coa] .........cccscsesssccsscnsces cencce sunnen socces coeseees succes sovsesecs 1 6 
Clay .....sccccrcccsccccccscccccccsscecssses ce snescesce ce sansanusunn ensenssen es eeenses 011 
Coal, with two 1-inch partings, Cumberland seam .............00 ser «3 6 
NOt BOOM .....c000ccscsscecccsveces coccceces cs + cecece cvccce ennces ann cocses saves 18 0 
Limestone .......... 2 0 
Not geen ...... seoves-o0 concecece sonunnenn coe nnanen on one cecceese nannon cecces ces 14 0 
Sandstone ....ses sonen cecsee coccns coe ces cee cocccvecces cocccseccescccece cosceces soeves one „12.0 
Not BOON .....c000cosceces cocesest cocssccee annann sonne van cecccescecsvevsess eoeccces cece „82 0 
Limestone...... »..... cscscsece cvccccccscstoscecces soonnnene nonnnn concen seveeeees 2 0 

(Map XII., No. 19.) ; 


On the northern slope of the ridge between Seneca and Wills Creeks 
ie following section was taken, revealing considerable cement lime- 


one: 


2 Ne np PM 


pad 


Ft, In. 
Sandy shale ...... .....u.00 sseccecee sossessnscnscnces sossccccs nennen snense sonnce 8 0 
Not SOOM, ....0cece ceccse vevscccncecses ceceee coves nennne coeees anne sannen once soseeces o- 54 0 
Shale ........ sscses coe cee cceseccrecoecce coccescce cov nn ces ccs osn nun ssscsccerccsscesssesscee OF O 
Nodular limestone ......... secscccss sescscece soscsccce cveces eoncsscce sevese 0 8 
Shale .........00. seccosccvsce cecces csceccccsccccscccces coves cesses seceee cesces one 2 0 
Limestone® ......... sonnen soscececs cvcece cveces covcesees sovccs sencceces pesces ces 0 10 
Shale ........ © ensnan sensnenne sunenn sneees sunnan cee nannan sannannen sonasnnnn aunann concen eee 14 0 
Not SOOM ...... cece nennen nnenen ananannen nennen coeces sonnnanee sannannnn cocece one 14 0 
Coal (Cumberland seam) seen on north slope of hill 
Not Been ...cccece cececs cossscees coswes onnene meses secessees ananne cocececonees ces 59 0 
Laminated sandstone. .......++ sescccssececece sossesces sonne cesses coovevees 3 0 
Black slate and shale ......... sccsce cessscee svcsce cocces sosevceve onensc ces 1 0 
Limestone ... ......000ce0ees Doe snussun nen coos cecees son cece scccnces ces ces nennen ces 0 8 
Coment limestone ... ....ss0s ssccccsce coves snenennenunnonnann ceccesecees ces 4 0 
Shale ... ....0. sscscsces secses cocccecceces covscsen:ccsessesccees coccee coves cvcees 0 4 
Cement limestone ......... ssoccscee coe nen ces sescecece sosces onanan aanansane covseeess .- 3 0 
Bluish limestone ..........00ccscsscscece cecccece nunnannen nunsanuen sonsannee 30 
Not SEEM ...... 200 severe 000 nn scsccecevescscccscccscsee nunnne sannan sensse sonen 770 
Flagging sandstone .....cmseosse suoncn sennnnunnonunnnen snannn sonne nanncne 4 0 
Shale and black slate ............s00 cssves cesses cosces sonne sennnnnne seces 6 0 
Clay ......022 crssscnes sunnunenunnenn nassen snnssnnsumnennen sosces cee coseecsee eonees 3 0 
Limestone ........ccccseccseccccesccccee cvecccece seveesces nuanee veces vee cee cee cee cee nee ~ 6 0 


(Map XII., No. 28.) 
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The coal in the above section is the “Upper Barnesville,” or Cum- 
berland seam. No measurement was made, but in this region it ought to 
be found thick enough for working. The cement limestones are promis- 
ing. The distance from the railroad would probably make the manufac- 
ture of cement lime unprofitable at present. 

Whether the Cambridge seam of coal exists in full thickness below the 
surface in this township, can only be known by trial borings. Such 
borings would not be expensive if located in the deeper valleys. The 
place of the Cambridge seam is proximately five hundred and ten to five 
hundred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam, or two hundred 
and ten to two hundred and twenty below the Ames fossiliferous lime- 
stone. This limestone is seen in the township. It is about three hun- 
dred and twenty feet below the Cumberland seam of coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the northern border of the county. Wills Creek 
flows through the township in a north-west direction. The soil is gen- 
erally most excellent. Probably few of the hills are high enough to 
take the Cumberland seam of coal, and the Cambridge seam is below the 
bed of Wills Creek. 

A section taken near Kennonsburg shows the following limestones: 


Ft. In 
1. Heavy limestone in layers ......... ...... 002 csssceses nennen aunnnunsn cece sevens cee 18 0 
2. Not exposed ...... ..ccccosececees cossceces sonsesccsces cesses ceeses aunsan sunnnanen seenes . 27 0 
3. White limestone ... ......06. scece cacccscee cocees cusees cote vecees eoseeeecs cesses sonen 2 0 
4, Not EXpOsed........ ccceccee coccecees cecsee seveescecescoeees seeces snnnannen #00800 snnenn . 80 0 
5. Fossiliferous limestone, Ames limestone ......... ..c2c0 cesses secces seneccees - 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 24.) 


The relations of the Ames limestone both to the Pomeroy and Cumber- 
land seams may be seen from Map XII., as also its relations to ~the 
Cambridge seam, which is below. There are some seams of coal wk-mich 
are elsewhere found in the geological range of the vertical space in the 
above section, but they are always thin. 


BEAVER TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county, and is one of the 
richest in agricultural resources. Its valleys are very fertile and very 
beautiful. The hills abound in limestone, and many of the shales are 
rich in lime. 
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On the land of Mr. Hastings, section 15, a geological section was taken, 
revealing the position of the coals, limestones, etc. It is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Buff limestone ..,..... 0.22. .cce0e vecces cacces evcces svseeecoece. sovese susanne spseeeeae ees 1 0 
2. Shale 2.1.1... ...csceceen coe cecces cos cesces soe cee cee sce cccccsesses cos nonnne cee ceetce nun ern see 3 0 
3. Buff limestone ...... ......00. csscee cvceee soecee concen costes ees coeeee nen cee cee cee cee sees 0 6 
4. Shale ....... oe sassassen onnsnuse seeees pesene aansannnn sansan nennen sosees pennnnnsn ananaanan eee 27 0 
5. Blossom of coal, Cumberland seam, reported ....... nenne 1 8 
6. Shale ......ecasensnnnensnnnseonnunn anunnn nunnnn sonsnunns sunnnunne sunnnn aunonnnen nennen soeees 14 0 
7. BamMAstone.......... ...00 sec cec cee cnc ceeceececcen coe snnnnnnen cossceees ananan sessseees sacees 2 0 
8. Shale 200... 0.1... cceen cecces cnsecoces coneee coccas secces eases soneee senses tosses secuee snaees 40 
9. Blossom of coal, reported ....... cs ccc ern cesses see cee sce cecccsccscccsscceccrscsscceee L 6 
10. Shale, and not exposed .............cccecccesecece ccsnssecesccscscsscccceeccsseeee BO 0 
11. Sandstone ........ 0.000 cssscsece cossecees seven scncassns consee annnen sosees soeses sunann ssonse 5 0 
12. Not exposed........ ccccscescccsee socssccce socsee cocscnecs snanen cosees ananse snannanse seeee 12 0 
13. Limestone ......... 0000 seve sonunnnen covces secsee snunun cosees conees soeses cecees sessesoes es 3 0 


(See Map XII., No. 27.) 


The coal No. 5 of the above section is the same as the Cumberland 
86am, or the “Upper Barnesville” seam. 

On the land of Mr. Bascom, section 16, the same seam measures four 
feet six inches, with one inch clay parting eighteen inches from the bot- 
Lom. 

Near Williamsburg a section was taken which is given in No. 22 of 
Map. XII. The coal is that of the Cumberland, or “ Upper Barnesville ” 
seam. 

Another and more interesting section was taken two miles north of 
Williamsburg. It shows the place of a cement limestone: 


In. 
1. Buff limestone and clay........... soon cccoss secces coccecees coscee conees cesses nennen 5 0 
2. Clay shale ........ .cccseee cocsscees conves Lon tecece seeeseoes sauna suannannn cesses vances ons 8 0 
3. Not SOON .......2. 02 ccs cee sncvee sec cce ccc ccecce cee cccees ssnnnensn sescscceecesseccccessecses DO QO 
4. Laminated sandstone......... csccccce sscscees cesses cesses ses cee ses coves cocees seece 30 0 
5. Not SOOM .....0000 secses coseccees ove ce eces aunanenen coneseece voces sesees soe nennen cee ses cares 14 0 
6. Sandstone.. 10 0 
7. Cal ... .c00. cevece covccccee cosscsoes sosvecees cvceee sannnunne nonann ceceee seceas cecees cosesecs 1 0 
3, Shale ............ cccesoe cee onnemsunsmnunenn secses cvs coe see cee cse see ces ssccsccsensecccsesescseee L 6 
9. Coal, Cumberland seam...........000 cccosesse concesces coscecees sensunnne voscee coecee 4 6 
10. Not seen .......0. secccecse covcccnce socceccce coseceens sunnnnnne coscceses coccseees cocsesecs „24 0 
11. Clay shale ......... .2scsces cosscesee cossccces sonsesces senses soonscces cnccce coscececs cones 1 0 
12. Coal .......0. cccsce ceveccess covsceccs sannnnnnn coveeeess ceceeeses socececee enceecece sueseneeece 05 
13. Clay ...oosocoen ooonnunne ssssoeces ansunsenn annsnn sunnnnnen snnnenans aununnnn sescesses sessesoes 0 4 
14. Coral .......00 escccese onnonunen snnonnune sansanene sonnnnunn ananannn snnnunnnn seseecces cecceses 06 
15. Shale ......... csccscce sannnonnnnnnnee socces onunen sonnnnucn aonannans sunnunnne annern sennannen 05 
16. Cement limestone ......... senenenen cooscsces sannnnnne sononnnun consesoes consesces snnenn 3 0 
17. Shaly limestone ......... ssassouen coccecece snannanne sonsannen nannnunne snnsonece socseeees 0 3 
18. Cement limestone .........000cscsee socsreces susanne vn annens coveecece ssecevece seceveece 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 25.) 
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The cement limestone would doubtless answer for making cement—at 
least it is worthy of trial. It is too far from the railroad for profitable 
working, but it will be needed at some future day. The coal is of fair 
quality. | 

CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated east of Noble and north of Olive and Enoch 
townships. It is drained on the south by the tributaries of the east and 
west forks of Duck Creek, and on the north by one of the branches of 
Wills Creek. Much of the soil is excellent. The principal coal is of the 
Cumberland seam, which is every where to be found at its proper elevs- 
tion in the hills, The following section was taken in section 13, in this 
township: 


Ft In 
1. Blossom of coal 
2. Not Exposed .......0. sonne scccscess csssesces aunnnunen sunnunnnn anunannan sessscces coneseses 53 0 
3. Limestone. .....0e sscsescce ssccsccce sonnnnnen coscecese sosces seeacsees sunanunne snnene epee 2 0 
4. Not Oxposed.............00. cesses cocsccece sannennen sunnnn coccee suncns sonnnnnne sovees anne 3 0 
BH. Sandstone ...........000cssecs ssoeveces snnune sescccers senses sansen nenne sasses cnsces nennen 14 0 
6. Shale ......000 200 200000 sevens cncece cecsee cosces cocses cecces suanansen snnnce snanen annnen orsees 6 0 
7. Coal, Cumberland seam ...... ...cccece cccoce coccce cocccs coscce sovcccece sesccccee cee . 20 
8. Clay, “ ME aan cee concen seccee nen nn ces nun sen nun msn nnnnsensnnnnonnrunnee 2 0 
9. Coal, “ ME uenass aunannnne ssseceses cescecces copesenes anannunne nenannenn 0 6 
10. Slate, “ ME uenanunnn unnaunsnn annanusce sescesees enansenan cesses sannanın 01 
1l. Coal, “ 66 ac cns eve sen cee tes concen eve sescceccecescesceccscssscsscscee 3 0 
12. Not exposed...... ..ccosce -ccccscce covossece coscecens cossccecs coesen seeees cocsee soeeesass 36 0 
13. Heavy sandstone ............ cscs cescerees snonunuen tose on cesces nennen cscees anne „15 0 
14. Not exposed .........c0.cscscscce cccsccece nennen svesee suanennnn annann anne sesces anne „13 0 
15. Sandstone ..........0.sccscececsee coscee cocees sscoes secces cesece cones ann see cee soceesecs . 40 
16. Magnesian limestone ......... ..cssces osnennnen cocsceces snonunnen nanunn senses coessen 20 


(See Map XII., No. 21.) 


In section 20 in this township, on the land of G. W. Brown, the same 
seam of coal presents the following measurement: 


Kin 
1.  Fire-clay........ ssscesees cesses covces coeees sonnnnnun socees nonnnn nennen snsees nun cee seseesees 1 0 
2. Coal, with one half-inch parting.............scc0sesscosce casces nennen scence coeees 4 4 
3. Underclay ...........ssccec cee cecnes snssseeee annnen sncces soeees ens nesses soseseoes soseesees 8 0 


The coal is of fair quality. 


MARION TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Centre and Seneca townships. Its northern 
border is upon Wills Creek, and its south-western upon Duck Creek. |t 
is hilly, but the soil is generally good. In some of the valleys receiving 
the wash of the limestone of the hills the soil is most fertile. 
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The Cumberland seam of coal is to be found in the high hills in its 
proper horizon. On the land of Mr. H. McVicker, section 30, the follow- 
ing measurements were made: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow shale ......... 2.002. soossonen coccee sescecece nannan uns ann cee cee sannne nn cee cee cee 10 0 
2. Coal ......... con noonaunen nennnn soeces coccce consevees cones census cee san cesses see cee sanenn ccs 2 0 
3. Shale an son cteseevee son son ceseee cee see sce ~ 18 
4. Coal, with four inches slaty in middle ......... ....c.csecce sescescccees sevens 4 6 
B. Interval to creek ...........c000 cesses ccscas cocces ne cosces seseececs sos nun cee ces nenne 250 0 


A little below the coal is a limestone of a highly soluble nature, which 
has a great fertilizing effect upon the soil. 


ENOCH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Olive and south of Centre townships. It is 
drained by Middle Creek chiefly. Much of the soil is of good quality, 
and the township is well supplied with coal of the Cumberland seam. 
This seam is found almost every where in the hill at its proper horizon. 
At Archer’s Store, section 6, we find te coal presenting the following 
subdivisions : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone ... 2.0... ...ccecce concen see cee cercaccceccessesccceccsecssceccsscsccssecscsseceee 1 Ö 
2. Bituminous shale ......... 202020020000 nnn nen coe cescescescecceccssccccseccsccsessssecse 1 8 
3. Coal... . 1 8 
4. Clay 1 3 
5. Coal. ..ssccccescsvsssecccccccccccecccecccccssssensstsceceescceces saceeeat ceeees senses nennen 28 
6. Slate .......ccccsccccccccccccsccccccceccccsteccccccestaceessecece sescesseseeccesecece warnen 0 1 
7. Coal ..cccccccccccccccccccccecscoce seccccees ccusscccccsesccccsces sescesceccecceccasess sea eee 1 0 
8. Underclay .........0.sesssccsesessesees cecccccecssccescssccceeccssossesssscsssssscssesens 2 0) 

(See Map XII., No. 29.) 


On the land of John Boyd the same seam of coal is five feet thick 
below the clay parting. Considerable limestone is seen in the hill above 
Mr. Boyd’s coal. 

The mines of the Ohio Coal Company, in the hills east of Dexter Sta- 
tion, show a fine thickness of the Cumberland seam. The reported sec- 
tion is as follows: | 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone and interstratified shales ...........cccccccccccscccesccccesceccsces 30 0 
2. Sandstone and some shale .........-secsccecsccvcescccsscsescccessccess dee secececes 2 0 
3. Coal, upper bench, reported .............. sssrceeesceccescsscesoeses cecsssoes ene 3 0 
4. Olay ......ccecescccsccsesccccnssccesscescceceseceseessnsseeesesseesoveescopavecee serene 2to3 0 
5. Coal, lower beach ...........scsececccsccseaseseseseeseeees seerececeseeesecerees nen 6to7 0 


The coal from this company’s bank is shipped largely to Marietta, 
where it is used for the rolling mill, for the generation of steam, and for 
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domestic purposes. It is a cementing coal of good heating power. Coke 
of superior strength and hardness can be made from it. By a proper 
selection of the materials, and by proper methods of coking, it is quite 
probable that a coke of sufficient freedom from sulphur may be obtained. 
The firmest coke I have yet seen made from Ohio coal was produced from 
the coal of the Ohio Coal Company’s mine. 

The heavy limestone twenty-five feet above the coal is an important 
deposit. 


STOCK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Enoch, and borders the Monroe county line. 
The East Fork of Duck Creek passes nearly through the middle of the 
township., This township, like almost all in this county, is hilly, but 
there is limestone enough to fertilize the soil and make it productive. 
In its geological features the township presents no peculiarities. It con- 
tains in its hills the Cumberland seam of coal, generally in good derel- 
opment. A combined geological section, taken near Carlisle (the section 
of the coal from the land of J. G. J. Smith, section 35, and the lower 
limestones from the land of Reuben Yoho, one-half mile west of Carlisle), 
is ag follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Clay ......... snnononnn covscesce sonsesces one consceses seececece nennen cases nanennnne eecesuccs 1 6 
2. Coal .......00 ccecscecs covcecsce cossteves cocsceces soeseeeee suecesees seenceeee convsceen succes 3 3 
3. Slate.......csec cesses sonen concacees sesees cesses cesses coesas cos cesece couces sonesense anne .04 
4. Coal .......0. ccsceecs covcescce sovees cceseeess cos ceeees on mann scases sacecs eosccecce savcee cos 25 
D. Not exposed ......... .ccscecee sannennne cscsesses ansnannen sonsnnnnn aensnnnnn cosses cecees 80 0 
6. Limestone ...... ....cc000 cocece coccee cence seveee cee snnann ceases see cceuen cocnss opeses see 3 0 
7. Shale chiefly ...........00. cccces cocsee scccee sonnanuen sustes soseneces soe tecnee coseseces 32 0 
8. Sand stome.........ccscccccecscovces coco unser tececs eaeees anne sovees sunens nenne nun 8 0 
9. Shale ...... ...cccececscecs cee cescocces cocces cosees coeees succes soeeee cecaee see socese cus ees . 10 
10. Limestone ............ cscvessevece costes ces une cee cee san cones cos ceunee Gotees sosecsece sae 1 6 
11. Shale ...... 22.02. cece ccs annnen seccecens cecees nennen cosens soe ann ann nennen coeces soe saceeess 5 0 
12. Limestone ......... cscccccee sunnennen nennen non nun nun nun sen covets ton ann sun nenne evens ers 40 
13. Shale ............ ccccce cccscecee nen cccces senses nun nenne ceeGosees cocees nun non eee ann ann ann „50 


(Map XII., No. 31.) 


On the land of Mr. Smith nodules of excellent iron ore were scen one 
hundred and thirty-five feet below the coal. These nodules are generally 
rich in iron, but they are scldom found in sufficient quantity to warrant 
drifting for them. The coal is in fine thickness, and the slate parting 18 
quite insignificant. The quality is fair. On the farm of A. Enochs, 
section 36, the coal is opened and appears well. Some ore of very supe 
rior quality was also seen on his farm. The ore was not found in place, 
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but its stratigraphical position cannot be far from that assigned it in the 
following section : 


Coal, Cumberland seam ...............cccene cocses soveescosces sveses anne cocees 4 
Interval not exposed .......00ccccescescee sss essees cesses cesses sosees cesses see certs 102 
Iron ore ........2 000200200000 cesses cee nenne cee cesses cesses ces ccetecccsseccsecssccsceces  Ü 
Red shale.....cccc ccc sscsce cos cce cee coscen cos cstcccsscccccscesssccsecscssscssscscsesee LO 
Sandstone Chiefly ..........10... cesses cee cee sceces sos cecces cesses csaceeccscssoscces LT 
Shale ..........cccc0 cesses cos coves coe con cee cee une nun cesses ceceescesceetscestecccsesseces © 
Limestone ......... 2.0002 200000000 cesses non soe cee senses nun san ses une ron cestaccesseessces 2 
(Map XII., No. 32.) 
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The ore is a sesquioxide of iron but slightly hydrated, the combined 
water being only 4.60 per cent. The following is the analysis of the ore 
by Prof. Wormley : 





Water ......c00.-cccceercccseecesccccsees ccneesese sseenesenceseceseeeenseceeseesseeeeeees sesenees 4.60 
Silica ........ | ussenanansnssonnansnnseentnnsssennen nennen sssnsnusnsnnssnonsnnsnnunsnnsn ceneeeseees 10.76 
Sesquioxide of irom ..........se00« Letaceeee tensed nanananen seese senses ceeneeccescessececose 90.51 
Alumina...........-.ccceeceeees Leeaecceecccecsees cccecncessesceees sesseseseens eerser nennen 1.20 
Magnesia .. ...ce.sccscccscecncecccccs ccssseees sonnnsnnnsnnnensne annnssesnnnnnnnannsnnssrnnnne 1.30 
Lime ........cecccccccasccecccccececcscccsensecses ses seecesseeees sonanenan sssnsnonnnensnnnensenens 1.30 
Phosphoric acid ......+. .secesccecesconcrscscecscecstenssescescassenses ‘secnees seeceseneces Trace. 
Sulphur .......00.4. cccccscscesescesecscrsssees seccenesecceeeceecees rennen as ensesereescecaconees 0.0 
Total ......csccccscscecsccccctcccccccsccenccscecccees soseeeseesaeeee sonen seseeeees seeeee 99.67 
Metallic iron........-.cscsccssssecssccecsessccceceeses seveeesesscecoeses ces sesceeseesesees saaee 56.36 


The ore is rich in iron, and its remarkable freedom from phosphorus 
and sulphur makes it the best possible material for an iron for conver- 
sion into steel. The location 1s worthy of careful investigation to deter- 
mine the quantity of ore. In the slide of the hill-side were large, lamin- 
ated blocks of ore six inches thick. When the ore is traced to its 
original stratum it may be found much thicker. It is an ore of very 
great promise. The coal of W.C. Bevan, section 26, is the Cumberland 
seam. The lower bench is reported to be four feet thick, and the upper 
one foot eight inches. 

On the land of W. W. Collins, below Carlisle, the Cumberland seam of 
coal is two hundred and twenty feet above the East Fork of Duck Creek. 
The lower bench is about five feet thick, separated from the upper bench 
of ten inches by two feet of clay. A sample from the lower bench was 
analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result : 


Specific gravity .......cccseceesessecserssesssseesecessseeesenssseesseeceeesense nesses sonen 1.338 
MOiSture ..ccceccccccccccccccccec sseccecsesccescens sevvesecceccseesences coe cescrescccsavevene ces 1.10 
ABD) .cccecccesceccecescccccscesccccccccessscravseteesccececeseceenecetens Seeeee cease seeees ces cess 11.30 
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Volatile combustible matter ..........:c00ssscssces sosccecsscccscccecccccee cocccccccses 35.50 
Fixed carbon .........eszersennenessenn socsesccscescccscccessesscscssscssascscscesce- cosseees 52.10 
' Total rrr rrr rrr rT rrr rrr Tre rT rTrrrrrrrrrrrr errr RE SEES ee 100.00 
Sulphur ............sscccssscccscsccceseerscccsscscssee cee casseneseseseesceesescceseecseccoocs - 6.61 
Permanent gas per pound in cubic feet ...... ..coc.secssrercecsccceccceces sesees 3.26 
ABI... 00. 2000000 sesnnsnannnenensursnensnnnussnnsunsnnnenunnssusnnonsrunnennsnsnsssunee Fawn color. 
COKE ......002 -csesseeeccsescees soccee cee senescccceoeseceecesceeesccecesceees consesseeces Compact. 


The seam of coal from Mr. Collins’s dips rapidly down the East Fork 
of Duck Creek. A mile above the mouth of Road Fork the seam is only 
twenty-five to thirty feet above the stream, while three-fourths of a mile 
up Road Fork the seam is ninety feet above the latter stream. _ These 
facts show local undulations in the strata. 


ELK TOWNSHIP. 


This is the south-eastern township of the county. It lies chiefly upon. 
the waters of the East Fork of Duck Creek, but in the southern part are 
some of the sources of Pawpaw Creek. The land is generally hilly, but 
the limestone layers in almost all the hills tend to render the soil fertile. 
The principal seam of coal is the Cumberland seam, which is every 
where to be found in its appropriate geological horizon. In section 25 


the following geological section was taken : 
Ft. In. 


Blossom of coal. 
Not exposed .........nssssssenssnsnsnnsnnnunnensnnsnnunnnnnnen sennnnnnnen sensansannen - 15 
Limestone 20.020 vccccccccccccccccccccccccsevescccccecsececccccsccce Succscscecssccccceces 1 
Not exposed .......sccsccccccccerscsecccnssseeseees soscscccc cesses ccscceeccecscssccees 22 
White limestone ........0...csesecsssccccccscnscsccscnsesesscecsccccsecescsccscsee cos 3 
Not exposed ........-scseeressce cesses covcetececcccosececesccscceoesssccesseseseneoses 48 
Sandstone and sandy shale, somewhat ferruginous .........s.ceeescecee 12 
Blue, sandy shale ............... Levees cocece couces sees Lecce ceccccscescees eoscccecs - 2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
2 
53 
5 
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Coal, Cumberland seam .......0..ccecccssceevecssseee conesescecssssssee cessenens . 
Clay, “ Sf aknuanansassnosnensansonsennsnssnnsunsnnnnnsnnsn snannanee - 
Coal, “ cae sanccstecssecceseseeses sonsanees susseesescessesees “ 
Underclay .......ccccsecessescseeesevenscescucscstescesceccessecesceee sonees nenne nnnene 
Limestone ........0..u0ss00nensnnnnnssnnsnnnnnensunnsnensnensnnsonnnnssssnsnnnsennenee 
Not exposed .....ccceccescecccceceseecsceescescceessnsseesessececesenceeseessessesaeees 
Magnesian and blue limestones ..........sscesesecssceccesces sececsees cesceeees 


(Map XII., No. 36.) 
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On the land of Lewis Uhlman, near Harrietsville, the same se _amof 
coal appears in the following section: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy shale ........cccsscccceseeceestee asnnennnsnnnnsnennnenensnnnnesnnanensnnn cesses 5 0 
2%, Coal ..sccccceccsccccceccccccccsvccscscesscscccece lessee cesees Lessee cccecccccceccccces seecs 2 3 
3. Clay....ccosscccoeccsccseccsenscsccesesenssnscenseeeseecesseessseeeeseaeseesecses cosseeens - 0 10 
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Ft. In. 
4. Coral ........ccccccccccccsesccccsccsceccsenscscececccccescsceencces escseecsces cescsescess 3 0 
B. Not exposed ........csccscsscscccsccsecccccsccescsesceccessensesee sessseseaseesescesces 60 0 
6. Buff and blue limestones ..........ccccccccccsccscocccccccvccccccccccesseccecceecs 6 0 
7. Not Oxposed .......00 cece scsecseee snannnnnnnannunensnnnnnnen -cosseeessvenssasesecess 40 0 
8. Sand rock ........s100ccccssscccscccscssescccecetescestecsasccecceseccsscccccecscoesocs - 20 0 
9. Interval to Duck Creek ............csecccsccese covscece scccsccccccccnsceseceves cos 60 0 


(Map XII., No. 35.) 


On the land of Henry Bodie, section 18, in this township, the same 
seam of coal gives the following measurements : 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandy, blue shale (not measured). 
2. Coal ....cscrccscceccecccseccscecsescscsecsccscces senses scsccesesescscccceccscsccescccccsers 2 4 
3. Clay shale .........c..cscessccnsscccecceensscnssecnsencneesecessceceeccsees sossecassesses 1 6 
4. Coal ....cccsesccscccssccscssssccscsscscecccscnccncecsccecs cosceses pocesccescoccecceescececs 3 0 
5. Not exposed .......cccocsccccccsccccecscecsceess Le cvevcccescnccsecee coccnescccsccoscosess 5 0 
6. Limestone (not measured). 


Bed of Saltpetre Creek. 


The coal is generally of fair quality, and will answer for all the ordi- 

=mmary uses, but it contains too much sulphur for the highest uses. 

On the land of Edward Okey, on Road Fork, in this township, the 
“<_umberland seam of coal is seen, with a thickness of the lower bench of 
ME our feet eight inches. Above the clay parting is the upper bench, from 
™==3ix inches to one foot thick. Six feet of shale separate this bench from 

“Swenty-five feet of overlying sandrock. The following analysis was 
znade by Prof. Wormley of a sample of the coal of the lower bench: 








Specific gravity ......ccccesccescceccesssceseccssstereseceesceens coceseeeesesssenesssseasses 1.419 
Moisture.... ...... Loncecccnceccesceececcsssceccvcee seccnceeececsccces senses sesceccoscssoccoes 1.10 
ABD) 22. cccccccccsccccccce cssees secccsscveee sae cceccscevceescesteces scccccccccecccocecesecs coees 10.20 
Volatile combustible matter ........c00cccccccocsscscecercecsencccecsees Leveccccececees 32.90 
Fixed carbon ......ccccsccccscocececee sousscsscscescccesseceecsececccscese sesscccec cesses eve 55.80 
Total.........scece ccccccccccccccsccsccccsecesoccnccnsscccsenscccecee tocsescccsee neuen 100.00 
Sulphur .........ccccccsccssecccsceceecccvccccscevces cesses ccnees cesses ssoesssccscecsccescences 3.48 
Permanent gas in cubic feet ..........cccscccesscsssecsecescoessnsseceseses sosceeseeens 3.01 
Ash ......cccsccccccceccccscces succcescecccccccscccccee secosesccesesscccssecess soscsssescceeceece Gray 
COKC .. ....ccccccccccccccccecs coc ccccccccsccceccccs -ecccscescceccssesenecesces see cescsceessesees Compact. 


On Road Fork, one mile below the woolen factory, we find the coal well 
Ieveloped, as is seen by the following section: 


2%. Shale .c.c.ccce ccsecccvccsccccecccvcesccsscccccce sovsccsecescessssccessevececesccccecesece 
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Ft. In. 

4. Clay, Cumberland seam ..........s....0ssnssnnnnnnensnnensonnonssnnnnnnnonnennnne 1 4 

5. Coal, “ U sane ceces suenanune anunsnnnn © scores sannanasn sennanaen sonen 4 6 

6. Not seen....eesesenconene cone cee ces cee cee cesses snennnsnn cee nnn cesses sen uno nsnnen ann nsnnnn 2I O 

7. Limestone ......csssesensensnnsnnunennnnnnene wenunssnnennonsonsnnssnnen son nensenennne 8 O 

8. Not seen.....eansoonsonsennnnnen on corsccece nun non nun eseese san cee cee sonannnnn sensnn san seses 15 0 

9. Fime-grained sandstone .......00 cc. scsces ses coe cce sce cee socccs sccsssccscscssscccesens Oo O 

10. Shale 20.00... cece ccc cee cee cee eee cee coe ceeens ses son snc cee css cesssscssceccsscsseecsesscsese 8 O 

(Map XII., No. 34.) 


Mr. Richard Vosper, at the mouth of Road Fork, mines the Cumber- 
land seam, which is reported to be four feet six inches thick. 


JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township borders Washington county, lying north and east of 
Aurelius. Its outline is very irregular. The West Fork of Duck Creek 
flows through a corner of it, but it is chiefly drained by Middle Creek. 
The upper Salem, or Cumberland, seam of coal is found every where in 
the hills, in its proper horizon. Valuable mines have been opened by 
the Ohio Coal Company in the western part of the township, where the 
lower and principal bench of the coal is from five and a half to six feet 
thick, and the upper is reported to be three feet thick. A branch rail- 
road extends from Macksburg east into this township, reaching this seam 
of coal, where a working of six feet is obtained. The coal is of good 
quality, well adapted to household use, to the generation of steam, and 
to the rolling mill. A fine exhibition of the same seam of coal is found 
on the land of David McKee, Esy., on Buffalo Run, east of Newburg, not 
far from the line dividing this township from Enoch township. Here 
the lower bench of coal measures six feet eight and a half inches. In 
this region the hills are very high, and there will be found a large area 
of available coal. The same seam is found in the eastern part of the 
township, but it may not be equally thick. In the valley of Middle 
Creek some petroleum has been obtained. although not in large quan- 
tities. This is a fertile valley. 

Considerable petroleum has been obtained in the Duck Creek valley, 
in this township, and more will be obtained when the prices render the 
production profitable. Brine for the manufacture of salt may be ob 
tained by boring, and cheap fuel for its evaporation is abundant in all 
the hills. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GUERNSEY COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). 


That portion of this county included in the Second Geological District 
lies south of the Central Ohio Railroad. The townships examined are 
A dams, Westland, Spencer, Jackson, Cambridge, Center, Valley, Richland, 
arıd Millwood. The railroad runs within the southern border of Wills 
[> wwnship, and a few geological sections were taken there. 
"The southern part of the county contains much good soil, and is rich 
im «oal. The most valuable seam is the Cambridge seam, which is now 
law” gely mined. The Cumberland seam is found in some townships, as 
are one or two other seams of less importance. The existence of so much 
a1 within easy reach of the Central Ohio, and the Marietta, Pittsburgh 
am <A Cleveland railroads will make this one of the most important mineral 
tz nties in the State. Some valuable iron ore has been discovered. Brine 
Mzay be obtained by boring, and salt can be cheaply manufactured with 
‘the small and refuse coals of the mines. 
May be located upon the railroads. In this way the three essential ele- 
ments of profitable salt-making, viz., abundant brine, cheap fuel, and 
Cheap transportation, are secured. There is little doubt that some of the 
Coal will, with proper treatment, make coke suitable for smelting iron 
ores. The rich Lake Superior ores could be brought as return freight in 
Cars carrying coal to Cleveland or other lake ports, and the blackband 
Ore is found within the limits of the county, and in the adjacent county 
of Tuscarawas. Iron works of various kinds must hereafter spring up 
in this region, as, indeed, other kinds of manufacturing enterprises in 
which cheap and abundant fuel is a prime element. 


Both coal mines and salt works 





ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


lies on the west side of Guernsey county, and north of 
Westland township. It is drained by the waters of Crooked Creek, a 
34 


This town 
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branch of Wills Creek. A section was taken on the land of Horatio 
Grummond, section 23, as follows: 


Ft In 
80 
Cannel coal, reported thickne88...... zu... zuorss sonne snnnen seve nnennn seceecess 16 
Not exposed ......... csccccove cocsce scese vosees cocees nennen sennnn sosees eases snnnne sonne 79 0 
3 0 
6 0 
6 0 


SOSH e CEHOHHHESTS 100000 10000 SHSSHE CHHREHRH 600009 FPHOHLOHS CHOGHSH HE TUE HOSE BOSSES er 


Shale and black slate, nodules Of ore ...... 600. snenon cosece nennen coceee nenne 
Coal, 34 feet seem, reported...........0.sessceseccesccccsccce scsseececcns ces anne 
(See Map XII., No. 1.) 

The lower coal of this section was thought to be the equivalent of the 
Cambridge seam, and tl.c equivalent of the Alexander seam in Muskin- 
gum county. The coal was formerly mined on the farm of Mr. Grummond, 
but the old mine was not in a condition for complete measurement. The 
cannel coal, eighty-eight feet above, is in the horizon of a thin seam of 
coal seen at many points. 

Near Cassell’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad, section 22, the 
following section was taken : ) 


Don me 99 bo Hr 
2 
= 
S 
5 
@® 


In. 
1. Interval to top of hill not measured. u 
2. Fossiliferous limestone ...........00. sesececes once WIPETEPFPERPPETERRRRFFRREFTERFTE 15 0 
3. Not seen... asoonosnonnenunnonnnnenn see PPPPFRERER ve ssannnnnn nennen sonne cences snsern ces „110 0 
4. Sandstone... .....c0c0 cesesvees ove nassen annassnen oossceeee cocees soe seseee nennen secoee sense 60 
5. Dark shale, ferruginouß...... 2.0.0 0000r0 002000 seseseaee sossesces cncees sesees neuen . 0 
6. Blackband iron ore .........c0. cesses senses seccee nennen senses seuss soncee cosses sesese 3 0 
7. Coal (Cambridge 8@am).........cccsscssssce sosetesce cesses cesses senses consen socen ses 36 
8. Not seen to level of railroad track ..........0..ccsse sescesees annnnonen sonsonnne „10 0 


(See Map XII, No. 15.) 


| The following analysis of the blackband ore of the above section wae 
made by Prof. Wormley: 


Specific gravity ......... snnanenen cocssseee sossce sennnnnnn cesses annnnann annnen annnansen anne 3.052 
Water and volatile matter ......csesseonssso nennen nnnennsonnnn socees nnnenannnnn ceaces „ 11.8 
Iron, Carbonate. ........ cssscseecocese cocess socseccee cvcces costes coceee opeses nassen seesenees 33.12 
Iron, sesquioxide...een cccccccee snrennnen onanen nennen ses ces cesses suasen son nnnnnn secces cases 8.H 
Silicious matter. ......... .ccoscsee sscess cosccceceesce nnnnenonnenn secees seceee cecneee seeeee tee 38.72 
Alumina 00.20, acces ccecee cocces nennen cose cece census sveees Sesese nenne sesces eosees sosces ees 00.00 
Manganese. ......sss0cccece ssssescesees sonen nennen snesenseceee snenne senses sosnes sn sees sacees 2.30 
Lime, carbonate........0sssccscocecccce sonsceseene sennnn secese cecseececeee nennen seeeae ses . 290 
Magmeiaa.......0s ccccsssee snnnenunn cncese nonnsanen sensenees secees cnsees onansn sono cee ene cee see 2.49 
Sulphur ......ccsceeceeees onnnnnnnnune ceeeee senses nenne seceee seees nenn snansn sonees snanen es 0.16 

Total ....cccceccscescsssce covese cecess sovecs costes nennen cocees sessee seceee cousee cesses - 99.58 
Metallic iro ....0. 00.00 cssece coe sce ces senses socses soceee soseeeese succes euseseeee secees nenne 22.12 
Sulphur....cccce sss cssesssssse ses cecees con cesses cee cee cen ceases see see cee ene cee see san ade ses coeeet 0.16 


Phosphoric acid ........... gen ceeees vecsee neces seceeeses ene ann scenes rss nae eae see eee ees „ trace. 
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This ore, when roasted, will lose its water, volatile or bituminous 
matter, the carbonic acid of the carbonates of iron and lime, and all, or 
nearly all, of its slight amount of sulphur. There is hardly enough 
bituminous matter in this ore to serve as a fuel in roasting it. A sam- 
ple of the blackband ore from Newcomerstown, obtained by Mr. Gilbert 
for comparison, yielded 24.00 per cent. of metallic iron. Both ores are very 
free from sulphur and phosphorus. From more recent visits to Cassell’s 
Station, I am led to think the average of the blackband better than the 
sample analyzed. 

CAMBRIDGE TOWNSHIP. 
This township contains Cambridge, the county seat of the county. A 


«3 ection was taken on the high and isolated hill a little south-west of the 
@<>wn, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal 
2. Not Exposed... ......... senosrnnannssnnsnnnsnssentonnnnnsnnsnunnnnnnennnnennenen sonsnanne 15 0 
3. Fossiliferous limestone, seen .........ssssescceessssccescescessceen sccececeseeseeees 1 0 
4. Not exposed ..........ccccssccsseees \nosssnsnsnnsnnssnssnnssnsntensantsnsnnennsonnennrene 10 0 
6. Laminated sandstone...........ccececccccscsesvccccccccscsccccccsccceresssecesssecess 7 0 
6. Shale........... coe snuensnonnnnnnnnnnnunansnnnsnanennnn seacsensesesces sesceeeseeeeees senses 40 0 
7. Blossom of coal. 
8. Clay......00ssceccccsccceveccccccccesscccscesecencesssceseescsscseues nnnsssnnensannnennunnenn 1 0 
9. Sandstone ........cocccscccccnevcccccccccccccsses cocccccscsesces annnnsnennunennnnnnunnenee 15 0 
10. Shale .......cscccsscssccsccccsensesccccccscscucecscn sasescees toncesces secssecesseseseeseces 24 0 
11. Blossom of coal. 
12. Clay......sccccoccscesesscccccccccscsccanssccesncessneseeessees soeees eesseeeeseeensceesees ses 4 0 
13. Shale ..........ccceccsccesscsscesessssceecsscscceesceseesessecseescsssseescessseensceceeeces 36 0 
14. Limonite O7e.......cccccsccccccscecs cceveccvccccscccsccsccccceen cesseecccsseeseceesase - 02 


15. Blossom of coal. 
(See Map XII., No. 6.) 


Un this section No. 15.is the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal; No. 11, the 
eg “Srivalent of a seam found forty-two feet above Scott’s bank; No. 7, the 
“@ uuaivalent of the cannel coal at Horatio Grummond’s, in Adams town- 
ska ip; and No. 1, the equivalent of the Anderson coal, near Campbell’s 
Station. This section, therefore, is a key by which the intervals may 

= judged elsewhere. A section was taken on Tunnel Hill, west of 
U xnbridge, from the highest coal, on the very summit, to the level of 
the railroad track. The exposures were chiefly in a slide in the hill- 
Side in the approach to the tunnel on the west side of the hill : 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale and soil...........ccsssccccssccsccssssserecccnsessescesensesseesnsscessees sossees 8 0 
2 Coal, BORD ccccccccncrccascvenscncent sce sed Coeeeeees eeeeeeeee Once ee seen ceeesseesaseos u. 1 O 
3, Not SOCOM ...cccceccceccscsceee cos cecsccccccvcevesetecccsccccccssescee senses secssscesacesesce 12 0 
4. Limestone, highly fossiliferous, reported..........0....ssscccesseevesceesees - 80 
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R. ih 

5. Not exposed .......0..sscccccesecces cosccccscccesee scscssecs seocscecesccsececesess anne 59 0 
6. Dark brown shale .........csc.cessesscccecccscecscersssccas sescece concescucceeccesss 0 0 
7. Yellow shale..........sccescsscsscescesccescccccccccccsccccs soccsesecssccescescccsos ces -~ 10 0 
8. Sandstone passing down into shale .............c.sscccscscscessevessecccevceses % 0 
9. Ore—siderite and limonite ..............+.scccscescsscsscessccccesceccsces cessecers 07 
10. Nodular limestone. .........sccccccescecccecs seccscceecescssocscaccss Leaenceeescccesess 6 0 
11. Shrale .....cscccscccsccssccccccccnccceccccccccescscuac ccccccsecccsces ces ecceececcccesceee sre 5 0 
12. Laminated sandstone and shale... ............ cesses csscesces cscsesscocce cossecees 32 0 
13. Coal ........... see tannsaennnsnsunnn tresnssnennnnsnnnnnnnsnunnsssene Coasssessesesecenses - 183 
14. Fire-clay .......2..ccececcscvcccscesceccscccsese coccscoccecesscesees secescens coe ccucssoss 3 0 
15. Shaly sandstone. ..........0.0.scccccccccceccescrecccscces senses sosescnss soseessoceceees 10 0 


Level of railroad track. 


In this section the strata in the slide could not be measured, and the 
thickness was estimated. No trace of the Cambridge seam of coal was 
seen. A section was made-in the village from the bed of Wills Creek, 
at the site of the old mill, up to a seam of coal in Mr. Isaac Morton's 
field, on the hill-side above, as follows: 


Fs In. 
1. Heavy, coarse sandstone, S€@M ......... ..scesces soscceces csccccces soaconces eccces 10 0 
2. Coal, varying from ......... sasannnan oes sennnenen sestences sevens onen 1 ft. 3in. to 2 0 
3. Not all seen, but the lower part a very heavy sandrock, with vast 
concretionary masses of ‘ blue core” rock......... sccccsses ssccesces one „39 0 
4. Level of the railroad. 
5. Interval to bed of creek, lower part shaly sandstone......... ..ccccsee eee 7 0 
6. Coal, once mined by stripping in low water in Wills Creek (reported) 2 9 


(Map XII., No. 5.) 


The upper coal in this section is believed to be the equivalent of the 
Cambridge «val, or Scott’s coal. It is generally covered with shale. The 
same seam is fond under the floor of the shop of Louis Schreier, on Main 
street. It has an elevation of thirty-seven feet above the railroad track 
at the station. 

A level from this coal strikes a bench on Tunnel Hill a Little above the 
tunnel. A trace of coal was found on this bench. Every where in the 
immediate vicinity of the town of Cambridge the Cambridge seam i 
very thin, and this fact has created the chief difficulty in identification. 
Two or threc miles south of Cambridge the seam becomes thick enough 
for mining, and presents in that region a fine development. In thit 
neighborhood the following section was taken at the coal bank of Andrew 
Nicholson : 


Ft In 
1. Samdstome......c..ssccss ccccsscce sannen cossecese cee sesensces secees seeece annnen cases cneees 12 0 
2. Clay shale, lamimated ............... sssscosscccesscocecceeses eonennenı covessece snnans 4 6 
3. Coal.......... deans saececeee aussen censscees ean cueeas sesees seseecees Geneeceus soeses oe soeuet „ 310 
4. Clay parting .........cccccc cesses scenes ssssesees eosscenee sossee seeses socees cossseeecensss 0 1 
5. Coal. ...... cccsscece nennen sccses onen annnen nonnun cesees seen sense sunnan coceecoes cveces oneecs . 10 
6. Underclay .......00cssece cnsece coc aceces esses ene sos ceeses cee ses onesee euacos secece eee ces . 30 
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This is the Cambridge seam. The quality is seen from the following 
analyses by Prof. Wormley of samples from near the bottom, middle, and 


mear the top: 














Specific Qravit y.......csscscscce sconce sscece san cesses sossceeee 1.318 1.283 1.272 
Water. ...... ccscccccs cecess sonen sossceces ces cecees cos one cee cece 4.20 3.90 3.80 
Ash. ..oescone coeee cas seccee sonunnann son nen ces cee nenne teeees nenne 6.10 3.80 3.00 
Volatile combustible matter......... cersaccen sessesseaee 31.60 29.70 34.70 
Fixed carbon ...... .esesosesoen onen coscecen ces ssneonenn eee 58.10 62.60 58.50 
100 00 100.00 100.00 

Sulphur....... 2... cccess cesses sssescen onnnen secceseee nassen 1.26 1.04 1.11 
Sulphur left in coke. .............. cesses cesses cesses nennen 0.42 0.65 0.83 
Cubic feet fixed gas per Ib. coal ............ ceecescees 3.54 2.98 3.58 
Color Of a8}1.........sccseceeccseee cee cesses cee coe sseeesees sees Gray. Gray. Yellow. 
= COKE ...cccessceces cossen son secces nnnunn ssceen ann ann scaesceseeees Compact. Compact. Compact. 


"HM ”his is an excellent coal. The average percentage of ash is 4.30. The 
A. NT <=> rage of the fixed carbon is 59.73, which is quite large. The sulphur 
155) Tl ess than in the larger part of the coals of the State, the average being 
1~ 2 =. Of this there remains in the coke 0.633. The coke is compact. 
Din coal belongs to the caking variety, and requires a good draft for its 
best combustion. The coal is evidently a strong coal, of high heating 
p> ww er, and when burned under favorable conditions must do excellent 
S82 Fw ice. It is the best representative of the Pittsburgh type of coal I 
D=2 ~~ e seen in the State. A section was made at the bank of Joseph 
Stowe, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
X. Clay slate, with coal plants............ 000200002 cesses sun nunnun cncees snnensens ann ens 10 0 
=. Coal Gn onn een snannn snennannn sanssn sennsnsnn nenssn sans 3 7 
RL. 20: | sen onsansern sen snnsnn sen nnensu nennen snnenn na nun sonsennnn sen san san sen nenne 10 
5. Underelay..........c...000 04000000 eee + 0 


“KE hhis coal resembles that at the Nicholson bank. In both banks the 
Y©Ytical joints, or polished planes, are numerous. This, however, is a 
Maracteristic of the Cambridge seam generally. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


"This township lies directly east of Cambridge. There are several 
Mines opened in the Cambridge seam of coal in this township and in the 
“&atern part of Cambridge. There was time to examine only a part of 

se. The coal is generally quite uniform in thickness and quality. 
The following section was taken on the land of Mr. E. M. Scott: 


1. Limestone, fossiliferous...... ..... u... sss sernenenn es Leanson ces cesencees coseneans 3 
2. Not exposed ........ccssseesceccsees nassen cue seceee coe see cee cee ees ceases sun cesses sue cee 
$ Coal, with shale roof .............0. sccccecee soe sveces sannnnnnn annensnnn sesessees 1to 3 
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4 

5. Laminated sandstone ......... 20.02.12. sscees cos eee sos ces cecees cesses cccscesscereen 6 0 
6. Clay slate.....ccccccsscssescccsse ses cescescoeces cee sen sonseessecesceesesceseaecereesecseee 10 0 
8. Clay parting... 0.0.00... ... ccc ces cee ceccecce coe nn ons sos ctecescocnccescsscos see nun nsnnen 0 
9 


10. Underclay ............ 6.2 ccc 00r000000 200 000 seessecncee coe ceases ces 
11. Sandy shale (not measured). 
(Map XIL., No. 9.) 

This coal is extensively mined by Mr. Scott, and shipped by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad. It is used for household purposes, for steam-making, 
for locomotives, and in rolling mills. It is an excellent coal. - 

At the mining works of Fordyce & Co., about a mile west of the Scott 
bank, large quantities of this coal are mined and shipped by railroad, 
and considerable is made into coke in coke ovens. The Cambridge cod 
is always quite bituminous and somewhat caking in character. Iti 
highly esteemed by those who prefer a coal of this class to the dry burt- 


ing coals. 
The following is a record of salt well No. 2, bored by Mr. Scott: 
1. Level of the Cambridge seam. n” 
2. Soil, etc. .........00cccces secece sesecenes cos cncces coeses cececs snesesces soseccess sonseeers 18 0 
3. Gray sandrock ...........cc00 ssenee coseee consee anne sosensces ssccesons soseseese see . 20 
4. Not known... eansenee cescceces coe ceccacece ene ceccesee secuscces spsececes cossecess . 100 
BF. Coal oo... ccsseccee ccccceees ceeecceee seeces sence euseee sesses sossee cesses sunses euceee ses „ 16 
6. Fire-Clay..... cc sec. ee cases sauer censeeces conens cosseaees nennonnnn conseeces ananan cogess 3 0 
7. Limestone ............ceceee sennannen ceases secsceecs costes cesses concen tescecess sesees „ 16 
8. SOAPStONE .........20. sonenanen scccecees seceeececees tecees seseeseee seeeeecee nenne see ces 6 0 
9. Shale and fire-clay.........csccscce sssecesee nennen snonnn sneeee sannan nennen enneonses % 0 
10. Black slate ...........ccccccccee scenes cocnseees ceccee soceceees cosece encees soseenese nenn 10 0 
11. Shale ......... ccecssces scecee coscences soscee sunnen see annnen sescee coeses nennen soveesees ses 2 0 
12. Coal i... scccssccsses covescens ses ccseen cus ceeses cesses csceees secees seccecacs seseesees . 010 
13. Soapstone ..........0. ccssccses cecces seeees onnunnnen costes cecees consceses senansens cesses 40 0 
14. COD... cseecees coscesare sscese cossessee senses soseen cesses cesses seesesecs on sans . 1? 
15. White fire-clay ............:c0cccees cnssceces cesseeees nenne cee ee assnen see cee nenn » 0 
16. Blue sandstone (oil rock).........cccesc cence none cose cvcecesce secees concee senses H 0 
17. Black shale ..... .......cccesses coseeceee cossesees ves sossscees annnon see concen sos nennen 31 0 
18. Limestone ..........ccces cesses sen nnanen snseveces cossceses soscesens nennen sescen cus ences Q 11 
19. Shale ........ccc. cssssssee sessesees covsceece sosceeees sescosses soeeee cus ann ces ens see anne 14 0 
20. Iron ore, very hard.......ccccccsscscceees cossesees socsee cesses coe nassen enseea nenne 1 6 
21. Shale ..........cccce css sssseceee cosceess sucess ses sosncsces escees soveeoees sosesesen onsets 69 0 
22. Hard black rock ........... cccossces cossscnce onunsn see sossesececceeee sovcecece nennen . 60 
23. Shale ......s0+ ccessscsese cee cecese ecseee cos ces eecee enceen oeeeen ceseas seaseneee ene sesess 80 
24. Stratum charged with sulphuret of iron ...... acc ss son ccc cvccce cos cveees . 30 
25. Interval not recorded. ..........02 ses see veesceeee snnnnnnnnnen ous ces cesses eos cases 215 i 
26. White sand rock ......... 000000 scsocsees oscees soceevees noncre sescssescecsceeres 40 0 
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In this well salt water was found at the depth of five hundred and 
nety feet, and again at six hundred and fifty feet. Mr. Scott’s well 
>. 1 struck brine at the depth of one hundred and eighty feet and at six 
ındred and twenty feet.‘ 

A mile east of the Scott mines the Cambridge seam of coal is mined at 
e “Williams’s bank” by a shaft. The coal seam is reported to be in 
e bed of Leatherwood Creek. The top of the shaft is upon the slope 
the hill; high enough to secure easy delivery of the coal upon the rail- 
ad. 

‘The following analyses were made by Prof. Wormley of four samples 

coal from this mine, representing the seam as follows: 
No. 1, 6 inches from top; No. 2, 1 foot 8 inches from bottom; No. 3, eenter 


of seam; No. 4, to 10 inches from bottom. 
No.1. No.2. No.3. ° No. 4. 

















Specific Gravity .........cccece see cecses cosseseee ces 1.204 1.299 1.295 1.336 
Water... ..c.ccccccccese senses coneee Veseee ceseccees nen 2.50 3.10 3.00 3.00 
ASD 2.2... .ccc0n scene + ccecccccceccoccccsse cocvosece ves 4.34 7.32 6.99 3.98 
Volatile combustible matter ......... csccese: 31.59 27.90 32.69 35.60 
Fixed Carbon...... 2....00.0 ceccce nennen socseeces ose 61.57 61.68 57.37 57.42 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ..ı... .....0000 oes beatae cecccscee eoseecees cones 2.48 2.94 3.96 1.06 


"Whe coal from this mine is shipped somewhat exensively by the Cen- 
1 Ohio Railroad to different parts of the State. Much of it has been 
kat to Toledo. It is an excellent coal for most uses. It is quite prob- 
‘Ne that the samples analyzed came from a part of the mine where the 
‘centage of sulphur was unusually large. The coal is acceptably used 
locomotives and in rolling mills, and is valued for domestic uses. 


WESTLAND TOWNSHIP. 
‘This township is south of Adams, and borders the county of Mus- 
-mgum. A section was obtained near Claysville, as follows: 


In. 

1. Laminated black slate ..........2. 010s sssscssce cesses snnnnnnnn senses sannnnnen conven 3 0 
2. Coal (Cumberland seam)... .....s00- scscssescosees nassen snnnsn once “see ceeves cececs 3 3 
3. Not exposed.........ccccessesccsce cesses cesses sonnannnn aununennn sonununnn snsnonsen sesesees 4 0 
4. LiMeStOne............000 onoannnne sunnnenee nunnnn snunnnnen nonanannn covece vannonenn sarsonene 08 
BH. Not exposed ......... csccscseces snnnnunen snnnnnnnn annnnenrnan anannsnnn snnnsn cesses coners 15 0 
6. Laminated sandstone ......... ccsccsccs sonunsnnn senses nonnunnen sunnanuon seeses ensenen 4 0 

7. Not exposed...... sous senoon coccsecos sence cos nennen onnnnnnan cece sonnnnsnn cee coeeee see 56 0 
8. Limestone ...... 22.000 csscecece secee seceee onanne cos cacees nannen soe cesses sue sun nnensn sence 0 8 
9. Not exposed .........cccccesccceecccces sesecsces sonne ee tece ee cn eeee nee cen cee cee cee cee ces 23 0 
10. Laminated sandstone. ........cssesccscsscce see see cesses ces cesses neces sen ann cesses one 4 0 
11. Yellow clay shale ......... ..-uuessn cee coe sce coe cocsccees snsces coe cee cee ssnnnnann an nn 63 0 
12. White clay...:.........2.cccceccsccsese soe cocses sunnennnn onnnnn oensenes snsnon oveees nern 06 
13. Limestone, ferruginous and fossiliferous ...... ccs con css onnnnn coe non nun 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 8.) 
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In this township, on the Central Ohio Railroad, about half way between 
Concord and Cambridge, a seam of coal ten feet above the heavy fossil- 
iferous limestone was once worked, but no measurements could be made. 
It is probably thin. 

In this township, but not far from the border of Muskingum county, 
on the Central Ohio Railroad, the following section was taken : 


Fossiliferous limestone (Ames limestone). 
Not seen ........ 02.001 cesses cnccee snnnnn tonsceess cee cessesecescee seeces nennen cesses snnuee 58 0 


Limestone, fossiliferous (Cambridge) ......... .sscesss cesses cssees cssees soseeece 12 

Hard clay and nodular limestone............0. scseee ssseccees soscceces coceee cases 5 

Shale .........000 cssceccee cee sonsnnnen sosescees cesses cee ceases crseee soseecees oases sannen ene 3 
Level of railroad track. 
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SPENCER TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies in the south-western part of Guernsey county. It 
is drained for the most part by Buffalo Creek, a branch of Wills Creek. 
The only coal worked is the Cumberland seam. The blossom of the 
Pomeroy seam was seen, but so far as could be learned the seam is not 
mined. It is probably quite thin. The following section contains the 
Cumberland coal seam found on the land of Mr. H. C. Hunter, a mile 
from the town of Cumberland, on the road to Caldwell: 


Ft. In. 
1. Limestone ......uu0 suunen sec sscsee cooscncee see nannannnn coseesees sennanaen snnsnanne seeees 2 0 
2, Red shale ...... 2.2... cccscsces ansnnnunn nennen enenne snnnen cee sonsonnse nansnunne coscecseees 19 0 
3. Limestone ...........2 000 oansnnore costes nannnn cesses soneeseee sense soeees sunnen nannen nen 1 6 
4. Shale 2... 0... ccecccees cosee onnnen socses onusnnnen suennanen ter annonn coeee snannn sn anun see 10 0 
5. Limestone, Crumbling ..eeeeessenaneren onnnnnnen soe sanennenonan nasse encees soseseues 10 
6. Not exposed ......... cscsce cesses cocece sannnn ces consacees sonnnnnen eveces neuen seeeseacs 15 0 
7. Whitish limestone in layers in red clay Shale ............00scesee cee coves 2 0 
8. Not exposed .......cccescccccenccsee ssceee seence ceecee seseee coeees see senses cee nennen ees 10 & 
9. Samdstone.........ccccescccces sonnnunen seccen nennen nnnanu cee nn cee een seetes evesen eeceeses 10 Q 
10. Shale.. rr bese sce sceccecsecssccssececs ses sescsserssssesessscsesseee LQ OÖ 
11. Coal (Cumberland seam)... se see see secene sss ccccssccccscesccsccesesscrssssceee Ll 6 
12. Slate, “ EL lkansnnsn ass set snsnsonsn snsnen see seeeas ssnons ansnnnnan cesses o M 
13. Coal, “ ME kn nenunnunn snsnonunn sonseeeee sun concen seeeee nen ceseesces es ı 3 
14. Slate, “ (6 suacenes ceeves cesses ces cecesces ses ssseessessceceecesseeese CD N 
15. Coal, “ lu nasnonssn ceecnaees ces ase see ons nen eee sen sen coseensce ane ets a 10 
17. Blue limestone nen eaeese seeses eneees ce ceceee nassen Seasseees coe eve sees cecves cee cessss = 0 
18. Not seen.. kennen see cee cecses sesseeces secee sesess cen sesscesescescevecesscosecssse OM 0 
19. Laminated sandstone . sacees \ennsnase con eeeceeceeces nassen ceeescees secees soseesece sat 5 0 
20. Heavy sandrock, Quarried........... snnanense sss csceessoscee costes coe coe nen secees „10 0 


(See Map XIL., No. 7.) 
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Mr. Hunter’s bank is said to be just south of the township line of 
Spencer and in Brookfield township, Noble county. The analysis of the 
coal will be given in connection with that township. 

Two miles east of Cumberland the following section was obtained: 


Ft. In. 

1. Buff limestone ...eoononnoneoonannasn coe snnnnn secece coseoeses one see ses cee cee ene see nennen 18 0 
2. Laminated sandstone and shale............00.sssces sssvsesee see cesses onsene coeees 30 0 
3. Coal (Cumberland seam) reported ........ zu... sesscccee nen senses unsern cocces eee 4 6 
4. Not exposed .. nsec ses ces ces coscsccns scones sccsssssssssee OL O 
5. Black fossiliferous, ‘earthy limestone .. sscecececcsccescececscesceseseseee L 6 
6. Not exposed.... ees cee sec san ces ccececese cesses ces ces ces sesscccescessees LO O 
7. Blossom of coal (Pomeroy seam). 

8. Not exposed........... ccccecoss sennenuen sennnnnnn onen sconces cee cee cee ass soe ees sue nenne 126 0 
9. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous... ... cusoon sonnsnnunsensunene 1 6 


The Pomeroy seam of coal has its place generally about one hundred 
and forty feet above the Ames limestone, and the place of the Cumber- 
land seam of coal is from ninety to one hundred feet higher. The coal 
about Cumberland is high in the hills, and, consequently, there is less 
area of the seam. The coal is used for household purposes and for the 
generation of steam. 

The large amount of limestone high up in the hills fertilizes the soil, 
and as an agricultural region this is one of the best. Cumberland is an 
Important and thriving village. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly south of Cambridge, and is drained by 
Wills Creek and its tributaries. 

The Cambridge seam of coal is every where seen in the northern part 
of the township, but disappears below the surface to the south. The 
presumption is that it extends continuously through this and Valley 
townships, for it is found by boring at Ava Station, in Buffalo township, 
in Noble county, where it is reported as six feet six inches thick. There 
may be thin places -and even breaks in the continuity of the seam in so 
great a distance. This can only be ascertained by borings. There is no 
doubt, however, that there is a large area of this valuable coal field, 
through which the Marietta, Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad passes. 
The coal has long been mined for local use in the vicinity of Bysville. 

On the land of J. Jennings the coal measures three feet three inches. 
At J. Long’s, lot 6, it measures four feet two inches. Near Bysville, in sec- 


tion 6, the following section was taken: 
Ft. In. 


1. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ....u.eenennzeonn one sen ces coe en . 2 0 


2. Not exposed............0.sscsseceeceesceceeces ces cee cos ceecescssccsssssscesccssesssseses ISO 0 
8. Blossom of coal. 
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Not scen ........0 000 see cee ces nennen sun ces ann san san nun son san nun ceases san see cee see ann san cee 

Shale.. zu... 200200 000020 senun0 neneon nun cee see ann cesses nen san cee nen ann ons nun san nun sen nen san 

Sandstone. .........cccsess:cbecsscce anannnnne 2 cones nun son cesses sen sennnonne son cee sone 

Shale ........ 2.2 202 220 000 cee nen san son nn cee cece ann una nun ann ann Ges san nennen san ene cee cesses 

Coal (Cambridge seam), reported... ... ccc zn ss0 sen cee son ces seers cesses sen een 
(See Map XII., No. 2.) 


The entrance to the mine near which this section was taken had fallen 
in, and no measurement was possible. On section 13, on the land of 
Robert Murray, the following section was taken: 


ON SD ot 
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Ft. In. 
1. Sandstone and conglomerate ...........c00. ssscecssccevee sunnnnennsnsnsern neuen 15 0 
2. Shale 00... ...cs0 ceseee sonnnnnen socceease nnnnunsnnnnn onanen sannnnnn socces sessences sonen oes 6 0 
3. Coal Sussssnusnssnsnnssnnsnsonsnnesn nenne f QO 
4, Slate.......0. .cccseee cccccecccsee coccen annenunen sarnunnne sesceenes coseeeece seceas sesceeaes - O 03 
B. Coal ...eeuensnasenonananeen nennen sansunnen annnnnnnnsn sansen snansn snnnsn sonne nen snnnen snnene 19 


(See Map XII., No. 16.) 
The coal at this point apparently works larger than is usual for this 
seam. The general quality is excellent. 
About a mile south of Bysville the Cambridge seam was found, by 
boring, to be twenty fect below the level of Wills Creek, and reported to 
be five and a half feet thick. 


VALLEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Jackson. The valley of Wills Creek e 
tends through it, and by this stream and its tributaries the whole a 
of the township is drained. The whole township lies above the Cam, 
bridge coal, unless possibly a small part of the low valley in section =, 
and in that vicinity may be low enough to reach the coal. A geola gi. 
cal section was taken about a mile and a half south-east of Point Pleag. 


ant, as follows: 
Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... cccsecccs coceccens coceeeees ones Leda ebae cece eeees teense sannnn aensnnsnn anna te 2 O 
2. Limestone, fossiliferous ...... 200000 cccesscee ccececeenees sennunnnn wee eeeee coesesceees 1 0 
3. Yellow shale .......0. ccscscecs nennen seeececes cosceaces sescee seeeeees euesee ceseee nennen 65 0 
4. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ..........0. seccesces sevcesces sues + 0 
5. Shale, with white clay at bottom ...... osuesnnoo sansonenn coseecces sonnnnnen sonen > 0 
6. Sandstone .....esseossen coecee cossecacs sceescece soececees acecececs coseus soscecces esecesees 2 0 
7. Shale seeennasennnssnnen nnnenunen cesccuece secoeseee soseseaes censseuse sovses cece ceases nenne 3 0 
8. Coal (Anderson seam) ...... cccccee coecses consceces sonnannnn sever sececs coseeeces ous 3 0 
9. Clay and shale ......... ccc. snnnenene coscee seceee sescesces seseneees sesescese sosecssescs 12 0 
10. Siderite are, fossiliferous ......... sccccces cccecsccs coccccece sescesecs socees oecsscees 0 6 
1]. Mostly sandstone...........cccccesscoes eecnee snnsnnnen ceceee seecee cnceee cosees eoeves tes 36 0 
12. Whitish limestone ........ ..ccccece sencecese coves veseecess soseececs cocees seseae socees 1 0 


(See Map XII, No.,20.) 
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The coal in this section, called the Anderson seam, from the owner of 

& bank near Campbell’s Station, is mined toa limited extent. The fossil- 
iferous iron ore is doubtless the geological equivalent of the Cambridge 
foss iliferous limestone found in the hills west of the town of Cambridge. 
N ezar Hartford the following section was taken: 


al OO tn ak da by Li 


Ft. 
Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous............0ssscccessee seseee soos 1 
Not SOOM ...... sescecces conces sosnnnnen secsee snnnsnnunune sennnnnne senannsn snnnen sunnnananen 18 
Blossom of coal. 
Not exposed .........cccceececses veces snnannenn conces nanann sesscenee sovces soneseeee unser 26 
Sand stome............ sssccsces nennen cocnsense sannonnnnnnennn onnunsene sonnansen ceases secess 20 
Shale ......... ssssceces conces soscesces cocces anunnunen secees sannnunne annnen annnnnann sonsee nee 4 
Coal (Anderson seam) ...... eesuseno sone ausonunnn oonuenson nannns annnn assesses nee 2 
Not Exposed .........scccccces cesses cocnee concen senses onunne sonnonenn conces soseceese sense 72 


Blossom of coal. 
(See Map XII., No. 17.) 


In. 
0 
0 


ono oo © 


“Khe Anderson seam of coal has been mined to supply a local demand. 
The seams of coal of which only the blossoms were seen are elsewhere 
Senerally quite thin, but they should be investigated. 

"There is astrong antecedent probability that the Cambridge scam of coal 
eXtends under all this township, and can be reached by shafts of incon- 
Sidlerable depth. The only trial boring reported is one a little north of 
Point Pleasant. Here, at a depth of fifty feet below the valley, the Cam- 

bridge seam was reached, and reported to be six feet thick. 


RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated east of Jackson. It is drained by Wills 


Creek and its tributaries. 


shows many of the strata which make up the hills: 


Ft. 
1. Limestone ....eeeen essen snoeen onnnsnnne sonnannne coeeees ansanannn anansunnn cosees sonase 2 
2. Blossom of coal (Pomeroy seam). 
3. Shale .........2. ceces cossec coceee consen senses sun cceeee ees Las nnsasn nennen susenn concen seeees 27 
4. Limestone ...... aseossner senonnunn nnnnnn nennen stoves sonsnnnne tenses aussen sonnunnne sesees 4 
5. Shale .......0. cccscecscces sonnnonen socces seesce consscace snunnn sanenn specs sansnn nenn ences 6 
6. Limestone ......sersoseon cecsee senses cosces sonuannen sannnunnn sannanene manner seneceses ces 1 
7. Shale 20... cscs cssces cocces coscencosces sosees conseneee seseerees sesees sesese seseecoue seeee 15 
8. Limestone 2.....0.. esc escee namens senses cocees neuen sannen snnnen senses seeces cesses nennen 1 
9. Red shale ...........cscc cecscecce coceee sessceces ceceee seeeseses senses sans teeees soseeees 20 
10. Not exposed .........2..ccesscscces coscccces senses sonnnanen aennannen cosseeces epseeeees sos 5d 
11. Shale .......rerensescnsonnnensunonn snnann cesses coeeee seeees nen senses poses seetes ceeeee as 15 
12. Limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferous ......... cccsscees ceceee seneeeeee 1 
13. Shale ...... cescscees cccscecsccse cosces cosces cessee cesses seeses sucess seceee sensensnn nennen 18 
14. Coal ... cccecsee ccc cecece onnnnnnen sennanans sosces cecces seeeeesee seees anenen sansen ceases oes 1 
15. Clay ...ecssnaenesennasnsunnnenn snnnnnanunne coseceece nennen aanenannn sans soseee nennen soeeee 3 


The following section, taken at Senecaville, 


oF 
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Ft. In. 
16. Not exposed..............00. sensor sunoon cossccees snnnunn sanun snannsann ann annene sans 8 0 
17. Nodular limestone (not measured). 
18. Not Exposed .......0. cesses neuere sannensnnunn ses sscees cosces conses nosnnnnne cece sosaes 21 0 
19. Sandstone........ .ccccscescscevesecsce seston sonces coecse vennannen socees snsnnnnnn sansen ces 20 0 
20. Coal (Anderson Seam) ..........- .scces csccee anne sonnnnnnn secece cecsee cosseesee eve 1 4 


(See Map XII., No. 14.) 


The coal, No. 14, in this section has been dug to a very limited extent, 
but not very profitably. It was reported that, in boring for salt water at 
Senecaville, a seam of coal three feet thick was passed at a depth of from 
seventy to seventy-five feet below the lowest coal seam in the above sec- 
tion. At about eighty feet lower, the Cambridge coal should have been 
passed, if it has not thinned out in this direction. Good brine is re- 
ported to have been obtained. 

A section was taken on the land of John Anderson, section 8, as fol- 


Fu In. 
1. Coal, with shale roof ..... ... ensenenen cesses sec cosecscce annone see sun cee tee ceeeee sn nenn 21 
2. Clay ......... scesceces cccece conces seneee cnceen seeeee nennen ceseee seers sansnanne sos seeeee cones 1 0 
3. Coal .......0. nassen voveee covcecces tecsceces cocces vennan secees coenee ceeee eesces soceeeees one -~ 1 i 
4, Not exposed ..........0. cccoecece nennen nennense « oeeeee secre nee cee ensnen nassen anneen eee „18 0 
5. Fossiliferous limestone ..............sc00 cecese coe nnonenonu ne nunson nennen soneececs - 2 0 


(See Map XII., No. 11.) 


The fossiliferous limestone is the equivalent of that found on the hile 1, 
west of Cambridge. 


The following analysis has been made of the Anderson coal by Pray rof 


Wormley: 


Specific gravity..esenssnees nenne socseceee cn nannnn cseeesaeees seeeee ces sesene see nennen 1.204 — 
Water ......ccccce ccecccees nennen cesses ton sn nenn sonne see cee cee seseee soe ann ten cos nenne sence Lan 


Ash ven 


Volatile combustible matter. ses eee ann concen cus seenenses suceea ces sucess ces cus vee sees u) 
Fixed Carbon ......... cc. ceccee cee cus cue sen nun ann nn ann sonne sus sence ceeee ces san ann ces 5H. 39 
————— 
Total...... scecsces sascescnsccecee cee cecees cecees secees aunnnunan sepesease seen anne 100. “ay 
Sul phur............csssssscece nennen ceece sosseegen sannen susaeceae see see cee ces sue see anne 3- 23 
“ Deft in COKE seerenenseseeen eve cee cee nn cee cee cecees san one eee san cee ces eee cence 1-75 
Percentage of sulphur in coke ...... zeeoenseronn cee cee cee cee one soa sun cee ennan seen 2.79 
Color Of aslı ......... ccc cee cee sce sen cee cee nenn cee cee ees con eee senses nen nennen san nen ceees gray. 
Character of coke ............... deve cee cue ceceseceeeeccoescecescesceescessecee COUpACE 
Fixed gas per pound i in cubic fect .. see ee eae eae cus aee nenne ees sense nenne 3.12 


WILLS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies north of the eastern part of Richland. The (en 
tral Ohio Railroad passes along its southern boundary. At Campbell’ 
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tation, section 1, a well was bored in search of coal. The following is a 


eported record of the boring, furnished by Mr. Thomas Ritchie: 

Ft. In. 
1. Clay shale ».....cuossssssssensansonenesunsnessonsnnsnnsnnnnennennaneensnsnnsssenaesnnnenn 66 0 
2, COal......sccccose secccsoes secccsesecsccnsssscessccecesccescensscoses senses cesoes sesasseesens 0 2 
3. Black slate... .......ccsscsccosccssccascscscececsnecscassccecesccscsece cassscesscacscsseeas 3 0 
4. Coal.........cccesscscssces cos sceeee consececesssnsecasccescneconecseeeseee cee sseeeeces sonen 0 2 
5. Clay (not measured) 
6. Sandstone .......scccccsscscccsscceescvcscccccesscscescecccs sessecessensess ladeoecscsceee 44 0 
7. Coal, reported thickness .......c.csssecsesssoccrenscssscsccssosssecerevesceees cesses 3 0 
8. Underclay ...........000-ssescececesssescesesteccccenenes snssnsnsnnnnsnsenennnnnennennnnn 50 


The Anderson seam of coal, found less «than a mile from this point, is 
orty-six feet above the top of this boring. Below the Anderson coal is 
ihe Cambridge fossiliferous limestone. By these strata we can judge of the 
listance down to the Cambridge, or Scott’s coal. This makes the lowest 
oal reached in the experimental well to be the Cambridge seam. 


MILLWOOD TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the east line of the county. A section was 
tken on the land of Mr. John Brill, near the village of Salesville: 


A 
oF 


Not exposed ....ccssceccecccncesecesceeseeenreececesceeseseee ennssnsnnnenanansenna cease 


Coal (Pomeroy seam).........un ru. 0sensnnsnnsennnonessennnunsnnsnnnnsnnensenannnen 
Underclay .......1ssssenossnssnoesnonnnnnnnnensssnsnnsnenunnnennonnnsnnnnnonsonennnonaerne 


oO Na pm PD m 


Not exposed.-.cceccssscssecssseccsssecsseessecessscesseessusceaseerseceseees eee Tere 
Sandy limestone (Ames limestone), fossiliferouß...........cose ces cesses eee 
(See Map XII., No. 12.) 
The following analysis of a sample of Mr. Brill’s coal was made by 
rof. Wormley: 


oeoo0o5ov0o00 


fund 
= 


Specific gravity.-...erssssesonsensnsssennnnnnunesennsnsnnunnnnnssnnnnnnnnsnnnunensnnnen 1.269 
Water ... .ccscsccccnscssecsscsreccccccsccsceccnsscssensessccccsccscecescseecssceevessseces 3.80 
ABD een sasececaceee cesses seseescenssacensceacecae cesaseeesaeseeseetseseesas 7.80 
Volatile combustible matter ............ssecccscscscceccceseccceccescescecce cease 36.50 
Fixed carbon .....cccccescccevese-secseccscscccsscencsessensece Leeeecececcececccscceacs 51.90 

Total.ccc.--scccsssccescsccescecsssscesssecesscccscseccvseseecasececssesacacees 100.00 
Sulphur .......- sc cse cee scecesccscceserecseeneneanseesecesesees cesses ces esse see eneceecsees 2.48 
Sulphur left in coke .......... csseseesseceeeeeseeeee eeeeeeesceseeeeee ees see snnnnenn 0.97 
Fixed gas per pound } in cubic feet... be eecee ees ceseceees census cee sans 3.46 
Color of ash... bes see snes eee cee ceeeescesccessecsecesceescesseeere Light gray, 
Cok® 22. ccc 000000000 cseccccce see scccscececsceseccccsscees secececevecccccscccccsceseecccsees compact. 
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The coal is of fair quality, but there is too much sulphur in it for the 
blast furnace or for the best gas. 

On the land of F. Lynn, section 25, in Millwood township, the follow. 
ing section was taken: 


Kiln 
1. Buff, sandy limestone .............0.sscece ssscesccesse teense ceccescceeee coe coe ses ene 10 
2. Not exposed .. u. be ncacecee cesses cee cssceccescescececeseccscececce OO 0 
3. Fire-clay and white sandstone . ses nnnnennsnansnnnsnensn cesses ann cee san cae cecsesens 2 0 
4. Coal........cccscccecsceccscecssscccssces ses ccnsescesccsecsces unsere ence ccease cae coe cneces $ 0 


A section was taken near Millwood village, on the land of Mr. Web 
ster: 


Rl 
1. Shale ......... cccccoece nennen sanuannen cocsscees aunnnn nnnnne sassanenn ansnunene snseaseos se u 12 0 
2. Coal .....s000 sescnccce sorencees cocscsees cssecees sescesece conses sesceeees cosescuse sessesase - 03 
3. Slate......... scccscescosces evscesces sonnanaun sunannnen nennen seccee coseesces nassen sensenees „ol 
4. Coal (Pomeroy SCAM) ..ecoseee ccssscece aossonnen sovece cosces onnnensen senssn nennen unen 10 
.5. Slate, “ Een aeeees Lonssene coecesses oneces sonnenasn senses soseee snasee ces „ol 
6. Coal, “ ME ueaunanen san annsen sennnansn seceee sences nanannnan sassassnn nennen „30 
7. Underclay and clay shale ......... ..sscsseesssces sovsscoes sonces senses sannarnanmen 10 0 
8. Limestone 2.0.0... cesses snnenn scence conscecncees senses cosces sennnennn cosese season sesees . 2 6 
9. Not Exposed... rsccscce sscccsses coscos sncces nannen sansen sennen sense seeseeses cossssens 64 0 
10. Laminated sandstone, used for flagging nassen sonneceee anesecece sansecces cesees 10 0 
11. Shale ...........ccc0 ccsccs conssceee sonseccee snunnnune covces sense sansnunse nennen eosceeeen ee $4 0 
12. Laminated sandstone and shale ............:0. cesses cossseese onunnnnen cosessees . 4 0 
13. Sandy, fossiliferous limestone (Ames limestone)...... ..es.. secece ssssscees 10 
14. Reddish shale...... .......c0 ssscceves covees nennen nnnsnnnen seseesses aunnnnnnn snanen sesees x 0 


(See Map XII., No. 13.) 


The coal is mined for all local uses. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


EPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF BELMONT COUNTY (SOUTH 
HALF). 


Only the south half of this county is included in the Second Geologi- 
1 District, the Central Ohio Railroad constituting the northern bound- 
y line. The townships specially reported upon are Warren, Goshen, 
mith, Richland in part, Pulthey, Mead, York, Washington, Wayne, 
‚dl Somerton. Several townships north of the railroad were visited for 
© purposes of comparison and verification of the order of stratification 
ether south. In the prosecution of the work of the survey in this re- 
On I have been greatly aided by Mr. Nathan Bundy, of Barnesville. 
> an extensive knowledge of the surface features of the county, ob- 
ined in the practice of his profession as a surveyor and civil engineer, 
+ has added during the progress of the geological survey much careful 
Cady of the geology, in the stratigraphical order and distribution of the 
aams of coal, limestones, etc. Extremely careful and cautious in gather- 
ig his facts, and never confused in his generalizations, his assistance, 
' generously given, has proved invaluable. 

The surface of the southern part of Belmont county is generally hilly. 
he soil is unusually rich and productive, and the fertilizing effect of 
le limestones is seen in large and rewarding crops from upland and 
alley. In some of the western townships the limestones found further 
ast are replaced by sandstones and shales, and there are, consequently, 
reas where the soil is less productive. Fruit of all kinds may be easily 
rown, especially upon the higher lands. The agricultural features of 
1e county have been so fully and ably set forth by Hon. Isaac Welsh, 
1 a prize essay published by the State Board of Agriculture in 1868, 
1at I refer all interested in the subject to it. 

Belmont county-is drained, for the most part, by streams flowing di- 
tly into the Ohio River, viz., Captina, McMahon, and Wheeling 
‘eeks. The north-west corner of the county is drained by Stillwater 
reek, which flows to the north-west, and empties into the Tuscarawas 
iver, in Tuscarawas county. A very limited area in the western part 
* the county has its drainage westward by Leatherwood Creek to Wills 
reek, thence to the Muskingum River. The divide, or water-shed, be- 
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AılcMahon Creek the interval between the two seams ranged from eighty“ 
Co ninety feet. 
The upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville, seam is one of wide distribu- 
“= on in the Second Geological District. It is the Cumberland seam of 
&_ Ssuernsey, Noble, and Washington counties, and is traced through Mor- 
ge an into Athens, where it is pretty well developed on Big Run, in Rome 
@_ «x>woship. It was not seen in Meigs county. | 
My associates on the survey in the First Geological District have 
c= ZBassified the coals on the Ohio River, in this county, in the descending 
(=> —arder, as follows: 
Coal No. 10, No. 9, No. 8c, No 85, No. 8a, No. 8 (Bellair, or lower 
E2.arnesville). 
We trace the same seams in the same order through all the high lands 
#7 the Barnesville region. We could find no coalescing of seams in going 
fz2= «om the Ohio River west, by which 8a, 8, 8c, and 9 unite with 8. Mr. 
. EB wundy and myself have found all these on the west side of the Barnes- 
vw -m lle ridge. For example, 8a is seen faintly in a railroad cut west of 
BS zarmesville ; on the turnpike north of Barnesville; on the turnpike 
>e>tween Flushing and Rock Hill; on “Belmont Ridge,” in Flushing 
\<>-wnship, and at other points. It even extends through several counties. 
No. 8 is distinctly seen at all the above-named localities. No. 8¢ is the 
u x>per Barnesville seam, and is the Cumberland seam, which can be fol- 
lowed through Guernsey, Noble, Washington, Muskingum, Morgan, and 
A thens counties, always holding the same relation to No. 8, or the Pom- 
eroy seam. No. 9 is constantly found in western and north-western Bel- 
Mont. Traces of it are seen farther west. It is doubtless the Hobson 
S€am of Washington county. 
_ In Belmont county there are about sixteen miles of Ohio River border 
1m the Second Geological District, i. e., below the mouth of McMahon 
Creek. The total fall of the Ohio River in this distance is 11.066 feet, 
OT about an average of 8.28 inches per mile. The fall is, however, un- 
“Qually distributed between the ripples and pools; the former having 
10.41 feet, and the latter 0.656 inches. There are 4.327 miles of ripples 
“Md 11.673 miles of pools, seven feet deep in low water. 


WARREN TOWNSHIP. 


‘This township is located in the western part of the county, and is 
tra versed by the Central Ohio Railroad. The township is drained by the 
Waters of Captina Creek, flowing into the Ohio, on the south-east, by 

tillwater Creek, which flows into the Tuscarawas, on the north, and by 
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Leatherwood, a branch of Wills Creek, on the west. The central part of 
the township, which constitutes the divide, or water-shed, between the 
several streams, is high, and with its fertile soil and salubrious air pre 
sents many attractions. This ridge is becoming somewhat celebrated 
for its fine frait. The railroad, as it ascends to the high ground from the 
Leatherwood valley, presents admirable opportunities for making a sec 
tion of the strata, which are well exposed in the various cuts. The lor- 
est strata in the section are found near the heavy embankment, or fill, 
across the Leatherwood valley. The history of this fill shows well the 
peculiar difficulties which railroad companies often meet with in using 
the clays found in our Coal Measures. When saturated with water they 
are like a mortar-bed in the embankment, and slide away, and more ma 
terial must be added to the top. Unfortunately, there is no gravel in all 
this region nearer than the banks of the Ohio River. No traces of Drift 
were seen in southern Belmont county, nor in Monroe county, except the 
modified or terraced Drift along the Ohio River, and none of any kind in 
Guernsey. A section of the strata seen in the railroad cuts from Barnes 
ville west is as follows : 


1. Laminated sandrock on top of hill (not measured). nn 
2. Shale.. se see cee ces sen one cus nenn son cee vee cceecees . 80 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Dark Clay .............00sscecececces coves conces nenne seer namen coenes nennen aunnncn oe ceases 40 
5. White limestone ......... onzonnnnn manner cecses coscecsee cocses annnnn coccecces socceeess 1 0 
6. Not S@@N......... csceceee covesceee uauan cescecees cosceuses soscesece sesacece. secece secees 29 0 
7. Sandstone..... ......c00 vescccccecccscses sccees covececes coceessecace + + vesecsccs cases 4 0 
8. Buff Clay ......... .ccsce cssecncce veces coevee sescesece nonnannen socesccen soeees sensooses ses 3 0 
9. Black slate ...........ccccecs sonnnunnn conscsces secccesce consecece sevcecene namen sccessees 20 
10. Coal (tunnel Seam) ............. cc ccc nenne cos ces cocece covces eoeseeces conces cosecsees 1 2 
11. Shale (place of tunnel) .......c:c. .ccscesse coecce cossse cee ceecescesecesesccecneeee 19 0 
12. Sandstone ......... cccssscce sescce csccccecs onnannunn concesces soscesces auannannı seseecoes . 5 0 
13. Shale ............2.cseens coeececee cosees cas nn concen pesees sonsseces cosees cos annnenene seesse 0 6 
14. Coal ... 2... cessccccs sonunenen coccesces cos snnnen seeseeses anna cecees coe evs tee ceases cosess 0 4 
15. Slate ...... ..ccccsce coscsece coveccee, cosees seceesece conveeeee senses sosces covees seseesens ene 03 
18. Coal .........c00 cscsceeee toscecece coscncece sogecoces aunannnun coscecees ceases soeseren nenne 0 4 
17. Cay ...... .ccece ences veces sossececececees teases tests eeeees nennen seseee seseesous cos couse 0 8 
18. Coal ...... 21... ccc ccc ces cocececes sue cseececes cossceess sescon ceases nen ann cee soeees ces nun ne 0 4 
19. Slate ........ccccses cccsecces cocscecce soseeccee serseesce sonannane aunnanann spescecee eosessact 02 
20. Coal ....1. ccsecsscs vccsecece conseeee seesee sannannen sonnensan svececseees tus nanann soscesess 0 2 
21. Slate ...... ..ccccoceccecse sovesecee coececeve cesses concen socececes secses saceecace soscee cecees 0 6 
22. Coal .....ssc0 vevcscecs sovcecece socscesse namen cevceeees seesevece snannan © scsvesses sossesses 0 4 
233. Clay ...ccceee cecscecocees covscncee consee senses soeeecees nennnunen cesses secee eoscacces nenne 0 6 
24. Laminated sandstone ..........01ccccce nennen senses secces cossceses sannen sossseren cas 0 3 
25, Brown shale ........ccsssccees + cecccvccs cccces ssscceeas cccsecees sovsceece sesseevee ses 20 
26. Black slate..........0cccc csssccces cosces cvs sosceeses oosees sonces soseeeess cosees sosseuess 1 3 
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Ft. 
Coal .....ccce sarannane cescscece sannunane cece cocces snannunen sunnun snunnunnn sannannne succes 0 
Fire-clay, blue........... ssccscees saunnnans snannaune sunennnn: anennennn sansannnn sunnon ces 10 
Hard sandrock, ferruginous ......... sccocsees sosccccce onnnne snanen cesses nnnennne 1 
Sandstone........... cecece cosssccce cocsseece snsnnunen cosces sesees sunnnusen secsce sovees cee 4 
Limestone, etc., estimated 13 feet, but probably thicker ........... we 13 
Brown shale ....2.... cssscsoes cosscvcce sescccsee sonccsces cocecs sencecces sencceese cosees 6 
Buff Clay...... cccossee see cocscce cocssccce sounanune soccceees soscceece eeeces seeees snaees 3 
Limestone and shale, with three feet cement limestone............... 19 
Blue shale ...... 0.0. ccsccecas secves cosces cossecese coves snneances ennannunn neuen senses 2 
Sandstone and shale ......... ssccssces sesevceee senses cnscccees cooscsces seecesees ees 5 
Limestone and shale8s......... sscscsscs cscece sonscnces sennunee snesences coves sneses 8 
Coal ....cc0e sscscccce scseceses sonnenenn cones ssceeeses socees consenees sunnun soceus secces ase 1 
Clay 2.02. snnonnen sosces sonnannne sescee cecess cossccens senescence conces scene sannan soceerees 1 
Coal (upper Barnesville, or Cumberland seam) ......... 2.20. se seseeeeee 3 
Slate, “ “ _ $f deceen cneses cecses cosscenes 0 
Coal, ‘“ “ “ EU jeesencee cncees snnnen nennen 1 
Clay .....0 200000000 snuannnan onnnenunn sucess snunnn sannannen sunnan sannan coe sanannsne snnserse 3 
Sandrnck...... zeosen ccscseces ccceescosces cocces soscne nonnnn sonnunane cose sencenecs evcecs 35 
Not seen.....uesosonon cocces sonnunune soscns senecsees seeees sunsnn san eecess son sosees ences „. 4 
Buff Limestone .........2. csssccsce coves sannnunen anannnann cosces sevsecees sesesece ees - 1 
Not GOCM........cccecccccscccces soncesees cereeces cos cecese soscee cesses nennen senses eee sos 4 
Blossom of coal 
Clay .....0 200000 000000 000000 senses sscese ananas senses socsscees pecees coseuenes sscees cocess ves 3 
Limestone and shale..........ccce ssccccsescesces snnann nennen svsces cosces co nen nanane 4 
Cement limestone .........csccee sescesras covces ses ccetes sve nun sos eveces socese coe seve 8 
Limestone and shale ... 0.2... 2.20 ccs 200020 cescscers nonunonen cocese cos cvecse ces ces 9 
Blossom of coal. 
Clay ....csces coeeees be nnanun ences seveneces annnnn ses snnnasnnn seesee cesses seseseees seseeeers 2 
Shale, with nodules of siderite OTe ...... .csessccesecsercccece sovsee cocece onen 9 
Laminated sandstone ......... sscccses sesces auenonene saeeeeees nenne neunten ons 4 
Shale, with coal plants at bottom........... cssecsse ces anunsn snonnennnone sonne 15 
Coal (lower Barnesville, or Pomeroy seam)........ geassansan nenne socseeees 4 
Clay ...osunaosnenon snnnen nensannen snnnenonnnnn soseee anne sunnen sanson one nen ann san sen one eee 3 
Dark blue limestone ... ...... cscccscee soccee cscces cesses snnnnn een ann sonnnanan nennen 3 
Not SCOD......000 cesses sononanno nnnnen cesses cocers sn nenn nannen cesses san san cee nen ces cesses 9 
Buff sandy limestone ..........scees sescee ernennen nennen cess ba cvces soeeee seseee eee 4 
Buff shale ...... 220200 200000 cossccece covees onnnnn snnnannan coe cee seceee cee cee eneees cee cee 6 
Dark clay shale......... ssccccscs cesses sonununnn onnnuunn snscaccce sesees senses annncn ees 20 
Hard blue sandstone (local) .........sccssscscess sonnnuner ses oneneun seo non cee ces ces 3 
Chocolate-colored clay shale ............cccss cesses conse cosces cesses sesees coees 15 
Not BOON ...... cescccses secces -sacen cocnes suunen coeccons senses cesses es sesceecenees senses 15 
Chocolate shale, with nodules Of OTe ......... nennen cesses sanennune sannanene - 30 
Hard, laminated sandstone........ ... 0.00. snenon cosssceee coess seseee conses sees 5 
Not Been 2.2... ...00 cccececcececees concenscs sescescee ceseesens concen soenes seenes nenn nee 9 


Bed of Leatherwood. (See Map XIV., No. 2.) 


"This section includes a vertical range of about four hundred feet. 
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and of his foreman, I selected a representative sample of the stone, 
which was analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result: 


Silicious matter ........... -onssoone ences snnnnune cocescees snnnnn © ceeses seeces seeseaces eee 29.80 
Alumina, with trace of sesquioxide of iron ......... csscoeee sosees cocoeseee ann „ 13.80 
Carbonate of lime ......... cuuune anoonoonı nnnnnn nannnn onnnnnnnn onnenn nnnnen annnannne sarnann 41.20 
“ MASNEBIR 2.2... sennonnan sennnn covscs snnunnann nannnunnn sonece coepecees anne 15.36 
Total ... ....ccccccccevoscasses on cosece vensannen soneee seeeen concen soereecee onen canes 100.16 


An a business prospectus issued by the Messrs. Parker I find the follow- 
ing analysis of the cement limestone, made by Dr. E. S. Wayne, of Cin- 


Ci mnati: 
Carbonate of lime ......... .......seces coscccccs oocces sannen nonsnn aonanennn secsee cesses nenn 72.10 
J“ MASNEBIR 2.00... ccce ceccscees soseeecoe cesses sannan cocees coeees teense oases 11.15 
Silica 2.0.1. seosaccee sannon neuen cecces zennonenn seeece eeenegens oeeees ceesee nansan coeces seeeeees: os 8.47 
ALUMINA, ...... ...cccces cocccceee cecee sosececes vocces cecees sonen secees sauna csesee coe cee ces cee 4.85 
Iron „2.2.0000. secsvevee soccee vs cecececss sovcsacce onseeeee cocens seecesces nennen sesece nannnennn cos 3.10 
Loss and moisture........ csscecee coores onnene secees cecscscee sovcesace sseeseces couces annane 0.33 


This result is so entirely different from Dr. Wormley’s analysis that I 
am led to believe that, by some accident, Dr. Wayne was not furnished 
with a representative sample of the proper cement rock. There can be 
no doubt that, theoretically considered, the sample analyzed by Dr. 
Wormley is the better stone for a hydraulic cement. The Messrs. Par- 
ker make, on an average, eighty barrels of ground cement a day, each 
_ barrel containing two hundred and eighty pounds. The works have a 
capacity for one hundred barrels aday. Coal for burning the lime and 
for generating steam for grinding the cement is obtained from the lower 
Barnesville, or Bellair seam,-opened in the vicinity of the works. The 
manufacture of cement was commenced by Mr. T. C. Parker in 1858, and 
continued until the beginning of the war, in 1861. It was resumed suc- 
cessfully in 1868. The cement has a high reputation, and was used with 
approval in the construction of the great railroad bridge over the Ohio 
River at Bellair. 

The coal from both upper and lower Barnesville seams is used, and 
numerous mines are opened in the many valleys in the township. A 
shaft has recently been sunk near Barnesville, to reach the upper seam. 
This is for convenience chiefly, in order to save the expense and trouble 
of bringing the coal to town from the neighboring valleys. The lower 
seam furnishes a more resinous and cementing coal than the upper, but 
both ceals are of fair quality. For the generation of steam, for house- 
hold use, for rolling mills, and, indeed for the great majority of uses, the 
coals are valuable, and the supply is practically inexhaustible. 
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Following the line of the railroad east of Barnesville, we find in s 
railroad cut on the land of Wm. Stanton, section 10, a thin seam of cal 
only two inches thick, which was believed to be the same as the highest 
coal found at Barnesville, about forty feet above the tunnel seam. The 
section in this cut is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Sandrock ...... sseosunon sscces scence seccee sonnaunen annunn snannsune aonnansnn sanensenn nen 15 0 
2. Clay .........0. ccccse cee cer cee cnscce sonnnsuen scenes aunnen cocees sosseeses aunane cos sannnn sen 0 4 
B. Coral ......00.scsccesecees soncerece sescccces cocnce seccee soaces sans cecees sccsee nennen ses . 02 
4. Brown Clay shale .............ssc0 sncces cesses ssecesces coseee nannne sescesene nennen „10 
5. Limestone, irregular......... ..c.cscosccceee sosccsces sscsce coves cocccs sonnannen nasse 1 6 
6. Dark-brown shale ...........s00s esses coonccase cosces nannan nnennannn sosces nennen access 50 


Level of railroad track. 


About a mile further east, in a railroad cut on the farm of the late 
Ezekiel Bundy, Esq., a seam of coal one foot thick is seen, which wa 
believed to be the same as the Barnesville tunnel seam. The section in 
the cut is as follows: 


Kt Ib 
1. Shaly samdstone...........ccccose oe cosceccvecce covece coceve cocces cesece snes ‘ee seeees 8 0 
2. Black slate ...... 0.2000 ssecesess sveees ssecees aa suannnnnn sunnan cence cccces senses sonnesses „04 
3. Coal ...... sasenenon sunnnunnn snnnnnunn onanun snnansane sorsecees excesses aananı annananen susanne 1 0 
-4, Clay shale ........0 ....csce aunennens coscssces nennen crsseecescss nannan senses sosses en 3 0 


Level of railroad track. 


On the same farm an old excavation for coal was visited. Coal was 
once obtained here by the late Mr. Bundy for family use. This seam is 
twenty-seven feet below the seam in the railroad cut. 


SOMERTON TOWNSHIP. 


Most of this township lies upon the high ground which constitutes the 
water-shed between the Ohio River on the east and Wills Creek water 
on the west. The soil is of fair quality, but the heaviest beds of lime- 
stone lie in the valley of Captina Creek, too low, at least, to have much 
fertilizing influence upon the soil of the hill-sides. At Temperanceville, 
in the extreme western part of the township, Beaver Creek has eroded 
its valley below the lower Barnesville, or Wheeling, seam of coal, and 
the seam is mined in that neighborhood. The following is a geological 
section in the vicinity of the village of Somerton: 


Ft In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not seen (estimated).........ssccsssesscsscesss sessseees none casees soneeesne sos sess MO 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Not seen ...... .ccccs coscencee aunnnnnen cocsceces soceee soenes cosees soeeneeee aannen eosescess „4 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
6. Not SOM ...... cesses cescesees nonsen sannnn seeses eeseesces sonnnnnen secees cacees asees naar „30 
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Ft. In 
7. Shale ...2.. scosscese coscscces anannnnan nansen coscees Wh co eces nenne cocces cesses cecves secsenes 8 0 
8. Laminated sandstone ...... 2.2... sunnon socsccccs snnunnnancnn onanuanse sannnanna sunncn 4 0 
9. Shale .......00 cssccscce covcecces cos nunnnn snnnnnnen snnnen cesses snnnannnn aunnun sannn sun cns ~ & 0 
10. Coal .....cccecscsceseccce ccccee coe cccces eoecnesce soeces nenne senses cesses nunnan sonecsces soe 2 5 
11. Clay ....... u sccccsces cosccs nonuunnne snunuunen sees nonnan snnunn sncees sonees conces senses ses 2 6 
12. Laminated sandstone ...... .cccccessesves cocnce sonnunuer cossesece socscccee sence coe 5 0 
13. Shale .........00. con cevese cocses sanenunee os cece nannnunan coscee ceeceeces sesesees sesseeeeres 3 0 
14. Laminated sandstone ....ceuen serone soccessscces seceee sonnunsunnen sevees sonnnnene ses 2 0 
15. Shale ...... 200000 sosnanonnnnnennnunnnn cosees cscnse sucess anaununnn sansnunnn ssenes seeeee anne 8 0 
16. Limestone, sand y........ ...cesece cocsecces csssevees coees veccccone conces consceses evs . 1 3 
17. Shale .......00 csecccses cesces covsee eves conse soees cosces nassen seneesces ces ceseee costes eve „16 0 
1B. Sandstone .......cccccccccesecs coccoscs sescce secces sce ceecce cesses soscecces esescsces sees 4 0 
19. Shale ......... sscsascoccee cecsee voscee cecsan secess svescness sannen succes anansn sunean eeeees - 6 0 
20. Blossom of coal. 
21. Shale, with nodules of limestone ........ ...10. ceseee cesses cesses soe nonnen sancen 18 0 
22. Limestone........ cece sccvcsese cccccece snenenenn coeses nanenn nennen ce Saunen coscesees vos 0 10 
23. Clay .....0snöcensenaon sonnannnn onunnnnnn anssnnnen ananunsne sannun sonannunn snnsan snnern aranne 2 0 
24. Hard sandstone...... 22.2.0 score cccece cocces annenn coccccecs concce coccce soeses secese ene 8 0 
25. Shale and laminated sandstone ...1.........s0ce ssceesece socses cossccees soseee one 9 0 
26. Buff, nodular limestone ............ scccesecs coscee soe sunenonnn nennen sus onnennannnen 1 0 
27. Shale ........ 220000002 coccccces one cnececes. ove cccece succes cosces encces sos ana ces csesee cos nun 5 0 
28. Buff limestone ... ...... 22.000000 coe ves sccces snunnnuns nononn ana nen one seccee cesses cee ces 10 
29. Shale and laminated sandstone ...... users son een cossccece seocecsce cesses anne „18 0 
BO. Limestone. .....ccscecercceccscescecces sonnen sanonnunn snnunnsnn cos ceases secens coccce sovees 4 0 
31. Clay (mot measured) ......... sonesonen eevee vases seceee ces sannanane eooescess nassen coe . 3 0? 
32. Interval to top of shaft (not seen) ............ secsescosces ononunsnn secces cscecs 5 0 
Shaft at steam mill. 


83. Samdstome.......occcccccscces vevscvece sveces cocccs nannan sannen sencccces cos ano nonene nun one 14 0 
34. Cement ? limestone...... 2.0 ssccccecsccscsecccses onanun son nnnnunna essccsesseesere 1 8 
35. Reported flint ...............ssececcessesccsces ccs cccscsces sonnnnuss ter sanssnnennuneeene 1 10 
36. Cement ? limestone...... ...ccccccses cscs covecccce sescesens sananı nor snnnen covese ccs 1 3 
37. Whitish sandstone ..........00cscscs snnunnnne sosces cncces ananen seveccece socces cocees 25 0 
38. Sandrock, found by boring........... soe sennsn sans sesees snnenseon sense cones ons 29 0 


(See Map XIV., No. 4.) 


The sandrock, No. 38 of the section, found by boring, is not given on 
he map. Mr. Eli Yocum, proprietor of the steam mill, reports a thin 
eam of coal twenty-five feet below the seam he mines, ¢. e., No. 10 of the 
‚bove section. It does not appear on the map. If our grouping in the 
nap be correct, the Wheeling seam of coal should have been found in 
ring. 

GOSHEN TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies directly east of Warren. The Central Ohio Rail- 
oad traverses it from east to west, not far from the north line of the town- 
hip. The drainage of the township is chiefly to the south and south-east 
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into the waters of Captina Creek. In the extreme north-east is Mc 

Creek, and in the north-west is a branch of Stillwater Creek. The_. pj, 
taries of Captina Creek do not have the rapid descent from the= hg! 
dividing land which characterizes the other streams, and hen 7.. 
where, so far as I could learn, have they excavated their valleys deep 
enough to reach the two principal Barnesville seams of coal, except in 
the extreme southern part of the township, where the upper Barnesyilje 
seam is mined. A section was taken in the deep railroad cut, section 28 
in which was found a seam of coal two feet thick, which was believed to 
be the equivalent of the highest seam at Barnesville, or the one forty 
feet above the tunnel seam. The strata revealed in this interesting cut 
are as follows: 


1. Yellow shales, with strata of limestone, seen on knob above the 


Cut on A. Millisom’s land ..........c00scssce coe ann ces nnnuen seseecees cos cnesee ses 37 0 
Top of cut. 

2. White limestone (supposed thickmess) ...........cscesesecsee coe see cee coe eee ees 1 6 

3. Yellow shale ............ 200000 se cesses ces see cee cscees ceases coe sssees coe non san nennen sere 13 0 

4. Black shale ............ ccs ccs ssscee coe con sn ceececeen cee ceeesecsescsceescsasssesesenee BO 

5. Coal.. dee eeees ne cen ee cce ns ceeces ccs ceesecesscsecseccsee O98 

6. Shale, ‘and thin layers of limestone. stseeeees snscasees sosnesces snnannsne coscesess 40 

7. Sandy and clay shale, top yellow, bottom dark nannen sassnnenn costes nennen 13 0 

8. Coal .eeesennnsennne nennen snunesnnsnnmennn coe ces see senses abe nnn eeeses senses ceases ses san nenne „02 

9. Black shale and slate ...... ....cccs csssosses ononnnnen sosees snseee sonsecene cosssesetes 6 0 

10. Coal .......00 csssesese conceses socsecees sessecene ceteanecs sescceeee soseeeees sesseeses onan „20 
11. Clay ...... 2... cesceees nnnnnnen sunnannen annnnn cosseeeee adannnnne ansannarn aannsaren susanne 10 
12. Black clay slate, with many thin layers of nodular siderite ore...... 12 0 
13. Blue clay, not laminated ......... csccccce ovssss cossceces concen sessceene sessseess ee 4 0 
14. Sandstone .........c.c0sesees senses ensces suaces cesses cecces seseeseus seseseees cesses sesteem 4 0 


Railroad track, two feet above the bottom of the sandrock. 
(Map XIV., No. 3.) 
The hill above the cut is the highest in this part of the county. 
In a railroad cut about one-fourth of a mile east of the deep cut lat 
mentioned, we find the same two-feet seam of coal. The section IK # 
follows: 


. In 
1. Shaly sandstone, with black shale below (not measured). " 
2. Codic.s scoccscce sosessece snccaccecsen ses sccess sereeese sosceeacssnsce sossssce seseeees eeeees 2 0 
3. Underclay .. ot eee eres 1 6 
4. Black clay shale, with nodules of siderite o ore in n layers ae ceee coseneoes 12 0 
5. Sandrock, with blue, sandy clay, very irregularly bedded .............. 10 0 


Level of railroad track. 


There are probably eight feet of dip of the strata between the last cut 


and this. 
In the next railroad cut, about a quarter of a mile further east, # 
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find a mere trace of coal, which probably represents the seam in the 
tunnel at Barnesville.. The following is the section in this cut: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shaly sandstone, with yellow shales below .........c. cccssccee sesees coceenene 8 0 
2. Nodular sandy Limestone............ .sccsseesecsce costes cscess sonseasee sesees sosees 2 0 
3. Bluish shale, yellow at top...... .....csse sessscses cesses socces seeceseee sescessee cee 12 0 
4. Black bituminous slate, with thin streak of Coal........... cesses coeces coeee 2 0 
5. Hard, ferruginous limestone......,....... ssosssuun sessansen soascecscees sosves sonen 0 6 
©. Blue clay shale... ......... 0.20. cesses snnnonene sunnnnnen aonnanannnnnsnannn cusses cosseees 3 0 


Level of railroad track. 


At Fairmount Station, or Burr’s Mill, the same group as the last is 
Seen in arailroad cut. The only representative of the Barnesville tun- 
nel seam is a black, bituminous shale, immediately over a ferruginous 
limestone. The whole section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1, Shaly sandstone ......... 2.20.5 ssssceces sonununer scenes sunnen sunsnunan covscces anunnnnnn 6 0 
2, Yellow shale at top, with black, bituminous shale below............... 4 0 
3. Ferruginous limestone ......... ..ccssscescsces sescecses cocesence sonnnenun nnnannannsen 0 7 
4. Clay (unstratified) shale, blue at top, chocolate-colored below ........ 12 0 


Level of railroad track. 


-"The unstratified clay shale corresponds remarkably with that seen in 
Che tunnel cut at Barnesville. 

In the second cut, east of Burr’s Mill, the same group was found as 

fore, but with a larger development of limestone. It is given below: 


Ft. In. 
1. Yellow shale ........... ...200 ssssceees coe cossesees sunnnnenn senses sunanenna sonsnusen secees 5 0 
2. Shaly sandstone, changing below into yellow shale ............ sn r.... 9 0 
3. Ferruginous limestone. ..... .........0secsccescosces soncee coscesces snnnun snensn ccees 0 10 
4. Black, bituminous slate, no true coal SEEMN..........00 cececeece coscscess scenes 1 6 
5. Ferruginous limestone in nodules, often wanting ...... .....sse.scscseseres 0 4 
6. Blue unstratified clay shale, with soft blue sandstone below........... 14 0 
7. Brown shale......oscocssoe cossceces covecsces sncece scenes cncees cesses cesses anarnenan cosees 6 0 
8. Buff limestone......... cece, cscees coesocees coetcsces anna secves seeseeses seseeees 1 0 


Level of railroad track. 


_ ‘This cut was estimated to be about six hundred feet long, and extends 
1M a north-east and south-west direction. The exposed strata in the cut 
dip to the north-east in this short distance about twelve feet, by a proxi- 
Mate leveling with Locke’s level. The railroad track is not far from 
level. 
Ina valley crossed by an embankment, a little east of this cut, a coal 
Beam was found which had been worked by stripping. This coal could 
Not be measured, not being well exposed. It is probably too thin for 
Griff mining. This seam is thirty-six feet below the level of the railroad 
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track. It is probably the equivalent of the first seam below the ¢unnal 
seam at Barnesville. 

In the cut a half mile west of Belmont Station a streak of black, bitu- 
minous matter was seen, with yellow shales above and below. It is four- 
teen feet above the level of the railroad track. This faint representative 
of coal was supposed to be the equivalent of the highest seam at Bane 
ville—that is, the one about forty feet above the tunnel seam. At Bel- 
mont Station cut, the eastern descent of the road being greater than the 
dip of the strata, this black, bituminous stratum is over thirty feet above 
the track. About ten feet below the track, at the east end of the cut, i 
a seam of coal. This seam was believed to be the Barnesville tunnel 
seam. This belief is strengthened by finding in the valley farther east, 
at the proper distance below, viz., about thirty feet, a seam of coal corre 
sponding to the one at Barnesville first below the tunnel seam. 

A section one half mile east of Belmont Station is as follows: 


1. Coal (the Belmont or Barnesville tunnel seam). x” 
2. Interval down to railroad track, composed of sandstones and shales 18 9 
3. From railroad track to next coal........ 220... sscssces sononnnen conves soscecses ses 12 0 

4. Coal (not measured). 

5. Not exposed in detail........ ...... scsscces ssceee nennen cocees ceccen cossecces secees ees 27 0 

6. Limestone........ ssscccccceccsces cossssscccsees ances: ce secees succes nennen secces anne 3 to5 0 


If we have brought the identifications along accurately from Barnes 
ville to Belmont, we are prepared to trace the group eastward. It should 
be remarked, before leaving Goshen township, that the coal seams a 
generally thin, and the coal is worked only to a very limited extent. In 
the vicinity of the railroad stations, coal is generally procured from the 
cars, brought from the mines towards Bellair. In section 14, in this Wil 
ship, Mr. Gilbert obtained the following geological section: 


n hb 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Interval not exposed ...... .ccccesesccossccee seseseree cacees conceccss envereues anne 100 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Interval not exposed........ ssccosce soosce ceseesee conses cocces consceccs soseeeees oss 36 0 
5, Sandstone. ............:0sscee ceceeeceeces see ceecceececs nennnsunssnannnsn sonen san eesees ott 2 0 
6. Shale ........ cccec veces cscses nennen cosconsee sesccuces annnnn nenn nennen senses eccces cosets 2 0 
7. Coal .......0+ covsccece nunenannn cocsee ceseneces csc ceccen sectes cesses nennen seececens soeees et 2 6 
8. Clay and ferruginous shale..... ...... sssccssscscces nnonnnnen ceases snenanenn ces . 60 
9. Shaly limestone .......cccccc01 aenensnnsen neuere sssnecee seeceenes seuene sevaes cesses . 16 


If we may consider the lowest coal in this section as the equivalent a 
the lower seam at Lewis’s Mill, 7. e., the coal first below the Barnesville 
tunnel seam, the next coal above, of which only the blossom was feel, 
will be in the horizon of the tunnel seam, and.the blossom, one hundred 
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feet higher, will correspond in vertical position to the very highly bitu- 
eminous slate found high in the hill near Lewis’s Mill. 
So far as noticed, the soil in this township is excellent. There must 
We limited areas over which the soil is made from decomposed shales and 
sszandstone containing little or no lime, and‘this soil, where long culti- 
rated, and having lost its original organic matter, is thin and poor, ap- 
z>earing all the poorer by contrast with the rich limestone lands in the 
xn eighborhood. 


SMITH TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies directly east of Goshen. McMahon Creek runs 
za Long its northern border, and its tributaries drain the north half of the 
township, while the southern portion is drained to the south by tribu- 
Ct zauries of Captina Creek. No sections were taken in this township ex- 
ce pt along the line of the railroad. 

At Lewis’s Mill a section was taken from the top of the hill south of 
t kre station to the bed of the stream, including the cut a little east of the 
bridge. It ia as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Summit of hill. 
2. Not exposed ......... sccsccccsssccsess cocces soccessescen senses cesces canees cosces sonees 10 0 
3. Yellow shale ............ cscsscsse sscsce snunnunsn cossecess sannnunsr sauna conses sense ces 10 0 
4. Limestone and shales, not seen in detail ........: ...000 cscece coccee sececcense 35 0 
5. Highly bituminous laminated black slate ............0. scces cee cee snonnnone 10 0 
6. Not Oxposed.......c.ccccseses scssccccs sosces sonces annnnn senses scceas seseseess anenen soeees 10 0 
7. "Buff limestone (not measured) perhaps ......... ceccceccs season cocves ences „10 
8. Not exposed, except sandstone at bottoni ......... ..ceccee sansen anne cones 22 0 
9. Blossom of coal. 
10. Not @xpoSed..........scccssce conscsses consescoccsces sesceccesssccscacenceeces covessoes sess 28 6 
il. Yellow shale ...... bee coseccess cncces cee ceeses snnnnnusa teases ceases senses soneesees anne 8.0 
12. Sandstone and shale ......... 20... sss cesses cossee seesse cee ccccse cee cesesessesesecens 10 OÖ 
13. Reddish clay shale ............... ccceeecoscse concnseoe nunnen snnnanunn cosees soe cee eee 2 6 
14. Slaty Coal ...... cccsccese ccc cee ccs cesses ssscce cesses cee sceeee cocscccsscsssssecscssesseeens L QO 
15. Coal ......... csecssces csccccece sorsecscs nunnnanun snnnnnnen seeeeeere sossasees seseeeees cosees 3 6 
16. Clay shale, thickness at west end Of CUE ......... cc. sce cce cre cecerseeeseseee 13 0 
17. Sandrock, with more or less sandy shales .............csceessecescsscssersee 23 O 
18. Blue clay shale ......... cccsecses snannanen covcscnes sovececes sennannan see sensonnnn casece 1 0 
19. Coal .......20scevce sevccces sevnscans seesecces socces coseccccs ances sesees sncces sn nnnn ensues 1 10 
20. White clay parting ............... sscsccce coccecee snnnnnene sonnanann soneceses oveece 0 1 
21. Coal .......202.ceee csecscces anunnunen sunnnnnen snanunenn snannanen sunsnannn socnseeee saseseees 0 8 
22. Not exposed here; elsewhere containing a stratum of limestone. 6 0 
23. Sandstone.........cccecccecssscssse nen ann nnnnon senses nassen snnenn snnsnn senses seeees oosees 4 0 
24. Shale.... 1 0 
25. Buff clay.....cscc ccccosce sccces cccccccse cnsenccee conseeces soceee seense epseeeees senses coe 3 0 
26. Not exposed ......... ccssccoe scsccsees sorvceees sonseonee sunnannen saeceees cesses seeees 10 0 
27. Limestone, several layers in bed of Stream...........coss csescesee sevens eve 4 0 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 5.) 
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The two lower seams of coal in this section we believed to be the same 
as the Barnesville tunnel seam and the one next below it. They, with 
the limestone No. 27 in the above section, constitute a group which Mr. 
Bundy and myself traced to Belmont. The coal in the deep cut just east 
of Lewis's Mill could not be measured with perfect accuracy. There is 
over it some hard black slate, which in places is rather a slaty coal. In 
the second cut, east of Lewis’s Mill, the lower seam of coal appears about 


four feet above the track. The section here is— ; 
Fr In 
1. Sandstone, seen . .......00ceccesccccce cocvce coves coccce sannan coccus nee nun une cocwesces „10 
2. Shale ...... .ccsccece cesses ann non nuunen nennen coeces nennen nonnon cocces nannnn coe snnnnn cus ann ann ll 0 
3. Coal ..... csccccse ccscscecs cssecccce nennunune cesses nnnenn ceccee onnnnn ccetes eccces sonces euer 20 
4. 0) (:\ eee namen sounanann snanensucne „u 03 
5. Coal... .... bee cee nen cvccus ceeses coenes cossevees sescecees seoces see cocsceces coscesece seseseecs 0 8 
6. Clay ........000 sescaceee sannunnnn sonnnnnnn sos sececcnes senecsces snenae cosees seccecsce consscess 40 


At the water station, a mile west of Warnock’s Station, we find a seam 
of cement limestone. The rapid descent of the railroad from Lewis's Hill 
being greater than the dip of the strata, we have descended in the series 
to the horizon of the cement limestone, twenty-two feet above the upper 
Barnesville coal. In the cut at the water station this cement limestone 
measures four feet six inches in thickness. The section at this point 
as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Samdstome.......... asasen cccecseee coe snenunene sonecenes soocececs teceesecs socces cansceseerss 26 
2, Cad -.....000 cesnseces sonccsees sovsee nenne eeccecees sos sosseseus nase san nen socece casesees 1 0 
3. Clay shale ...........cccees cossecese ceceee. cs nnunen covesenes cesses socaecees cases seensecss 25 0 
4. Dark-colored shale......cc.ccessceee cones sus cocecscee seccescee seceee soncacees sesseeses 3 0 
5. Sandstone, fine-grained ..............cc0 nenn cocece cosccsccs soseeeecs suceee cocseeees 8 0 
6 Limestone layers and shales ...... 4.224000 22200000 senceeses sesesenee saseeense ses 6 0 
7. Shale ...... ccc cccesce sce cossesecccseseces coceee cee cesses ces cen cescsecseccecsaces cossversceee 10 0 
3. Limestone ........ ccc cee ccs cee coc cee cee ces cee ces non nennen sesccesssacecesssceeecceasenees 1 O 
9. Shale ........c00 scccce cosssssee nennen seceee sossse ces nennen caeneceee ceseesees eeseen nennen 1 0 
10. Limestone .........00. cesees sovece veccee cos cee ces cesses cucees cos eeceee soeees enseeeese nenn 1 0 
11. Shale .........0. cccccces cosseeees coseeeeee « eseeses soceeeens snceecees soneee ceneeeees testes . 10 
12. Limestone ........... cccccsce nennen coecoeees cecees cesses cccesess cesses consee coseee nase 2 0 
13. Shale ........ .cccec coceee cee cvecce soceeveee sescee tecees wenns ses see cee nenne soeeee cee nennen 1 6 
14. Clay ........ cece ccnscctescesssccesceae seecesce soesesces sucess copeteens sescesces senesees u 0 8 
15. Cement limestone ............ ceccosces ccsccoe « cessceces cosseccat cossecees cesesssee ces 46 
16. Clay shale .......0. ccsccssce snonnonsn sunnunnnn cossecans sonsan conensces cones seneseaae cose 3 0 


Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 6.) 


On the land of William Warnock, at Warnock’s Station, we found the 
cement limestone six feet three inches in thickness. The best exposure 
is in the bank of the creek, above the railroad bridge. (See Map XIV. 
No. 7.) Below the cement limestone are several feet of dark sandy lime 
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stone, argillaceous in places. The cement limestone found at Warnock’s 
is a fine looking stone, and to the eye can hardly be distinguished from 
the Parker cement limestone at Barnesville. The analyses by Dr. 
Wormley show great similarity of composition. The analyses of both 
are as follows: 


CoMPOSITION OF WARNOCK’S AND PARKER’S CEMENT LIMESTONES. 


Warnock’s. Parker's. 


Silicious matter ........... sccsce scsceccss nanunn onannnune sonananus sossonees 30.60 29.80 
Alumina, with trace of sesquioxide of iron .................. 13.00 13.80 
Carbonate of Lime ......... 100. cesses onnnnnunn snnnannen snnann soveeeecs 40.60 41.20 
Carbonate of magnesia. ...............ccsee secess cesses costes cesses 15.18 15.36 





99.38 100.16 


There can be scarcely a doubt that the Warnock limestone will make 
& good water-lime. It can be obtained in great quantities near the rail- 
road, and coal for burning could be easily obtained. At Warnock’s 
we heard a report that coal had been found in a well only fifteen or 
twenty feet below the surface. Such a coal would be in the horizon of 
the upper Barnesville seam, which lies from twenty to thirty feet below 
the cement limestone. This coal appears in a tunnel about a mile west 
©f Glencoe Station, where it measures three feet in thickness. The sec- 
tion obtained at this point is as follows: 


Ft, In. 
1. Shale.....enecssssasesonnonu coe onnnen cos snn ces onn nn nen enonsu nen son nn sen saneen one nsnnennen O 10 
2. Coal, blossom only seen, but reported thickness...............0. ssssssees 30 
3. Not exposed .......ssccsscece snunnenun sescccece senses nennen nannnn cocsseses snenenensennee lO O 
4. Sandy limestone...... .......0. cecceses sannsnonennn sannnenon onnnnnnnn sonnnnen nassen 6 0 
5. Shale, with nodular limestone. .............. sssceecsecesces saunnnncn snnanunen one 20 0 
6. Sandy limestone ......... snnnnneen coceceses cesses coceee soveesees snnnnanan conses sens cees 3 0 
7. Shale ........... seoscosee coccesces soe ccsces annnne sessceees sesescaes sosceees cones sunanacnn 1 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... zeseseser cesses cesses nnnnen socnsouen conces epecee soeeenees sonen 5 0 
9. Shale.............. FPPPETITTTITIMTINITITIRITTTISTINITELTETIRTITT CRT ITIL ETE R TEETER Te Teeter 1 0 
10. Limestone .......0. 000000 so cee csc ccs cee cee ceases sun cescecessces cesses sesecseesscscesses 2 O 
11. Shale ......... nennen cones conscrees cosseeee consee snssaees cscees eescecees soscesees cosseees 3 0 
12. Limestone ......00. sonsounsn coscceree cos cee one see see nun con sonne son tee sen sas eee sonen ace 1 6 
13. Slaty limestone.............2. sccscccs ces consceees sonunnnen snnnen sannen IPFPPFPPRRPRRER 2 6 
14. Cement limestone, first layer......... ..cccssscscsccses conse nennen esses cesses - 2 0 
15. Slaty streak, thin. 
16. . Cement limestone, second layer .........ccccesssesee soccer cocees unser cesses ove 1 4 
17. “ “ third censsnnssnssunsnnuen snananene sessnunen sanenenes 40 
18. “ “ Shaly, fourth layer ......... cess scsseececses consccees ove 3 0 
19. Sandy limestone........... 2.20. csccsece coscevece annununns snaves sess encececonces ses 4 0 
20. Dark shale ...... .......0. cscsce sscsce annnen annnen sonnnnunn sonces sosees concen cosses seuss 5 0 
21. Coral .... 2. sce sss csccerens cosces cee snanan coe sannannan seccscase sesescecs son annsen soswesees 30 
22. Clay ..eucsecommsesnnnesnunsnsnnnunnonnnsnenenansnnsssueannnnnnnumannnannes en snssnnssesennsnne 3 0 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 8.) 
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I did not learn that the coals seen in this section had been mined jp 
thieneighborhood. Farther east, in the cut at Glencoe Station, the lower 
seam of coal in the preceding section is found to be four feet thick, and 
twenty-eight feet above the bottom of the cut. The whole section at 
this point is as follows: 


1. Group of layers of cement limestone, seen in the last section. mm 
2. Sandy limestone. ...........csecce cesses cocssvees sansonsnnnun snunen csevesces snsses cesses 40 
3 Shale ........0 ccc ceeces cesses secsee nenn ccecee cossecees coceees Geese sannennan consesees socees 3 0 
4. Coal .......0. cases cocces cosesccce ssccceses ccnces socces sesece nensnenen seces wees seccecees ace „40 
5. Clay and clay shale.......esss ssonee csscccsse sunnnnnen saonannne snnnnsune aennnn sonnnnenn 16 0 
6. Sandy limestone............ snunnanennannen sannannen coves conees nanaun nennen covescces ses 20 
7. Shale ccc. sccccscecesecoscclecceee snunnnnne senseeees cosees soaees cesses soccesees eovasess 3 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... .cscccececscsce scccse recess socces cvcses soccecces aseces cosceees . 50 
9. Sandy limestone, somewhat ferruginous .........4. senoannen ssssceeee cesses ces 20 


Railroad track. (See Map XIV., No. 9.) 


A sample of the lowest cement limestone was obtained. The result of 
Prof. Wormley’s anlysis is as follows: ' 


Silicious matter ..........00secccscecceccvscs cccccs annner aunnan secece secces sannun ceases conces 16.70 
Alumina, with trace of irom.........sssssess scocecs cossseces cecsee cocces cesses soneee ces . 2.90 
Lime, Carbonate .....uurn season one sesecsces coscsees coccecces sos nennen sannannen socaeeces evs „ 58.00 
Magnesia, Carbonate ...... ..cccssesseccee -sccee cesses cecnes sesecenes seceae cesces cocses ces „ 21.60 

Total 00... .ccccc nasse sosces cvccccces soscee covcecece cescee des coccee coeces coscecses nee 99.20 


This lower cement limestone is approximately in the horizon of the Par- 
ker’s cement limestone of Barnesville, and is probably its equivalent. 

The fall of McMahon Creek from Glencoe east is such that it exposes 
the Wheeling or Bellair seam of coal about a mile east of Glenci. 
Here the coal first appears in the bed of the stream. The section in the 


bank of the creek is— . 

Ft. Do. 
1. Limestone, hard and sandy ........... snnnonenn san nennen nnnnen ennnnnnon cece evsess 5 0 
2. Shales, with nodules of limestone .............0. cccses socoeseee cossecee nennen 12 0 
3. Coal ...... ccccssce. coves nennen cocnscens consus speses soscevece ceases seccus coseecece saccce nenn 0 5 
4. Shale ..........ccece ccssessee ces cossesses sosveceee cocees snsces susces cesses sonues eosecesee cus 0 3 
B. Coal ...... csecesees cesses soveee nennen nenn nenne cesses ous esses soscasces coves vasees nenne „ou 
6. Olayerseerennnn oessnnonnsnnonnsennnnnn ceceee onnnnnnnenanernnn cece san seseectas sosseeess secees 12 
7. Coal ......ccccse seccce covece soccescccces cecves vecces cevece secees cosece nenn nenne eoaeae nen 21 
8. Slate.......ccscssceccas cesses sovseceee succes nennen ssaces cceuen ces ceases svseee senseanas anne „ol 
9. Coal, reported ...... ..ssccececsesee ssccos cecees sevece annunn cecese snssceece nnnnne ceases ers 3 0 
10. Fire-clay (not measured)............ cesses ccccescosess coscccees sescesees soness cve-ees 3 0% 
11. Dark blue limestone, seen .........ccecce ccc ces cecses cesses cecesece een nennen 2 0 


Bed of McMahon Creek. 
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RICHLAND TOWNSHIP. 


Richland township lies for the most part north of Smith township, but 
& corner, containing nine sections, lies directly east of Smith, and is 
traversed by the Central Ohio Railroad. 

The Bellair coal is every where seen along the line of the railroad. 
At the tunnel, east of Glencoe Station, the seam shows very distinctly, 
Where it presents divisions quite similar to those found in the seam in 

‚the creek farther west. A section was taken at this point of such strata 
as were visible. Beginning on the hill, we find— 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed ........c..cccccssecscecssesce snnanunnnunnnnnnmarnssnnsennnnsnmnennnnn coe ceee 65 0 
3. Nodular limestone (not measured). 
4, Not exposed ......ess sonen neuere sececsce nun nccere cocces soccee snanen snnann senses sonsnnann 80 
B. Coal, reported ......0.. secsceccssee sonnan cee sananannn sonsannen sannnannn snnnnn sun cee eve 4 0 
6. Not exposed............s.scssssccssee nenne snnunn snnssumennunn snnensnonensnnenn snsnnsnnn oes 53 0 
7. Limestone and shales..... ......... csecsaces sesannner corsccsce snnunnnnnnen sanenn onnene 20 0 
8. Clay slate 6 0 
9. Coal ......... cece sonnnnnnn sen sen unnnun soeeacees seccen ces cceeee cos coeeee cos cee ee cn nen ne - O 3 
10. Shale..... 0 8 
11. Coral, slaty .........cccccses cosces cesses cveses snunen secees snnnnnnnn ceneee soceesece sesees vee 0 11 
12. Clay... cee cee cee ce senses cee see coe cos ces cesses cetsns ces seseeesteseecsscesseseetcersescesecns LO 
13. Coal ...... scccoseoe cecssconscosces sence conser san san cesecesee sannannnnnnnnunnnenn covesseee sees 2 2 
14, Slate .........ccccccsccos cocscs coveccees coscee snansnsan ccs ceeacsces unenon soeneeees nennen sense 01 
15. Coal 0.2... ccc censee sannnsens san anunannen susanne nenanunne snnaunane sansnansn ceases seseee 3 4 


(For this section, see Map XIV., No. 10.) 


Near the tunnel are the “Meehan mines” of Mr. Owen Meehan, who 


Shh 3 ps considerable coal by the railroad. The coal has the bright, resin- 
“Us appearance which every where characterizes the Wheeling coal. 


© proximity of the coal to the road makes the location an admirable 


Ore for easy shipment. 


"Whe following results of an analysis of a sample of the coal from the 


02% mes of Messrs. Stewart, Ball, and Meehan are furnished by Professor 


Ornley: 
Water ...... 000000000 cocccccce cccces cocces cocces aonunnenn cesceseavese aovcccece coccescocecs cocees 2.00 
Ash, gray «2.00.0. ccceee onnnannne snannunne snnnnunan ceccecees cosese cosees conses cesses coenen cones 5.40 
Volatile combustible matter .............cccccccscsccce cocece cececs ceccee cncecs soscenees 55.60 
Fixed carbon ....c.ccc scscss cesses caccasace sonne coceee cocccs cocees concen coe cescceces cee san 57.00 


Total .........cccecs cee cccees cos cee cee ces ann ces ccsccecesceeseeseesesccececceeceesessesee 100.00 


Bulphur in coal ............ccceseee sennen nen ern nnnnennenennenons nn sn nn esnesnsn sn nun 048 


“ left in COG ....... cc. ccc nennen ccc ccc vec son cceccecsccce coerce nn snu nun sn een ernennen 1.03 


While the sulphur is too great for a furnace coal, yet the coal is well 
Adapted to the great majority of uses. The percentage of water is small, 
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‚a8 compared with that of a large number of our most popular coals in 
southern Ohio; and this amounts, practically, to a very considerable 
saving. ' 

On the land of Hon. Isaac Welsh the Bellair or Wheeling seam is 
found in good development, and the one eighty to ninety feet above is 
reported to be four feet thick. The seam above the latter is found in the 
neighborhood, and has been mined by Mr. Helpbringer. There is an in- 
exhaustible supply of coal in this vicinity. u 


PULTNEY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is one of the eastern townships of the county. The 
McMahon Creek divides it into two nearly equal parts. On the land of 
J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, a geological section was made, which re- 
vealed the more important strata over the Bellaircoal: 


Fi. In 
1. Cement limestone, thickness not seen. 
2. Coal, reported a little below the limestone. 
3. Not exposed seen enaonsnnnsunnenannnn sunenn conece neces coeces senses nennen ser seeseesos - 33 0 
4. Laminated sandstone ......... ccccscee ccceees son cesses ces an one cos cesses sonne one 20 
5. Black slate ................. Pens ene sanannnan snensnnen ences nassen socees aussen sata eoeees 1 0 
6. Coal, reported thickmess ...... ...sccece scssce cosecceee cnetes cosececes concecens ner - 4 0 
7. Not exposed...........csececeeroee kospasnanusn secceeees coeceeneesncesces sannaunnı sanaee -29 0 
8. Limestone and shales......... ocer sn zasonesensnn con socces coceccces costes cesses sonne 15 0 
9. Clay ee ananan snnnen sn nan ons 2 6 
10. Coal ....cscce coscsceee sence cocece ssecceces susnennnn cece nunnnn oosececes sovece eneeeeces one 2 0 
11. Bituminous shale.............0. eonenenen cosceececcee sonnennnn cocsce vannannne conese ces 8 0 
12. Blue limestone’ ............ cscecere seveccace covers ceccecces ovseteces onnnnnnne eossscecs 12 0 
13. Limestones and shales ............ csscscececocces onuononon secses cesses eccees nennen . 5 0 
14. Clay ee 10 
15. Nodular limestone........... scccsescs ccscsvees contecees nunuen snannunen nonsen anonsnnne 2 0 
16. Clay shale............ cess sensnsonunnnnnnnnnnnnnannnn cesses sonsecees soeses satees nennen - 5 0 
17. Coral ... 0.2... 2 cas cecncs onen oeese ate nen coeees see ceeees nennen nun nnn san sen cccesses senses 1 0 
8. ©) C9 en ee 1 0 


Coal, varying from ..........0. cc ces coeees concen sec ccesscceesrsssssseseeeeeDd 10 to 6 10 

(Map XIV., No. 11.) 

There are in the lower seam of coal two thin, slaty partings, thirty- 
fourand thirty-eight inches from the bottom respectively. The lower 
three inches of the seam are slaty, and contain fish remains and some 
imperfectly preserved shells. This coal is mined by Mr. Kidd, and ship 
ped by the railroad. The coal possesses the usual characteristics of the 
Bellair or Wheeling coal. About twenty-eight feet above this coal is & 
thin seam, measuring two feet in thickness. The seam of coal about 
eighty feet above the lower or Bellair seam is reported to be four feet 
thick. It is not mined, the lower coal generally being preferred. In the 


u 
o 
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spring-house attached to the former residence of Mr. Hutchinson we 
found a cement limestone in which a basin has been excavated for the 
water. The entire thickness of the layer was not seen. Prof. Wormley 
analyzed a sample, and reports the following result of the analysis: 


Silicious Matter.......... sessesees cocccecse nenne cocses onnannuen sosscsecs secees annennane nennen 31.20 
Alumina, with trace Of irON...... e.u0en no snncne sevceveee sessecees nenene sentes snaran see 6.60 
Carbonate Of lime ......... seccccers veces soccceses coves cesses annnen secees sonnansen seccecce 37.80 
Carbonate Of MaAgMmesia..........ceccccscsee cssces cosees nunnnanan ensues sarnnnuen sscces ces . 23.89 


This limestone is worthy of further investigation. It has less alumina 
than Prof. Wormley finds in the Parker cement limestone, but more than 
is found in the reported analyses of some cement limestones in high re- 
pute. Should this limestone prove to make a durable hydraulic cement, 
the vast abundance of coal will furnish all the needed fuel for burning 
at only the cost of mining. Following the railroad eastward, we find a 
good exposure of the lower, or Bellair, coal t the railroad company’s 
quarry, in section 36. A geological section at this point is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale, not well seen. 

2. Coal, with one clay parting.............00sssssecccses sunnonnan sonen sannen cossseees 2 0 
8. Clay ... ..esce veces socsse anennnnen sonannuunnnnuen ceeees seccee snnarssnn sosses sveeen soces ens . O 8 
« Cal ...... cose ccvcccnce covees secee coeces concen snnnen nn une eossesees conseees seeees sonees - 6 0 
5. Clay, with nodular limestone..........0.sceoes socovseee snnaen sonnsn snnnun coecee cee 5 0 
6. Clay shale ............ ..sscscecee sannenonn onsnnnnne secsooces annnsn secees sonsannee sesseces 1 0 

7. Coarse sandstone, quarried and used for the railroad bridge at Bell- 
GIT oeesasnen annnannen suunnnene sannnnenn ves seceecees snnnsn snnnan eeseesees sevens cesses ave . 2 0 
8. Shale ......ernonssennonsenunn sannonnnnnnesnnnnnsnnnen ones case sn sunnnn coasts seeeee vsceee ces 5 0 


Railroad track. (Map XIV., No. 13.) 


The stone from the quarry is used in the stone-work of the magnifi- 
Cent iron bridge across the Ohio River at Bellair. We find in some por- 
tions of the rock impressions of coal plants, generally large fragments of 
drifted wood, which became imbedded in the accumulating sand. They 
are found twenty or thirty feet below the Bellair seam of coal, and, of 
Course, were deposited long before the vegetation constituting that seam 
of coal had grown. 

About a mile west of Bellair a geological section was made, showing 

the upper Bellair coal, the equivalent of the upper Barnesville seam: 


Ft. In 
1. Limestone ...... 2.10 cccsesces sovvercce covescces cocees opecccces nunnanunnann coececuce cosess 2 0 
2. Shale 20... 02.0 cossesces cvcccesce cesescnee sananunee senses seveesces cesses voccee sosseseve evs ~ & 0 
8. Coal ...... ..ccccccces cocccsces secceccee sosencecs secveccse sosececee cecces cee secuce ses ceeess - 3 6 
4, Shale ...... 0.000 sesenunen cncsceccsees cecsee soeces snnene nennen sun nunnnn coceceees secees conces 10 0 
B. Sandstone. ..... sscccoeecscece sovoscsse cosvccece cos cncsee cocvcrsce socceccse cssces senses ove 15 0 
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Ft. In 
6. Not SOOM ...ccccce ceveee ceccee cones RERPEERRUFFURRPRRRRRE © nnanasnns nes sanssonen annnan cocees 23 0 
7. Samdstone ...... csocrscee seccescce sonunnann sovesseee senunsenn onene covccsees vocses coscesces 2 
8. Blossom of coal. 
9. Clays and limestones. ..... ....000.0 sssscssse sunnounun onnununen socescece coscssces coonee 10 0 


(Map XIV., No. 12.) 


At Bellair and vicinity the lower and main seam of coal has been 
extensively mined for many years. It has been identified by the Penn- 
Sylvania geologists as the Pittsburgh seam. It dips below the Ohio 
River, in this county, to emerge again in Meigs county, nearly one hun- 
dred miles in a straight line to the south-west. The Newell’s Run 
uplift, in Newport, Washington county, brings it to the surface, but 
it is here too thin to be of practical value. In the same uplift is the 
upper Bellair, or upper Barnesville seam, but it is also thin. There are, 
unfortunately, no valuable seams of coal directly upon the Ohio River 
between Belmont and Meigs counties. This fact gives no little imp r- 
tance to the coals of Belmont county. The Bellair or Wheeling coal is 
highly bituminous and cementing, of good heating power, and makes a 
durable fire. It requires a strong draft for its best combustion, and con- ° 
siderable stoking. It is used in rolling mills, for the generation of steam, 
and for all household and ordinary uses. The great seam underlies 
nearly the whole of Pultney township, and is a source of great prosperity 
to the region. A careful geological section was taken at Bellair, which 
is of great interest in showing the remarkable limestone formation above 
the horizon of the Bellair or Wheeling seam of coal. The section is as 


follows: 


Ft. I 
1. Fire-clay ........00. cecees season cccsceses sas senses seseee ceecen senses sesues ausm anne coeses - 3 0 
2. Clay, with thin layers of limestone ......... ..cccocscscecrssesee cosccece voces 3 0 
3. Limestone .......c000 sonen veveee Le nensnenen sennnunan nunnen snnnnn ceseeeees sansse necees „10 
4. Shale ........0 ccscscese nennen snnnnnenn conten ennunn conececoe coseee annann seeeee teense annenn „30 
5. NOt exposed ........ccescssee coccss cesses sossesees sansaseee sansnnsen senses snnson cee ces „ 70 
6. Limestome.........ccsccecccscceee cosccsces seces sonunnann cesees tesees annnnn ceeces sosees „20 
7. Shale, with nodular limestone........ Lis encase sossnesen nassen sun nanene soncecses 15 0 
8. Clay and interstratified limestone.............ssssscseseseoreceee cesses encore . 5 6 
9. Limestone........... cscrsscscces seceee seseee snsecccas ens coneesees snetes anannn covsceese oor 6 0 
10. Not exposed .....n 200000 sen osn see annenn coscesees cnceee seeses erases cee secees sosces anne 9 0 
11. Sandy limestone............:0cescssese cccscsere ces nasse cesses cesctseesceseseacseceese 2 8 
12. Clayey limestone ............sseces cece cee ene con ace nn nen see nun nennen . 10 
13. Cement limestone ....cccccccc ccc css css cesses cee soe cce ccs sesecs cee nun nn nen snnnnn nn 0 0 
14. Hard limestone .00........ccc sees soe cesses cee cee cee ces cesses stecsscescsecssssscsene 1 O 
15. Cement limestone ...........c00cee cesses cceccecee ste cesses sun esse cotsessssceecsssnn 9 O 
16. Limestone . ......cccscccececceceen cee non ens ses une cesses cseceecsscesceresessecssesscee 1 0 

4 0 


17. Shale 2.0... ccsssee cseccs ces cns secure cecees coe see cee see see ace cos ann ces cae ann cee nenn sures 





\ 


= 
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3. Coal, with half-inch Parting, twenty inches from bottom.............. "310 
. Underclay ... u. sence ces cccccsccessccseccsccscssssessecse O 10 
. Sandstone... .16 0 
Shale. - 1 6 
M,C) ......000 snnunnee onanunecn senennene sununnnen sescecess nanuannen sonsanuan snnsannsn seeees 0 3 
b, Shale .......00 cosscnces soncecces sevescces snunnnuns sescececs senses sennnnsen cesses sosnansne - 3 6 
le Coa] .......0. suunnnons covesscne sosees consee sunannaen senses sannanens sescesces sesessces soeeee 1 2 
. Olay ~....0ccee cecrcccece senonunan cnncee coseee annnnunne annnue ceseesoes eascesces sessesees cos ~ 0 4 
b. Coal ......000 cccsccoss sosvonccs sescecons sunnuunon conensoee snsnunne scscecees oveese socsenecs 0 10 
", Limestone ......0en0s sescvcces soccceces cvccce cecees soccer cocces cveces covcce ceccce secees 7 0 
L Cement limestone ......0.2 soss.c0s coscee cossceece csscccece coscesces sonnennan eoeeee - 6 6 
. Limestone, with interstratified clay........... ccc sccessesssoeces cocese socees 9 6 
Nh CORY... cece coe usa voneee decee soe cncees seeseeses nannnnnen sensor san nee conees nenne nennen oes 2 0 
. Blue limestone ...... cuosoese cssccecce cesses cocnscece svcecs senunnnan cocces soncee sansen 2 0 
Not exposed .........00.ccccce cccces covces covees anuenane coeeee snsnsnsnnasssnnnen snnnse 8 0 

u CO@l ss sceses nennen see cossue con nenne sou see cen nennen sue sen nenn suenee cases cea see see soe 010 
 Fire-clay... “8 0 
. Limestone “50 
» Not panes eee eee cee ces cea cesses ces cee reece cesses cos cesssssscssscssccscssess ZU O 
Coal (Bellair seam) .. nee cen san cee cecceecos seceee seceee coe ces nee cee cen coe sunnsn coe ceeees 6 0 


(Map XIV., No. 14.) 


this section only one seam of sandstone was seen, viz., the one six- 
feet thick under the upper coal. The whole hill is made up of 
s of limestone, with interstratified clays and shales. This is in re- 
able contrast with the formation over the equivalent of the Bellair 
at Pomeroy, where in several hundred feet of strata there was not 
& single well-defined stratum of limestone. Directly over the coal 
meroy are seventy feet of coarse sandrock. This shows entirely dif- 
t conditions of deposition. 
ere are doubtless many more seams of limestone higher in the 
at Bellair, but they were not exposed. Samples of the cement lime- 
were furnished by Col. Poorman for analysis by Prof. Wormley. 
1,2, and 3 were taken from the lower, and 4, 5, and 6 from the 


rseam: 
No.1. No.2. No.3. No.4 No.5 No.6. 


licious matter............. 19.50 19.60 20.80 28.30 36.60 25.60 
lumina, with iron........ 11.60 9.80 3.20 3.70 4.02 4.60 
wbonate of lime.......... 42.70 48.90 61.80 38.80 37.40 47.20 
“ magnesia... 26.50 2118 23.91 28.38 2118 22.30 
Totals... ... cu. 0.00. 99.30 99.38 99.71 99.18 99.20 99.70 


. Isaac Booth is successfully manufacturing lime from the cement 
The lime is commended by those who have used it. There is no 
to the supply. 
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Bellair, with transportation by river and railroad, and an ample sup 
ply of cheap fuel, must become at no distant day an important center of 
manufactures. The coal mines are generally successful, and belong to 
the following proprietors: Jacob Hetherington and Sons, Charles Henry, 
Wm. Kelly, Peter Schrum, Wm. G. Barnard, and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Works. | 

MEAD TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the Ohio River, south of Pultney. It has 
an extensive river frontage, and, consequently, contains a large ares of 
rich bottom land. The hills are full of limestone, and the soil is gener- 
ally good. The township is chiefly drained by Weegee Creek, Big Run, 
and Pipe Creek, all small tributaries of the Ohio. The hills are high, 
and often steep. The Bellair seam of coal underlies the whole township, 
doubtless forming one continuous sheet of coal proximately six feet 
thick. From Pultney township the seam gradually dips, and near the 
mouth of Weegee Creek it is reported to be found in the bed of the river 
at low water. 

The coal is mined at several points—at the Weegee mines, at a point 
nearly opposite Moundsville, and near the mouth of Pike Creek, etc. 
The coal may at all points be reached by slope or shaft of moderate 
depth. The coal every where presents the usual appearance of the 
typical Wheeling coal. The location directly upon the Ohio River, the 
advantage that can be taken of the dip of the seam for easy drainage of 
the mines, and the thickness and general regularity of the seam, and 
consequent cheapness of mining, all unite to indicate that in the future 
this must be a coal field of much importance. 

Coal has been extensively taken from the Weegee mines, in section 3 
by P. Schaefer & Co. Here the seam is reached by a slope at the base of 
the river hill. The coal is sold to steambvats at the landing, and al» 
shipped in barges to markets on the river below. The Empire (oil 
Company, Smith & Watson, and Lockwood, Burley & Co., are all engaged 
in mining coal in this township. 

A careful section was taken of the strata in the hill adjacent to the 
river, about a mile below the Weegee mines, as follows: 


Ft. Ib 
1. Laminated sandstone ......... ccssccos ssssccoce sscees cossscens cosescces cecses anne . 6 0 
2. Limestone .........c0ecccses sennnnnnn cocees sesecees cecoes cvces cocoes snnnnn nen escese eve . 3 0 
3. Shale .... ....0. sssceccee coccee vonces coe speces cececcons sosncecee ose cesses cocces secses nennen „80 
4. Hard blue limestone............ cssccese sscecsecs coocesces none eee annenn nennen 40 
5. Shale, with a little iron O7e...........ssse seseceese cscces sonnnenen nannnn sonuennsnnee 50 
6. Nodular calcareous O7e.........0. sssscsess nennen coesscee scccesces aonunn onnenn anne „03 
7. Shralle .........00 cecece soccer sovcecece cocces soesen nansnnsen ovecce secese on anne sans nunnnn ses . 30 


ee i 
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8. Bituminous shale......... ..ususoer cesses sononunnn veccee coccccacs coccesces vossee sanuen 1 0 
9. Coral 2.2... .2..ccccc coscccece cocccscce annnun coveee conees ann cosces concee cossee coveee coves 1 6 


10. Thin underclay (not measured). 


11. Laminated sandstone ... .......0. secscscse ces nun co secces ces coe seseescsecssssssesees 12 O 
12. Shale ............ secsee soscee sovces socees nanunn aunene ceecee cos censes sosces socese nennen one - 2 0 
13. Limestone ..... 2.2... ccscgeescese coe one fg tececcees sasnnnnen anensnann sense nennen sos nun 2 0 
14. Shale, with nodular limestone nat cececees cocces coves aenannnnn ences sannan ees ser 9 0 
15. Hard laminated limestone ............ ssccccsce cooces coves cocsee sonann see scones . 70 
16. Not exposed.... bs ceecoccee sosee son cccce ces see cee see cesccssssssscsecsscssees 86 0 
17. Cement limestone . soeees coosecece cocces senses cecces sonceenes nassen sesecenes nassen sen 8 0 
18. Not @xposedio........ccccsccccscscccecscsee cesses cesses ences ceseee ane socves see ensues cee 40 0 
19. Coal (Cumberland seam)...........0.ccccs cesses ssc cccsccccsccetescccscssssscsceene 4 O 
20. Not exposed............0....ccccoe cesses sence covevcnee snonnannn sansnenen eoscccese senses 2 0 
21. Samdstone.........0.ccccoe secccsces one sscecsces ces successes cosces secsce sosees veces cesses 13 0 
22. Blossom of coal 

23. Sandstone..... .....ccceccccce cosvsccee auensnene sorconcce sonunanen covces nnanenee ansanense 16 0 
24. Limestone .....0000 cccscsces cvsses cocsce sence sanann suanan sonne sonces nennnn cesees nenn 2 0 
25. Shale ........... ccscse ccc cvcscsces cosceees manner coe cesenecee cecees seeceece coseenece cosees 0 8 
26. Cement limestone ............ ccocesseccensce cocece cocces coceee cescecees cee non sosees 5 0 
27. Interval down to the coal in the slope not examined in detail, but 


oO 


largely limestone and shales, with one thin seam of coal, about.. 40 
(Map XIV., No. 15.) 


Samples of the cement limestone (No. 26 in the foregoing section) 
re taken for analysis by Prof. Wormley, and also a sample of the lime- 
me just above. No. 1 was taken one foot six inches from the bottom, 
d No. 2 from near the top of the cement stratum. No. 3 is the lime- 
me: 

No.1. No.2. No.3. 





Silicious matter ..........00ccecee cee coe san coveecees cece cee cee ens 24.00 17.40 8.60 
Alumina, with trace Of iron ..........00.0.cccees cove soveee 7.00 6.20 4.90 
Lime, Carbonate... ....c.cee sec ceoccecoccscccesccecscssccesseressee 37.90 61.80 80.70 
Magnesia, Carbomate........c.csscceescecesa cecees coroseces see eee 30.47 23.94 5.69 

Totals...... cccscecs socses nennen consccces cos sonananne coves . 99.37 99.34 99.89 


With an adequate market, cement lime could be very profitably made 
Mead township. 


YORK TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the Ohio River, south of Mead. Captina Creek 
as through the middle of it. The Bellair seam of coal does not con- 
‘ae its dip at the same rate as seen in Pultney and Mead townships, 

it is found in the bed of the Ohio River at Powhattan, at the 
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mouth of Captina Creek. In section 20, perhaps three miles up Captina 
Creek, the following section was taken on the land of Albert Green: 


Kh 
1. Limestone, somewhat sandy ......... sooses sounen cesses sannen son cvs onnnen annonsare 10 0 
2. Clay shale ........... 200 cee cccece cess coc ececceseccesccoveccce ces cccccensccesceccccccsens 4 0 
8. Nodular limestone................ss00 sesees seetee eee noses geo ous ves eneeee sos succes one „10 
4. White clay shale ...............ccccccccssss sos nn on nennen sennononnnsnnsnnen snnneunen 0 0 
B. Coal ... .usossaamonoonnnen one snnunnsununn sun snnnne sun nen nun san son nannan snsnnenn nun san nnn en „12 
6. Clay... . - „10 
7. Coal.. . ann 510 


(Map XIV. No. 2) 


The coal is reached by a slope of about fifteen feet in vertical descent. 
It is mined at tkis point only for neighborhood use, and the coal is lifted 
by horse-power. 

On the land of John Owens, section 27, the following section was 
taken: 


Ft. In 
1. Sandstone...............sccece cscecceee sonsennensnnnnnnnn ces sense one senses doses cooees „120 
2. Not @xposed..........0.scscoscscces cnesccees cocees sunnen senses snsnnsnnn sosce es cces soeees 25 0 
3. CORI ...... .escecscees son ces ces nun see ces one non ene cee cecees sencsccce essene sopsecece onsees ses 1 6 
4. Underclay (not measured). 
B. Not exposed ...... cscs seen cossceces nennen sun cccnee sovescens covecs aunnnn soe cee sceees 156 0 
6. Cement limestone ........... sessseces coccee coe sesceccecrecesceeseccescsscceccseren 10 0 
7. Limestone ...........c20. sescecens sosccceee nun snansens suannanen seseneece ces sees veces 6 0 
8. Shale 0.0... .ccece cesses sonuansen snnunn conten sescee seeses eneeseees ceases sannnensn anne sn 6 0 
9. Blossom of coal (Cumberland seam). 
10. Clay 0... cece coececeee coves cvceee cones !ossannnen cecces sonnannen cosees cesses sosces snceee 1 0 
11. Sand stone...........cccc.1 ccccsecce cescecess — cocces ce cee secene ces sescseces assesses . 10 0 
12. Shale .........0. sssscecoccee coe nnnnen senses sos son nunen cess senses ssaees sonnnnnan see cee ces § 0 
13. Coal (not measured). 
14. Clay... «eee ees ces soccer senses ceeese con seecus ese ses scecescnsces cee cuscescsssssssse: 3 0 
15. Limestone . voseacecs concen nennen susanne eecceeces eeceeee coeeseece sonsenenn sansannnsene 9 0 
16. Not exposes but fragments of a cement limestone seam seen near 


the top ..cccccccce cesses ces cecces coe nn sen nenne nun ces ccacheseececeesceeseesesceecssene 38 0 
17. Limestone .. see ences nun sen sannnnnnn susse cecces cesses conssese snnnsn soauee nennen succes ans 5 0 
18. Shale .........0. ccces cocces cosses ences nnnnen cee cecees cesses sevece nn nnnn secnee sannan anne 10 0 
19. Coal ..........00 000 cccees snnnununn aonnanunn costes cerns sunnnnnnn nenne nansan sosees aannen ove 20 
20. Clay parting nes cocnescee ons nn ces cesses cescestecesescs seneecaeecacescsscee 0 6 
21. Goal GR 5 10 
2. Interval to bed of Captina Creek, from .......sn sen ern 000 ceereeeee ane 8 to 10 0 


(Map XIV., No. 19.) 


The lower coal scam is to be traced from the mouth of Captina Creek 
to a point in the edge of Washington township, where it passes beneath 
the bed of the stream. It is every where low, and is perhaps as high 

»ove the creek at Mr. Owens’s bank as at any other point. The seam 
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reserves its average thickness. From Captina Creek a vast body of this 
aluable seam of coal could be mined to the north and north-west. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of York and south of Smith, and is drained 
y Captina Creek and its tributaries. The valleys are somewhat nar- 
ow, but the abundant limestones make the soil of valleys and hill-sides 
xtremely rich and fertile. 

A careful section was taken at Armstrong’s Mills, as follows: 


Yellow shale ......... sscsscsce sscscs covccccns sescsccen costes suannnane costes cecees secees 8 
Blossom of coal. 

Sandstone and shale... ose ces cesses nennen cas scc cesses cocccecsscsscesserescees 1D 
Laminated sandstone .. seseee coceeces sun sn ses cencee manner onnannner conse seeeesons ses 3 
Sandy shales......... css sonosesunnsnsnnennonosnnnnnnonnnnennnon nennen sescssscesece 1 
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Shale ......... sesseceee soscee soscececs cosces coves cus ccecee scccce nannen sanson cocsesces cones 2 
13. Laminated sandstone ............s00 ssc ceccee nennen soos cescescccsceceececceccsseee oO 
14. Compact sandstone...... .......00 coccsece- coesss cer ces sce ceccce cen secccsceetecessces 

°15. Laminated sandstone ......... seo reneso nennen non sonne nnnennnnnunnennnen coccscsccse 4 


5} 


18. Shalecccceecceacanaonensnuoen coc nennen cce sees cesses ann nass cacecccesteserecenccecse LO 
19. Buff limestone ........0s0000n coe uno nnunen cos son csccceccesccvcecsscescseccossccssccscee ol 


Sandy shale... u... ER LO 
Limestone and interstratified ‘shales .. ses ceeaceacecaecsescesacecscescee 12. 
Hard buff limestone . eens cae ces cee ccecceceecse cus cesses ces nen ann sn sun anne OG 
Shale .. se eseeee ees cnecescasccscsscccee O 
Shales and ‘sandy limestones, sometimes ‘nodular .. a sescceceecceseessesee 20 
Hard sandy limestone ..............c0.0cscnse cons sees sunnnunen conven cecece cececees 4 
Cement limestone ........ ...c00cscese vecccs coscercccces coccccces sosevecee sovseneos ove 1 
Hard limestone... .......0. sccces ccvees coscecces cosccecce non sve ces annnnnnnn sun ses cecces 0 
Cement limestone ..........scesses sonnanon cos toceccece on. socece cor sce nennen cesscsece 5 
Hard sandy limestone, with interstratified shales ses ccecescesesccesceece 12 


Coal (Cumberland seam)........... cesses scsees conces cesses sonnnnnne soe cee sunnanene 2 

Slate, ‘“ tt dkaeunusn cnn see onnensuen uunann ces secees ananen copeesees sun ces 0 

Coal, “ han decececne sasnnunus uanennnan cos cocce aussen aan sesens cee ses 1 

Underclay .............. 000000 coreecnce coe cee cecees cee cce cece ves cececees cesses sssecceee 2 

Sandstone.........ccccs secscscce cncccscse cee +) concececs nonsen sen cccess ananen sevces seeses 3 
Bed of Captina Creek. (See Map XIV., No. 16.) 
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Samples of coal from the lower, or Cumberland, seam were taken from 
the bank of Hon. Isaac Welsh, about a mile below Armstrong’s Mills, 
and analyzed by Prof. Wormley, with the following result. No. 1 was 
taken from toward the bottom of the seam; No. 2 was taken from toward 
the top of the seam: 








No. 1 No. 2. 

Specific Gravity .......0. ccssccsss covces cocccececscees soscececs cesses 1.352 1.321 
Watt ..cecese sccoss coscee sossee scceescosces cocscesee soness nennen posse. 2.50 2.30 
Art. ÜRLERDETLLIPEPPPPFRTFPPPPLPETTTFREPPPEFERPEFREN eoeseee coves eve _ 10.50 11.20 
*"- natile combustible matter ...... 22.2.0 scsccsses vesces cvsees . 32.50 32.50 
Fixed Carbon .......cccossscses sooscnvee seccesces nnnsnnnnneon nennen - 54.50 54.00 

Totals...... ssc cssesesee eenscees coeses senses seesee nase ee 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur ...... ...s00cveces cov nennen covcce nananı ones nenne cece vosseeees 2.44 . 2.62 
Sulphur remaining in COKE ......... sesscscee casces cocecence ve 1.18 Not determ’d. 
Percentage of sulphur in coke (as coke)........ cesses ee . 1.81 “ 
Gas in cubic feet per Ib. of Coal ...... .sscccce ccs cesses nennen 8.39 2.96 
Color of ash ............ Seeeee seceee sansnn ances annannenn sonaon annacn White. Gray. 
Coke ene . Compact. Compact 


On the land of David Caldwell, on Crab-Apple Fork, section 27, the fol- 
lowing section was taken: 


1. Coal, with shale roof, three-feet seam, reported..........0. sscees esssseeee * 0 
2. NOt exposed ......... ccsvee sonen sscsce cscees nun coseesces seseecees anonen ceeees sessesere 25 
3. Sandstone and shales .......0..s..00 cesses onnannnnn sonunnenn sonnun ences sonanunnn coe 11 0 
4. Shale 2.0... ..000. cccscecsccss ccscee seases cece sonnununs ananannne sunnns sasees coseseees ons „10 0 
B. Coal ......c. cece cccsccace san nanennnne cece censes saeees cocees sconces sacees coe seenes seeees . 2 0 
6. Clay .ccssssssossonnensnunennnunen neunns sunnnannr sanann snsnnnnen snnnnn snanse aussen nennen sure 10 
7. Limestone ...... scasasson sonannnnunen nnnnen sonnunner sanuanann soscccece nansnn cussseces ner 2 6 
8. Sandy limestome............00s cescscece cosces cosces sansen sesces coseee seseee ananen eee . 10 
9. Limestone .......0suu0 se0unnoen onnnun snnann nunnan sen sence sannnn san cecsee coe cos seccen ces 2 0 
10. White sandy shale ............ ssccssses sescenses asses sence ceceee ses nennen sonen cos 1 6 
11. Limestone. ...........c.cccececes coseccee covecs annunanun sensnnunn secces seveceees sesecsecs 3 0 
12. Laminated sandy shale .........00.ccsecessceee cecces nonnen snnsnn snnnn cesses coeees 10 0 
13. Clay shale ........... ccsces csccecees sounnn ces cesces aunnnnenn snnnnnnnn nasnsnnnn aanansnene 5 0 
J4. Laminated white sandstone ......u00 sus0s0 0suennsnnnnn onnnennnn sonnen nannun anann 12 0 
15. Clay shale ......... 1c. cceces coccss caccen ceceee snanna nonnnenen onnnnanee sannen snnnnn one 40 
16. Coall......csccee soccer cos csscecscs cocere consecoes coe sosces cecesesee posecsces sevens ave senses „987 
17. Underclay .cesesosnnensnnnsunonnnnnssnnannnn coe sve cenees sen coe sanene nennen nansnn san oes 20 
18. Mostly shale .............000+ cossccces covses cosres soesen soe snnnnannn snannnnne annanerne „18 0 
19. Buff limestone ...........c0ce cecees vovces cscees coccee snarenonnenn sence soncas onnann eee 2 0 
20. Clay shale .........0. cssccevce nen uns see snnnannnn snnnon vosees nennen sosees tosene sannanennen 12 0 
21. Hard limestone ...... 222000 000000 0n000n sonnun snnann coe anensn nunnen nnnnnn cvs onen cee „1% 
2. Clay essosensnenasnonennnsnonnnnn nennannen nn nsenen senses ssnnne snnannarı tanannunn snsnncre . 3 0 
23. Laminated sandstone, hard ................ nennen sun nun sn snunnenenennnnn DO 


Bed of stream. (See Map XIV., No. 16.) 
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The coal seam No. 1 in this section corresponds nearly in geological 
position with a seam forty-two feet above the tunnel seam at Barnesville. 
The next below, or No. 5, corresponds to the tunnel seam, and No. 16 with 
the seam first below the tunnel and the lower coal seam at Lewis’s Mills. 
At Barnesville these upper seams are all thin, and of no practical value. 
At Mr. Caldwell’s, the lowest, or No. 16, is mined to a limited extent. It 
is a coal of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or four-feet seam, has been mined in the north-west 
corner of Washington township, on Bend Fork, and appears to have a 
dip to the south-east, corresponding to thedip of this stream. It is no- 
where more than a few feet above the water. Pieces of fossil silicified 
wood were occasionally seen in the bed of Bend Fork, having fallen from 
some stratum in the hill-sides, but their original place was not ascer- 
tained. ' 

WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of Washington and south of Goshen. It is 
drained by Captina Creek. The soil is of fair quality. 

The Cumberland, or upper Barnesville, coal seam is worked along the 
creek at various points. A section was taken on the land of Joseph 
Moore, section 17, as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Blossom of coal. 
2. NOt Exposed........2. ceccccess snnnen covcessceces cccees cecees soncee concen eoecee cnccee opsees 44 0 
3. Limestone ........... ssccccees nennenonn cocces sosceces soecccces coscecces nananenan cosescces 2 0 
4. Not exposed... .........ccscsssvecescncces cvs coe sec cce ces seccccccsccscesescessscsesscceee OF O 
B. Buff limestone ........... 2.000 cscece cee cccces sonen cesccecce soe sec ces non cveues ces cee ans 1 0 
6. Not exposed...... ...cccccecccsccece srecceses sescesses coesesces ceeces consce cesses ensees aes 13 0 
7. Laminated limestone ...........00. 000000 coseonece cecces cosccecce cesses sogsecces cocses 6 0 
8. Cement limestone ...... .cccscce sansuunan covcccves ssacesces covcce sovscesce soecenece ees 4 0 
9. Limmestone......... secs cscesecosces sconces sseece sesvesces coscee conses snnsnnnne seseesees soe 11 0 
10. Dark shale ........ 2.0... 200000 cesses socsce sennnnune sunananıı cosnee sescenece aunnannue escees 2 0 
11. Coal (Cumberland seam)... .......c0 ccsscsses cesses cecses cecces covsenese neces noenen 2 6 
12. Clay....... cscs eee „ 20 


18. Sandstone many feet thick, but the bottom not seen. 
(Map XIV., No. 17.) 


The sandstone below the coal forms the bed of Captina Creek for two 
or three miles. The cement limestone (No. 8 in the above section) is the 
same as that found at Warnock’s Station, on the Central Ohio Railroad. 


CHAPTER LYV. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF MONROE COUNTY. 


This county lies east of Noble and south of Belmont. It has the Ohio 
River for its eastern boundary. The river margin is about twenty-nine 
miles in length. In this distance, according to report of W. Milner 
Roberts, United States Civil Engineer, the river falls 20.557 feet, or about 
twenty feet six and a half inches; making an average fall of 0.708 inches 
per mile. Most of te fall, however, pertains to the ripples, which, in 
the aggregate, fall 18.28 feet, while the descent in the pools is 2.277 feet. 
There are 8.56 miles of ripples and 20.44 miles of pools. The average — 
fall in the ripples is 2 feet 1.6 inches, and that of the pools is 1.114 
inches. 

Nearly all of the southern half of the county, except a narrow strip 
along the Ohio, is drained by the Little Muskingum River and it 
branches. The extreme north-western portion finds its drainage by 
Wills Creek. Sunfish Creek drains the larger part of the northern por 
tion. Thus there are three distinct systems of drainage, or, more prop 
erly, drainage slopes, viz., south-western, north-western, and eastern. 

The soil of the county is generally good. In many sections there 18 
considerable limestone of much fertilizing value. The character of the 
tillage of the soil is superior to that in many of the counties in the Sec 
ond Geological District. In the survey of the county I have been much 
indebted to Hon. James O. Amos, of Woodsfield, now Adjutant-General 
of Ohio, for valuable information and assistance. He accompanied me 

through many townships. The county lies not only wholly within the 
~ Coal Measures, but nearer the summit of the series than any other 
county in the district. The highest seam of coal found in the district i8 
on a very high hill near Baresville, Ohio township. 

The determination of the relation of the coals in this county to thos 
of Noble and Belmont is attended with unusual difficulties. The Pitts 
burgh, or Pomeroy, seam of coal, if continuous, is every where below 
the level of the valleys, and the Cumberland, or upper Bellair, seam is 
generally thin and unimportant. There are no coal seams, well-marked 
and of ready identification, and no fossiliferous limestones, like the 
Ames or Cambridge limestones of other counties. Indeed, there is noth- 
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ing of wide range that may serve as a datum line by which the geologist 
may be guided. The dip of the strata, moreover, is not uniform, and, 
sonsequently, is not a reliable guide until it is determined for a given 
area; and identification of the same seam of coal or other stratum at 
bwo or more different points is a prerequisite to this determination of 
lip. Hence in a large part of Monroe county the chief geological factors 
are unknown terms. The supposition that the Evans coal, near Woods- 
field, is the diminished equivalent of the Cumberland, or upper Barnes- 
ville seam, appears the more probable one, and I have so given it on the 
map of grouped sections. The other seams of coal are all, I think, ac- 
curately brought into their proper relation to this, as shown on the map. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies on the western part of the county, and borders 
Stock township, in Noble county. The land in the northern part of the 
township is high, and divides the waters of Clear Creek—a branch of the 
Little Muskingum River—from those of Wills Creek, which flow north- 
ward. 

There is considerable limestone to be seen, and the soil is generally 
productive. 

The Cumberland seam of coal, which extends so generally through 
Noble county, and which is found in the hills at Carlisle, is found in 
the neighborhood of Stafford. The larger developments seen were on 
Road Fork, and they may be located just over the line, in Elk township. 
Here the coal is four feet six inches thick. 

The following section was taken on the land of Mr. Ed. Okey, in sec- 
tion 8: | 


Ft. In. 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. Not exposed, sandstone at tOP........... cesses ssscssees aunune sunnnanne cneves secees 90 0 
3. Buff magnesian limestone....... ... ccsececovccceee sunsun senses snnnsn nenne secees eve 10 0 
4. Shale ......... season secces cossecens ounnununs snnunnunı coscsenen nucnnn aussen snausa nennen conces 2 6 
BD. Coal zunsssonnnunnnonannn snnnen nennen es sunnnun sunnen sannun sannsn sunnnn sonnnnnen sansnenen cee „38 
6. Underclay ..eassen oossnaunnnusnen snuunnene nonnn sonscs succes sonees coscesece sennnnnnn one . 2 0 
7. Sandstones and shales .......0. .secscee cescee onsnnnnnnnnnnnn sonccnves sonen cesses cee 10 0 
8. Hard limestone..........0... cccscsece cccses cesses sorsesees snnennnun svete seceee seceseece 3 0 


This section is by oversight placed on the Noble County Map of 
Grouped Sections XII., No. 33. 

The creek at Okey’s Mill, on Clear Fork, is reported to be forty-five 
feet higher than Road Fork at the woolen mill, but the coal at both 
places is covered by the same buff limestone. Further down Road Fork 
the limestone is replaced by sandstone. There are changes in thickness 
of the coal and in the lithological character of the associated strata, and 
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there are undulations in the strata which change locally the direction 
of the dip. 

In section 7, in this township, the coal of the Cumberland seam is te 
ported to be only one foot eight inches thick. It will be hereafter seen 
that as we go eastward this seam of coal becomes thin, and of far les 
value than in Noble county. 

Dim traces of a higher seam were seen in section 8. This is a cal 
horizon, but the seam is never found to be of much importance. 


SENECA TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-western township in the county. It is intersected by 
several branches of Wills Creek, which have, during the ages, made for 
themselves beautiful and ‘fertile valleys. There is also generally lime 
stone enough in the hills to make the soil of the hill-sides productive. 
The streams rise in the high lands to the east and south-east, in Summit 
and Malaga townships. Traces of four seams of coal were seen in pat 
ing from the valley at Calais to Miltonsburg, in Malaga township; but 
at the time of the examination we learned of no openings where & 
curate measurements could be made. Since that time I have heard thst 
openings have been made into some of the seams. The two lower seams 
are pretty low in the hills, while the others are quite high. 

The geological section from Calais to Miltonsburg is as follows: 


Ft. In 
1. Blossom of coal. 
2. NOt Seen ........ cscsee scence cccsee seccscece cocces ceases cenees ananne snnnen senses neces soeees 45 0 
3. Limestone (not measured). 
4, NOt Seen ......000 season coves coccescosees sececccee teecee soscecece sosseece seneasees coceesce 92 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 
6. Interval not SCOM........0.- season sonne coscccece euren soceee sannannan snnanane concen cee 193 0 
7. Blossom of coal. 
8. Underclay.....e... scccss covees senses senses cscnce cocces cocces sunenn coeces socees snnananen nes 20 
9. Buff limestone ............0. aennannen sececcees cecnce sannnnane cosnsnece sosces cosees cases 7 0 
10. Shale .......c. sen soneneonnenenen socccsce coeseceee cence tacees seesee conse sosece snnanunen ove 6 0 
11. Sandstone, with some shale .............00.. cceee seces snnnnnnnn snsnsn snnnnnane vee 20 0 
12. Blossom of coal. 
13. Shale .ccccscscecses ccsses cosssseee sosees ceseeeeee secees sesessees saueeeace soeasens sesesaees 16 0 
14. Buff limestone ......... 2.20. cscecceee aononneon sannun sonnnanan cocces cocces sonnanann nee „10 
15. Shale ..c...... cccccccce nonnon cecece coe sonnennen sansunenn senses snunannnn ananna annnnn sensensns 4 0 
16. Buff limestone ......... sussasenn cosces cossccnce nsnnnnnn onnusn secnee sunnnn sense see ene „40 


(Map XIII., No. 1.) 
The coal No. 5 in the above section was thought to be the equivalent 
of a thin scam seen in the deepest cut on the Central Ohio Railroad, in 
Goshen township, Belmont county. Coal No. 7 in the section is sup 
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posed to be the equivalent of the coal in the Sunfish valley, near Woods- 
field. -In the interval of one hundred and ninety-three feet between Nos. 
5 and 7 in the section, which did not reveal to us its strata, every thing 
being buried with soil, there should be found other seams of coal, which 
at other points have been found of some value. 


MALAGA TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies west of Seneca, and borders Somerton, of Belmont 
county, on the north. It is, for the most part, on the high, broad ridge, 
which, beginning in Summit township on the south, extends north 
through Somerton, Warren, etc., townships, in Belmont county, and con- 
stitutes the divide between the direct tributaries of the Ohio on the east 
and the various tributaries of Wills Creek on the west. Much of the 
high land is smooth, and well adapted to fruit culture. Traces of thin 
seams of coal were found in going from Miltonsburg to Calais, which are 
mentioned in the report for Seneca township. Traces of similar seams 
were seen on the road from Miltonsburg to the deep valley of Sunfish 
Creek, in Center township, which at Ford’s Mill is about three hundred 
feet below Miltonsburg. They were nowhere opened, and probably are 
too thin to be worked, except in a small way for neighborhood use, by the 
rude method of stripping. They are all high in the geological series, 
and nowhere in the Second Geological District are they found to be of 
much practical value. Some limestone strata were seen, which aid much 
in fertilizing the soil. 

SUMMIT TOWNSHIP. 


This township is well named, for it is upon a very high ridge, from 
which the water flows into Wills Creek on the north-west and west, into 
Sunfish Creek on the east, and into various tributaries of Little Mus- 
kingum on the south. A hill on the land of George Frock, a half mile 
south-west of the village of Lewisville, is one of the highest points in 
the county. It is one hundred and thirty feet above the upper seam of 
coal, and about three hundred and forty to three hundred and sixty 
above the lower coal found on the South Fork of Wills Creek. A distant 
knob, in the direction south, 25° east, is a little higher. The Lewisville 
hill is on the Marietta road, and, as usual in south-eastern Ohio, the 
road runs over the highest point! The following section was taken in 
passing from the Lewisville hill down to the coal seam on the South Fork 
of Wills Creek : 


Ft. In. 
1. Top of knob. 
2. Not Oxposed.........ccccccsccccse soccvecs sosescecs socccsces oveces snnuunun secees sonanence 130 0 
3. Blossom of coal. 
4. Limestone .......0 veces covcccvee vosces sunununne sunune sannen sunnen sannse snnnsn coseee coves 2 0 
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\ Ft. In. 

B. Shale ......... 202000 covsescns ounnnnne sononnenn nonnen sevces nnnnaunen cose nnnnsnnnnnse sesece 3 0 
6. Sandstone .ceosoues scosccsce onnanunnn sonunenn nnnaun nennen cocees sevecsees es doce secsceces eve 2 0 
7. Shale ......... seo csscasces concee nunnen sannen sosccsces ensecscee sovces cocsee sanunaner cocess see 3 0 
8. Limestone ...... s.ccccee sosces coves secces cocses annnnn cosces soccscecs onnandsannen eoeces - 4 9 
9. Shale ......... sesccc ce anuonener cesses sanunnunn sescseess cos unenen nonuen ces cecees sense ceases 5 0 
10. Limestone ........ seccscsce cocces coccee nensnn cosecs sesescecs sossnannn sosses soveee sannen oc 1 Q 
11. Shale, and not seen ..... ...... ccccece coccencccces cecece cscece cocccs covcee sosvecces „2383 0 
12. Buff limestone ...........cece sonuen coccee coe onnnen snnnunnne ananne suanannen auonnenen ons - 06 
13. Shale .........cc0scsces cesses vcccen cosscecee covces tenses cevceccee coceee covece nunenn vannencne b 0 
14. Limestone ...... cose ccccee snunon coveee coccee onnenn annnen annson sunnen sennnnnen nunnen cee - 10 
15. Not geen ........000 cccccescscee cocsevees coccee nonunuane nuncnn une coscee sossececs annen ananee 15 0 
16. Dark clay shale .........0.. cscosses sscces sesscvess onnnan covces ove cee snannn sonne covees 15 0 
17. Coal (Cumberland seam)............sssce sce sec ssseee see nnunen sectes ses cus ces nennen - 1 0 


(Map XIII., No: 2.) 


On the land of Wm. Smith, section 18, the following section was 
taken: 


Ft. In. 
Limestone ..... „u... cee 00000 000000 000000 sans snnnnnnunsnn coscceees snusnnnnnnen sucess ces 10 
Not exposed ......20.ccsces sennnunan onunnnnnn snonse senses sansnn ann sen ann cee see nen cevess „54 0 
Clay shale ...... 20. cc. ce sun cesses snnnnnnon coe snansn son sseccesee see oe eeeeee cee cee ves ces - 8 0 


Black slate, with coal plants...............scsccsscccsseccceccccccccsccseesecsscccee L 8 
Coal (Cumberland seam)... ....0..c.secsee csssscceccsccsscece sossseccssccccssccses 1 10 
(Map XIII., No. 3.) 


Te ON 


The coal has been mined by Mr. Smith to a small extent, and some 
has been taken to Woodsfield. 

On the land of J. R. Fisher, on Sunfish Creek, north of Wm. Smith’s, 
a stratum of iron ore nine inches thick is reported by Hon. J. O. Amos. 
It is thought te be about fifty feet above the Woodsfield (Evans) seam of 


coal. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies south of Summit and west of Center. It is drained 
by the Little Muskingum and its branches. The general character of 
the surface of the hills and valleys corresponds with that of the adjacent 
townships. The land is of fair quality, and some limestones are found, 
which serve to fertilize the soil. 

In this township, as in many of the townships in this county, there 8 
little of economic interest or value in the geological features. So far a8 
could be learned, all the seams of coal are thin, and exposures for meat 
urement were not found. It is, however, quite possible that at some 
points the coal may be thick enough to be of considerable practical 
value. - No good geological sections were taken in the township. 
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BETHEL TOWNSHIP. 


This is the south-eastern township of the county. It is chiefly drained 
by the waters of Clear Fork of Little Muskingum. The Cumberland 
seam of coal is found in this township, it being readily traceable from 
Elk township, of Noble county, on the west. On the land of Lorenzo 
Manly, section 2, the following geological section was obtained : 


Ft. In. 
1. White limestone (not measured). 
2. Not exposed.....c.cso- secosceee ee aeeeees aseseeees coos nennen sec cs sun cesses ee soe eeeses „25 0 
8. Sandstone......... "aaannannn aunnan covescene coves concus sen nannnn socees veces snssonsen sneees 12 0 
4, Shale ...... coccccce cosces cossesees encescece sosecsens cesses sovces soccecces sonne sossccess ons 7 0 
5. Coal (Cumberland Beam)... u esecceces cocces cosces nonnnnnen nennen sense sovees „ 110 
6. Clay, “ en ssnsen nansen onsnnn nun sun seesee snannn sannnannn ove nannan ves „1 8 
7. Coal, “ 66 senevecee seanusne sescceece sans sassnanen annnsnnne sanancnee 30 
8. Clay, sandstone, and shale ......... 2.2.0. 000n00 cosces covcceces cesses cosece snannn on 9 0 
9. Impure limestone ...... .rccccoesecccsses soncccees auunnn sessceece sannnnnen cosces oneees 1 0 
10. Shale ......... cscccccce covece sunnannne seccscses cocces sannnn socsesens seescesce saseecces snnecn 8 0 
11. Sandstone... ......... secccsces covens sssvcsces snnnnnen conves secess senses cosces senses sunnce 18 0 
12. Red shale .......00 ernennen cesces cvcsscess sunune snunnanne nuanns sonnnunne nanans sanssanse nen 6 0 
18. White limestone. ......0. secccoccscecsce sonunnsen aunane sonnnonne secon cesses nennen auscnn 2 0 


Bed of Indian Run. (Map XIII., No. 21.) 


Mr. Frank Halliday, in the same section, has mined the same seam of 
coal quite extensively. The coal must be found in all the hills in its 
proper geological horizon. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Bethel. It borders Ludlow, in Washington 
county, on the south. It is drained by Clear Creek and other tributaries 
of the Little Muskingum. 

The Cumberland seam of coal is found i in this township, but so far as 
could be ascertained it is in limited development. Very little coal has 
been mined in the township. The village of Graysville is supplied from 
Indian Fork, in Bethel township. 

On the land of J. Knowlton, section 24, we find the following geologi- 
cal section : 


Ft. In. 
1. Buff limestone ...........cccececscece vesccces coves cocccecce socsceces cossecccs sananarne 8 0 
2. Shale ........02. ccccccsee cossce cecsesn covcccse coccecces cecece coseccccs coccee ccscee cesses ces „15 0 
3. Sandstone.... .. corcccce soccccces zonnnunen veces socces covccs snscscces cases snnnan socsceces 8 0 
4. Shale ...... 11.0.0 sonneunen nonunn coccce cecees nannen socece cesces coseecees ansene seevee sccees 4 0 
B. Coal .......2. cesses ceccee cocsccees sonnnunen scesee succes cece ceases essen: eoesen seccesse: ove » 10 
6. Clay ...... nennen cecces covsecces cosescnce senses coccee cv cece cocces secees soeces coeves nennen see . 2 6 
7. COG] ....0. sss ces nennen non covescces seveneees coseccees coveesees soscceces sonne sescceees sonen „10 


Bed of run. (Map XIII., No. 20.) 
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Traces of two higher seams of coal were seen, but the seams are no- 
where opened. They are probably thin. Limestones are found in the 
hills, which tend to fertilize the soil. 


BENTON TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the southern border of the county. It 
is east of Washington and west of Jackson townships. The Little Mus- 
kingum River flows through it. 

No very interesting geological facts were obtained here, the only coal 
seam mined, so far as could be learned, being one of the higherones. The 
upper part of the seam is often quite slaty. On the land of Eli Eddy, 
section 11, the seam is mined, and found to be three feet thick. This 
seam is believed to be the same as that found on the lands of Wm. Raper 
and George Shy, section 34, Jackson township. 

About thirty feet below the coal in Jackson township is found nodular 
iron ore. It is worth looking for in the same geological horizon in Ben- 
ton, for it may be found to exist in a regular seam of much value. 

In section 18 a seam of coal is reported to be four feet thick—three feet 
of it slaty—overlain by thirty feet of sandstone. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Washington, and is wholly upon the waters 
of the Little Muskingum. There is much limestone in many of the 
hills, and the soil is generally good. 

Coal is seen at several points. At Basil Dye’s, section 21, the seam is 
unusually thick for this region. A geological section at this place re- 
vealed the following: 


Ft. In. 
1. Shale ......... ccscscees ceccccece coscecses sorsnceee coveee voseeeees cosece sernnanen seccee anne 6 0 
2. Hard, brittle limestome.............scecececcences concceecs cocses coscecces coccce cocecs 0 10 
3. Laminated crumbling limestone. .............. ssscsscescsccescoccse cocsceeveees - 6 0 
4. Not seen ...... csessoono scccccses nunsnnann coscee sovcecces sescen cocece vesecs sosene soecseces - 80 
5. Fine-grained greenish sandstone...........0scssce sscsecess oneonannasnnnensan vos - 5 0 
6. Laminated blue limestone.. ......... ..cccscns covcccsce evcesecee coccsesceces coeess one 2 0 
7. Hard blue Limestone.............1. cesses ccsces cocsee ccccee sscccscescsscccsesescessece Oo O 
8. Not CExpOsed............cssessscss con coccee secten see ccsces censee soeees tee seesee ernennen ens 80 0 
9. Shale... .....c.2. csc cscceeceeces cecees cocsce cee soesescrsccscesevessetcseescncceccseseccsscee 8 O 
10. Coal.. .......csccecceces csc ces consceceeese sce nennen one cus sencescsccssceccssccesscessecsessese Ll 6 
11. Clay shale ......... cc ccc cee cce css cee cesses nansne ces ccc ann onsnsnorsosusnnnsnonnenn nennen OO 4 
12. Coal ......... 00000 seca con sec cee nun ces cenececeeeescescsecsscesee cesses sccccene oD 1 


(Map XIIL., No.8.) 
This seam of coal is thought to be the Cumberland seam, and is 9 
grouped on the map. There are so many changes of dip and undula- 
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ions of the strata through all this region, that it is very difficult to 
zrmake out the equivalents. 
At Alexander’s Mill, section 3, in this township, another section was 
@-aken, showing the coal and associated strata, as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Samdstone........ cece ccescsccnscs coc sceececcs ceases cones soceee soeees sesces sences sesees „25 0 
2. Shale ......... .c0ce ccececses see coscscces sevescsee nennen setece ceceee senses cocces cocecccee cee 46 0 
3. Samdstone.............scse sasenanen sanunnunn coccesses nenn ceases soesceece specee seccee ens „20 0 
4. Clay shale 20.0... snnoeoon soonennnunnunen onnnnnen sunnnnons cssee seeseeere seseee cesses see 50 0 
5. Coal, somewhat slaty ......... ccccsseos cessees Ionsensenen sessecees coneeeecs sessesees „1 8 
6. Clay shale, with coal plants ......... 1.2.00. sccsssses sovces ssscences cseesces « „10 
7. Coal 0... seccsseee sensor oe becceee cececeees coceee seeees seces seneee scenes sesees sansan sanıne 0 6 
8.  Slate..........00. ssscee cvccee anennaunn annnnn nennen cossse snnonn ces sseees senses soneseess ceases - 0 2 
9. Coal ..easessn zueonnnen aenunnunn sanennsen nnnnnsnnnne onnssunen sonne sonnnnuns arsnancen sansenee 0 8 
10. Clay and clay shale, with nodules of siderite OTe .............0.ccesee ences 9 0 
11. Limestone, nodular......... zuosu.... coccecses cosceccce aanunanen sesececer nansanuen sus ~ 10 
12. Shaly limestone ... ... ... 000.0 000 000000 cescceces nanenn nnnnan see cee san see one ene ces . 3 0 
13. Limestone 2.......... oe one cece ccc ces coe cesses cencecccecesececsscsssesessssecssoresssece OF O 
14. Clay shale to bed of creek ........uu.uusssnonensenssnonnnnnsonsnnnnnssnsenssnsenen 3 O 


(Map XIII., No. 7.) 


Another seam of coal is reported as having been found eleven feet be- 
low the bed of the creek, or about thirty feet below the other seam. We 
had no opportunity to see it. The seam given in the section is opened 
and wrought in section 35, in the same township. It is also mined in 
Center township. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies upon the Ohio River. The dividing ridge between 
the Ohio and Little Muskingum waters extends through the western and 
north-western portions of the township. There is a long stretch of rich 
alluvial land bordering the Ohio River. This must compensate for a 
comparative dearth of valuable minerals. The township is not, how- 
ever, destitute of coal, but the quality is not the best; and there is also 
promise of iron ore. 

On the land of Wm. Raper, section 34, the following section was taken :. 


Ft. In. 
1. Laminated samdstone.............. cc 00s scccevcsecesssssseceecssssserssssesscrsccecee LZ O 
2. Sandy shale ... .......02 cssccssse cesces see cceces sonnnnnen cocses cossen seeese sonsnsrn ensues 8 0 
3. Coal, upper three feet slaty .........0. sssccecsssscees oonnnnaon ascees secees consen cvs 4 0 
4. Underclay, sandstone, and sandy shales ......... orr-uuuen cossecee sossseseeee 30 0 
5. Red shale, with ore near the top .............0cccccseces vee ccecseceeasecsencnces OD QO 
6. Heavy sand rock...... ..cccccsescescecscces coccescccece snnnenansnen cusses ene ene cce cee cee 25 0 
7. Shale, with traces Of coal .........0. see cesses sss ccsccetecccscccases cosscssecssssee 10 0 
8. Buff sandy limestone ..............000 scseers boeeceee sasnan nennen ceases sonne cesses coe 0 10: 


37 
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. Kt 
9. Laminated sand rock ........... occccccs sscoce sscsecces coevecces sececs concecucs ose ass 50 
10. Shale ..............ccoces cee coscoccecnsces sce neces see cee sun nun nun nun cee cos mann mann nennen 


14. Shale, and not s€en............000 ssscscces coscee sonces aennannen covces soseecess eneeee 
15. Sandstone ...........c0ss cosccoces snnunanne sorscsces sonsseoce annannnnn cosees cecces coves . 
16. Buff limestone ......... + eneanae covcevees sansannen cerevever coveseves seesee seveee caves 
17. Shale ....... 20200 cee ccc cns con ces sun ann nn onn cos ann ann nun nennen sun eone 
18. Limestone layers, white and Duff.............0. cescecces sonone nun ann soe coe ses - 
19. Hard, greenish, fine-grained sandstone ...... ... 2. «0.0 cee cee 000000 cos on00 
20. Interval to Ohio River ......... 200000000 000000 sesescees cocves oreses coves cosece eee - 
(Map XIII., No. 23.) 


Zorro Boao- & 
ooooooo 9900060} 


The last three items of the above section are not included in the map. 
The limestone in No. 18 of the section is sometimes burned into lime. 

The same seam of coal seen on Mr. Raper’s land is mined by Mr. George 
Shy, who lives also in section 34. The seam measures three feet, the 
upper part showing the usual slaty character. Iron ore is found thirty 
feet below the coal. It is not yet known to constitute a regular layer. 
Mr. Shy has dug a ton or more of it. A sample of the ore was analyzed 
by Prof. Wormley, and found to contain only 12.13 per cent. of metallic 
iron. 

CENTER TOWNSHIP. 


This township is central in the county, and in it is Woodsfield, the 
county seat. Sunfish Creek flows through it on the northern part, and 
branches of the Little Muskingum drain the southern portion. 

The seams of coal in this township are, so far as seen, thin, although 
they are mined for the home supply. Some very superior iron ore i 
found in the red clay shales west of Woodsfield. 

The following geological section is a grouping of the more important 
strata seen in passing from Woodsfield north, down into the valley of 
Sunfish Creek: 


Ft. In 
1. Red elay shale, with nodules of iron Or& ......... cescesees nennen annnen cveees . 9 0 
>. Red shale, with a little ore........... ccscsscss costes coccee cesses coces cossecece sees 26 0 
°3. Limestone ........ ccc ccccec cee cee cssccececceceen sos coesecceccescescscccsccccscesecssseeee LO 
4. Red shale, with nodules of ore at bottom .........ccccc cee cssscececseessseeene 27 0 
5. Not Exposed .........cc.ccssee coe nensnn nenn nnsnnnnnnnon sannnnenn sesees snnanannn senses . 51 0 
6. Coal, reported ........ccsscecessssces nonene snnnnn cossevees nncear cesses soseeeees vosees ous . 0 6 
7. Not SCOM.u.. ccc coceee cesses coccneces eestor sonsesees sannen sansen san cence cos seceas eecees . 23 0 
8. Coal (stripped west of Woodsfield) ........... sssseses cessseees snnonanen samen . 1 6 
9. Chiefly shales, with some nodular ore (west of Woodsfield)......... . 10 0 
10. Blossom of coal. 
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Ft. In. 
11. Not een ...... secnenner nannne sannennen coeves annenn senses onsannnnn nanaenun nnunen sonnonsen 91 0 
12. Samdstome........0.. sous snaonnune sannsnnne sunnen sonsnanne sannanns \anonansen sunsen snannn 5 0 
13. Shale ......... cssccccee cosces cocecsace coves nannauunn annnne eocseccas socces onsunnnne coveeses 4 0 
14. Coal (Cumberland BAIN )..... sscceces sone cose cosce socssceee snansn sanscn snsnanenn 1 8 
15. Clay, “ COA] plants .........00 cessscee cocscene ances sanenn „ 2 8 
16. Coal, “ ME nansnnnenn nassen snnnen sunnan coe san ann aes nen coe ens snsnssoess „0 2 
17. Clay, “ St sacecees sense ceseceees soneee coe onsnan snanannnn aennssnn nen 05 
18. Coal, “ MU sesecses snannnsnanen sansan cosces secece nassen nassen nenn ses 0 10 


19. Underclay. 
(Map XIII., No. 6.) 


The measurements of the lower coal were made at the bank of Stephen 
Evans, where the coal is mined by a drift-way. This is a good locality 
for finely preserved coal plants. There is by the road-side, as we de- 
scend from the high ground into the valley, a heavy sandrock, twenty 
feet thick (not given in the foregoing section), the place of which is 
twenty or twenty-five feet above the blossom of coal marked No. 8 in 
the section. The thin coal, No. 6, may be directly under the sandstone, 
although not seen at this point. 

On the land of Robert Pope the same seam of coal as that mined by 
Mr. Evans is seen, with the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In. 
le Coal .....000 sesseceee snonennun senses snnnne seesesses ans cenesceue senses snnnnnnce anansn sennanen 1 8 
2. Clay 0.2. secccecscece ceccceee secccs coeees susnannan ananan cosees conten coseecees soeesece nennen „0 4 
3. Col 0. esses cee cee snccesnscees sscees annnnnnnn snununnen anansnnen soseneces sessecses sesensens 0 2 
4. Clay esesosasen snnannnes sonannnen sannnnnen san sonnnnnen snnannens sannonansnee sonsnenne senanzene 06 
5. Coal ...... sennonene socece sonson sunenn sosces soceescecses snsnannen sennnnnen onnnen cesses ananenen 02 
6. Clay .........00 csccscees cosccsccsscess cesses sescescnscesceces seen eee cesececes nennennn ceases 04 
Te Call ........00 oecccece snnnunnnn sunnnnnnn consesee sannannen snsannnen aennannne ceseeesce seeece 0 9 


The geological section, including this coal, is seen on Map XIII., No. 4. 
In the bed of Sunfish, a little above the water, we find on the land of 
Henry Windland a fine stratum of cement limestone. It is about sev- 
enty-five feet below the Evans seam of coal. The geologicäl section at 
this point is as follows: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal (Evans seam)—not measured. 
2. Not exposed........... sssscssee soccesces sossocecs svscecces sonsnnsen snsceceee nanen nennen 61 0 
3. Limestone ......... 000000 cesses sss ceecscces conten sonne cos ceeece cesses spaces eee ccs cecees - 4 0 
4. Magnesian, or cement, limestone ......... scssscsse cccsccess sannsnuan coscseces ces 1 0 
b. Shale ........ .csccccscces cosccsces ces cscess cosees ann cee see cue cseees cosees ove cee cesses cee coses 6 0 
6. Limestone ........... aon eceee ann nn snenensun sauna cee ses escanees nennen senses ceecee sesees „10 
7. Clay shale ...........cesccssscesecccees costes ccsses nannanunn seccee seen senece sees nanen 2 0 
8. Cement, or magnesian, limestone....... sunsosaee secccecse cecccecee cocces nenenn ~ 56 0 
9. Limestone .........0. ceccecsee aonnennon ces sen nennen soe cee san sesee ses cee cee un cee eesevece 4 0 


(Map XIII., No. 5.) 
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A sample of the lower cement limestone taken from near Henry Win= _ 
land’s Mill was analyzed by Professor Wormley, with the following r— 
sult: 


Silicious matter.............ccsce csccccces annnaenn sevsecces sunnnenan coeses annannene sescccees 20.90 
Alumina and se-quioxide Of iron ............00- ccssscecs covescess concececs sscocese - 6.10 
Lime, Carbonate ...... secs. seccecees nennnn coccevece creseces: cocsceces sesces coscs sunnnn - 44.00 
Magnesia, carbonate .............002 scssccess cossccses cesses conve eoscensce zusonensn onenen 29.02 

Total ...... secccecos cccscscs cescscecs aonannune voccee soeses soseesece cosseces: secece conces 100.02 


This limestene has a handsome appearance, and with proper tresi- 
ment should make a good cement lime. 

The iron ore found in the red shales west of the town is very pure 
and excellent, as will be reen from the following analysis by Professor 
Wormley: 


Specific gravity......... suascr ses cccscsess sannun sannnn nannnn annnen conses eoeces snnnnı anannenee 2.900 
Water ...ieeesnsnneonnenunen snccee cosas cnscus cessssees susses nennen seussones cesses secese nenne 2.00 
Silicious matter............ eeeeneees nessan coeseees soseseses cnrees u aeeees snenen sesanner - 13.2 
Iron, sesquioxide ...... .. cecescece -consssse aoonnnnee neces sonnnunne cocver nunane seeeseece . MU 
ALUMINA ......... soosososs sanonanen ononan cesses sunnnnnen onnonanne surusnnne sununn sannannon ons „49 
Manganese ......... suouocons anunsnnne sorsceses sonnanneı sannnnnne sunsnnnnı sennannne sessannas - 0.40 
Lime, Carbonate ......... .ssece ces scscccecs senonnunn sovsccecs sos seceee soseseees erseceess .. 19 
Magnesia, Carbonate ...... ssesoonan sesscsses sonananer cesses senses sonne nunune sonne nanere 0.30 

Total ......... ccccsece cccscscsscoscececees nunnannen cosssnece sansanenn soesesens ansnneone 99.34 
Metallic iron ...... 02. 200000 cee sce cee cesses cee non unse ann ern nn son son son nnnnen san snenen nee DD 
Phosphoric acid ...... .....0 ss0000 snanon senses sonnnn sonnnnnne snnnnanan ssseeeens anannn ensues trace. 


This is scarcely a hydrated sesquioxide or limonite, the percentage of 
water being only2. The iron made from this ore would be admirablv 
adapted to the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 

At Stead’s Mill, section 27, the following geological section was taken: 


Fi. In 
1. Crumbling limestone, somewhat magnesian. ........... 0.00 scssscses ceceee 2 0 
2. Interval not exposed ......... ..escsece ssceee cocces conscecee cesses soseesees sennanaen 148 0 
3. Samdstone....... .....ccecccccce see ccesce covecs scence cocees cacees ceases sun nen tes sannnnens „10 0 
4. Shale ........... ccccccce cosccvece cvs concen ssssce coscecese cosceeese ansanense seeeee sonsecees . 9 0 
5. Sandstone ......... cescecece cosececee sencences anunnnenn coeces sossesees seseenees seseeeees an 1 0 
6. Coal wi... esac cee cccccccce sveces con cecses cos csescecee sseeeceas specevers see seesse sescesecs 0 2 
7. Black bituminous slate ...... 220000 seronnunn snennunnn es ken sonen csccevece sesescess . 390 
8. Coal 2... ..cccccccece sossvcees cosccceee seeceses cecees sossaeces steese cesees succes ceeces nennen 0 2 
9. Shale.. sans : - 06 
10. Goal ......... ennaennen covece cocsee sececenes sennnnnen nnnnnn cseees sannnnane sesees ceeseonse onen 1 0 
1l. Clay .eensesncnsssnnsnnusnnssnsensumenssenansnnnnnnnennnnsnnsssumeesnersnnnnsnnnn secaceeees . 3 0 
2. Coal ..........ccce ceecen coscecees conten sosees costes seceee ceanes anne snnnan nn cones nannen nen 0 6 


(Map XIII., No. 9.) 
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In passing down Standing Stone Branch of Sunfish Creek from Woods- 
field we find traces of two or three seams of coal. The upper one has 
supplied a little coal from stripping. This is ninety feet below the level 
of the street in front of the Star House. Below this are traces of a 80- 
called pottery seam, the underclay of which is used for making ware. 
This pottery seam must be one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
forty feet above the cement limestone. The place of the Evans coal is 
about seventy-five or eighty feet above the same limestone. There is on 
Standing Stone a heavy sandrock, forty feet thick, seen near the old pot- 
tery works. It is a firm and durable stone, but hard to work. Under- 
neath it are clays and shales, and a trace of a coal seam. 

On the land of A. Chrisner, section 14, on Standing Stone, three miles 
east of Woodsfield, a geological section was taken, which is seen on Map 
XIII., No. 12. Here both the cement limestone and the Evans coal are 
seen. / 

From Chrisner’s the descent of the water of Standing Stone and Sun- 
fish to section 25, in Adams township, a distance of four and a half miles 
in a straight line, is by aneroid barometer one hundred and seventeen 
feet. The cement limestone, which is in the bed of Standing Stone at 
Chrisner’s, is in section 25, Adams, thirty feet above the bed of Sunfish. 
This gives a dip of eighty-seven feet, or about nineteen feet per mile. 
Below the cement limestone comes in a heavy sandrock. 


ADAMS TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Center, and directly upon Sunfish Creek, 
which passes through the middle of it from west to east. The geology of 
the township is simple, for the cement limestone of Center township, 
with the seam of coal about eighty feet above it, is easily traced all the 
way down the creek through the township. In some places it is thirty 
feet above the stream, while at Cameron it dips below it. In one place 
a well-defined arch is made by the limestone group. 

A geological section was taken on the land of Jacob Weekly, section 25, 
which is given in Map XIII., No. 13. 

Here we have one of the very best developments of coal seen in the 
county. There are four feet three inches of coal, exclusive of two thin 
clay partings, one two and a half inches, and the other one inch thick. 
Over the coal is a foot of slate, and over the slate sandstone. If there 
were a railroad up the valley of Sunfish to Woodsfield, this would be the 
source of supply for the region west. 

In the neighborhood of Cameron, and partly on the land of John 
Boughner, in section 13, a geological section was taken, which is given 
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on Map XIII., No. 14. In this section are three seams of coal above the 
cement limestone—one the Jacob Weekly seam, about eighty feet above, 
another only seen in its blossom or stain, ninety-six feet higher, and a 
third, reported to be three feet thick, sixty-four feet above the second. 
The lower seam is mined successfully for the supply of several neighbor- 
ing villages and mills. The upper seam is probably thick enough tobe 
worked. 

At Cameron the cement limestone dips below Sunfish Creek, and does 
not I think, reappear at any point down the stream. 

On the lands of Mr. Moberly and Leonard Twinem the same sghales 
found north of Woodsfield are seen, with similar promise of iron ore. 
The nodules appear to be of larger average size. The ore is excellent. 


SUNBURY TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated on the northern border of the county. It 
lies upon the high ridge dividing the waters of Captina Creek, in Bel- 
mont county, on the north, and those of Sunfish Creek on the south. 
The principal drainage, however, is toward the latter stream. While 
there is much smooth and comparatively level land along the summit of 
the broad ridge, the southern slope is somewhat roughened by the tribu- 
taries to Sunfish, which in many places have scored for themselves deep 
and rocky channels. In the geology of the township little of economic 
importance and value could be found. The chief seams of coal of Bel- 
mont county are far beneath the surface. In Wayne township, Belmont 
county, which lies directly north of Sunbury, the upper Barnesville, or 
Cumberland, seam is near the bed of Captina Creek. If the Evans coal, 
on Sunfish, north of Woodsfield, is the same seam, it is evident that it 
must be far below the general surface in Sunbury. In Washington town- 
ship, Belmont, in section 27, on Crab-Apple Fork, are three seams of coal, 
which come in above the one last mentioned. They are respectively 
about ninety, one ]:undred and thirty, and one hundred and seventy-five 
feet above the upper Barnesville seam, the seams being three feet seven 
inches, two feet, and five feet (reported) thick. These are also below the 
surface of the Sunbury Ridge. 

Near Beallsville is a thin seam of coal, perhaps one hundred and twenty 
feet below the level of the village, which is sometimes stripped for local . 
use. As we descend a valley to the south we find, about one hundred and 
twenty feet below this coal, under a heavy sandrock, a streak of black 
bituminous shale, which doubtless represents a coal horizon, although at 
this point no coal was found. About forty feet lower was an apparent 
stain of coal. It is possible that these traces may be the impoverished 
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representatives of the two upper seams referred to on Crab-Apple Fork, in 
Washington. It may be that at other points in Sunbury they may be 
found of some value. | 

At another place two blossoms of coal were seen on Piney Creek, one. 
low in the valley, and the other one hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and thirty feet higher.. It was impossible to determine their exact 
stratigraphical position in the general series. The inquiries made by 
Hon. Mr. Amos and myself in this township were not rewarded by any 
definite information respecting any coal seam of value. It is, however, 
not improbable that somewhere these high seams—generally thin and 
unimportant—may be found sufficiently thick for werking and adequate 
to all local demands. 


SALEM TOWNSHIP. 


This township lies east of Adams, and has the Ohio River for its east- 
ern border. Sunfish Creek passes through the township from west to 
east, emptying into the Ohio at the village of Clarington. Possum Creek, 
which empties into the Ohio two or three miles below Clarington, drains 
the southern part of the township. 

In descending Sunfish Creek the cement limestone, which is about 
sighty feet below the Woodsfield seam of coal, dips below the stream in 
the neighborhood of Cameron, in the western part of Adams township. 
From Windland’s Mill, in Center township, to Cameron, this limestone 
has been found to dip to the eastward nearly with the fall of the creek. 
But in Salem township, the fall of the creek, as it approaches the Ohio 
River, is probably less, and thus the cement stratum would have its place 
somewhat below the bed of the creek at Clarington. The Woodsfield 
»al should be about eighty feet above. We find a seam of coal at several 
points in the lower part of the Sunfish valley, which is the continuation 
X this seam. It is seen most distinctly at the bank of Jacob Mehl, a 
fourth of a mile up Negro Run, a branch of Sunfish, about a mile from 
Clarington. Here the seam shows the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In. 
1. Coal ......20...0sce sonannuun cosceecnsces nannnnenn nsseee ses cneses one aussen nee one nee cee ce cee ~ 1 6 
2. Clay. 01 
3. Coal ...... ..ccecese snsccnsee sannen annnensnnnnn nun ann sescsccns sosessansceseesesces sopesecencs - 06 
4. Olay.eneosossosensnsennssnunsnnnsnnnnen sannsene cosssenee sponse sonsanne seeeesece seccceses one 0 3 
5. Coal ........... sss ccecee sunsnnenn sun onunnnnne cossscnee sencceces senescece coseesces soeese sesees 0 4 
6. Underclay ........ suosousen sernenunn svecee sescscces susansnne ensccccee cossesces sonsee cosees 2 4 


At Clarington the same seam is mined by Jonathan Jones, where we 
find the upper bench of coal one foot six inches, separated by an inch 
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parting from a lower bench of four inches. The lowest bench found at 
Mr. Mehl’s bank was not noticed here. The Jones seam of coal at Clar- 
ington is about twenty-five feet above the top of the shaft sunk to reach 
the Wheeling seam of coal. The shaft is now filled with water, and I 
could learn little of the strata through which it passed. In the debris 
around the shaft I saw fragments of cement limestone. It was re 
ported that this cement limestone came from about fifty feet below the 
top of tl.v shaft, or about seventy-five feet below the coal. This is about 
the p!:ce of the cement stone, with reference to the Woodsfield seam of 
coal. Is the Woodsfield, or the Jacob Weekly (of Adams township), seam 
of coal the same as the upper Bellair and upper Barnesville seam? | 
have so given it in the grouping on the map, not as a settled fact, but as 
the more probable determination. It is very difficult to carry the exact 
place of a seam of coal through long ridges and highlands, such as hem 
in the Sunfish valley on the north and west. The dip is unknown both 
in rate and direction, and the seams of coal are often subject to very 
great changes in thickness and quality. 

If the Clarington coal seam, twenty-five feet above the shaft, is the 
upper Barnesville seam, then the shaft, eighty feet deep, is deep enough 
to reach the Wheeling seam; at least. the seam could not be far below, 
for the greatest interval I have found between the two seams is one hun- 
dred and five feet. The shaft should certainly have been sunk a few feet 
lower before abandonment, ora trial boring should have been made. Ifthe 
seam above the shaft is not the upper Barnesville, or upper Bellair, seam, 
it must be the one found in Belmont county some ninety feet higher— 
the first seam below the tunnel at Barnesville—and in that case the shaft, 
or boring, must be sunk ninety feet deeper to reach the Wheeling seam. 
But the shaft is deep enough to have passed through the upper Barnes 
ville seam, but nothing was seen of this, so far as I could hear. The 
probability is, I think, in favor of regarding the coal above the shaft as 
the upper Barnesville seam, which is the Cumberland seam of Guernsey, 
Noble, and Washington counties. Ifa few feet had been bored below the 
bottom of the shaft without finding the Wheeling seam, we might have 
serious doubts in regard to finding it at all. At Somerton, in Belmont 
county, its horizon was passed through in boring, and no coal was found. 
In several counties between Meigs and Belmont it is subject to great 
changes, and it often disappears altogether. There are certain areas 
where it is continuous and uniform, where a shaft might be sunk te it, 
with a strong antecedent probability of finding the seam in good develop- 
ment; but asa rulc.it is not safe to sink a shaft to find this or any other 
seam of coal in Ohio, without first making a trial boring. 
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Besides the seam supposed to be the upper Barnesville, or Cumberland 
seam, mined by Mr. Jones, near Clarington, and by Mr. Mehl, on Negro 
Run, there are in Salem two well-defined seams higher in the hills—one 
about one hundred feet above Mehl’s seam, and the other about seventy 
feet higher. Both of these have been opened, but are little worked. 

In passing up Negro Run we find on the land of Abraham Long, seo- 
tion 2, both of these seams. The geological section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

1. Coal ......2.. ..cece cesses nennen caceee see cee cceees con teeeee cesses cocses ces son cesses es soe eeees 2 0 
2. Shales, with a little sandstone ......... ..cccsces concscens secsee sananene os Leeeesece 70 0 
B. Coal n....00 scoses cosscscee cosccsces secccsces sesescecs snanannen cossecees onnnenne sanaancnsee 2 10 
4. Slate parting ...... ......... soanen sonnon sannennen onnunn nannnnnen sonununnn snnnnn sevens onen 0 2 
B. Coal ...... cesccscescscevces sun soccee concen cesses sneses cesses sonsnnnan senses sanunnaur sannan see 0 8 
6. Not seen, probably clay............... ececeeee eceves coccesess eosces nennen anne sense 0 3 
7. Hard blue slate ........... cccsscscs soscesccscnscccces socces occas socces soeces cossesceess 0 6 
8. Blue, sandy, bituminous limestone..........: 6. .ceees oroene ce cece sunnensen ees 0 8 
9. Blue slate ...... 1.20. cessssece sanunnununen cossneces coeses one seeseeses nanansone seeses snenee 2 0 
10. Limestone, weathering buff ......... .......00 csssescee cocees consccees vosees nennen . 2 0 


(Map XIII., No. 19.) 


SWITZERLAND TOWNSHIP. 


This is the north-eastern township of the county. The land is gener- 
ally high, and, from the ridge running east and west through the center 
of the township, streams flow to the north into Captina Creek, to the 
east into the Ohio, and to the south into Sunfish. The soil is largely 
formed of disintegrated shales and sandstones, and is naturally less rich 
than the more limestone soils, but the German and Swiss farmers have 
done wonders in its cultivation, and there is no better farming in the 
State. Almost every farm has its small vineyard, and other fruits are 
successfully cultivated. There is an air of neatness and thrift quite in 
contrast with the slovenly character of much of our native American 
farming in Southern Ohio. 

On the land of Jacob Davis, in section 3 of range 4, is seen in the bed 
of a stream a seam of coal, reported to be four feet thick, which is the 
same seam as the upper one on the land of Abraham Long, in section 2, 
Salem township. The coal is somewhat slaty. It is given in Map 
XIIL., No. 22. Above this seam of coal no other coal was seen in climb- 
ing three hundred and sixty-eight feet to the top of a high knob on the 
farm of Charles Dota, about two miles to the north or north-east of Mr. 
Davis’s, in section 3. On the summit of the knob are several feet of 
crumbling limestone. Below the limestone are red and yellow shales, 
below which is a heavy sandrock, nearly fifty feet thick. (See Map XIII, 
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No. 18.) The highest part of the ridge cannot be less than five hundred 
and fifty feet above the Ohio River, and it may be six hundred feet. 

On the land of Ezekiel Mills is a layer of limestone. It is probably not 
less than one hundred and fifty feet below the limestone on Mr. Dota’s 
hill. Nothing more of geological interest could be found among these 
high hills. Ä 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


This is an irregularly shaped township, lying west of Ohio township. 
It is drained chiefly by the Little Muskingum River and its branches, 
excepting the eastern part, in which are the heads of Possum Creek. A 
section was taken on the land of Harvey Huffman, disclosing three 
seams of coal. The section is as follows: 


Ft. In. 

I. Blossom of coal. 

2. Not exposed...........cccccccccscceee sscnse cesses secseccvsccees sescescascecacess sonsseeee soe 72 0 
3. Sand rock........sccesccoccccee coves nunnen cesses nennen nennen anannanen esccce sonnnunnn sesees 23 0 
4. Shale .........05 sceccs csccccses coccee sovces ceccee cee secces coenesees sunsnnnsn conees sanaan roe - 3 0 
5. Blossom of coal. 

6. Not exposed .........c0sccccsscecscececeses | ensnnnnsnnnsnansnunnnnnensnsssnunsuensuunen sos sees 65 0 
7. Slaty coal, with shale roof ......... cccsscces csccesccecce secsce caves snanunene socees - O 6 
8. Slate parting .......0. cesses cscececscses nannen sannan sunnen cesses sosees covees les eeeeee ees „ol 
9. Coal .........00cccces socsccces cecces cesses snannunen soenee nannne snnannene sunenn teeace senses ane 09 
10. Parting ...... .cccccece scree ccecsscccses cocces concns nnnnen annnan onannn coseeeees senses annnne 01 
11. Coal ........005 sonnnenen sonnen anunnunen covnce sonson cas aonanunn: sensccnee nennen nanenn sonne sen 010 
12. Parting, thin. 
13. Coal ........ ccscce voccee scceon occas nnnnen sosces seeeee sunonunnn coeeee seeseeees veneer ences ses 0 8 


The middle scam of the above section, or No. 5, is worked near New- 
castle, where it is two feet thick. It is said to be of excellent quality. 
No other seams were seen in this township. 


OHIO TOWNSHIP. 


This township is situated upon the Ohio River. From the curves of 
the river it has a long stretch of river border, and, consequently, a large 
area of rich alluvial valley land. The hills back from the river are very 
high. The north-western portion of the township is drained by Possum 
Creek, which flows in a general north-eastern direction, and empties inte 
the Ohio in Salem township. The population is similar to that of 
Switzerland township, and the cultivation of the soil receives very care 
ful attention. Near Sardis two seams of coal are found—the lower one 
about ninety feet above the Ohio River, and the other about one hundred 
and ninety feet higher. (See Map XIII., No. 10.) The lower was nd 
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measured. It is probably the equivalent of the Woodsfield seam. The 
upper seam presents the following subdivisions: 


Ft. In 
1. Shale cceson seocnnonn cocoes coscscese sonannann socees snnnen annnnnnan seater seseeses ceases seeses 3 0 
2. loa 0.0.2... cen cec cee soe onenaunne cos nnnnunnen cosseeees concen cesses cee ann ens nenne cos cee anne 0 6 
8. Clay 2 0 3 
4. Coal .......cc00 cescscece snnunnnne annnnnnon annann snnananen secseeces ananare © csscecece concesens 1 8 


The quality of the coal of the lower.bench is good. This seam is re- 
ported to be worked at another point, and found to be four feet thick. 
This measurement probably includes the clay parting. A seam of hard 
blue limestone, two feet thick, is seen about one hundred and forty feet 
below the upper coal. A very long section was taken at Baresville, ex- 
tending to the top of a very high hill, about two miles from the village, 
which disclosed four seams of coal. The lowest one, probably the Woods- 
field seam, is about forty-five feet above low water in the Ohio River. 
This is two feet thick. The next is one hundred and ninety-three feet 
higher, with nine inches of coal in the upper bench, separated from the 
lower bench of two feet by four inches of clay parting. About one hun- 
dred end forty-seven feet higher is the blossom of another seam of coal. 
Nearly three hundred feet higher, and on the summit of the hill, is an- 
other blossom of coal. This hill, by the barometer, is six hundred and 
Beventy-nine feet high from the low-water level of the Ohio River. 
About one hundred and thirty-five feet below the top of the hill are six 
feet of limestone, the lower two of which are cement limestone. Eight- 
een feet lower are two feet of sandy limestone. This section is seen on 
Map XIII., No. 11. It is for the most part a weary alternation of sand- 
stones and shales. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PICKAWAY COUNTY. 


This county lies wholly within the Scioto valley, and is bounded by 
Franklin county on the north, Fairfield and Hocking counties on the 
east, Ross county on the south, and Fayette and Madison on the west. 
The principal affluents of the Scioto within this county are on the east— 
Scipio Creek and Little Walnut Creek; and on the west, Darby Creek 
and Deer Creek. The last mentioned empties into the Scioto in’ Ross 
county. Deer and Derby creeks are streams of considerable size, which 
risa in the north-west, beyond the limits of the county, and flow through 


it to meet the Scioto. 
SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


The general surface of this county is comparatively level, and consti- 
tutes a part of the broad area of the smooth and unbroken country which 
stretches away to the north and west through a large number of coun- 
ties. The valley of the Scioto, which in southern Ross, and in Pike and 
Scioto counties, is gradually diminished in width as it approaches the 
Ohio River, becomes in Pickaway county wide enough to include nearly 
all the county. No high, rough hills border the river; but in the dis 
tance, especially on the east, we find a somewwat elevated horizon, as the 
lowlands gradually pass by beautiful undulations into the highlands, 
which divide the waters of the Scioto from those of the Hocking. It is 
among these gentle hills that we find the finest scenery of the county. 

The whole county is covered with Drift, and every where can we find, 
in gravel or bowlders, evidences of an agency which has brought for- 
eign materials and scattered them over the surface. The bowlders are 
composed of granites, diorites, quartzites, etc., which have come from 
regions north of the lakes. Occasionally a limestone bowlder is seed, 
and much of the Drift gravel is composed of the same material. The 
whole surface of the county presents the appearance of having been once 
the bed of a shallow sea, for the gravel and sand show ripple marks and 
other modifications, such as water only could produce. The bowlders 
were, as I think, dropped from floating ice. They are seen almost every 
where, but perhaps more along the eastern edge of the county, especially 
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in Salt Creek township, and may be traced in diminished numbers for a 
considerable distance down the Salt Creek valley. This Salt Creek pre- 
sents to the geologist some very interesting features. It rises in Salt 
Creek township, within the proper basin of the Scioto valley, but leaves 
the basin and curves to the eastward for many miles among the high 
hills of Hocking and Vinton counties, to come back into the narrowed 
valley of the Scioto in the south-east corner of Ross county. To make 
this distance it has been obliged to work out a deep channel for itself in 
the Waverly sandrock. In some places it flows in a narrow gorge, with 
scarcely room enough upon the banks beneath the cliffs for highways. 
Some of the wildest and most picturesque scenery in the State is to be 
found on the waters of Salt Creek. 

Beneath the surface in the lower valleys of the county we find blue 
and yellow Drift clays. In the blue clays are often found fragments of 
wood. I am indebted to G. W. Hurst, M.D., of Williamsport, for a fine 
specimen of coniferous wood taken from a well forty-four feet deep. The 
wood is in fine preservation. Iam also under obligations to Dr. Hurst, 
who takes no little interest in these matters, for a sample of fine yellow 
clay, which he thinks of promise as a material for paint. It is entirely 
free from grit, and was deposited as a sediment in very quiet waters. 

The soil of Pickaway county is of great fertility, and this is probably 
the richest county, agriculturally considered, in the Second Geological 
District. The alluvial lands along the Scioto River, Darby and Deer 
creeks are remarkably rich, while the terraced plains, with their lime- 
stone gravels, are scarcely less so. On the uplands the soil is also good. 
So far as I have seen, there is less waste land than in any county in the 
district. Indian corn is, perhaps, the staple crop, and in the summer we 
may ride for miles with scarcely a break in the continuity of the corn- 
fields. With such soil, with clear and beautiful streams, and with such 
a fine climate, the farmers of Pickaway have a “goodly heritage,” and 
may consider themselves well compensated for the want of the more im- 

Portant minerals. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 


The leading features of the geology of the county are simple, and 
easily understood. The Waverly sandstone, Huron shales, and Cornif- 
erous limestone are all found within the county. The Waverly ferma- 
tion, which underlies nearly the whole of Faiyfield county, has its line 
of western outcrop along the eastern border of Pickaway. Probably 
nearly all of Salt Creek township is within the range of the Waverly; 
and wherever along the eastern borders of Washington, Walnut, and 
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Madison townships, the eastern highlands project themselves westward 
in spurs, the Waverly will be found. The Waverly sandstone is seen in 
good development on the waters of Salt Creek, in Salt Creek township, 
in Hocking county. Should the proposed railroad to the coal fields in 
Vinton and Jackson counties pass down Salt Creek, through the Salt 
Creek townships of Pickaway and Hocking—a feasible route—valuable 
quarries of this stone might be opened. There would be little superficial 
drift to be removed. Directly west of the line of the Waverly is the 
great Ohio Black Slate of the former geologists, the Huron Shale of Dr. 
Newberry, which dips beneath the Waverly to the east. This slate ur 
derlies the larger part of the county, but is generally so buried by the 
Drift and other surface’ materials as to be seldom seen. It appears, how- 
ever, in the beds of Darby and Deer creeks. At Williamsport, in Deer 
Creek township, there is a good exhibition of it. Dr. Hurst, of Wil 
liamsport, has sent me a sample of the slate, prepared for use as a writ 
ing slate. If by some baking process it be rendered harder and tougher, 
and, consequently, more like the metamorphic slates of Vermont and 
Wales, this great deposit of slate might become of economic importance. 
There are many places in Ohio where it might be quarried at very alight 
cost. In the slate at Williamsport are sometimes found thin flakes d 
asphalt, or hardened bitumen, but not in sufficient quantity to be vale 
able. The same substance is found in the black slate elsewhere. At 
Willlamsport we find small quantities of iron pyrites, or bi-sulphide of 
iron, imbedded in the slate. It is of no value, except for the manufac 
ture of copperas, or sulphate of iron; and for this purpose, it does not 
exist in sufficient quantity. 

The Black Slate formation where measured in the Ohio River hills 
a little over three hundred feet thick. It extends from the Ohio River 
to Lake Erie, and is one of the most distinct and noticeable features of 
our Ohio geology. The black color of this slate is derived from the large 
amount of bitumen it contains. Prof. Wormley,Chemist of the Geological 
Survey, reports the volatile matter (bitumen chiefly) as 8.40 to 10.20 per 
cent. This is nearly one-fourth as much as we find in some bituminous 
coals. We have, therefore, in the three hundred and twenty feet d 
black slate, bituminous matter enough to furnish with the requisite bit 
men a seam of coal from sixty to eighty fect thick. The conditions 
under which this formation was deposited involved comparatively quiet 
water, charged with a constant supply of fine sediment, with which there 
was at all times commingled organic matter, which alone could have 
furnished the bitumen. The even distribution of the bitumen through 
out the entire mass of the sediments would imply that the water abound: 
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ed with the minuter forms of vegetable or animal life. Thus far, search 
for these forms has been unrewarded. After a failure by myself, I placed 
samples of the slate in the hands of Prof. Wormley, whose skill in mi- 
croscopic researches is well known, and whose instruments are of the 
most perfect kind. Thus far his search for distinct organisms has been 
unsuccessful. It is reasonable to suppose that the organisms contained 
no silica or lime, and that in their decomposition and bituminization all 
organic structure was destroyed. 

The black slate is an evident source of rock oil, or petroleum. It af- 
fords oil readily by artificial distillation, but we find abundant evidence 
that it is distilled naturally. At numerous points we find springs of oil 
at the top of the slate. Generally they are in the lowest layers of the 
overlying Waverly sandstone, as if the ascending oil (for oil, being 
lighter than water, is upward in its tendency) had been intercepted by 
the sandstone, and had flowed out between its more open layers. Such 
oil springs abound in the western part of Scioto and eastern part of 
Adams counties. In the black slate are often found septaria, or large cal- 
careous concretions, which are generally hollow, and contain crystallized 
calcite, and often shining globules of asphaltum. Near Delaware, and 
farther north, they contain the remains of fishes of the most remarkable 
size and form. Oil is easily distilled from this black slate, but the yield 
is not large, and such distillation will be unprofitable while the earth 
yields petroleum so bountifully. The slate, when burnt and pulverized, 
is said to answer an excellent purpose for coating for roofs, when mixed 
with coal tar. Wells bored in the black slate often.strike fissures charged 
with combustible gas, and the gas may be economically used for lighting 
and warming dwellings and factories. It is so utilized at Painesville, 
and at other places on the Lake where wells have been bored into the 
black slate. 

Corniferous Limestone.—This important formation is found in the west- 
ern part of the county. It is the limestone so largely used at Columbus, 
where it is found on the west side of the Scioto River. The State House, 
the walls of the Penitentiary, etc., etc., were constructed of this stone. 
It contains interesting remains of fishes, shells, etc., already described in 
a previous volume of the Geological Report. In Pickaway county this 
limestone appears in the bed of Deer Creek, a few miles west of Wil- 
liamsport. From this point it should be found northward to Columbus, 
unless buried by Drift and valley deposits. Where the Cincinnati and 
Muskingum Valley Railroad passes over this formation, on the western 
edge of the county, the rock is probably covered by superficial materials; 
at least I have heard of no quarries of this stone along its line. It 
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appears in the north-western corner of Ross county. The Ohio Canal, in 
passing down the Scioto valley, follows the belt of the black alate, and is 
too far removed from the limestone on the west and the Waverly sand- 
stone on the east to be available as a means of transportation. 

The underlying rock strata in the county are too deeply buried to 
exert any fertilizing effect upon the surface soils. The soil derives its 
peculiar fertility from the calcareous nature of the Drift materials, and 
from the rich alluvial deposits which border the streams. Such soil is 
alone a noble endowment for the county. Coals and ores must in any 
locality be exhausted in time, but the soil of Pickaway, with proper till- 
age, will be a perpetual source of prosperity and wealth. | 
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This county is bounded on the north by Licking county, on the eastby 
‚ Perry and Hocking, south by Hocking, and west by Pickaway. 

It is noted for the general fertility of its soil rather than for any im- 
portant minerals. 


SURFACE FEATURES. 


The county is situated so as to include on the north a portion of the 
level country characteristic of the central part of the State, and on the 
south a portion of the hill region of south-eastern Ohio. The northern 
part of the county is smooth and beautiful, while farther south, along 
the Hocking and someof its tributaries, we find rugged hills and dizsy 
cliffs. Many of the valleys among these hills are broad and very attract 
ive, not only for their fertility, but as gems of landscape beauty. 

The northern townships, Walnut, Liberty, and Violet, are drained by 
Little Walnut Creek, which empties into the Scioto in Pickawy county. 
Such portions of Bloom, Amanda, and Clear Creek townships as lie upon 
the western slope of the divide between the Hocking and Scioto rivers, 
are also drained by streams flowing into the Scioto. The Hocking River 
is at Lancaster an inconsiderable stream, formed by the drainage of 
Greenfield township, to which are added, near the city, the waters of 
Fetters, Baldwin, and Pleasant runs, which rise in Pleasant township. 
Richland and Rush Creek townships are drained by Rush Creek. At 
Bremen the latter is joined by the East Branch of Rush Creek, which 
flows westward through the central part of Perry county. Rush Creek 
empties into the Hocking River at Sugar Grove, in the southern part of 
Berne township. Clear Creek, which rises in Amanda township, flows 
through the north-east corner of Clear Creek tuwnship, and threugb 
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nearly the center of Madison, and empties into the Hocking River in 
Hocking county. 

Drift.—The whole county may be included within the area of the 
Drift. In the lower grounds we find in sinking wells the blue Drift 
clays, and every where are to be seen the gravel. and bowlders of the 
Drift period. The quantity of Drift materials originally brought into 
the county must have been immense, for from the heads of the Hocking 
must have been obtained the supply of sand and gravel needed to form 
the vast gravel terraces which skirt the river to its mouth. Bowlders 
are found every where in the lowlands and on the highlands. They are 
of all sizes, from that of the famous one on Baldwin’s Run, a little east 
of Lancaster, which is approximately eighteen feet by sixteen feet in its 
two diameters, down to those only a few inches through. They are gran- 
ites, diorites, quartzites, and other hard rocks, capable of enduring the 
rough usage to which they have been subjected since first they were 
broken from their original beds far north of the lakes. In some cases 
the bowlders are limestone, and so abundant that they are broken up and 
burned for quicklime. This has been done to a considerable extent in 
Fairfield county. 

In the immediate valley of the Hocking we find the modified Drift in. 
the form of, sand and gravel terraces, which were once great sand flats. 
and bars, formed by the stream when it stood from eighty to one hundred 
feet higher than now. Much of the city of Lancaster is built upon such 
a terrace. Underneath the sand and gravel, and elsewhere in the lower 
grounds, we often find the blue Drift clay containing scattered bowlders. 
[n this clay we obtain trunks of trees, roots, twigs, etc., generally of conif- 
prous type. They represent the vegetation which grew in the valleys 
»r along the hill-sides at the beginning of the Drift era. Many speci- 
mens of such buried wood have been found in sinking wells in Lancaster. 
The foregoing are the leading facts of Drift phenomena in Fairfield. 
The general subject of the Drift and of Drift agencies is more fully con- 
sidered in Chapter L., in this volume of the Report. 

The geology of Fairfield county is very simple. The county lies wholly 
within the range of the Waverly formation, with a trifling exception of 
ı very limited area in the extreme eastern edge of the county. This 
xxception is found on the high hill in the neighborhood of East Rush- 
ville. Here, south of the village, we find a thin seam of coal, and other 
‘ocks characterizing the Coal Measures. It is possible that in the east- 
iro edge of Rush Creek township there may be some hill-tops which be- 
ong to the same formation. There are, however, no available coal seams 
n the county. 
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The Waverly formation is seen at so many points that is impossible to 
designate them. The upper portion of it, or that which lies directly 
beneath the Coal Measures, is well seen in the ravine between East 
Rushville and West Rushville. Here the stone is comparatively fine 
grained, but is for the most part too soft for use as a building stone. In 
the bank of the cree, below the mill-dam, we find ten or twelve feet of 
bluish sandy shales, which have afforded some new and interesting mol- 
luscan fossils. The usual Waverly fossils are found in the strata above. 
The Waverly sandstone seen in the cliffs along the Hocking is generally 
coarse-grained, often passing into a true conglomerate, and it shows the 
same character in the hills and highlands west of the river. It is more 
commonly of a rich yellow color, but is sometimes a darkish brown. In 
many places the stone is firm in texture, and capable of resisting great 
pressure without crushing. It has been quarried and used, with excellent 
effect, in the beautiful court-house at Lancaster, and in some important 
buildings in Columbus. In the Geological Report for 1869 the quarries 
near Sugar Grove were referred to and commended. Since that time an 
increased quantity of the stone has been quarried. In the neighborhood 
of Lancaster are several excellent quarries, but from none of them is 
stone obtained for shipment by canal or railroad. The demand for build 
ing stone of this quality will constantly increase, and the time is not far 
distant when many extensive quarries will be opened among the hills 
and cliffs which border the Hocking River in this county. The same 
character of coarse-grained Waverly stone is found in Licking county, at 
Hanover, and on the Licking River; but these points are a little more 
distant from Columbus. At Lithopolis is an exposure of the lower part 
of the Waverly formation, and the stone is—what we should expect it to 
be—fine-grained, and showing all the characteristics of the typical Wa- 
verly stone as first quarried at Waverly, in Pike county. The Lithopolis 
stone is of a light drab-color, is of fine, even texture, and easily wrought. 

The natural wealth of the county lies in the Waverly stone and in 
the remarkable fertility of the soil. The latter is adapted to the growth 
of grains and grasses, and upon the hills the leading fruits of the cli- 
mat. grow in luxuriant abundance. Large quantities of grapes are pre 
duced upon the farm of the State Reform School. There are other large 
vinevyards among the hills, and considerable wine is made. The general 
character of the cultivation of the soil is excellent, and the farmers are 
generally prosperous and independent. 
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Reaisrer or Map XI. or GROUPED Sections OF WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Geological section, land of Henry Wagner, Coal Run, Wesley township. 


“ “6 Henry Barnes, section 6, “ 

“ “ Stephen Hobson, “ 36, “ “ 
“ “. Pitt Goddard, fraction 7, Fairfield “ 
“ “ John Storts, section 17, Decatur “ 


Coal in section 24, Wesley township; ore in section 18, Palmer ‘“ 
Geological section on Dana farm, below Beverly, Waterford “ 
“ hill below Coal Run village, near Ewart and Mills’s coal 
bank, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Wm. G. Woodford, near Watertown, Watertown 
township. 
Geological section on land of Wm. Bell, Barlow township. 
“ “ Harvey Ellenwood, section 16, on Little Hocking, 
Dunham township. | 
Geological section, half a mile above the mouth of Little Hocking, Belpre town- 
ship. ; 
Geological section on land of Henry Ross, one and a half miles above the mouth 
of Big Run, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Edwin Guthrie, section 28, Belpre township. 
“ “ G. Brown, two miles above mouth of Cat’s Creek 
Adams township. 
Geological section on land of Nicholas Basil, three miles above mouth of Cat’s 
Creek, Adams township. 
Geological section on land of John Spears, half a mile above mouth of Bear 
Creek, Muskingum township. 
Geological section on land of Hugh Jackson, Aurelius township. 
“ narrows on Ohio River, Warren “. 
“ on land of Vincent Payne, Salem “ 
“ near Salem village, Salem township. 
Combined section, upper part of Bear Creek, Salem township. 
Geological section on land of W. Hamilton, section 23, near Germantown, Lib- 
erty township. 
Geological section on land of B. F. Dyar, section 7, Muskingum township. 
“ “ Henry Barnhardt, section 8, Liberty township. 
“ showing the higher shales and sandstones. 
“ branch of Pawpaw Creek, north-west corner of Liberty town- 
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Geological section near Perkins’s oil well, No. 1, Lawrence township. 


29. 66 


31. « 
township. 


near mouth of Conley’s Run, Newport “ 
on land of Albert Ewing, section 34, Ludlow township. 
“ Seth Adams, section 33, Wingett’s Run, Ludlow 


32. Geological section on land of John Goodrich, section 3, two miles from the Obio 
River, Independence township. 
33. Geological section on lamd of Joseph Chris, section 13, on Davis Run, Independ- 


ence township. 


Geological section at Bloomfield, section 21, Ludlow township. 


“ 


34. 
35. 66 
36 


on land of C W. Talbot, section 8, Grandview townsbip. 
“ Eli Eddy, seetion 11, Jolly township. 


REGISTER or Mar XII. or GROUPED SECTIONs or NOBLE County anp Sovrn Har 


OF GUERNSEY. 


1. Geological section on land of Horatio Grummond, Adams township, Guernsey 


2. Geological section near Bysville, Jackson township, Guernsey county. 


two miles west of Mt. Ephraim, Seneca township, Noble 


4. Geological section of Cambridge limestone, Tunnel Hill, Cambridge, Guernsey 


Geological section at Cambridge, Guernsey county. 


county. 
3. 66 
county. 
county. 
5. 
6. és 
7 . 6 
8. 66 
9, 66 
10. “ 
1l. “ 


near “ “ 
near Cumberland, Spencer township, Guernsey county. 
near Claysville, Westland “ “ 


near Scott’s coal mines, Center township, Guernsey county. 
near Campbell’s Station, Wills “ “u 


on the land of John Anderson, section 8, Richland township, 


Guernsey county. 
12. Geological section near Salesville, Millwood township, Guernsey county. 


13. “ 

14. “ 

15. “ 
county. 


near Millwood village, “ 
Senecaville, Richland township, “ 
near Cassell’s Station, section 23, Adams township, Guernsey 


16. Geological section on land of Robert Murray, section 13, Jackson township, 
Guernsey county. 


17. Geological section near Hartford, Valley township, Guernsey county. 


county. 
Geological 


west of Caldwell, Sharon township, Noble county. 
in section 33, Seneca “ “ 
south-east of Point Pleasant, Valley township, Guerney 


section in section 13, Center township, Noble county. 


near Williamsburg, Beaver township, Noble county. 
near the “ Notch,” Buffalo “ “ 
boring at Ava Station, Buffalo “ “ 
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Geological section at Kennonsburg, Wayne township, Noble county. 
““ two miles north of Williamsburg, Beaver township, Noble 
county. 
Geological section at Hiramsburg Station, Noble township, Noble county. 
“ on land of Mr. Hastings, section 15, Beaver township, Noble 
county. 
Geological section on southern slope of hill between Seneca Creek and Wills 
Creek, Noble county. 
Geological section near Archer’s store, section 6, Enoch township, Noble county. 
“ near ‘‘ Soak’em,” Olive township, Noble county. 
“ near Carlisle, Stock “ ‘s 
“4 on land of A. Enochs, section 36, Stock township, Noble. 
county. 
Geological section on land of E. Oaky, section 8, Franklin township, Monroe 
county. 
Geological section one mile below woolen factory, Road Fork, Elk township, 
Noble county. 
Geological section near Harrietsville, Elk township, Noble county. 
“ in section 25, Elk “ “ 
“ near Macksburg, Jefferson “ “ 


Reaister or Mar XIII. or Groupgp SECTIONS or MONROE County. 


Miltonsburg to Calais. 

Lewisville, Summit township. 

Wm. Smith, section 18, Summit township. 
Robert Pope, Center township. 

John Windland, Center township. 
Woodsfield, general section. . 

Alexander’s Mills, section 3, Perry township. 
Basil Dye, section 21, Perry township. 


- Stead’s Mill, section 27, Center township. 


Section near Sardis. 

Baresville, Ohio township. 

A. Chrisner, section 14, Center township. 

J. Weekly, section 25, Adams township. 

John Boughner, near Cameron, section 13, Adams township. 
J. Jones’s coal bank, Clarington. 

Outline section at Clarington. 

Shaft at Clarington. 

Charles Dota, Switzerland township. 

A. Long, section 2, Salem township. 

J. Knowlton, section 24, Washington township. 
Lorenzo Manly, section 2, Bethel township. 

Jacob Davis, section 3, range 4, Switzerland township. 
Wm. Raper, section 34, Jackson township. 
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REGISTER or Map XIV. or GRoUPED Sections or SourH Haur or BELuoN? 


CouNTY. 


Outline section near Barnesville. 

Section on railroad from Barnesville west. 

Deep cut, section 28, Goshen township. 

Somerton, Somerton township. 

Lewis’s Mills, Smith “ 

Water station, “ “ 

Cement limestone, Warnock’s Station, Smith township. 

Railroad tunnel, one mile west of Glencoe Station, Smith townsbip. 
“ __eut, Glencoe Station, Smith township. 
“ tunnel, Richland township. 

J. F. Hutchinson, section 12, Pultney township. 

West of Bellair, Pultney township. __ 

Railroad quarry, half a mile west of Bellair, Pultney township. 

Section at Bellair. 

Near Wegee mines, Mead township. 

David Caldwell, section 27, Washington township. 

Joseph Moore, section 17, Wayne “6 

Armstrong’s Mill, Washington “ 

John Owens, section 27, York “e . 

Albert Green, section 20, York “ 


SALT IN THE SECOND GEOLOGICAL DISTRICT. 


Salt is made in the following counties in the Second Geological Dis- 
trict: Meigs, Athens, Perry, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, and Guernsey. 
In former days salt was made in Jackson county, and a little in Scioto, 
and, possibly, a very small quantity in one or two other counties. Brine 
of greater or less strength has been found in wells bored for oil in almost 
all the counties in the district. The geological formation which affords 
the supply of brine used at the various salt-works is the Carboniferous, 
and chiefly the lower member of it, viz., the Waverly. In many places 
in railroad cuts, and similar exposures, we find the salt appearing as an 
efflorescence on the face of the rock. Where the Waverly constitutes 
high ridges, with ample opportunity for the drainage of the waters 
which have for ages percolated through the sandrock, it has been found 
that the saline elements have been removed, and the water within the 
rock is now fresh. 

A well bored at the State Reform School, on the high lands south-west 
of Lancaster, into the Waverly conglomerate, affords fresh water. But 
where the Waverly has dipped below the surface, and passed under the 
productive Coal Measures, we find almost universally more or less brine 
in the wells which penetraia it. The salt-works on the Ohio River, in 
Meigs county; on the Hocking River, on Monday Creek, in Perry county ; 
on the Muskingum River, in Muskingum and Morgan counties; and the 
Scott works, in Guernsey county, all draw their chief supply of brine 
from the Waverly. The small works at Olive, Noble county, obtain 
brine from a sandrock in the Coal Measures. It is probable that in sev- 
eral wells at other points named brine from the upper, or Coal-Measure 
sandrocks, is mingled with Waverly brine, the upper brine not being 
tubed off; but as a rule the chief supply comes from the Waverly sand- 
stone. The depth at which the Waverly is reached varies with the loca- 
tion of the well. 

The wells at the salt-works in Athens and Perry counties, being nearer 
the outcrop of the Waverly, are less deep than at Pomeroy, as are also the 
wells in Muskingum less deep as a rule than those in Morgan. The 
wells at Pomeroy are proximately one thousand feet deep. Those at 
Salina, in Athens county, are scarcely six hundred. The M’Cuneville 
wells on Monday Creek, in Perry county, are nearly nine hundred feet 
deep below the surface, which is one hundred and fifty feet below the 
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horizon of the Nelsonville, or Straitsville, seam of coal. These find their 
brine in the lower portion of the Waverly sandstone. The Salina and 
Chauncey wells vvtain their brine in the Upper Waverly. The difficulty 
in south-eastern Ohio is not in finding brine of sufficient strength and in 
sufficient quantity—although sometimes a well may be a failure—the 
leading considerations are cheap fuel and cheap transportation. As 
mines are vpened and extensively wrought, the refuse coal not market- 
able for „rdinary uses will be ıuore and more employed in making salt, 
and jt: ‚his way the cost of the fuel will be reduced toa minimum. Such 
is the competition, that few salt-works can now afford to pay much for 
coal. Cheap transportation by river or railroad is so important that no 
salt-works can prosper not located upon one or the other. To some ex- 
tent salt is transported in bulk, and the expense of barrels saved. 

Samples of manfactured salt were obtained from a large number of the 
salt furnaces in the district, which were analyzed by Prof. Wormley. 
From a few furnaces the samples did not not reach us. Quite a number 
of specimens of brine were obtained, but before Prof. Wormley, in the 
multiplicity of his labors, could examine them, they were so modified by 
evaporation and by chemical changes produced by air passing through 
the porous jugs and imperfectly sealed corks, that no satisfactory anal- 
yses could be made. Should the work of the Survey be resumed, every 
precaution will be taken to secure for the laboratory the brines in their 
original state. | 

I append Prof. Wormley’s analyses of the salts in a tabulated form. 
Numbers 29, 30, and 31 are of samples of salt from Saginaw, Michigan, 
Onandaga Salt Company, New York, and Kanawha, West Virginia. It 
will be seen from the tables that several samples from the Muskingum 
valley contain over ninety-seven per cent. of chloride of sodium, and at 
the same time the percentage of the undesirable chlorides is small. The 
tables deserve careful study. 
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THE space allotted to Second District in this volume is necessarily so 
limited that a full and special discussion of petroleum, as existing in 
the district, could not be inserted, as I had proposed. Much detailed in- 
formation, however, will be found in the reports on several counties. 

I append some tables of analyses by Prof. Wormley which have never 
been published in tabulated form. Many of them were made for private 
parties, at their own cost, and are published by permission. They will 
be valuable for reference. 
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Dr. J. S. NEWBERRY, Chief Geologist : 


Dear Sır:—I hereby submit reports on the following counties: Butler, Warren, 
. Preble, Greene, Madison, Franklin, Pike, Ross, Fayette, Clinton, Shelby, Miami 
Champaign, Logan, Brown, and Darke. These lists comprise all of the counties 
originally assigned to me in the division of the State into geological districts that have 
not been already reported upon, together with those that have been subsequently 
added to my district. 

The reports on the eight counties that compose the first division, I have written; 
the remainder are to be credited to the several local assistants whose names are pre 
fixed. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging the competent services of Mr. Franklin 
C. Hill, Mr. J. Y. Bergen, Jr., and Prof. C. M. Galloway, who were employed for 
several months each on counties which I have examined. The geology of the wer 
ern half of Ross county was principally worked out by Mr. Bergen, and the defini 
tion of the valleys, modern and ancient, of the Great and Little Miamis, is due to the 
united labors of Messrs. Bergen and Galloway. 

I have been laid under weighty obligations for local guidance and hospitable enter- 
tainment toa great number of people in south-western Ohio during the progress of 
the Survey, but in almost every county that I have personally examined there are 
some gentlemen that have given me such important aid in my work that I should do 
wrong if I failed to make a public acknowledgment of their services. In this list! 
will name Messrs. J. Kelly O’Neal, Israel Harris, W. H. Bean, Dra. Aaron Wright 
and W. L. Schenck, of Warren county; Hon. W. D. Gilmore, Capt. W. L. Shaw, Thos 
Pottinger, Esq., and the late Dr. Dunham, of Preble county; R. G. Dun, Esy., and 
Drs. John Beach and W. A. Beach, of Madison county; and Messrs. Maurice Reiche, 
J. T. Moore, Joseph Foster, H. W. Overman, and James McBride, of Pike county. 

With great respect, very truly yours, 
EDWARD ORToN, 
Assistant Geologitt. 
Cotumsvus, Ou1o, Dec. 3, 1874. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF PIKE COUNTY. 


I. SITTATION AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


ounty is bounded on the north by Ross, on the east by Jackson, 
outh by Scioto and Adams, and on the west by Highland and 
wounties. The Scioto River traverses it from north to south, en- 
‚at the north-eastern corner, bearing from that point south-west 
enter of the county, and thence due south to the county line. 
ad and deep valley constitutes by far the most important feature 
ypography of the county. The east and west divisions which it 
* the county are somewhat unequal in area, the latter being the 
Each of these divisions is again divided into a north and south 

Sunfish Creek, which rises in the extreme western portion of 
ty, flows through the central region of this part of the county, 
thin five miles of the Scioto, very nearly east. It is deflected at 
at at a right angle, and after flowing five miles to the southward 
‘abruptly to the east again. But the slighter valley of Noname 
mtinues from the first point named, the east and west furrow 
y the Sunfish valley, across the entire western half of the county. 
ey of the Sunfish is deep and narrow. On the eastern side of the 
d exactly opposite the mouth of Noname, the valley of Beaver Creek 
the river after having traversed the whole eastern portion of the 
through which it has flowed in a westerly direction. These two 
of Sunfish and Beaver creeks, it will thus be perceived, make as 
a highway from west to east, across the entire breadth of the 
as the Scioto valley does through the county from north to south. 
xtreme north-western and south-eastern corners of the county, 
nthiana and California respectively, there are conspicuous ex- 
if surface erosion that do not belong to either of the systems thus 
2d, but which are connected with the drainage systems of adjoin- 
ities. Neither case, in fact, is explicable by existing agencies of 

The California valley, which is very broad and deep, is occu- 
an insignificant stream that flows with a sluggish current upon 
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the surface of the deep Drift beds by which the valley is filled. The 
Drift in the vicinity of Cynthiana often exceeds fifty feet in depth, and 
the origin of the great excavation which has here been effected must be 
sought in the Glacial epoch, or in pre-glacial times. 

Two of the tributaries of Sunfish Creek, viz., Chenoweth’s Fork and 
Morgan’s Fork, are of considerable size, and have wrought out quite im- 
portant valleys for themselves. 

The tributaries of BeaverCreek are of much less importance. 

‘sides these, there are but few streams in the county that have effect- 
ed modification enough in the surface to deserve especial mention. The 
most important of those that remain arc Camp Creek, Peepee Creck, and 
Crooked Creek, all of which are upon the western side of the Scioto. 

The tributaries of the Scioto on the eastern side of the valley, with the 
single exception of Beaver Creek, already named, are of much less ex- 
tent. None of them reach back from the river more than five or six 
miles. At that distance, at least, they reach the high lands, from which 
they descend very rapidly to the river. They are fed by no generous 
springs, and find their principal office in th» removal of the superfluous 
rain-fall. | 

The surface of the county has never been covered and modified by the 
deposits of the Drift as the areas to the northward have been. It pre 
sents, therefore, all the peculiar features that a country exposed to the 
wear and waste of atmospheric agencies for tens of thousands of years 
must show. It ir easy to see what was the original condition of this 
arca. It consisted of a plateau, gently sloping to the east or south-east. 
The western boundary of the pluteau stands more than one thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea. The elevation at the middle line of 
the county was at least one hundred feet less. Only limited portions of 
the old plateau remain. The extent and conformation of these old rem- 
nants vary very much in diflerent sections of the county, depending on 
the geological formations in which they severally occur. On the ex- 
treme western side of the county, where four hundred fect of easily 

eroded shales overlying Upper Silurian limestones form the surface, the 
remnants are of small extent, and occur for the most part as conical 
hills, the shales having been swept away from broad valleys to the 
limestone floor. These conical hills of denudation, when seen from the 
limestone terraces of Highland county, fifteen or twenty miles to the 
westward, present more the appearance of mountains than any other 
elevations in the State, and are loeally known under this designation. 
Passing castward and southward, we find the solid courses of the Wa- 
verly serics constituting the original surface, and, as a consequence, 
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larger portions of the original plateau have been preserved. In Sunfish, 
Newton, and Camp Creek townships, these islands of the middle and 
upper Waverly frequently take in several thousands of acres. But the 
amount of denudation that has been suffered even here is strikingly 
shown in the few summits that rise so conspicuously along the western 
boundary of the Scioto valley in the central districts of the county. 
Painter's Knob, near Jasper, can be taken as a representative of this 
class of summits. It has an elevation of 633.3 feet, by the enginecr’s 
level, above low water of the Scioto, 7645 feet above low water of the 
Ohio at Cincinnati, and 1196 5 feet above tide water. Its elevation ubove 
the general level of the country around it is nearly four hundred feet. 
In other words, the middle and upper Waverly have been carried away, 
by aqueous agencies, from wide belts of country to a thickness of at 
least four hundred feet 

On the east side of the Scioto the geological composition of the pla- 
teau again changes. The Waverly beds have now been carried by the 
easterly dip that prevails in all of this portion of the Stute below the 
Carboniferous conglomerate, heavy deposits of which constitute the 
highest surface of Jackson, Beaver, and Marion townships. In the first- 
named township especially, this formation impresses peculiar features 
on the country which it occupies. Its purely silicious composition ren- 
ders it proof against all chemical agencies of the atmosphere. The bor- 
ders of the high lands that it forms are, therefore, almost every where 
precipitous walls of the pebble rock, the height of which depends upon 
the thickness of the formation, generally ranging between seventy-five 
feet and one hundred feet. The valleys are narrow, and the ridges be- 
tween those that are contiguous project with their well-defined bound- 
aries like the fingers from the hand. 

The highest land of the county, as has already been intimated, is found 
on its western border. The hills along the Scioto are absolutely higher 
above the base from which they rise, but the base itself is depressed more 
than one hundred feet below the lowest land on the western boundary. 
The elevation of a few points in the county are appended. Those marked 
with a star are taken from the survey of the abandoned railroad line 
from Hillsborough eastward to Jackson. The remainder have been de- 
termined by the level during the progress of the Geological Survey in 
the county. In the railroad survey, low water at Cincinnati is counted 
four hundred and forty feet above tide water, which is eight feet in ex- 
cess of the figures given by Humphrey and Abbott. The elevations can 
accordingly be reduced by this amount. The first station named lies just 
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outside of the county limits, but there are several summits within the 
boundaries that would vary but very little from these figures: 


Feet. 
Fort Hill, above tide water........... .csccecss cocccs cossceces cossceces covees cvcees soeces 1285.5 
Byington* (railroad grade) above tide water........... ssscessecces nennen senececes 672.0 
Latham,* (Nau secce castes cestesees nassen anne . 631.0 
Hill south-east of Latham, “ nn soscecces sun ceeees a seesces coneee ces 1224.0 
Shepherd’s Mountain, between Cynthiana, and Latham (by barom- 
eter), above tide water ...... ......s0+ ccccssees fMasenanen scceceees nenson nennen cosseccee cs 1170.0 
Scioto bottoms at Jasper, above tide water ......... ...00. csscscces sesces none ons 566.0 
Low water of Scioto at Jasper, ‘6 uenase nennen neenunsennon cee conces coeees 533 2 
Jasper Knob, ME nnnennnnanen sonnsn nassen snceee nennen ces 1193.6 
Painter’s Knob, ME unnnon cones sussunoes aanenense secees ers 1196.5 
Piketon® (railroad grade at depot), above tide water ...........06. essess neuen 578.0 
Riley’s Mountain, Jackson township, above low water of Scioto (about) 575.0 
“ “ “ above tide water (about)............ 1150.0 


Low water of Scioto on north line of county, above tide water (about) 575.0 
Low water of Scioto on south line of county, above tide water (about) 500.0 


A range of about eight hundred feet is thus shown to exist between 
the lowest and the highest land of the county. The greatest vertical 
range in any one neighborhood, however, as has been already intimated, 
is found in the hills bordering the Scioto valley. The summits near 
Jasper—Painter’s Knob and Jasper Knob—which lie within two or three 
miles of the Scioto, rise to a height of six hundred and thirty-three and 
six hundred and thirty-one feet respectively above low-water mark. 


II. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE. 


The geological range of the county exceeds the vertical range above 
named by at least fifty per cent. In other words, the aggregate thick- 
ness of the différent strata shown in the county is not less than twelve 
hundred feet, the difference between these figures and the vertical range 
above named being accounted for by the dip that prevails. 

The appendcd diagram represents the general composition of the geo- 
logical series of Pike county. It will be observed that the scale is exten- 
sive, not only in absolute thickness but in the variety of formations 
comprehended within it. It is scarcely inferior in either respect to that 
of any county in the State. (Figure 1.) 

A brief description of the different members of the series will now be 
given. 

1. The lowest rock, geologically speaking, in Pike county, is found 
upon its western border. At a few points in the deeper valleys of this 
portion of the county, and principally in the valleys of the Sunfish and 
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General Section of the Rocks of Pike and Bons Counties. 
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its larger tributaries, a few fect of limestone rock are uncovered. The 
thickness of this formation as it is exposed here nowhere exceeds twenty- 
five feet. There is no ambiguity as to the place of this limestone in the 
geological series. Its stratigraphical position, its lithological character, 
and its fossils identify it unmistakably as the latest recognized but 
most extensive of the limestones of the State. It has been described in 
the Geology of Ohio as the Waterlime Group of the Lower Helderberg series. 
It brings the name above given with it from its outcrops in eastern New 
York, where it constitutes a very valuable deposit of cement rock ; but 
the name is a misleading one in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
one thousand exposures in the West. While cement is found in it in a 
few places in Ohio, the great mass of it is a dolomitic or magnesian lime- 
stone, scarcely to be distinguished in chemical composition from the 
heavy beds of Niagara limestone that underlie it. In all of south-west- 
ern Ohio it can be perfectly distinguished by a local name, derived from 
its most extensive and valuable exposures, which occur at Greenfield, 
Highland county. It will be treated under this designation—the Green- 
field stone—in this report. 

The Greenfield stone i3 the highest Silurian formation in this portion 
of Ohio. It has peculiarities of bedding and color that serve to distin- 
guish it from all other limestones with which it is associated. It lies 
generally in very thin courses, of the kind commonly called “shelly.” 
Its light-brown color is not easily to be confounded with any variety of 
the Niagara, which is the limestone with which it is most closely asso- 
ciated. Its evenness of bedding is another of its distinguishing charac- 
ters. But few fossils occur in it, but these few are thoroughly character- 
istic, being strictly confined to this one formation. They consist of casts 
of a bivalve crustacean, Leperditia alta, and of several species of brachio- 
pod shells, among which the genera Nucleospira, Pentamerus, and Meristella 
have been identified. 

But an indifferent quality of building stone is furnished by this for- 
mation in Pike county. The deficiency in this respect, however, is less 
noticed from the fact that all parts of the county are bountifully supplied 
with the sandstones of the Sub-Carboniferous and Carboniferous forma- 
tions, among which the finest building stones of the State are included. 

The Greenfield stone of Pike county is burned into lime of the finest 
quality. It has the general composition and character of the Springfield 
lime, but even surpasses this standard product in whiteness and economy 
of working. There is no point in Ohio in which the best quality of lime 
can be manufactured as cheaply as in the Sunfish valley. The hills that 
bound the valley are covered with wood, from which a cheap supply of 
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fuel can be obtained. The limestone lies in ledges fifteen or twenty feet 
in thickness, whole acres of which are almost bare of soil. When trans- 
portation shall be furnished by an east and west line of railroad along 
the Sunfish valley, it is certain that a large business must grow up in 
this manufacture. . 

The limestone in these valleys is traversed by well-marked joints, 
which are occasionally enlarged into deep fissures, as can be seen in the 
bed of Sunfish Creek, in the neighborhood of Byington. 

The line of junction between the limestone and the overlying slates 
can be distinctly followed through almost its whole extent in the county, 
being unobstructed by Drift beds, and, to a great degree, by the products 
of disintegration from the adjacent rocks. There are numerous locali- 
ties where unsurpassed opportunities are furnished for the study of this 
line of demarkation between Silurian and Devonian time. 

The limestone finally disappears at the mill site opposite Latham, 
dipping steeply beneath the slates. It is not to be seen again this side 
of the folds of the Alleghanics, its nearest point of emergence being ou 
the Niagara River, a few miles below Buffalo, New York. 

2. The next formation in ascending order is the well-known member 
of the Ohio scries designated by the geologists of the former Survey as 
the “Ohio Black Slate,’ and known in the present Survey as the Huron 
Shale. In the central portions of the State, and thence to the northward, 
it is underlain by the Corniferous limestone, but in the area now under 
consideration it always covers, as has been already stated, the Greenfield 
stone. Its place in the geological scale is made out with a little difi- 
culty on account of its paucity in fossils, but it seems to belong, on 
stratigraphical grounds, to the Middle Devonian. 

The Huron shales make a very important element in the western half 
of Pike county. Its whole thickness is shown in the hills of the west- 
ern border. Its uppermost courses make the bed of the Scioto River, and 
are nowhcre seen to the eastward of the margin of the valley. 

In an excellent section just west of the county line, furnished by Slate 
Knob, a thickness of two hundred and forty-eight feet was found by the 
level; while in Fort Hill, two or three miles to the eastward, they were 
found to be two hundred and fifty-six feet thick. The greatest measured 
section gave three hundred and thirty-two feet. There is no doubt that 
the formation increases in thickness to the eastward, and it is probable 
that the average is not less than three hundred feet. 

All of the peculiarities of the formation are shown with great distinct 
ness in the western regions of the county. Its lower portions are quite 
heavily charged with sulphuret of iron, and, indeed, a notable quantity 
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of this substance is found throughout the whole series. Spheroidal con- 
cretions—often quite symmetrical in form, and varying in size from an 
inch or two in diameter to five or six feet—abound in the middle portions 
of the series. At the centers of these concretions, as they occur to the 
northward in the State, very interesting remains of fossil fishes have 
been found; but the only fossils noticed in concretions here are of vege- 
table origin, and these are very rare. 

The shales are charged with a large amount of soluble matter, and 
as their texture sometimes allows a very free percolation of water, the 
springs that issue from them are to a considerable extent mineral 
springs. Sulphureted hydrogen, compounds of iron, silica, lime, magne- 
Sia, and soda are found in many of them. When the water holding these 
materials is evaporated, as it must be when oozing from the beds of shale 
in weak springs, thesc mineral contents are deposited in beds of traver- 
tine, sometimes of considerable extent. These travertines, so far as ex- 
amined, are all ochreous—sometimes, indeed, being so rich in iron as to 
constitute strong and excellent ores. The composition of two specimens 
is shown by the following analysis made by Prof. T. G. Wormley, Chem- 
ist of the Survey. No. 1 is from Grassy Fork, No. 2, from Idaho: 





No. 1. No. & 
Silicious matter ......... sonnonnen nannnnunn onnanuane cevsecees sannanann seseseess 33.20 8.85 
Sesquioxide Of irON ...... ccccccses sonnannsn onnonn snunnanen sonnnnnnı snsanncne 50.80 73.08 
Liine....... 220202000 cncencnce zonoon snnnnnnnn anannnnnn secees euacce anne sannanenn eee 1.10 1.30 
Magnesia, Carbonate ......... sccses cesses conces snnnannnnnnn nnnnen snnnnnnnen 0.23 0.53 
Phosphoric acid............. csssscsee coves ccesee sosees sonne seseeeces coescners 0.06 0.10 
Water, combined ........ccccssecce scccesce soscescee ennnnan snnannnen cesses 14.45 16.00 

09.84 99.86 
Metallic irom........ senaconen nennen onennuononnn sonsunnen unnnennanune sonseeee ts 35.56 51.16 


There is every reason to believe that the amount of lime was originally 
much larger in the travertine. Atmospheric agencies would necessarily 
remove this element from all exposed portions of the deposit. ‘he supply 
is too limited to make these beds of account in iron-making. As sources 
of ochre they promise better, but it is doubtful whether economical work- 
ing of such capricious supplies can be effected even for this limited use. 

The points at which the ochreous tufas have been found to occur in 
largest quantity are on the Grassy Fork of Sunfish Creek, two miles 
above its mouth, and on a small tributary of Sunfish Creek that enters 
it quite near to Idaho. 

In the last named neighborhood a few fragmants of metallic antimony 
were found a few years since, and the discovery caused considerable local 
excitement. It is safe to say that the metal was dropped at the place. 
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where it was found, either by accident or design, and that it was in no- 
wise a product of the rocks of Pike county. 

Occasional rerms of clay are to be seen in the series, but they do not 
seem to be of great horizontal extent, as they constitute but weak water— 
bearers for the localities where they are found. The shales weather 
quite rapidlv, when exposed to atmospheric agencies, into clays similam- 
to the bedded clay already mentioned. 

No fossils besides the obscure ones already noticed in connection with 
the concretions have been found in the Huron shales within the limits 
of Pike county. 

The soils derived from the shales are thin and comparatively unpro- 
ductive. The water-supply will be treated in a subsequent part of this 
report, in ccnnection with the same line of facts as derived from the 
other formations of the county. 

The bitumiuvous matter, to which the color of the shales is due, varies 
in proportion between eight and fifteen per cent. There is enough of it, 
however, to render the shales liable to take fire under favorable condi- 
tions. Seldom a summer goes by without some case of this sort occur 
ring. These fires last for days, weeks, or even months; and in Camp 
Creek township, half a mile above the mouth of the stream from which 
the township is named, a slate hill was on fire for more than three years. 

The products of the combustion of the shales are red clays, which 
served in early times as pigments for the aborigines. The red banks, 
from which Paint Creek derived its name, probably owe their origin to 
such ageneics, though it must be added that the oxidation of the sul 
phuret of ison with which the shales are heavily charged often imparts 
to the outerop this same red color. 

8. We come now to the great system of Sub-Carboniferous shales and 
sandstones, which has its typical exposures in Pike county. It derives 
its hanıe, indeed, from Waverly, the county seat. It appears that the 
town itself was so named by a land surveyor of the Scioto valley, about 
the time that the remarkable series of novels known as the, Waverley 
Novels were in course of publication. It is unfortunate that, in its ap- 
plication to the village, the spelling of the name should have been 
changed, an e having been omitted from the final syllable. As it is, the 
name marks one of the few points of connection between geology and 
literature. This designation was first attached to the series under con- 
sideration by the geologists of the former Survey, the stone quarries of this 
group of ıocks being even at that time very well known through the State. 
The use of Waverly stone for the construction of the Ohio Penitentiary 
.at Columbus, and fur many other buildings in this city, and its distr- 


FIG. 2. 
GENERAL SECTION OF THE WAVERLY SYSTEM IN PIKE AND ROSS COUNTIES. 
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bution along the line of the Scioto valley canal and the Ohio River, had 
already brought it into prominent notice. 

The Waverly series is by far the most important division of the geo- 
logical scale in the county. Its horizontal extent, its vertical thickness, 
its economical products, its relations to the soils, the water-supply, and 
the topography of the districts which it occupies, all combine to make it, 
beyond question, the leading formation in this part of Ohio. 

It reaches,in the summits of the hills to.and even beyond the western 
boundary of the county, and only in the extreme north-eastern and 
south-western corners is it covered with the higher formation of the Sub- 
Carboniferous conglomerate and the thin edge of the Coal Measures. 
Throughout the central districts of.the county, on both sides of the 
Scioto, it is by far the most conspicuous formation, constituting often all 
of the visibte surface and always all of the highest land. 

Its vertical thickness cannot be measured in any one section. Paint- 
er’s Knob and Jasper Knob—two summits the height of which has been 
already given—furnish the heaviest single sections, and as each of them 
takes in more than one hundred feet of Huron shales, they give the most 
extended general section of the rocks of the county. Not less than five 
hundred feet of the Waverly series is to be found here. In the north- 
eastern corner of the county, in Jackson township, the series is all em- 
braced within less vertical thickness than this, for although the bottum 
of the series does not appear there, a well-marked horizon which belongs 
at one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty feet above the base 
cain be followed, and measurements can be carried from this to the base 
of the overlying conglomerate, which shows in great force in all of the 
highlands in this region. The total thickness of the formation here 
does not exceed four hundred and fifty feet. There is nothing in Pike 
county, then, to indicate a greater thickness of the Waverly series than 
about five hundred feet. 

In composition the series consists principally of shales and sandstones. 
The order in which the beds are arranged is very much the same in all 
parts of the county. A general section is appended (see Fig. 2), and a 
brief description of the main beds will here find place. 

1. The lowermost eighty to one hundred feet of the series consists of 
blue and drab shales, interrupted with occasional thin courses of solid 
stone. The boundary between these Waverly shales and the underlying 
Huron shales is tolerably well marked by the change of color in the beds. 
The Huron shales are nearly uniform in color and in texture. The 
change of color, indeed, from black to blue, or drab, with some change in 
composition also, is the principal reason for making the division between 
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ie eis an this point. There are no fossils found in either. At Piketon, 
vers aie junction between the two groups of rocks is shown with all 
rei: Zistinetness, it appears, from the occurrence of thin bed: of 
nud scale in the lowermost twenty feet of the Waverly beds, that the 


zu. aan once in the early days of the deposition of the Waverly group; 
Sat these returns of previous conditions in the scas were of short dura- 
ica, and were soon lost altogether. 

A few thin courses of solid stone of remarkable evenness and of very 
tine grain occur almost every where at ten to twenty feet above the base. 
They can be seen to excellent advantage in the river bank, on the land 
of Mr. John Gregg, two miles above Piketon. Analysis shows that these 
hard and ringing layers have a large enough amount of lime and mag- 
nesia in their composition to put them in the list of impure limestones. 
This is the only known occurrence of calcareous layers in the whole Wa- 
verly series until, at least, its very summit is reached in the regions to 
the eastward of Pike county. The composition of two specimens I: 
shown in the appended analyses made by Prof. Wormley, Chemist of the 
Survey. The sample marked No. 1 was obtained from Wolf Run, one 
mile cast of Buchanan. No. 2 comes from the neighborhood of Mineral 


Springs, on the north line of Adams county: 
No. 1. No. 2. 


Silicious matter ......... ccccees cocecs une cececcece svceccens coseecees saseucees 71.40 58.8) 
Alumina and ir0m.......... cccccceee oe cecees conceeees nenne see anno cosescees 2.40 5.80 
Carbonate Of lime........... csssscses coccceees soseesces senses sonen sesessessce 24,40 27.00 - 
Carbonate Of magnesia....coeesasenaesnnnenonnnen coceee snnnenene san anne 1.05 8.62 


95 102 

‘The Waverly shales were evidently formed under very different cond 
tions from those to which the origin of the overlying group must be re 
ferred. The latter never show ripple-marks, sun-cracks, or other indica- 
tions of having been formed in shallow water, while the Waverly shales 
are conspicuously marked in this way. The surfaces of successive layers, 
for many fect in thickness, are often covered with ripple-marks, all of 
them holding the general direction of north 53° west, or south 53° east.* 

Exposures of these beds are of common occurrence through all of the 
western half of the county. On Wolf Run, a small branch of Peepee 











* The Survey is indebted to H. W. Overman, Esq., County Surveyor, for a very care 
ful series of measurements. Of twenty-four observations, fourteen were found south 
53° east, as given above. Four points showed south 65° east; one south 46° east; one 
wuth 57° east. The points that showed south 65° east overlie the other exposures, 

id probably indicate a real change of direction in the wave action. 


FIG. 3. 5 
$ SECTION OF WAVERLY SHALES AT PIKETON. 
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FIG. 4. 
SECTION OF WAVERLY QUARRY COURSES AT JASPER. 
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Creek, one mile east of the village of Buchanan, a very interesting ex- 
hibition of the ripple-marks is furnished. There is an equally good ex- 
posure along the Waverly and Chillicothe pike, near the north line of 
the county. The section of the lower beds at Piketon is represented in 
the following diagram. (See Fig. 3.) 

The thickness of the shales has already been given as varying between 
eighty and one hundred feet. At Jasper they measure 95 feet; at 
Prather’s quarries, two miles north, and on the same side of the river, 
89 feet; at Waverly, 90 feet; at Chillicothe, 83.67 feet. 

2. The Waverly shales are overlain by heavy ledges of the finest 
building stone in Ohio. This division may appropriately be called the 
Waverly Quarry System. Wherever this series is shown in southern Ohio, 
ledges of building stone are found at this general horizon. It is this 
very ledge, indeed, that gave its name to the whole formation. All of the 
stone quarried at Waverly and its vicinity, at an early date, came from 
this horizon. The greatest thickness found in this division is thirty-two 
and a half feet. This measurement was obtained in a closed section one 
mile south of the village of Jasper. Its composition is shown in the ap- 
pended figure. (See Fig. 4.) From Jasper to Waverly, where the typical 
quarrics of the system occur, the thickness never reaches these figures, 
because of the fact that the system as it is here shown is in no case en- 
tirely complete. Its uppermost beds have been removed by, denudation. 
At Jasper the quarry beds measure twenty-five feet, and at Waverly they 
do not fall below twenty feet. The quarry courses thin out, however, 
rapidly to the north and cast. At Marcus’s Run, on the east side of the 
river, three miles above Waverly, there is a fine exhibition of a closed 
section of the quarry courses in which they measure less than ten feet. 
On the western side of the county, also, not only is the thickness re- 
duced, but the character of the courses is changed. They consist to a 
much greater degree of thin and “shelly” layers than in the central 
districts above described. At Jasper and Waverly the lowermost course 
of the system is gencrally one of the most valuable, but on the east side 
of the river, at the locality just mentioned, the lower course is worthless, 
and the only available bed lies just at the summit of the system. Many 
courses that in the quarry appear desirable, prove unreliable when ex- 
posed to the weather. Serious loss results if there is a lack of knowl- 
edge or of conscience on the part of the quarryman in the selection of 
the proper courses. Experience alone can determine the character of the 
several beds, and it is not safe to apply conclusions drawn from one ele- 
ment of the series at a particular point to the same element at another 
point. The most valuable courses in the quarry pass sometimes quite 
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abruptly into a very rough and ungainly stone, called “Turtle-back,” or 
“ Nigger-head,” by the quarrymen. Their surfaces in such instances are 
generally covered with marks, indicating origin in shallow water. They 
are destitute of lines of bedding, and present rather the appearance of 
concretionary structure than of deposited layers. Such courses are al- 
together valueless as building stone, and are used only for the protection 
of river banks and for other similar purposes. The large amount of waste 
material to be moved in reaching the most reliable and desirable courses 
constitutes the main element in the expense of quarrying. In the Jas 
per quarries, for example, not more than ten feet of the thirty feet that 
belong‘ to the system can be put into the market as first-class building 
stone. 

Of the many shades of color displayed by the Waverly quarry courses, 
perhaps a light drab can be taken as the standard; at least it is the 
color which is most highly esteemed for architectural purposes. It is 
not, however, an original color of the stone, but has been formed by the 
action of the atmosphere on the external portion of the exposed layers 
The native color of the beds from which this most approved variety is 
derived is a delicate blue—a little deeper than the shade known among 
painters as French gray. By the oxidation of some of its materials, or, 
possibly, by the removal in solution of a small portion of oxide of iron, 
the change is effected. The very slight difference in composition be- 
tween the weathered, or bleached portion, and the blue stone, is shown 
in the following analysis made by Prof. Wormley. The samples taken 
for analysis were from the quarries of Maurice Reiche, Esq , of Waverly, 
who has made a very careful study of the building stones of the Scioto 
valley, and to whom the Survey is indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion : 








No. 1. No. 2. 
(White stone.) (Blue stone.) 

Silicic acid ...... 2.22. cececn aevceeees oosetacs cusses see tevcentes avs sececcecs 91.30 91.00 
Protoxide Of i1rOM..........0. cccecs cesceces cocces sontececs aanenn anna nenne 0.86 1.17 
Sesquioxide Of IrON ...... .c-ccsece coseee cosces conees conces senses snnennen 0.06 0.30 
AUINIDG...... cecccsees cecces covees nennen cacces secses cesses menannen ceseen nen 5.79 5.20 
Lime ...... 200000 ceases covcee covees ceccee sovsce nennen soenee teetes secee seeteese trace trace 
Magnesia «0.2... .ccces ceccee enenen snnnun orcs setae cosees coecesees en rare cones 0.32 0.28 
Water, combined...... ..cscecs snnnoneno nonunnenn nensan scenes speeee nenn 1.30 1.50 

99.63 99.75 


The change from the blue color to the lighter tint has taken place in 
all exposed portions of the rock, but seldom extends inward more than ten 
or twelve feet. As these weathered portions have been first removed, 
not only on account of the desirability in color, but also by reason of 
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their greater accessibility, it has come to pass in all of the larger quarries 
that the supply of the first variety is much more limited than formerly. 
The blue stone when laid in masonry undergoes a change of color in its 
exposed portions similar in kind to that which the outer portions of the 
native beds have already passed through. 

There is also in the Waverly system a large amount of stone of a yel- 
lowish cast, which deepens by exposure ; but this, though equally durable, 
is less sought for the better class of buildings. 

On the western side of the county especially, though not strictly con- 
fined to this region, these same courses are beautifully variegated with 
bands of red, yellow; and brown. This variety is shown in its best state 
near Cynthiana, and whenever railroad transportation shall be furnished 
to this region, it may be counted certain that the admirable qualities of 
this stone will be in demand for ornamental architecture. This varie- 
gated sandstone happens to have a constitution that fits it for use as 
grindstones, for which it is in considerable local demand. « 

There is also in the same locality, viz., near Cynthiana, a very white 
and fine-grained representative of the quarry courses, which, among 
other uses, has been in limited demand for gravestones. The whiteness 
of the stone has more than once suggested it as a glass-making rock, but 
the subjoined analysis shows that the property in question is due to the 
absence of oxides of iron, and that in reality the sandstone is not of the 
highest degree of purity. 

The specimen in question was taken from the quarries of John Traber, 
Esq., on the western edge of Shepherd’s Mountain: 


Silicic acid ........... scssccsce coveccnes cccece sonnnnuns aunnannnn sonscsece sonanan 0 snnsnonen senses 91.35 
Iron, sesquioxide ........... csesesce socces ssceee socces see coceecees sonnnnnan esses seeeee cesces trace 
Alumina......... secece saceen sensesuae ceteeeses cosas sosseeees nennen cesses samen nassen susuee sonne 6.00 
Lime, Carbonate ...... cosccccs sscccovce cnsenccce sosscscns senses ansnnnnnn socses nennen seesecess 0.75 
Magnesia, Carbonate ............ ccescsses sassscess aunnnnunn snannnnnn sesnscees sansen conseeces 0.34 
Water, combined ...... cecssocce cooscecne cnsces ssscsenes sannnnnen aussen en tee ceceeees coeees - 1.00 

99.44 


The principal defects which the Waverly stone exhibits in its applica- 
tion as a building stone are the following: 

a. Some varieties of it are too tender for the uses to which they are 
put. For the exposed courses of buildings, for steps, or flaggings, such 
varieties are ill adapted. 

b. Many representatives of the Waverly stone are unable to endure 
the action of the atmosphore. When exposed to the weather a process 
of exfoliation begins, which, though it advances very slowly, results in 
the destruction of the stone. 
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c. Nodules of oxide or sulphuret of iron quite frequently occur, which 
are decomposed by exposure to the air, and which by their decay not 
only weaken the stone, but disfigure it by rusty stains that spread widely 
from these points. 

The deposits that belong to this horizon constitute by far the most 
valuable of the geological products of the county. They are exposed in 
almost every square mile of the western half of the county. The Sun- 
fish valley is walled with it throughout its whole length, as are also all 
of its tributaries, small and great, and a bold escarpment of the quarry 
eourses, broken only by the streams that seek the river, constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the western margin of the Scioto valley. 

3. Immediately above the Waverly quarries comes in a very interest- 
ing formation, to which attention has been repeatedly called in the pre- 
vious reports of the Survey. The formation in question has been desig- 
nated by the Chief Geologist the ‘Cleveland Shale,’ and by Professor 
Andrews the “ Waverly Black Slate.” It consists of a black shale more 
highly charged with bituminous matter than the great black slate below 
it, the proportion sometimes rising as high as twenty-four per cent. 
Unlike the slate below it, viz., the Huron, it is often highly fossiliferous. 
Two species of brachiopods are especially abundant in it, viz., Discina 
eapax and Lingula sub-spatulata. The remains of fishes are also of frequent 
occurrence. Its thickness, as measured in the Scioto valley, varies from 
seventecn and a half feet to twenty-seven feet. The former measure- 
ment was taken from an exposure on the land of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly ; the latter was obtained from the best sec- 
tion of it to be found in all the Scioto valley, viz., on the banks of Stony 
Creek, just north of the line of Pike county. 

The highly bituminous character of the stratum makes it frequently 
give rise to oil springs, the fair promise of which has led to many un- 
profitable borings in various portions of the county. The most notable 
display of petroleum in this region is to be found at the ‘Tar Spring,” in 
Sunfish township, on Chenowith’s Fork, about five miles above its mouth. 
The locality may be more accurately defined as belonging to Chestnut’s 
Mountain. The horizon of the spring is in the Buena Vista stone, a fine 
ledge of building rock that directly overlies the slate. The volume of 
water is weak, and the petroleum, which rises with the water in part, 
and in part oozes out of seams in the rock, is so abundant that the 
surface of the water in the spring is constantly covered with a dark, tar- 
like product, the result of the inspissation of the oil. A considerable 
amount of money was expended here—several thousand dollars— as is 
stated, in the days of the oil excitement; but, as will be recognized from 
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the facts stated above, there was not good geological ground for expect- 
Ing success. 

A well sunk to the same horizon in the village of Buchanan; or Peepee, 

for the purpose of eupplying the engine of a saw-mill with water, yielded, 
when first opened, a barrel of oil, but the supply did not prove perma- 
nent. 
The formation extends almost to the western edge of the county, its 
extreme outcrop being found at the summits of Shepherd’s Mountain, 
Perry township, and of Renoe’s Mountain, Mifflin township; while in 
Jackson township its easternmost exposures are within three or four 
miles of the eastern line of the county. It is found at the level of the 
river, on Joseph Foster’s farm, opposite Sharonville, where it contains 
abundant and very interesting remains of fossil fishes. The Waverly 
black slate furnishes an admirable guide to the geology of the county, 
contrasting sharply, as it does, in lithological characteristics, with the 
beds above and below, and admitting of easy and certain recognition. 
It makes a plane of division in the Waverly series that has been turned 
to account in the determination of the total thickness of the series. On 
the western side of the river numerous sections furnish every facility for 
measuring the interval between the Huron shales and the Waverly black 
slate, and at the point last named, viz., the farm of Joseph Foster, Esq., 
opposite Sharonville, it lies at the level of the river, and within three or 
four miles the westernmost coal seam is reached. The whole interval is 
exposed to view in numberless sections, some of them in perpendicular 
walls of severty-five to one hundred feet. 

The extreme elevation of the base of the Waverly slate above the 
summit of the great black slate is, as will be seen by a combination of 
measurements already given, one hundred and twenty-two feet; but for 
the greater number of instances this maximum must be reduced by five 
or ten feet. The coal seam of Jackson township has an absolute eleva- 
tion of three hundred and eighty-five to four hundred feet above the 
black slate of the Waverly. The element of dip, however, supervenes, 
and a full discussion of the thickness of the Waverly series in Pike 
county will be reserved until the constitution of the series has been 
more extensively described. | 

The geological interest of this stratum lies largely in the clear proof 
that it furnishes of a sudden and considerable subsidence of the sea bot- 
tom after the Waverly quarry courses had been deposited. These latter 
beds were formed in shallow water, as is attested by the numerous indi- 
cations to which attention has been alrendy called; but the finely divided 
and uniform materials that compose the slate contain an abundance of 
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fossil shells and fishes, and are not only wholly free from any markings 
that would indicate origin in shallow water, but could only have been 
accumulated at considerable distance from the shores. That the change 
was suddenly accomplished is evident from the very abrupt boundary 
that obtains between the quarry courses and the black slate. The upper 
boundary of the slate is equally well marked. The conditions under 
which this deposit was formed were evidently very nearly like those to 
which the Huron shales owe their origin, and were in marked contrast 
with both those that immediately precede and immediately follow them. 

Contrary to what might be expected, this slate proves to be quite re- 
fractory when exposed to heat, if the heat be applied carefully at first. 
It has in this way acquired & local reputation as a firestone, and is used 
for chimney jambs and other similar purposes. 

4. The next division in ascending order has for its chief character- 
istic the well-known and very valuable quarries of the Waverly system 
that lie along the Ohio River below Portsmouth. This subdivision has a 
definite base, viz., the upper surface of the Waverly black slate; but 
there is no characteristic stratum that constitutes a convenient superior 
limit. As the most valuable of the building rock, however, that is fur- 
nished by this part of the series in southern Ohio occurs within fifty feet 
of the slate, these fifty feet next above the slate may be somewhat arbi- 
trarily taken as a subdivision. It may be designated as the Buena Vista 
section —the name being derived from a locality on the Ohio River that 
furnishes a large amount of stone of unequaled quality. This division is 
very well represented in Pike county, and some of the most valuable build- 
ing stone of the Scioto valley belongs to it. The Buena Vista quarries, as 
is stated by Prof. Andrews in the Preliminary Report of the Ohio Geologi- 
cal Survey for 1869, immediately overlie the Waverly black slate. There 
is a series of beds sometimes exactly corresponding to this in geological 
position, and sometimes separated from the slate by a few intervening 
feet of shale or clay, but which agree so closely with each other in physi- 
cal characteristics as to make their identity probable. The courses of 
stone that are exposed at the Tar Spring have already been referred to. 
Occupying, as they do, the position of the Buena Vista stone, and con- 

sisting, like it, of massive layers, the identification of them with the 
above named quarries will hardly be questioned. The color of these 
beds, however, in all exposed portions, is brownish yellow. In a very 
promising quarry opened near the summit of a hill south-east of the vil- 
lage of Latham, a heavy ledge—belonging certainly very near to this hori- 
zon—agrees quite well, both in color and texture, with the Buena Vista 
stone. The great extent of the true Waverly quarries in all this portion 
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of the county, however, and their accessibility, take away all reason for 
-seeking out any other supply, so that these courses have not been worked 
to any considerable extent on the west side of the Scioto. The case is 
different on the east side of the river. The strong casterly dip to which 
the rocks are subjected carries the Waverly quarries below the surface 
before the valley is fairly left, and the higher beds are then sought for. 
The color which has been spoken of as characterizing the rock at the 
Tar Spring marks it through all its northern exposures in the county. 
Instead of being counted a disadvantage, the variety which it adds to 
the builder’s resources constitutes a positive argument in its favor. To 
the north and north-east of Waverly, for twelve or fifteen miles, this 
Buena Vista stone is very abundant. The best quarry of it yet opened 
within the limits of Pike county is on the farm of John Gregg, Esq., op- 
posite the village of Waverly, where it occurs in a single massive course, 
seven feet and two inches in thickness, and perfectly homogeneous in 
color and character—at least for the limited extent which has thus far 
been worked. The stone taken from the quarry has been mainly hand- 
led by Morris Richey, of Waverly, who has brought it into market under 
the name of the Waverly brown stone. It has been used for the con- 
struction of several large buildings in Columbus during the last five 
years, where it is coming to be looked upon as one of the most desirable 
of the native building stones of Ohio. It is to be observed, however, 
that the brown color for which it is so justly admired is not a natural, 
but a derivative color, formed from the conversion of a notable quantity 
of protoxide of iron into sesquioxide. As in the true Waverly quarries, 
where a similar conversion of the outside portions has been effected, the 
change does not extend more than twelve or fifteen feet beyond the sur- 
face. ‘The original color of the rock is blue, of a considerably darker 
tint than the native color of the lower courses of building rock, viz., the. 
true Waverly quarries. Its composition is shown in the following an- 
alysis made by Prof. Wormley for the Survey. The sample submitted: 
was taken from Gregg’s quarries, and only the brown or weathered por-- 
tion of the layer was analyzed : 


6 
WAVERLY Brown STons. 


Silicic acid ........ 202000 22000 pesececec cas cenceeced sannnn Geececees conseeees seeeecese succes sucess 73.90 
Protoxide Of iron........ zuoeeonee socsones onennenen cosces nennen sonnannen secces senses esseecees scene 
Sesquioxide O IFODN........ cccecesscces onnunnnne seccscace sonnunann aunans sunann nennen sennue se 13.44 
Alumina.....oss sonen sannnunne auanannen conces concer sunnna sunuannnnnen snnsnnnne aussen ceases sancre 8.56 . 
Lime ...... sescecese sosces sonunn sesescces socsee concen cosees nunnunnen annnnn ananne snansn seceee cen ons trace . 
MagQMeBiA ...... cessccess sasces snnnen ennennonunnn coenen coness snnnnn nenn sonses sannannnn seecee vee 0.46 . 
Water, combined .........00.cscsssscecesasces socsseees sonees sonsnnnen annnnunen seseneess os ~ 3.30. 


99.66 .. 
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It must, however, be observed, that this ledge, in the central and north- 
ern portions of the county, is not in immediate contact with the Wa- 
verly black slate, but is separated from it by a varying number of feet of" 
soft shales and clays. The distance between the upper surface of the 
slates and the quarry beds is sometimes as great as twenty-five feet, but 
is generally less than twenty feet. This heavy ledge fails altogether in 
the exposed sections of Pebble and Benton townships, its place in the 
scale being there occupied by shaler, senms of fire-clay, layers of concre- 
tions incrusted with a thin scale of iron, together with many thin and 
worthless beds of impure sandstone. The above enumeration will also 
apply with sufficient exactness to the one hundred feet overlying the 
Buena Vista ledges in the region east of the Scioto. The general com- 
position of these clays and blossoms of ore is shown in the appended an- 
alyses. Number 1 is a clay from Gregg’s farm, between the black slate 
and the brown stone; number 2 is a fair representative of the clays 
that compose a notable part of the series for one hundred feet at least 
above the black slate in Pebble township; and number 3 gives the con-- 
stitution of the scale of ore that incrusts the concretions to which refer- 


ence has already been made: 
No. 1. No. 2. 








Silieic acid .......0. snennonen vonnnunen snnnan non eeevenecs seeseesss seesesees cesees 61.00 61.10 
Alumina 0.0... ccceeeee cesses cesses snnnnnenn censeseen nenn ees wes seeees essen es 22.25 22.79 
Sesquioxide Of ITON ............06. cecee cecees snsnnnnne nunson copenenee soe eve 5.55 4.81 
Lime ...... 22200: coecscces cosces coesceces anne annnen castes sonsesece seeras senses tee 0.70 0.70 
Magnesia .....cc0.scssesess cesses nennen eecees saauee seccen seseee ne nenn seneeeaee coe 1.40 1.40 
Potash and soda ......... ccccee ce cnceee ceeces seneerees seensenes nennen samen 3.90 2.75 
Water, combined ce. essen cccee senenn vee > uanasn sucess ceeess soeeees yee «64.80 » SO 
99.60 99.35 

° No. 3. 

Silieious matter.cceee ccc cece ee ec ees cceees ses nnnnnenn cheneeees sonssescs epeces toeeer seeenene 32.12 
Sesquioxide Of TOM... ... nennen sennnnene sennnnene snnnnnsen snnenn seneesees nennen snnnsn nen DOUG 
AULD coc ccccce ccceccecs cavecveue epeses coeeeeees ceeeee ceeeee ceases cosueeee eoeees sauces ceeeeece 1.80 
Manwanest.ueeseeree ces cence eae eeeee seeeee es  nsessnsnssensnnsen senssnenn eecnen teeeeeees 1.00 
Phosphate Of Hime icc ccc acces snsnnnene nennen snnnenssnnsnenensnsensensnensn namen nenn > 11 
Maenesi@and sulphuür ..... essen ssesenanenen ceeeecees seeeee essen essen senseeeee saveeeess trace 
Water, combined 0.0... essen nennen sensor snenen nennen sn snsnensnnenn nennen eee anaes anenanen 8.50 
99.50 

Nletallie TON ceeeccaen cecccc eee coveeeeee toners cance Ceeeeeeee Oonee sees setter nnnnannen eeeeeeees aE 
Phosphoric ail .....c.0: snannnnee ceeeeneee cence eee neues sence eens ceeees sane ee ees seeeew ones 1.279 


The large amount of potash and soda in analyses 1 and 2, and the equally 
unusual percentage of phosphate of lime in No. 3, are points of suflicient in- 
terest to be noticed here. These are the substances upon which, more than 
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upon any others, the fertility of soils depends, and the proportions here 
given are sufficient to make the soils derived from these shales and clays 
of the very highest degree of excellence. They explain the great fertil- 
ity of these upland soils of the county when found in a state of nature, 
as is attested by the luxuriant growth of all the better sorts of timber 
that are to be looked for in this region. Under skillful tillage, also, they 
yield excellent results; but the modes of treatment in common use are 
8> ill-adapted to their constitution that much of the land, when cleared, 
is counted unproductive and rated low. 

At various points in the county, but still more conspicuously just be- 
yond its northern boundary, a stratum of conglomerate occurs between 
twenty-five feet and fifty feet above the Buena Vista stone. It has not 
been distinctly seen in place within the limits of Pike county, but it is 
quite certain to be recognized by the pebbly waste of its outcrop. The 
most southerly point at which it has been met is on the farm of Thomas 
Walden, in the southern portion of Pebble township. This point, then, 
marks the extreme extension of that heavy bed of conglomerate which 
makes so conspicuous an element in the geology of the counties north- 
ward, as shown by Prof. Andrews in the report of 1869. As is the case 
in all of these Sub-Carboniferous and Coal-Measure conglomerates in 
Ohio, nearly every pebble is quartz. The weight of one of the largest 
from this horizon was found to be six ounces, even after a considerable 
fragment had been broken off. | 

No opportunities have been found, especially on the west side of the 
Scioto, for studying the remainder of the series with the same care that 
has been given to the lowermost two hundred and fifty feet. There are 
at least three hundred fect of higher beds contained in the knobs, that 
have already been described as making so striking a feature of the county, 
on the west bank of the river, in the central portions of the county. 
But these elevations are for the most part wooded ; no water-courses flow 
from them; no quarries have been opened in them; and the opportuni- 
ties for seeing their real structures are of the poorest. There are much 
better exposures of the upper Waverly on the east side of the river; but, 
as will be presently shown, the series is so different there that the facts 
obtained from the latter section would not hold true in the one now un- 
“ der consideration. 

A few statements can, however, be made in regard to these three hun- 
dred feet that will prove of service to those who are interested in com- 
paring the varying elements of the Waverly group in different sections 
of the State. 

(1.) With the exception of the Waverly shales and the Waverly black 
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slate, the beds already described are almost, or altogether, destitute of 
fossils. The only organic remains found in the Waverly shales are sea- 
weeds, and these are principally found in the uppermost layers. The 
contents of the black slate arc more varied and interesting, as has been 
already shown; but all the rest of the series thus far reviewed is desti- 
tute of plant or animal life. In the beds that remain to be character. 
ized, however, both vegetable and animal fossils occur in considerable 
abundance. The peculiar cock-tail fucoid (Spirophyton cauda-galli) begins 
about three hundred feet above the base of the series, and is thentefor- 
ward abundantly met with. There is one well-marked fossiliferous stra- 
tum, in which mollusks and crinoids abound, about four hundred feet 
above the base. This is well shown in various exposures on Chestnut's 
Mountain, Sunfish township. It is also found in all of the ground high 
enough to hold it to the northward, and also upon the east side of the 
river. No quarries have been opened at this horizon, and no good oppor- 
tunities have been found for collecting fossils. 

(2.) While shales and sandstones alternate through all the series, 
there seems to be in Pike county less of the former element, in propor- 
tion, above three hundred feet than below. In particular, the highest 
beds on the west side of the Scioto, as in the caps of the knobs, are quite 
firm in composition. They probably constitute the “ Logan Sandstone” 
of Prof. Andrews. There are known to be scattered through this upper 
portion occasional valuable quarry courses, but they have not been 
worked enough to show their extent or availability. In all of the 
higher beds, so far as noted, the color of the solid courses is darker than 
that of the true Waverly quarries. A fawn-colored tint marks all of the 
highest beds. 

On the cast side of the river, in the central portions of the county, 4 
very similar line of facts obtains; but in the north-eastern corner, and 
along the eastern border of the county generally, the Waverly system is 
much reduced in thickness. In Jackson township it is not more than 
four hundre and fifty feet in thickness. The place of the upper beds is 
supplied by heavy deposits of Coal-Measure conglomerate. 

5. This conglomerate is a new element in the geological scale of the 
county. As Prof. Andrews has shown in his report upon the counties to 
the eastward, the deposit is one of quite limited extent. It stretches in 
a north-easterly and south-westerly direction from the west side of Jack- 
son county into Scioto county. It occupies all of the highest ground of 
the four following townships in Pike county, viz., Jackson, Beaver, Ma- 
rion, and Union. In the first named township its outcrops in the hills 
that border the Scioto valley overhang the river. It has a thickness in 
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the “Chimney Rocks,” near the mouth of Hickson’s Run, of one hundred 
and eighty-nine feet, as given by barometer. It consists almost exclu- 
sively of ‘silicious materials, quartz pebbles, and sand. The stem of a 
calamite or a sigillaria—well-known coal plants—is occasionally met 
with. There are streaks of iron in the sand that cements the pebbles, 
which resist weathering agencies better than even the remainder of the 
series, and they are frequently left in relief upon the surface of exposed 
beds. 

The outcrop of the conglomerate in Jackson township is almost always 
a vertical wall from fifty to one hundred feet in height. A line of weak 
springs marks its base. Occasional seams of shale are found interstrati- 
_ fied with the formation, so that the soil formed from it, though thin and 
poor, asis shown by the stunted pines and oaks which it bears, is, after all, 
less sterile than it would have been if composed of the silicious conglom- 
erate alone. The greater distance of the conglomerate from the river in 
the other townships named, and the consequent more gradual descent of ° 
the drainage streams, forbids the formation in this area of the precipitous 
cliffs of Jackson township; nor has the thickness of the stratum been 
elsewhere found as great as in the section at the Chimney Rocks above 
reported. | 

6. The last element to be named in the scale of the county is a coal 
seam. It does not, however, occur at the very summit of the series, but 
is found in certain-limited areas interposed between the beds of conglom- 
erate and coarse sandstone just described. It forms a part of the unmis- 
takable western boundary of the Jackson county coal. field. There seems 
little reason to doubt that the Pike county seam is the extension of the 
well-known “shaft coal” of Jackson Court House, which is found in a 
like situation with reference to the conglomerate. At all events, a seam 
resting on the conglomerate, and covered by conglomerate, or coarse 
sandstone, can be followed westward from this last named point to the 
district now under consideration. Callahan’s bank, three miles west of 
Jackson Court House, where a three-feet seam, which is identical in 
quality with the shaft seam, occurs; Whaley’s bank, two miles ta the 
west and north from the above named outcrop, where the same three- 
feet seam has been worked; and Downard’s bank, on the western line 
of Jackson county, where a blacksmithing coal, three feet thick, is now 
open, connect the coal of section 19, Jackson township, Pike county, so 
directly with the shaft coal, that there is not much risk in identifying 
the various exposures as parts of one and the same seam. That the Pike 
county seam is the western boundary of the coal field is shown in the 
fact that the same ledge that holds the coal is exposed for two miles to 
the westward, from top to bottom, and no trace of the seam is found. 
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In Jackson township coal has been taken out at several points for 
family or neighborhood use, and the seam has been marked at many 
points where it has not yet been opened. One of the best known open- 
ings is at Johnson’s bank, in section 31. The seam here has a thickness 
of twenty-five inches. It rests on conglomerate, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a thin sheet of fire-clay, and is overlain by a heavy ledge of the 
same material. The seam is also shown in precisely similar relations on 
the land of Isaac Wickline, in section 22. 

The coal taken out from Johnson’s bank has a fair local reputation, 
and has been used by blacksmiths in the neighborhood with satisfaction. 
It strongly resembles, in physical characteristics, the Jackson shaft coal, 
and the following analysis by Prof. Wormley shows it to agree quite 
closely with that excellent seam in chemical composition. Analyses are 
also introduced here of several of the coals, above referred to, that con- 
nect the Pike county seam with the Jackson Court House mines. Down- 
ard’s bank has an excellent local reputation. Whaley’s bank is not now 
open. Callahan’s bank yields a coal not inferior in any respect—at least 
as far as purity is concerned—to the best coal of Jackson county. The 
analysis of the shaft coal is added, to give opportunity for comparison: 























Johnson's. Downard’s. Callahan's. Shaft coal 
Specific gravity ..........0 sscseees 1.313 1.323 1.295 1.267 
Moisture ......... geeseeseecesessseness 6.40 7.70 8.00 7.00 
Ash 2.0... cesccsces cccescees aunann onnannn 4.70 6.50 3.10 4.10 
~ Volatile combustible matter ... 33.60 29.30 26.30 30.90 
Fixed carbon ........ ccsceeeee seveee 55.30 66.50 62 30 07.50 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Bulphur ane 0.57 1.09 0.57 0.74 
Sulphur left in coke............... 0.38 0.52 0.21 0.22 

Sulphur forming per cent. of 

COKE oo ccc. cececeees anne ennn nenn cee 0.63 0.82 0.32 0.34 
Gas per lb. in cubic feet.......... 3.64 3.82 3.80 2.51 
F ) 0 ee Yellow Yellow Yellow a... 
CORKC 00... ccscescee cocees nennen conseeees Pulverulent Pulverulent Pulverulent _...... 


No coal has yet been found in Beaver township. The great amount 
of rock removed in the formation of the broad trough of Beaver valley 
might account in part for its absence; but there are reasons for believing 
that the conglomerate extended to the castward in a promontory through 
Beaver township, Pike county, and Liberty township, Jackson county, 
separating two westward extensions of the coal fields—the first of which 
has already been noticed, and the second of which comes to view in the 
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I 
two townships south of the last named, viz., in Marion and Union town- 
ships. | | 

The lower ccal seam has been worked for several years in the neigh- 
borhood of California, in section 33, Marion township. The coal is some- 
what slaty in parts of the seam, but answers very well for household use. 
It measures twenty-one inches to twenty-four inches at the only opening 
now worked. It rests on a heavy ledge of very coarse conglomerate, and 
is situated in all respects like the outcrops of Jackson township. 

The same seam has been worked three miles to the north west of this 
point, on the farm of John Fecsor, in section 19, Union township. This 
is the westernmost outcrop of coal thus far recorded in the State. It is, 
in fact, west of the line which the Scioto River reaches in its excursion 
to the eastward in the northern part of the county. If a similar deflec- 
tion of the river had chanced to take place at this point, coal would have 
been found on the west side of this great bouundary—the Scioto River. 

Analyses of the coal furnished by the last named townships are here 
added. The first is the California coal, from A. Hendricks’s bank; the 
second is from Fee3or’s bank, Union township: 











Specific gravitV 1.0... cccecssscocosscnces nennen secuecses eeeeee eveees 1.327 1.378 
Moisture 22.00. enseonee csceccces ceases anne sosceeses sescce soeeee sonne . 8.70 7.10 
Ash 0.0... cece cose ccces ceceee coesccses cesses ceveescee nennen tovsveseecee es 4.20 6.80 
Volatile combustible matter ......... ..c..cc0. coesscece sevens onen 28.30 29.50 
Fixed carbon...... ccc cesses sonen socccs soesce seceteces anne coscesse 58.80 56.60 
100.00 100.00 
Sulphur 20.0.0... cecssece cccsecece conscoees sossasees suennnnen seseseece cee 0.74 0.46 
“ left in coke......... gaanen cececeece cos cccese covcceoes anne ce 0.27 0.27 
“ forming per cent. Of COKE ...... enusnenen sonen enenenne 0.42 0.42 
Gas per Ib. to cubic feet ....u.... cucsensnnnen nennen cetes vononnonenn 3.64 3.24 
ASD 2... 2000. cocccnece sonen sonne occur coceee ceceet namen socces cos ann seesee Yellow Yellow 
Coke.....000u00n ce cces voveccces cocces sevece cee seston cssees cos veceus cos couse Pulverulent Pulverulent 


A brief summary of the facts in regard te coal in Pike county will be 
here given. 

The lower seam has been found and worked in three townships of the 
county. The seam has a general thickness of two feet. The quality 
of the coal] is certainly fair. It is nearly free from sulphur, but has a 
larger percentage of ash than is found in coals of the first quality. 
This fact is not, however, shown in the analyses above given. It 
is by no means certain that the seam extends uninterruptedly between 
even the nearest outcrops. The lower coal seam is known to be every 
where capricious, suddenly thinning out and disappearing; but observa- 
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tions and examinations made, some of which have been given above, 
would warrant a reasonable expectation of finding it on parts of sections 
2, 3, 10, 11, 18, 19, 22, 23 of Jackson township, and on sections 20, 21, 28, 
29, 32, and 33 of Marion township, and on sections 19, 20, and 31 of Union 
township, in addition to openings already made. The area in which it 
occurs, and may occur, is considerable, and the fuel buried here can not 
fail to be valued and turned to account as the country grows older. The 
same seam, in heavicr volume, is also to be looked for on the western 
side of Jackson township, Jackson county. 

The topography and geological scale of the county have now been 
briefly treated, and the principal points of interest in regard to origin, 
history, and economical applications, have been noticed in passing. 
The following topics remain to be discussed, with equal brevity--the 
Drift formations of the county, the soils, and the water-supply. 

The true glacial Drift is not prominently shown in Pike county. It is 
even a question whether any part of the surface is to be referred to it. 
Besides the great trough of the Scioto River, which constitutes a feature 
by itself in the topography of the county, there are three principal re- 
gions in which heavy deposits occur that are referable to some division 
of the Drift. These regions have already been referred to in the discus- 
sion of the topography of the county. One of them, the Cynthiana val- 
ley, holds the north-west corner; another, the California valley, holds 
the south-eastern corner; while the third, the broad furrow of Beaver 
‘valley, traverses the eastern central district. These valleys are all filled 
with heavy beds of blue clay, the depth being known to exceed fifty feet. 
in portions, at least, of each. In the counties north of Pike two varieties 
of blue, Drift clays are found—the first, or lowermost, being the tough. 
unstratified clay, containing polished and striated bowlders of northern 
origin, which is commonly known as hard-pan. It can be quite conf- 
dently referred for its origin to the melting of the great zlacier, which 
covered the northern portion of the continent at the height of the Gla 
cia] Period. 

A sccond variety is a stratified blue clay, which contains frequent traces 
of vegetable and animal life. Its origin is referred to the time of conti 
nental submergence that followed the melting of the glacial sheet. The 
few opportunities found in which the blue clays of Pike county seem to 
show that they belong to the latter division, vegetable remains being 
quite frequently met with in digging wells in the first two of the localı- 
tics named. These stratified beds are very likely underlain by the true 
bowlder clay. 

The uplands of the county are altogether destitute of Drift deposits. 
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It is certain that the great ice-sheet never brought its burdens of foreign 
materials to these areas. There are in Pike county no deposits of bank 
gravel—the great resource of the districts north for road-making—if a 
single exception is made for the neighborhood of Cynthiana. The river 
beds and banks furnish an abundant supply of gravel to the regions adja- 
cent; but the absence of bank gravel shows that we have passed beyond 
the most characteristic effects of the Drift. 

The Scioto valley—like all similar valleys in this portion of the State— 
is filled with deposits of modified Drift throughout its whole extent. 
This valley Drift in Pike county is recognized under four divisions, viz., 
the first, second, third, and fourth bottoms. The first bottoms, the lowest 
of the series, comprise the lands that are overflowed at every flood; the 
second bottoms are covered only with extreme high water. The bound- 
ary of the third bottoms is quite distinctly shown in a terrace fifteen or 
twenty feet in height, and its surface is elevated by the same measure 
above the highest floods. The fourth and last division has an elevation 
of about sixty feet above low water, and is generally bounded by a dis- 
tinct terrace. It is not to be understood that all of these divisions are to 
be recognized every where. Sometimes the first bottoms extend to the 
edge of the bedded rocks which bound the valley ; and more frequently 
the four divisions are all represented in a bank fifty or sixty feet above 
the river channel. Between Jasper and Piketon the whole series is very 
handsomely shown. 

The third and fourth divisions agree in general composition. They 
both consist of gravel—a large part of which is limestone—of sand, loam, 
and clay, variously intermingled. The broad, fertile, and well-drained 
tracts of the fourth bottoms furnish very attractive and advantageous 
locations for residence, and have been selected for the two principal 
towns of the valley, viz., Waverly and Piketon. 

The first and second bottoms furnish the most productive lands of the 
county. There is, in fact, no better corn land in the State than this di- 
vision within the limits of Pike county. Their fertility is maintained 
unimpaired by annual deposits from back-water—the overflow of the 
river being now quite commonly regulated by levees. The depth of the 
annual deposit upon the lowest bottoms varies from one inch to one foot. 
When the larger measure is reached, a winter must intervene before the 
mud works kindly under tillage. 

As the drainage of the State was gradually arrested in the later stages 
of the Drift period by the northward subsidence of the continent, it 
seems probable that the valley was largely filled to the height of the last 
terrace. When a re-clevation began, the clearing out of the old channel 
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would necessarily follow, with the establishment of the terraces that 
make so conspicuous a feature in the valleys to-day. 


III. SOILS. 


The subject of the soils of the county follows next in order, and has, 
indecd, already been touched upon in the reference to the deposits that 
fill the Scioto valley. 

The Scioto valley is far more productive than any other equal area 
within the county. The variety of soils found within it has been indi- 
cated in the description of the different elevations which the valley de- 
posits nuw hold. The two lower members of the series give excellent 
examples of alluvial soil. They constitute in Pike county, and below, 
one of the great corn fields of Ohio. They are planted every summer, 
and it is by no means uncommon to find eight or ten square miles of In- 
dian corn in one unbroken tract. The ordinary yield ranges between 
fifty and seventy-five bushels to the acre. 

The soil of the terraces is not thus renewed by natural agencies, and 
though still very productive, shows in a marked degree the incipient 
exhaustion that all of the land of this part of the State, except the allu- 
vial bottoms, exhibits under the system of tillage now in use. These— 
areas have been growing less tractable of late years by the exhaustion of _ 
their organic matter. The plowing in of clover restores this element, 
and works admirably in ameliorating the lands that have grown stub— 
born. 

The remaining valleys of the county have not shared in the geological 
fortunes of the Scioto valley, aud, conse yuently, lack its fertility. None 
of them contains limestone gravel to any extent. 

The intervals of the Sunfish are quite narrow, and the soil is de 
cidedly inferior to that of the river valley. 

The clays of the Beaver, California, and Cynthiana valleys form for 
the most part cold soils, better adapted to grass than to cereals. 

The upland soils of the county are, without exception, native soils, 
formed where we find them by agencies such as we now see at work. 
Being made from different materials, as the different belts of the geologi- 
cal scule successively form the surface, they exhibit great differences in 
composition and character. Three general divisions will be recognized by 
every one acquainted with the county as dividing among them the up 
land areas. They are the slate soils, the Waverly soils, and the conglom- 
erate soils. 

On the western border of the county, especially in Perry and Mifflin 
townships, we find the Huron shales largely displayed. The soil formed 
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from their weathered outcrops is quite characteristic, being emphatically 
a thin soil. slight in volume generally, and so lacking in favorable con- 
ditions that no ordinary ficld crops can be raised upon it with profit. 
Forest trees, however, within quite a limited range of species, manage 
to grow upon it. In fact, they establish themselves upon raw banks 
of shale before any such changes have been wrought in it as would 
make it proper to term ita soil. The chestnut (Castanea vesca) and the 
Spanish oak (Quercus palustris) are every where characteristic trees, and 
the chestnut oak (Quercus castanea) is also common, though less abun- 
dant than the first named trees. Fruit trees are also found to thrive 
well and produce well upon slate soils; but grasses and cereals cither fail 
altogether in them, or have but a dying life. 

The products of the weathering of the shales are accumulated in the 
valleys as quite stubborn clays, which contain the elements of fertility, 
it is true, but which require more careful treatment than they generally 
obtain to render them at all desirable for tillage. The lands of this divi- 
sion are, on the whole, decidedly the least productive within the county. 
If left to produce tne only vegetation for which they show a natural 
adaptation, viz., forest growth and orchards, they can be made to serve a 
very useful purpose; but when hill-sides of shale are stripped of their 
forest growth and subjected to tillage, they soon become as nearly desert 
as any lands in the State ever become. 

The Waverly soils come next in order. They are in every way more 
important than the preceding division. They occupy a much larger 
portion of the surface of the county, covering, in addition to all other 
exposures, all of the table-lands of the western side of the county; 
instead, as in the case of the shales, being confined to the slopes of the 
hills—and they are, besides, much more productive, the farming land 
which they furnish yielding excellent rewards to skillful husbandry. 
They vary among themselves according to the character of the particu- 
lar strata from which they have been formed; but these varicties are 
kept within quite narrow limits. But few of the sandstone beds are 
destitute of clay, and all of the shales contain more or less sand. The © 
percentage of silica is so large in some of the soils that they come under 
the category of light soils; but in much the larger number of instances 
the clay predominates, and a strong, tenacious soil is the result. Most . 
of them are naturally light-colored. They rarely show the reddish tints 
of the native soils to the westward. They contain in abundance all of 
the chemical elemei.ts necessary for vegetable growth, but under culti- 
vation they generally stand in urgent need of the amelioration that a 
good supply of organic matter in the soil furnishes. Their native fer- 
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tility is shown by the luxuriant forest growth with which they are cov- 
ered. There is no finer timber produced in the State than the hills of 
Pike county supply. The variety is large, embracing poplar, hickory, 
ash, walnut, and oak. The flanks of the hills are covered equally with 
the summits. 

A notable difference will, however, be observed by even a casual ob- 
server between the northern and the suuthern slopes of the hills. This 
difference is shown not only in the amount but also in the kinds of tim- 
ber produced. It-depends on physical conditions altogether, the two most 
prominent being the following: Our heaviest rains coming from the 
south, wear away the forming soil from the sides of the hills against 
which they beat; and, in the second place, the action of the sun is far 
more powerful on southern slopes than on northern, reducing the moist- 
ure of the soil very often below the limit which vegetation generally re- 
quires. The kinds of timber, as intimated above, are found to vary very 
much in the different exposures. On the south side the same trees are 
found growing that have already been named as characteristic of the slate 
soils. On the summit of Windle’s Knub, one of the high points of the 
county, five miles west of Waverly, and on its northern slope, the follow- 
ing varieties of trees were counted within the area of forty equare rods: 


RED OAK .icsss cecccecee secscsces socvevces scccscses cessecees cossvcecs Quercus rubra. 
PIGKON OAK .....c0. cosescnce evccceces coscessee cesses cosceeces annene Quercus acuminata. 
CHESTNUT OAK ..ccccecs coccceces cosceceee ecesceee nennen ceeese nun Quercus castanea. 
CILESTNUT eesesaeen onennanen cecees cecees succes coseeeecs seseee ses ceeees Castanea vesca. 
SLACK WALNUT ernennen cceceeeee anunennnunen neuen nenn saesen seed Juglans nigra, 
TTICKORY ..ccce cccecseee conc eeeee cscece sonen seseecees susanne sure Carya alba. 

BLUE ABI... ccc. cece cscs ceceee snnnon sence coeeee eeeeeseee eaeees cones Fraxinus quadrangulats. 
BLACK LOCUST... ccc cceeceeee anno cnteee ceceee snenen seeeeeees canes Robinia pseudacacia. 
REDBUD ...0.. ccscceces coscecses cesses ceseas nennen eouauace cosas nenne Cercis Canadensis. 
DOGWOOD ...ccccccces cocesscccces ccccce sects senses cceeceseeees nenn Cornus florida. 
Basswoon, or Lin... cessesees coeces coctee ences: sescecses coseeecs Tilia Americana. 
PERSIMMON ...ccccceces cecees cence soeces secees eecese covces seceee cooseLOSpVrOs Virginiana. 


Like all the other lands of this part of Ohio, these Waverly soils are 
generally subjected to a rude and exhausting system of tillage; but 
wherever an exception is made to this rule the lands yield a generous 
return. One or two farms in Pebble township, near the little village of 
Buchanan, give a hint of the possibilities that are latent in these up 
lands under wise husbandry. There is no defect in them, let it be re 
peated, in natural composition or constitution. Under proper treatment, 
they make the business of agriculture a living business for the tiller of 
the soil, while at the same time they beeome more and more adapted to 
the work required of them. 
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The conglomerate soils of the eastern uplands of the county need no 
extended remark. There are barren areas within them, derived from 
the pebble beds, without any admixture of shalds; but, for the most part, 
they are covered with the forest growth that belongs to thin soils. The 
steep slopes of the hills on the northern sides are always productive. It 
costs much more to till them than to till the great valleys, but the slopes 
are scarcely less productive than the richest of the valleys. , 

The first named of the native soils of the county was spoken of as 
specially adapted to the growth of timber and to the production of fruit. 
While the remaining divisions are not limited, as are the shales, to such 
lines of production, it may be said that all of the highlands of the 
county are happily adapted to these same interests. For successful fruit- 
growing, the hills of Pike county can not be excelled in southern Ohio. 
By their elevation they gain exemption from late frosts in spring—one of 
the chief obstacles to fruit-growing in the State. A peach crop is very 
seldom forfeited on the high grounds. 

For a cause presently to be mentioned, these uplands can not be very 
successfully devoted to stock-raising; nor can cereals be produced from 
them in remunerative degree, if the same system that prevails in the 
valleys is fullowed here; but an intelligent adaptation of means to ends 
in dealing with them will make them more kindly and more fruitful 
soils than the most favored regions of the New England States, or the 
eastern border of the country generally; and however poor these lands 
are now counted in comparison with the beautiful plains below them, we 
may be sure that they contain untold possibilities of agricultural 
wealth, which are certain, at some future day, to be utilized. 


IV. WATER-SUPPLY. 


One topic remains to be discussed, viz., the important one of water- 
supply. This will be considered in connection with the geological divi- 
sions already given. ; 

1. There are many springs at the lowest geological horizon of the 
county, viz., at the surface of the limestones along the western edge of 
the county. Though issuing from the limestones, they are in almost all 
cases derived from the porous beds of the overlying Huron shales. If 
the springs are weak, and especially if the water moves from them 
slowly, they are very likely to be impregnated with dissolved mineral 
matters, of which sulphur and iron are chief. Such springs invariably 
acquire a local reputation as medicinal, and though, as a rule, pure water 
is to be preferred for human use to supplies that are burdened with min- . 
eral matters dissolved from the rocks, the nature of the impurities here 
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contained renders it improbable that the use of these waters can 
much harm. 

There are several springs of unusual volume in this district. Them _ 
notable is one well known through the whole Sunfish valley as the “ ER 
Spring,” 


or “Campbell’s Spring.” It is without doubt the largest sprig, 


in south-western Ohio. It is universally believed in the neighborh umso. 


and, appa ently, on good grounds, that a mountain stream called “Dim py. 
bone,” which disappears abruptly from its bed two miles to the westwam_ ng 
emerges again as Campbell’s Spring, its w aters having been cooled, zer. 
fied, and re-enforced by their subterranean journey. It is claimed that 
the water has been tracked through the mountain that intervenes by 
bran or chaff, which was thrown into the stream, and which was found 
again inthe spring. There is reason to believe that the spring has more 
than one principal source... 

An attempt was made a year or two since to utilize this strong and 
steady stream of water by making it turn a mill-wheel. To secure the 
necessary “head,” a heavy wall was laid in cement around the spring; 
but the water rose only fo r or five feet before it burst out from the side 
of the mountain a few rod: to the northward of its old point of emerg- 
ence, thu r ndering the cite prise fru tle:s. 

2. No valuable sprin: s occur in the black slate series. Indeed, there 
is no geological formation in the State that furnishes water of as poor 
quality and in as jnadequate supply as this. ‘“Seeps” rather than 
springs occur at infrequent intervals in its outcrops, but the water is 
mineralized to such an extent as to be unfit for use by man or beast. 
Wells are, in like manne , imp ssible or unprofitable in this formation, 
the eucntity or quality of the supply, or both. being objectionable. 

3. The fr quent courses «f shale that oceur in the Waverly series 
prevent water from entering or passing through it to any great extent: 
and this creat division of the rocks of the county must, therefore, as a 
Whole be set down as poor in water-supplv. Where some of the sand- 
stone strata—as, for exan:ple, the Waverly quarry courses—are exposed 
for any considerable area, springs cf pure water mark the outerop of the 
first underlying seam of shale: but there is no considerable line of 
springs to be referred to this horizen, nor, indeed, to any other horizon in 
all of the series. Wh ot few springs occur are generally of fair «quality, 
but of Light volume, and, fo the most part. fall during the heat of sum- 
mer. 

The Waverly table-lands,: £ which extended mention has been made. 
are espeetally detective in natural water-supply. The weathered prad- 
ucts of their rocky floor generally form a compact and fine-grained clay 
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subsoil, at least as impervious to water as the shaly beds from which in 
large measure this subsoil is derived; consequently the rain is refused 
entrance, and springs, wells, and living streams are alike impossible. 
There are weeks, or even months, during almost every summer in which 
all surface water disappears from these extensive areas, and stock of all 
descriptions must be driven daily from one to four miles for water. For 
domestic use cisterns are every where constructed, and the clay is so tena- 
cious that it holds water quite well without cement, a dry wall being 
generally laid to guard the excavation. What are called wells in these 
areas are generally pits in this impervious clay, and the entire supply is 
derived from surface water. The wells then differ from the cisterns 
principally in this respect, viz., the latter are supplied from the roofs, 
while the former receive their supply from the foul and neglected surface 
adjacent to house or barn. Water from such sources must always be 
looked upon with grave suspicion. There is no question but that it is 
very often the medium for spreading disease and death. It is obvious 
that all the roofs of these regions should be taxed for water-supply. 

4. The conglomerate of the eastern side of the county furnishes at its 
base occasional springs upon v ich some dependence is placed. The 
seams of shale, however, distrib ted even through the conglomerate, in- 
terfere with its service as an efficient water-bearer. 

5. The Drift deposits of the county furnish the usual line of facts in 
this connection. The Scioto bottoms are full of water throughout their- 
whole extent, but it is generally necessary to go to the level of the river. 
before reaching it. For the third and fourth bottoms, which have been 
already mentioned as the most desirable locations for residence, the dis-. 
tance is so great as to render this source practically inaccessible. 

It will be seen, therefore, that almost all of the county is, to a greater or- 
less degree, defective in natural water-supply. Springs, wells, and water- 
courses are quite inadequate to meet the demands in large areas of the. 
county. The people of such districts can not move too soon in securing 
the artificial reservoirs that must take the place of the natural supplies. 
Economy, comfort, and health alike demand more careful provision for 
this indispensable element, in properly constructed and properly guarded. 
cisterns. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF ROSS COUNTY. 


The general geology of Ross county agrees very closely with that of 
Pike county, already given. The two counties have a common geological 
scale, and their principal topographical features, which are very similar, 
they owe to a common geological history. They differ, however, in one 
important particular, viz., the characteristic deposits of the glacial Drift 
cover the northern townships of Ross county, but are wanting at least 
in the uplands of the regions to the southward. 

A detailed description of the geological series of the county would, 
therefore, involve a needless repetition of the statements of the preceding 
chapter. In the present report, therefore, only those facts which are pe 
culiar to the area now under consideration will find place. 

The various topics to be treated will be taken up in the same order as 
in the preceding section. 


I. SITUATION AND TOPOGRAPITY. 


Ro=s county is bounded on the north by Pickaway, on the east by 
Hocking, Vinton, and Jackson, on the south by Pike, and on the west by 
Highland and Fayette. 

As in Pike county, the chief feature in the topography is the broad 
and deep trough of the Scioto valley, which traverses the county from 
north to south, dividing it into two unequal areas, the western side ex 
ceeding the eastern in the ratio of 2:1. The river cuts the north line 
of the county at very nearly the middle point, and flows thence almost 
directly south to Chillicothe. It is here strongly deflected to the east- 
ward; and in the extreme south-eastern corner of the county the main 
valley is not more than four miles distant from the Jackson county line. 

The western side of the county is deeply divided and subdivided br 
the valley of Paint Creek and that of its principal tributary, the North 
Fork. Paint valley is, next to the Scioto, the most important of the 
surface features of the county. 

East of the Scivto, and in the south-eastern corner of the county, Salt 
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Creek flows in an old and deeply excavated valley. These constitute the 
leading cases of erosion and material modification of the surface. Still 
other examples are furnished by Deer Creek and Kinne-Kinnick, on-the 
northern side, and by Indian and Walnut creeks on the south. 

The high table-lands that make so prominent a feature in the topog- 
raphy of Pike county are wanting here, except in the southern tier of 
townships, and in several of these there are but few examples. 

Paint Creek is flowing, for a short portion of its course, in’a new val- 

ley, the origin of which can easily be understood in the light of recent 
geological history. There are numerous cases of this kind in south-west- 
ern Ohio, an interesting one of which is given in the report on the 
geology of Clarke county, in the first volume. The facts connected 
with the present instance, however, are more remarkable than any 
yet recorded in this geological district. As the origin of this new val- 
ley is unmistakably connected with the history of the Drift period in 
the county, a full account of the case will be deferred until that part of 
the report is reached in which the formations of the Drift shall be 
taken up. 


II. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


1. There are several facts which render the limestones of Ross county 
much more interesting and important than those of Pike county. In 
the first place, the county stretches several miles further to the west- 
ward, and thus takes in a larger area of these rocks. In the second 
place, and chiefly, they have been laid bare in the deep valley of Paint 
Creek and its tributaries through all of the western border of the county, 
so that not only is a large area exposed, but the valley has been cut en- 
tirely through the Helderberg series deep into the Niagara group. The 
section thus exposes two Silurian limestones instead of one, as in the 
district beyond. In addition to these points, it may be remarked that 
the deep gorge of Paint Creek furnishes some of the most picturesque 
scenery of southern Ohio. 

On the west line of Buckskin township, for two miles above and two 
miles below the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad, the valley of Paint 
Creek is hewn out of the heaviest section of limestones of the Helder- 
berg division known in this part of the State. There are not less than 
forty feet shown in vertical section in the Rucker quarries, opposite 
Greenfield. It is-probable that this forty feet exhausts the Helderberg 
series in its downward reach, or, in other words. that the courses imme- 
diately beneath belong to the Niagara group. The character and value 
of the stone and the extent of the quarries have been described at length 
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‘in the chapter on Highland county in the Report of 1870, and no further 
mention of these facts is demanded here. It may be said, in passing, 
that these quarries furnish in their remarkably even-bedded courses 
some of the most desirable stones of the State. The fact that all the 
fragments and waste of the quarries can be burned into lime of fair 
quality, renders the working of them as economical as possible. 

But few varieties of fossils are seen in the quarry rock. The bivalve 
crustacean, Leperditia alta, which is characteristic of the formation, 
covers thickly the surfaces of many successive layers. A favosite coral 
is not uncommon, and several species of brachiopod shells are occasion- 
ally met with. 

Two miles below the Greenfield quarries the rock becomes more fossil- 
iferous, and well-preserved casts of several species of shells have been 
found. They are referred to the genera Atrypa, Nucleospira, Meristella, 
etc. The species are probably undescribed. 

The Helderberg limestone is through all of these exposures—a magne- 
sian limestone, containing forty to forty-four per cent. of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and fifty to fifty-four per cent. of carbonate of lime. As the name 
of the lower member of the group denotes—to which this division, now 
under consideration, undoubtedly belongs, viz., the waterlime—a cement 
rock often finds place in the series. The formation is true to its name in 
Ross county. On the Rittenhouse farm, in Concord township, the upper 
beds of the series have long been burned into a hydraulic lime of a high 
degree of excellence. Experience of its qualities for thirty years makes 
it certain that it is a strong and durable cement. Its composition 1s 
given in the report on Highland county, above named. The supply is 
large, and the cement can be manufactured at advantage in all respects. 
It requires to be worked, however, in a different manner from the ce 
ments in common use, and this fact has hindered the development of the 
business here. The valuable properties of the stone will doubtless be 
utilized in time to come. 

The lowest courses exposed in the bed of Paint Creek, at the locality 
named above, viz., two miles below the railroad crossing at Greenfield, 
belong, as has been said, to a different horizon, viz., to the Niagara group. 
They are very readily distinguished, both by lithological characters and 
by the fossils which they contain. The upper beds of this series in 
southern Ohio are almost every where characterized by the very conspic- 
uous casts of one or more of the following fossils, viz., Pentamerus oblongus, 
Trimerella Ohioensis, Megulomus Canadensis. The casts sometimes make 
up the very substance of the rock. Other forms are intermingled occa- 
sionally in great abundance, The more noticeable sorts are favosite 
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corals, univalve shells, and chambered shells. The beds on Paint Creek, 
for a dozen miles below the last named point, are occupied very largely 
by casts of Megalomus. This remarkable fossil occupies nearly, or quite, 
ninety feet of limestone, near the mouth of the Rocky Fork of Paint. 

As the Helderberg limestone is followed to the southward and east- 
ward it is observed to thin out very rapidly. An excellent section—one 
of the best in this whole region—is found on the banks of Buckskin 
Creek, two miles north of Bainbridge, on the Greenfield road. The 
Megalomus beds of the Niagara, the Helderberg (waterlime), and the 
Huron shale are all shown in a section of fifteen feet. In other words, 
the Megalomus beds reach up almost to the shales—a thin wedge of Hel- 
derberg alone separating the two formations. 

It will be remembered that a few miles to the south-westward the 
Helderberg disappears in places entirely, the Huron shales lying upon 
the Niagara strata. The uppermost member of this formation at this 
point is a peculiar sandstone, which has been described as the Hills- 
borough sandstone. There are a few exposures of this sandstone in Pax- 
ton township, in the vicinity of the caves of Rocky Fork. 

We find in the great exposure of limestone at the Falls of Paint, in 
the beds that underlie the Megalomus division, another of these fossils 
above named in equal abundance. The casts of Pentamerus oblongus here 
make up the very substance of the rock. 

As Paint Creek turns in the extreme south-western corner of the 
county abruptly to the north-east, the heavy easterly dip of the lime- 
stones soon buries them below the surface. Their last appearance is op- 
posite the village of Bainbridge. ' 

An admirable general section of the rocks of the western side of Ross 
county is furnished by Bonner’s Hill, in the same neighborhood. The 
summit is five hundred feet above the valley, and the following scale— 
the formations being represented in their true order—is shown in the 


steep ascent: . 
Feet, 
Upper beds of Waverly group (Buena Vista division, etc.) ............ cesses 42 
Waverly black slate ...... .ccccces cesses ceases secces sunnnnnunansnnn senses ann eensen senses nee ene 15 
Waverly Quarry COUrsess ...... 20... cscs cee nnnsnnunn ene ses cee cnc nun snnnsnssn sn sn ennonnnee OL 
Waverly shales ... ......oasoos cccsecsce sonnnnnun conces sosces cesses consesnes sarees snceee seseeeess 50 
Huron shales ...... 2.0.0 220000 cocece covees cocsen concen cacecs cossen senses seaes sesees sonen samen 332 
Helderberg limestone (waterlime)............ ccossssss cssces cesses cosees seacee cee seceesce 15 
_ Niagara limestone (Megalomus division)...............css00sccess sseeoe snnnnnunn sen en 15 


Both of the limestones here shown are capable of furnishing an un- 
limited supply of lime of the highest quality. It is not, indeed, sur- 
passed in whiteness, mildness, and durability by any iime of the State. 
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The Niagara rock is ill-adapted to building purposes, coming out of the 
quarry in massive and ungainly blocks; but the close proximity, in this 
region, of the fine courses of the Waverly quarries renders it unnecessary 
to turn it to such uses. 

2. The Huron shales are, perhaps, the most characteristic formation 
of the western half of Ross county. They occupy a large area, and im- 
press peculiar features upon the soil, the vegetation, and the scenery. 
They afford at Benner's Hill, above mentioned, the heaviest section 
yielded by the formation in Ohio, viz., three hundred and thirty-two feet. 
The composition of the series, as shown in this and closely adjoining 
sections, has two points that deserve mention. The first is the occur- 
rence of twenty-six feet of white and blue clays at the base of the series; 
and the second, which is much the more interesting observation, is the 
occurrence of a calcareous layer, well charged with fossils, at the height 
of forty to fifty feet above the base of the system. The clays are shown 
on the west side of Benner’s Hill. The limestone seam is best seen at 
Ferncau’s Mill, one mile east of Bainbridge. Mr. J. H. Poe, of Chilli- 
cothe, first called attention to its existence, and to him the Survey is in- 
debted for a very interesting fossil—the body of an hitherto undescribed 
crinoid—obtained froin this locality. The calcareous seam varies be 
tween three inches and six inches in thickness. Its composition is 
shown in the appended analysis, made by Prof. Wormley : 





Silicic acid eo Cee nm ...n..0.00 0 80000 SOFT HE HHS ER EBERLE SEP EB EEE SHEESH HOSS EHE HH HET ET RR BEE CHEEKS EHH CHHTEe 53.20 
Iron and alumina........ essanssen sosnnnnen snnnon snnnnanen nunnen sanannuen snannaner cusses sense 2.30 
Carbonate of lime ....„..:O pesespeteee BOB vB 0 06 aan @eeeee 0008000 900000 09 HOT cee eeen Beaeeen 37.20 
Carbonate Of MAQNeS1a......... ceccce cecece coeceaees eeeees snnansnsn ensnannnn s nenne ana 6.88 

90.8 


Its interest lies in the fact that no other such seam has been reported 
in the whole extent of this formation. Taken as a whole, the Huron 
shales are almost entirely destitute of traces of either vegetable or animal 
life. Two brachiopod shells, a Diseina and a Lingula, have been found at 
various points in the system, and the great concretions which the forms 
tion holds have yielded the remains of some remarkable species of fishes; 
but throughout most of its extent it is utterly barren of paleontological 
interest. One of the difficulties in settling the Ohio geological scale, or, 
at least, of correlating certain of its upper members with the members of 
the eastern geological series, has lain in the fact that fossils, the true 
labels of the rocks, are here wanting. The outerop of the slates on the. 
western side of Ross county promises valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the life of the seas and shores during the long period in 
which these black shales were accumulating upon the floor of the an- 
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cient ocean. The few square fect exposed in the bank opposite Ferneau’s 
Mill have already yielded a new crinoid belonging to the genus Melocrinus 
and described by Prof. Whitfield in Vol. II. of the Ohio Paleontology; a 
tentaculite, identified by Prof. Whitfield as Tentaculites fissurella, and 
which is found at the east in the Marcellus slate; and several obscure 
and undetermined corals. Vegetable remains are also sometimes met 
with in the same locality. A calamite, several feet in length, was found 
at the center of a large concretion, and a prostrate tree, the bark of 
which had been converted into coal, was traced by Mr. Bergen, assistant 
in the survey of the county, for thirty feet over an exposed layer of 
shale. 

This field is commended to the attention of local geologists as well 
worthy of careful exploration. Such an exploration is almost sure to be 
rewarded by the discovery of new species of fossils. 

The exposures of the slates along the course of Paint Creek are unsur- 
passed. The whole series, except fifty or sixty feet of the lowermost 
beds, is shown in two nearly vertical sections—the first one occurring at 
the well-known locality, Copperas Mountain, and the second at the 
‘ equally well-known but less accessible locality, the Alum Cliffs. Cop- 
peras Mountain is situated three miles east of Bainbridge. The Alum 
Cliffs are five miles due west of Chillicothe. 

Paint Creek washes with the full force of its current the foot of the 
slate hill known as Copperas Mountain, and thus secures a constant ex- 
posure of the formation in a nearly vertical wall one hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The hill rises to a height of five hundred and fifty feet, 
so that the whole thickness of the slates is contained in it, and much be- 
sides; but the uppermost one hundred and twenty-five feet of the forma- 
tion are not shown as distinctly as the lower portions. 

At the Alum Cliffs section, which is the new valley of Paint Creek, to 
which reference has already been made, the uppermost beds are shown in 
a wall very nearly vertical to an extent at least of one hundred feet. 
The Huron shales are here covered by the Waverly shales and the Wa- 
verly quarries, and the section is for the most part closed by the Waverly 
black slates. The upper beds of the division are shown with great dis- 
tinctness within the limits of the city of Chillicothe, and upon all sides 
of it. 

The concretions by which the Huron shales are every where character- 
ized occur mainly in the lowermost one hundred feet. Many of them 
possess remarkable symmetry. The smaller ones frequently consist of 
‚sulphuret of iron. The larger ones have either organic or crystalline 
nuclei, and in far the larger number of instances the latter. 
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3. The Waverly shales of Ross county require no extended mention. 
They do not generally attain to the thickness which this division shows 
in Pike county, and on the western side of the county are considerably 
reduced. In the city of Chillicothe they measure 83.67 feet in thick- 
ness. | 

They indicate the same general history which the series elsewhere 
shows, their surface being covered with sea-weeds, sun-cracks, and rip 
ple-marks. Where exposed on Stony Creek, in Franklin township, they 
afford the finest series of ripple-marks known in the Third Geological 
District. Similar exposures are shown in the same township, on the 
line of Indian Creek and its tributaries. 

In the report on Pike county a calcareous layer of remarkable con- 
pactness and evenness was noted as occurring near the base of the Wa- 
verly shales, and its composition, as shown by chemical analysis, was 
given. This same layer extends through all of the outcrop of this divi- 
sion in Ross county. In the vicinity of Frankfort considerable account 
is made of it as a building and flagging stone. Mr. Bergen, who made 
the examination of this part of the county, proposes that it be recog- 
nized as the Frankfort flag. 

4. The Waverly quarry system continues to furnish in its northward 
extension a large supply of excellent building stone. The character of 
the rock quarries agrees very closely in color, texture, and composition 
with the stone derived from the typical exposures; but a very much 
larger proportion of the series in Ross county is valueless than in the 
district below. The stone is quite frequently found in a peculiarly 
rough and ungainly condition, known among the quarrymen as “ turtle- 
back,” or “nigger-head.” In this state it has no possible uses, except as 

protection for river banks. In all of the central regions of the county 
the division is very much lighter than at Waverly and Jasper, being 
frequently found to measure five to ten feet only against thirty feet in 
the Pike county quarries. In Paxton and Buckskin townships there is 
a larger amount of stone again, but it is not found in as thick and valu- 
able courses as to the southward. 

5. Ascending in the scale, we next come to that interesting stratum, 
the Waverly black shale. No finer exposures of this are possible than 
are furnished in hundreds of sections through all of the central regions 
of the county, upon both sides of the Scioto River. The greatest thick- 
ness yet observed in this formation is found in Franklin township, near 
the mouth of Stony Creek, where it measures not less than twenty-seven 
feet. It is charged at this point with its characteristic fossils, Lingula 
melia and Discina Newberryi, and the remains of fishes, often in an excel- 
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lent state of preservation, can hardly be called rare. The teeth and 
plates are the parts generally shown. In a small run that crosses the 
old Marietta road, three miles above Chillicothe, interesting slabs were 
found. 

This slate contains sulphuret of iron in considerable quantity, and the 
water that descends through it is, consequently, charged with the prod- 
ucts of the decomposition of this substance. Sulphur springs often 
mark its outcrops. A spring of this kind, quite well known in the 
north-eastern quarter of the county, finds its way through the slate on 
the north side of Sugar-Loaf Mountain, near the south line of Green 
township. The slates have a thickness of twenty feet at this point, and 
are overlain by a heavy and interesting section of the upper Waverly. 

6. This last named division, the upper Waverly, including every 
thing in the series above the Waverly black slate and below the Carbon- 
iferous series, remains to be briefly characterized. It constitutes a valu- 
able element in the county geological scale, absolutely and relatively 
more valuable than the same member in Pike county. The extreme 
thickness of this division does not exceed four hundred and twenty-five 
feet in any single section. A greater thickness of these beds may, per- 
haps, be found in the north-eastern corner of the county, where the series 
is certainly quite different from that observed in the south-eastern sec- 
tion. In Liberty and in Jefferson townships the upper beds of the Wa- 
verly are reduced in thickness, and the place is supplied by a heavy de- 
posit of Carboniferous conglomerate,.as in the adjacent districts of Pike 
and Jackson counties. Single sections of considerable extent and in- 
terest are found in Mount Logan, opposite Chillicothe; in Sugar- Loaf 
Mountain, three miles above; in Rattlesnake Knob, Liberty township; 
and also in the highest points of Huntington and Franklin townships. 

But few points in the composition of the series demand consideration 
here. Its economical value, to which reference has already been made, 
lies principally in the fine development of the Buena Vista courses in 
the south-eastern portion of the county, and especially in Franklin and 
Jefferson townships. A great amount of most desirable and accessible 
building stone is exposed in the first named township, on the western 
bank of the Scioto River. The quarries of J. E. Higby are more largely 
worked, and therefore more widely known, than any other. They are 
located upon the line of the canal, which furnishes convenient and 
cheap transportation. Asin the Gregg quarry at Waverly, the stone is 
all furnished by a single course, eight feet in thickness. The course can 
easily be split into two courses of equal thickness. All of the quarry- 
ing has thus far been done along the margins of the hills, where the 
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stripping is quite light, anda very large quantity of rock remains within 
easy reach. 

This bed is very soon lost as it is followed to the other side of the river, 
the strong easterly dip carrying it below the surface in three or four 
miles from the exposures here named. It agrees in color with the 
Waverly brown stone, as well as in geological position. The brown 
color of both is due to a change in the oxide of iron which the stone 
contains, and it is always limited to a few feet upon the exposed edges 
of the quarries. 

This course has thus been shown to extend for at least twenty miles 
along the Scioto valley, on both sides of the river. A very large amount 
of building stone, scarcely surpassed in the State in desirable qualities, 
is contained in it, which is sure to find its way into the general market. 

A single quarry has lately been opened on the Clemons farm, a mile 
abov.: the Higby quarries, and at an horizon higher by ninety feet than 
the latter. The quarry shows two courses of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, separated by a shaly parting of one or two inches. The lower 
course is twenty inches thick and the upper one thirty-six inches. It is 
not probable that these courses extend as widely as the Gregg or Buena 
Vista stone, but few points having been observed at which it was shown. 

An interesting section of this portion of the geological series of the 
eounty is shown in the district now under consideration, on the south 
bank of Stony Creek, very near its mouth. The uppermost twenty-five 
feet of the Waverly shales appear here. Above them the Waverly 
quarry courses, sometimes reduced to two in number, and not exceeding 
six feet in thickness, are shown in a nearly vertical wall. The Waverly 
stone is of the worthless variety already described. It is overlain by 
twenty-seven feet of the Waverly black slate, the heaviest section of 
this stratum yet reported in southern Ohio, fifty feet above which come 
in the Buena Vista beds, or the Gregg and Higby quarry stone. Ascend- 
ing still another fifty feet, and a Waverly conglomerate is found. This 
is one of the very few points on the west side of the Scioto in which 
this formation appears. Its outcrop here is within sight of the great 
wall of Carboniferous conglomerate on the cast side of the river, but it 
belongs to an horizon several hundreds of feet lower than that held by 
the latter. It is made up entirely of quartz pebbles, some of them hav- 
ing a diameter of four inches. This stratum is shown at several other 
points in the same neighborhood, at least by its waste, but it must be set 
down as exceptional rather than as a normal clement of the county scale. 
It is interesting largely from the fact that it seems to constitute the 
westernmost extension of the great conglomerate that Prof. Andrews 
has described in the region to the north-east of this. 
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The remainder of the serics consists, for three hundred feet, of beds of 
shale, holding great quantities of flattish concretions, which contain a 
clayey center, covered with a thin blossom of iron ore. These concre- 
tions vary in size from an inch toa foot in their largest diameter, and are 
every where throughout this region characteristic of the Upper Waverly. 
Thin courses of a light brown sandstone often find place, but there is 
scarcely the possibility of a quarry in this whole interval. 

But few fossils are found in all of the series thus far traversed. The 
singular form, Spirophyton, is met with quite frequently through several 
hundred feet, but it is only at a height of three hundred and fifty feet 
to three hundred and seventy-five feet above the Waverly black slate 
that a stratum comes in that may be called highly fossiliferous. 

It is shown in very many sections in the county, but the best exposure 
of it yet noted occurs on the south side of Sugar Loaf Mountain, about 
one hundred feet below the summit. An opening has been made here 
fora quarfy. Attention was first called to this point by Mr. J. II. Poe, 
of Chillicothe. The usual] line of Waverly fossils is to be seen here— 
remains of crinoids, bryozoans, and bivalve shells. 

The uppermost seventy-five feet of Mt. Logan, and also of Rattlesnake 
Knob, show the same stratum, as do also all the high lands in the north- 
eastern corncr of the county, especially in Colerain township. It will 
also be remembered that the high ground of Pike county shows, in many 
places, this same fossiliferous formation. 

Comparatively little valuable quarry stone is found above the Buena 
Vista beds, but there is hardly any part of the county that does not 
possess a fair neighborhood supply within easy reach. 

The geological scale of the county has now been briefly reviewed, as 
far at least as its bedded rocks are concerned, and the chief points of 
interest in it have been touched upon. Its Drift formations must be 
discussed with equal brevity. 


II. DRIFT DEPOSITS. 


The Drift deposits of Ross county are much more interesting and im- 
portant than are those of Pike county, or of any of the districts to the 
southward. A principal point of interest 1s found in the fact that the 
boundary which separates the regions, every part of which has been 
covered by the Drift formation, from those in which the high lands, at 
least, were never occupied by the glacial sheet, passes through the 
northern and central townships of the county. In other words, a part 
of the county agrees in its later geological history with the northern 
part of the State and of the continent, while the larger portion takes its 
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place with the region: to the southward over which the northern ice 
never advanced. This boundary is perfectly distinct in several town- 
ships, while in others it is less sharply defined. 

Beginning on the eastern side of the county, it passes through the 
northern half of Colerain township in a south-westerly direction, not far 
south of the line of the Adelphi and Chillicothe pike. It leaves almost 
all of Green township to the northward. West of the river it coincides, in 
a general way, with the Chillicothe and Greenfield pike, passing, how- 
ever, two or three miles below it on the west side of Buckskin township. 
There are, within the area to the northward, and especially along its 
more southerly extension, occasional summits that stood above the gla- 
ciers, but the clay and bowlders that mark the Drift overlie all of the 
ordinary high land of the country, as is well shown along the road 
above named in the vicinity of Lattaville. 

This boundary is shown with great distinctness in Colerain township. 
A very instructive view can be obtained by following the eastern road . 
leading from Mooresville to Adelphi. Ascending a branch of Walnut 
Creck, the native rocks are shown in more or less extensive sections on 
every hand, and the soils are seen by all of their characteristics to have 
been formed, where they now lie, by the weathering and disintegration 
of these rocks. The banks of the stream approach each other more and 
more closely, until at last the road is shut, within a narrow valley, above 
which rise, on either side, steep hills of sandstone and shale. The gorge 
proves to be a pass, and after a rapid ascent, an open country is reached 
which differs, in a very marked degree, from that left behind. A broad 
valley, filled with gravel and clay, and dotted with bowlders, is found at 
a high level; the native rocks are so well covered that no clue to their 
composition is furnished, and rounded outlines prevail in all of the 
scenery, instead of the angular contour observed before. The gravel and 
clay contain a considerable quantity of limestone pebbles and bowlders, 
and thus the land comes to be known as limestone land. Its natural 
vegetation and its agricultural capacities are as sharply distingushed 
from those of the lands on the other sides of the hills as is the scenery. 
A great improvement is at once visible in the farm buildings, the quality 
of which is, in a general way, determined by the degree of fertility of 
the soil. On looking back, after passing a mile or two to the northward, 
the explanation comes clearly to view. The Drift-storm was stopped by 
this range of hills, against the northern slopes of which these heavy 
beds of clay and gravel are piled. In other words, these hills form in 
their sinuous outlines the boundaries of the true glacial Drift. Suga) 
Loaf Mountain, already referred to in another connection, forms th 
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westernmost extension of this seriesof hills on the east side of the river, 
and bowlders are found half way up its northern slope. 

The country north of this boundary has suffered a much greater abra- 
sion and waste than that which lies south of it, and it is fair to refer the . 
difference in this respect to the great difference in the later geological 
history of the two sections respectively. It certainly could not be with- 
out result that a slowly moving mountain of ice should advance over the 
face of a country composed of soft sandstones and softer shales. 

A new valley of Paint Creek, lying a few miles to the west of Chilli- 
cothe, has been once or twice alluded to in the course of the preceding 
pages. The origin of this new valley is unmistakably connected with 
the Drift history of the county, and it is proper to treat of it at more 
length under this head. 

The chief topographical features of the State, as is well known, are to 
be referred to periods long antecedent to the Drift. There is the best of 
reason for believing that Ohio was raised above the seas many millions 
of years ago. During all of the interval that has passed, it has been 
slowly acquiring its surface relief, under the atmospheric agencies to 
which it has been subjected. Cases are, however, sometimes met in 
which the old channels of drainage were so blocked by accumulations of 
drift, that the streams, on resuming their course after the height of the 
Glacial period had passed, found it easier to work out new channels than 
to clear the old ones. These new valleys agree in being narrow, in being 
shut in with precipitous walls of rock, and in being free from Drift de- 
posits. - Several instances of this sort have been given in the reports of 
the Survey, but the present case is by far the most striking yet found in 
the Third Geological District. 

The Hillsborough and Chillicothe turnpike, which enters the county at 
the south-western corner, extends through the broad and fruitful valley 
of Paint Creek, which here has a north-easterly direction. The valley 
is perfectly defined by ranges of hills, about five hundred feet in height, 
on either side. The northern wall is broken for the passage of several 
tributaries, as Buckskin Creek, Upper and Lower Twin Creeks, etc., but 
the continuous outline of the southern wall is scarcely interrupted. The 
turnpike crosses the creek three miles below Bainbridge, and thencefor- 
ward for ten miles the stream is never out of sight upon the right hand. 
All at once, however, and as if by magic, it has disappeared. The turn- 
pike still holds the valley, the boundaries of which are just as distinct 
as before. There is certainly no conspicuous notch in the southern wall 
through which one could guess that a stream of such volume could have 
found its way. By following the stream, however, instead of the valley, 
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we learn the following surprising facts: The creek at the point above 
named, and at a comparatively recent date, left the broad valley which it 
had been working out for itself through unnumbered thousands of years, 
and turned sharply to the southward, flowing now in a narrow channel 
often not more than two hundred feet in width at the base, bottomed 
with rock, and bounded by precipitous cliffs not less than three hundred 
feet in height. After following a south-east course for three miles, it 
turns again to the north east, and regains its old valley two miles west of 
the south line of Chillicothe. 

The new channel, then, is about five miles in length, has an average 
width at base of about three hundred feet, is entirely free from Drift de- 
posits, and is bedded and bounded by rock. As has been already said, 
the old channel is unmistakably distinct. The turnpike above named 
follows the old valley to the crossing of the North Fork of Paint Creek, 
and from that point the last named stream occupies the old valley alone 
for three miles, when the main stream returns from its detour to its 
former bounds. In other words, the former junction of the North Fork 
and the main creek was at the point where the turnpike now crosses the 
North Fork. 

To the questions, when and how was this important change in the 
drainage of the county effected, it is easy to return a probable answer. ° 

The old valley of Paint Creek, from Bainbridge to the crossing of the 
North Fork, above named, has a general course of 40° north of east. The 
valley of the North Fork, on the other hand, has a general direction of 
25° south of east. They meet, therefore, at an angle of about 65°. The 
valley of the North Fork, bearing to the south-east, was in the general 
line of advance of the glaciers that covered this portion of Ohio, as is 
amply proved by the direction of the strie and grooves which are still 
left upon the surfaces of the harder rocks over which these glaciers 
slowly traveled. The valley ınust then have been occupied by one of 
the southernmost prolongations of the continental glacier under which 
all of the northern portions of the State were buried. On the other 
hand, the north-casterly direction of the valley of main Paint Creek ren- 
ders it impossible that it could have been thus occupied. When now 
the rigors of the long winter of the Glacial Drift began to be relaxed, 
and the swollen drainage of the country sought once more its former out- 
lets, Paint Creek, both from its freedom from glacier occupation and from 
its more southern location, would first become filled with water. The 
ice-wall of the North Fork glacier must, however, have shut out the 
stream from its old channel, and, as a consequence, the waters would 
have set back from the western bank of the North Fork in a lake, the 
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level of which would be sure to rise until they found an outlet. The 
heavy Drift terraces, not less than one hundred feet in thickness, that 
occupy this portion of the old valley, and which furnish in their broad 

and fertile plains some of the most attractive as well as the most product- 
ive farms of the county, are to be referred to this lake for their origin. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the water, before finding its way 
southward, was raised to the height of the hills that bound the valley. 
It is altogether reasonable to suppose that it availed itself of one of the 
low divides, so many of which are now found in this part of the county, 
and which are so generally used for the roads that lead from one valley 
to another. A small stream probably flowed into Paint Creek from the 
southward along the line of the new valley, the source of which was 
separated by a low summit from another tributary of the main creek 
that flowed eastward—also by the line of the new valley. A stream that 
now enters the new valley at its southernmost point, from Huntington 
township, is probably the remnant of this last tributary. If once the 
level of the waters were raised above the height of this dividing ridge, 
the remaining work of excavation would be easy to follow. 

The preceding discussion may seem, at first sight, to the general reader 
who has never given much thought to the solution of geological prob- 
lems, to be venturesome and unwarranted speculation, but it is believed 
that it will commend itself to every one who gives it a candid and com- 
petent consideration, as not only a valid, but a highly probable explana- 
tion of the remarkable facts with which it deals. 

IV. The soils of Ross county agree with those of Pike county, as far at 
least as the latter go. All of the varieties of native soils described as 
occurring in the last named county are also found in Ross, and possess 
the same general characteristics, but, in eddition, there are large areas in 
Ross county, as has already been shown, covered with the deposits of the 
glacial and modified Drift. These areas furnish far more varied and more 
fruitful soils than the native rocks afford from the products of their dis- 
integration and decay. The lands referred to in this general division in 
Ross county take their place among the best lands of Ohio. Its valleys, 
too, are unsurpassed. The general characteristics of the Scioto valley 
have been already given. The valley of Paint Creek is inferior in area 
alone to that of the river. 

There are no peculiarities in the water-supply of Ross county. The 
same facts obtain in its different districts that have been described in 
the preceding section. Wells dug in the Drift beds of its northern town- 
ships very frequently disclose buried vegetation. The occurrence of wood, 
leaves, and an ancient Soil has been shown in previous reports to be fre- 
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quent in those parts of south-western Ohio that hold the southern edges 
of the true Drift. Ross County is no exception to this statement, but it 
must be added that there have nowhere within its limits been found such 
districts as those around Marshall and New Market, Highland county, in 
which almost every well strikes into buried vegetation. 


V. DIP OF THE STRATA. 


In concluding the discussion of this general area, a few facts will be 
' given touching the dip of the strata that have now been described. The 
appended map, which takes in Highland, Pike, and Ross counties, fur- 
nishes the necessary data for determining approximately the amount and 
general dircction of the inclination of the bedded rocks that underlie 
this district. The following points are used in this determination: 

Near the village of Samantha, five miles north of Hillsborough, the 
westernmost outlier of the Huron shales, or great black slate, is found. 
The line of junction between the limestones and the shales is perfectly 
distinct, and its altitude above tide-water has been ascertained. This 
point constitutes an initial station, and dotted lines are drawn from it 
to various localities, the altitudes of which above the sea are also known, 
where the same geological boundary is shown, or where other horizons 
that stand in a known relation to this one are to be seen. We find thus 
five main lines along which the dip can be calculated, ranging from east 
32° north to east 40° south. 

The first of these lines is drawn from the initial station toa point in 
Ross county nearly opposite to Greenfield, a distance of fourteen and 
three-eighths miles. Its course is east 32° north. The fall of the lime- 
stone surface in that direction and that distance is two hundred and 
eight feet, which indicates an average dip of fourteen and a half feet to 
the mile. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Chillicothe, a distance of 
thirty-three and three-fourths miles, in a direction 9° north of east. The 
junction of the limestone and shales has now been carried below the sur- 
face, but as the average thickness of the slates is known, it is possible to 
make their upper surface a basis for calculation. Allowing three hun- 
dred feet for the average thickness of this formation, the descent of the 
limestone in these thirty-three and three-fourths miles is found tu be 
eight hundred and eighteen feet, or an avcrage dip in this direction of 
twenty-four and one-half feet to the mile. Assuming the maximum 
thickness obtained from the shales, viz., three hundred and thirty-tw 
feet, the dip would be increased by one foot—giving as the result twent: 
five and one-half feet to the mile. 
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No advantageous station has been found in a due east and west line, 
but some approximate calculations on such a line gave about the same 
figures as the last line yielded. 

The next line extends from Samantha to Piketon, in a direction 22° 
south of east. Still another line is seen bearing east 26° south, and ter- 
minating at Jasper. These lines run so near together that they give sub- 
stantially the same results. The first one yields a dip of twenty-six feet, 
and the second of twenty-five and one-half feet to the mile, assuming, as 
before, the total thickness of the Huron shales to be three hundred feet. 
If this element is increased to its maximum, the dip will be increased by 
one foot in each instance. - 

Finally, a line is drawn from the initial station to Byington, passing 
through Slate Knob, in Highland county. From Samantha to Slate 
Knob the face of the limestone descends at an average of sixteen feet to 
the mile, while from the latter point to Byington the descent is more 
than twice as rapid, being not less than thirty-four feet tothe mile. For 
the whole distance the average fall is twenty-four feet. 

Various other combinations will be suggested to those who take an in- 
terest in such questions. 

The facts enumerated above can be shown, perhaps, more clearly in 
tabulated statements. 

The dip in a direction 


East 32° north, for a distance of 143 miles, is 143 feet to the mile. 


East 9° north, “ 333 “ 24} to 25} feet to the mile. 
East 22° south, “ 36} “96 to 27 “ cc 
East 26° south, 6 344 “25410265 “ “ 
East 40° south, 6 123 “ 16 “ “ 
East 40° south, “ 7 “u “ 
East 39° south, 6 213 66 24 “u “ 


The following points will be noted: 

1. The dip of the rocks is to the south of east. The greatest dip found 
along the main lines above given is in a direction 22° south of east, and 
is twenty-six to twenty-seven feet to the mile. There is some reason for 
believing that a line 17° or 18° south of east would be a nearer approxi- 
mation to the line of greatest dip; but in default of other figures, the 
direction and amount given in this paragraph may be taken as the best 
statement that there is warrant for making at present. 

2. There is great regularity in the inclination of the strata in this 
district.. West of the Highland county line the amount is considerably 
less than to the eastward. The most signal deviation from the general 
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figures is found in the south-western corner of Pike county, where the 
dip rises for a few miles as high as thirty-four feet tothe mile. It will 
be remembered that a remarkable fault exists to the southward of this 
immediate locality, and it is quite possible that the local increase in dip 
here mentioned is connected with this fault in origin. 








CHAPTER LIX. 


| 
REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF GREENE COUNTY. 


Greene county is bounded on the north by Clarke, on the east by Madi- 
son and Fayette, on the south by Clinton and Warren, and on the west 
by Montgomery county. 


I. TOPOGRAPHY. 


The principal features in its topography are the valleys of the Little 
Miami River and of Beaver Creek. Cssar's Creek also forms a consider- 
able depression in the south-eastern townships of the county. To these 
three valleys all of the drainage of the county is directed, with the ex- 
ception of a single township in the north-western corner, which lies 
within the valley of Mad River. . 

Contrary to what might be expected, the valley of Beaver Creek is a 
much broader and deeper trough than that of the Little Miami. The 
drainage effected by it is, however, insignificant in amount when com- 
pared with that accomplished by the river. Beaver Creek is a small and 
sluggish stream, that is almost lost in a wide and fruitful valley. No 
one can fail to recognize the disproportion that exists between the pres- 
ent stream and the valley which contains it. The truth is, Beaver val- 
ley was never excavated by Beaver Creek. It is the deserted channel of 
an old river that must have had greater volume and force than the Little 
Miami has to-day. Nor are we left in doubt as to the general course and 
connections of the river that did this work. The valley of Beaver Creek 
connects upon the north with the valley of Mad River. Whether the 
water of the head springs of Beaver Creek shall be delivered to the Lit- 
tle Miami or to Mad River, can be determined by the digging of a ditch, 
or even by the turning of a furrow. A protracted and expensive law 
suit has lately been decided in the courts of Greene county, in which the 
only question at issue was to which stream the head springs of Beaver 
naturally belong. It can, then, be asserted with all confidence that the 
valley of Beaver Creek is but an extension of the valley of Mad River, 
and was occupied by that stream at no very remote period. An examin- 
ation of the geological map of Greene county which accompanies this 
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report, and upon which the alluvial valleys of the county are also indi- 
cated, serves to bring out this point very distinctly. 

It will be remembered that in the report upon Clarke county an older 
valley of the Great Miami River isshown to exist, connecting its present 
valley with that of Mad River. In other words, the junction of these 
streams was effected below Springfield, instead of taking place at Dayton, 
as at present. And thus it seems probable that the valley now under 
consideration, viz., the valley of Beaver Creek, was formerly occupied by 
the waters of the Great Miami after they had been re-enforced by the 
whole volume of Mad River. With such an origin, the present dimen- 
sions of the valley are easy to be understood. 

The valley of the Little Miami, in Greene county, consists of two well- 
marked portions, the lowermost of which has been cut out of the shales 
and limestone of the Cincinnati series, while in the upper portion the 
river has been obliged to hew its way through the massive courses of the 
cliff limestone. The lower valley is, therefore, deep and capacious, while 
the upper part consists of a narrow gorge, bounded by precipitous walls. 
The first of the above-named divisions constitutes one of the most valu- 
ble tracts of the county, in an agricultural point of view; the second has. 
no such economical applications, aside from the water-power which the 
river here furnishes in large amount, but which has not yet been utilized 
to any great degree. Indeed, it returns but little in dollars and cents, 
but it furnishes the most picturesque and attractive scenery not only of 
the county but of all the region around. There is but one point in all 
south-western Ohio where more striking scenery is shown than that fur- 
nished by the gorge of the Little Miami between Grinnell’s Mills and 
Clifton. The limestone is cut down to a depth of from sixty to eighty 
feet, while the valley never exceeds a few hundred feet in breadth; and 
at Clifton it is contracted to a score or two of feet, being sometimes actu- 
ally four times as deep as-it is wide. The geological elements that are 
shown in the valley will be treated of in the succeeding pages of this re 
port, and the influence of each upon the proportions which it assumes 
will be duly considered. 

Several of the more prominent tributaries of the river exhibit features 
quite similar to those last described. The valley of Massie’s Creek, below 
Cedarville, presents scenery almost as striking as that furnished by the 
Little Miami at Clifton. Clark’s Run, near the south line of Miami 
township, shows another of these deep gorges, while the beautiful glen 

a Yellow Springs, which has had precisely such an origin, is known to 
thousands of people in south-western Ohio. 

Cesar’s Creek flows in a much shallower trough than any of those 
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already described. Its upper reaches occupy slight depressions in the 
Drift beds that cover so deep the eastern side of the county, and while 
at the western margin of the cliff limestone it is bedded in rock, it has 
wrought out no deep channel for itself. | 

Aside from these principal depressions the general surface of the county 
is a plain, having an average elevation above the sea of one thousand feet. 
Throughout the six eastern townships, and in Miami township on the 
north, the surface is quite uniform—one hundred feet, or one hundred 
and fifty feet at most, comprising the extreme range of variation in level. 
The remainder of the county lies, it is true, at a somewhat lower average 
‘elevation, but there are insulated summits all through it holding the 
general level above given. 

By reference to the appended geological map it will be seen that these 
divisions agree exactly with the great geological divisions of the county, 
its northern and eastern portions being underlain with the Upper Silu- 
rian, or cliff limestones; while from the western half, though originally 
present, this formation has been carried away by long-continued erosion, 
only insulated patches of it now remaining to attest its former extent. 
It is to be remarked‘ that the occasional summits, already spoken of, in 
the western half of the counvy,that are one thousand feet or more above 
the sea, are in all cases these outliers <1 cliff limestone, to which atten- 
tion is now called. 

By the removal of the protecting sheet of the cliff limstoné, the softer 
beds of the Cincinnati series have been uncovered, and the wear and 
waste in them have been much more rapid than in the higher rocks. 

The deposits of the Drift have been spread over all of the county, re- 
ducing the asperities of the surface and hiding many ancient channels, 
but after all only modifying and not essentially changing the great fea- 
tures determined by the underlying geological structure. So that here, 
as in other counties reported upon, a geological map becomes in great 
degree a topographical map, the areas of the cliff limestone comprising 
those districts of the county that. have an elevation of a thousand or 
more feet above tide water, while all other areas belong to the Lower 
Silurian, or Cincinnati:series. 

The lowest land of the county is found on its southern boundary, in 
the valley of the Little Miami, and ranges between two hundred and 
seventy-five feet and three hundred feet above low water at Cincinnati, ' 
or between seven hundred feet and seven hundred and twenty-five feet 
above the sea. The highest land is found in Cedarville and Miami town- 
ships, along the water-sheds between the Little Miami and Massie’s 
Creek, and the Little Miami and Mad River respectively. It may be 
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safely estimated to be not less than six hundred and fifty feet above 
Cincinnati, or eleven hundred feet above the sea. There is but little 
difference in the elevations of these dividing ridges. The summits of 
each consist of stratified beds of sand and gravel belonging to the 
latest stage of the Drift period. The highest elevation held by the 
bedded rock is probably in Miami township, to the north and north-west 
of Yellow Springs. \ 

The elevations of a few of the principal points in the county are here 
appended, almost all of which were determined for the Survey by Frank- 
lin C. Hill, Esq., of Yellow Springs. All are counted above low water at 
Cincinnati: 


Feet. 
Xenia, grade of railroad at depot..........ccee. sescseces cocescees ausanznen anunnnen coveee „ 491 
Yellow Springs, grade of railroad at depot ............cs0c0 ssscsses eoceecees sannanenn 541 
Osborne, “ ME Nee sores conseenes snannanan csceee coneeenes 410 
Spring Valley, “ ‘6 nenae | ennensonn sensnnnen cocees soneeeens 333 
Claysville, “ $6 nnnannnon snsnnnansan neuen kaonsseen eocees 321 
Harbine’s Station, “ “ kenuun eeceee aussen sossscces sonssnsas ceases 370 
Oldtown, “ MO anen cevece sevceeces cocvecees senses cesees 396 
Goe’s Station, “ $6 pnnnnnenr ansnunune cocsecees nenenn soesssnes 427 
Berryhill’s Hill, Spring Valley township (outlier of cliff limestone)........ 560 
Shoup’s quarry, two miles south-west of Harbine’s (outlier of cliff lime- 
STONE) 02... cescoccee vonccs concescee conver nee ceever cocece cocsccecs sonen ceeccece soecee coceee sence 519 
Gravel bank, Yellow Springs, about ......... sessarser snonnanon ceccecees snnnnone sevens „ 625 
Railroad grade, one mile north of Yellow Springs (north line of county), 
about...... .... sees snnnonaen onennnens aenannnnn nannnn sansanenn snnnon snnnunann sannnunnn nannennnn oes 3 
Cedarville (railroad grade), about ......... ... ccscecses soscecses cesses sonnnnens anonsn ann 550 


Low water at Cineinnati is four hundred and thirty-two feet above the 
sea. By adding, therefore, four hundred and thirty-two feet to each of 
these elevations, the level above the sea is obtained. 


II. GEOLOGICAL SERIES. 


The geological scale of Greene county is identical with that of Mont- 
gomery and Clarke counties, already reported upon. Its rock formations 
are confined to two great series, viz., those of Upper and Lower Silurian 
age; and between them the surface of the county is almost equally di- 
vided, as is shown on the appended map. 

A vertical section of the rocks of the county would be found to contain 
the following elements: 

3. Niagara Group. 
2. Clinton Limestone. 
1. Cincinnati Series, Lebanon division. — 

The lowest division has an aggregate thickness of two hundred and 
fifty feet, the middle division of fifty feet, and the uppermost of one 
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hundred and twenty-five feet, making the total section of the rocks of 
the county four hundred and twenty-five feet. 

The best general section for the study of the strata of the county—and 
there is no better one for the same geological elements in the State—is 
found in the valley of the Little Miami River and its tributaries, between 
Goe’s Station and Yellow Springs. At the first named point, Goe’s Sta- 
tion, the Little Miami is bedded in the limestones and shales of the Cin- 
cinnati series. Fifty feet, at least, of this formation are here shown on 
the western side of the valley. The Xenia turnpike, the Little Miami 
Railroad, and the race for the Powder Mills have all required rock-cut- 
‘tings. The streams, also, that descend from the uplands have their 
channels in the rock, so that the constitution and contents of the beds 
can be fully studied. The fossils of this portion of the series abound in 
these outcrops and sections. Among them are to be named Rhynchonella 
capaz, Trematospira modesta, Orthis occidentalis (upper variety), Stropho- 
mena planumbona, and several of the corals. 

The termination of the Cincinnati series is very distinctly shown in 
the ravine to the south of Mr. Goe’s residence. This may, indeed, be 
considered a typical locality, for it is from this very point that the phe- 
nomena of the line of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian 
formations have, in part, been described. Between the fossiliferous beds 
of the Cincinnati group and the overlying Clinton limestone there oc- 
cur twenty to thirty feet of fine-grained shales in color, light blue or 
red, and destitute of fossils. Occupying as do these shales the place held 
by the Medina group to the eastward and northward, it has been sug- 
gested that they are a representative of that period. They are not, 
however, found at all sections of this horizon, the Clinton sometimes 
resting directly upon the fossiliferous beds of the Cincinnati series. 

A fine display of the Clinton limestone is shown in the wall of rock 
that immediately overhangs the shales above described. The same lime- 
stone occurs in bold cliffs along the river valley, near Grinnell’s Mill. 

From this last named point the section is prolonged by the Yellow 
Springs branch, which shows, in the course of two miles, at least one 
hundred feet of rock. The artificial sections of the Yellow Springs 
quarries are now reached, which constitute, on the whole, the best point 
in the county at which to study the Niagara series. 

There are other fine natural sections of the rocks of the county, but 
the one now described may be taken as a fair sample of them all. 

The separate elements in the geological scale above given will now be 
briefly treated. 

1. The uppermost two hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouta, of the 
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Lebanon division of the Cincinnati series underlie the western half of 
Greene county. This area comprises the more eroded portions of the 
county, as has been already stated, and, lying at a low level, is so heavily 
covered with the deposits of the modified Drift that the rocks are, for the 
most part, concealed. There are, however, numerous exposures of the 
serics, especially in Spring Valley and Sugar Creek townships, in which 
all of its characteristics, both as to order of stratification and fossil con- 
tents, can be seen and studied to excellent advantage. One hundred 
feet are shown in the valley of Bear Branch, a small tributary of the 
Little Miami, which enters the valley opposite Claysville. There is no 
point in the State where finer specimens of some of the common fossils 
of the formation have been found than here. Among them may be 
named Ambonychia radiata, Orthis sinuata, Leptaena sericea, Rhynchonella 
capax, Isotelus megistos. Representatives of at least thirty species of fos- 
sils can be obtained from the section here shown. 

The line.of junction between the Lower and Upper Silurian forma- 
tions is ahöwn as distinctly in Greene county as in any section of the 
State. One of the favorable points for studying it has already been 
named, but others almost equally satisfactory are furnished in the neigh- 
borhoods of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of Spring Valley 
township, on Ciesar’s Creek where it is crossed by the Wilmington and 
Xenia Turnpike, and in the vicinity of Reed’s Hill, in Bath township. 

As elsewhere in south-western Ohio, this horizon is marked by copious 
springs, to which attention will be more particularly called in the sub- 
sequent pages of this report. 

The same general order of facts described as occurring in the section 
at Goe’s Station will be found at each of the localities here named. 

The Cincinnati series in Greene county furnishes a small amount of 
building-stone of fair quality, and this is, at present, its only economical 
application. 

2. The Clinton limestone comes next in order, and its exposures in 
Greene county leave nothing to be desired. The fine displays of it along 
the Little Miami valley, from Goe’s Station to Yellow Springs, have 
already been noted. In addition to the section near Mr. Goe’s residence, 
the stratum can be seen to excellent advantage on the farms of Mrs. Bell, 
Messrs. J. H. Little, F. Grinnell, A. V. Sizer, and Wm. C. Neff, and in the 
cuttings for the Grinnell pike at the Little Miami bridge, and neur the 
house of Dunmore McGwin. In Xenia township it is well shown in the 
banks of Oldtown Run and Massie’s Creek, and also near the head springs 
of Ludlow Creek, on the farms of James Collins and others. In Bath 
township, however, there are miles of outcrops in which the whole forma- 
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tion is displayed with the greatest possible distinctness. Reed’s Hill 
may be spccially named inthis connection. It is a promontory of cliff 
limestone overlooking the broad and fruitful valleys of Mad River, Bea 
ver Creek, already described, and the Great Miami valley. From its 
summit one of the most extensive and beautiful landscapes of south- 
western Ohio is shown. As is indicated upon the map, the Clinton 
formation is seldom found, except as a narrow margin to the Niagara 
group, by which it is overlain. There are, however, a few outliers in the 
south-western part of the county from which the Niagara rocks have 
been entirely removed, and where the Clinton has thus been left to form 
the surface for two or three square miles. 

The Clinton limestone at all these points, as elsewhere, is mainly a 
semi-crystalline, crinoidal limestone. In its bedding it is uneven and 
interrupted, occurring in lenticular masses. A course can seldom be fol- 
lowed for twenty feet. Within this distance it is almost sure to termin- 


.ate in a feather edge. In composition the limestone is quite uniform, 


consisting of about 85 per cent. of carbonate of lime and 12 per cent. of 
carbonate of magnesia. Even the lowermost layers, which are distinctly 
sandy in texture, and which are locally known as sandstone, do not devi- 
ate from this general formula. A notable percentage of peroxide of iron 
is of very frequent occurrence in the limestone, giving to it a deep red 
color. This is the nearest approach to the famous Clinton ore which the 
formation shows in Greene county. Just south of the county line, on 
Todd’s Fork, near Wilmington, a considerable deposit of this peculiar 
and valuable limestone ore ia found, and occasional outcrops. of it are. 
found all the way to the Ohio River, the: most important, thus far noted. 
occurring near the north line of Adams county, in the vicinity of Sink-. 
ing Springs. It will be remembered that this same stratum rises inte. 
immense economical importance as the Dye-stone ore of Eastern Tennes-. 
see and northern Alabama. The more comman colors of the formation 
in Greene county are, however, light gray, yellow, and pinkish, the latter. 
tint being specially characteristic. It$ crystalline character is so well 
developed that much of the formation can be counted a true marble. It 
is susceptible of a high polish, and when some of the red varieties of 
the stratum are selected, it makes a highly ornamental stone, the see- 
tions of the white crinoidal stems giving a beautiful relief to the darker 
ground. It will, however, be seen from the facts already, stated that the 
limestone can have no great value for any such application on account 
of its lenticular bedding. 

The base of the Clinton limestone, or rather the summit of the Cincin- 
nati group, is a notable water-bearer, as is shown by the fine line of 
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springs that issue from this horizon wherever the drainage allows. It 
has already been remarked that the lower beds of the Clinton are sandy 
in texture. At many points they are extremely friable, and are, conse- 
quently, very easily removed by the underground streams that are flow- 
ing at this level, and, as a consequence, small caves frequently occur at 
the base of the series. In other cases sink-holes are found, which are 
due to the same general cause. By the solution of the rocks along the 
lines of the divisional planes or joints that traverse them, free way is 
opened from the surface to the water-bearing shales of the Cincinnati 
group, and streams of small volume sometimes drop suddenly to this 
horizon to emerge again along the outcrops of the formation, perhaps at 
a distance of miles even from the point of descent. One of the best 
known of these sink-holes is found very near the intersection of the 
Xenia and Fairfield Pike with the Dayton and Yellow Springs Pike. 
The stream that here drops from the light of ‘day to these subterranean 
recesses comes out again a mile or more to the southward, re-enforced, 
doubtless, by others that have shared a like fate, as the head spring of 
Ludlow Creek—one of the finest fountains of the county. These sink- 
holes have been sometimes deserted by the water-courses that have 
helped to fashion them, in which cases they have frequently been con- 
strued, in the neighborhoods in which they occur, as abandoned “ lead 
mines.” Some portions of the county are full of circumstantial tradi- 
tions of lead veins being worked by the Indians here. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the civilized occupants of Greene county know a 
vast deal more of its geological structure and mineral resources than any 
of their uncivilized predecessors have done. There is not a shadow of 
reason for believing in the existence of metallic veins of any sort within 
its area. 

The limestone terminates at its upper limit variously. The most 
characteristic mode is in a foot or two of very fine-grained, light-blue 
clay or marlite. This, it will be remembered, is the usual mode in Mont- 
gomery county, where the horizon is found to be one of great palzon- 
tological interest. In Greene county, however, when the marlite occurs 
it is sometimes destitute of fossils. It can be seen at the base of McDon- 
ald’s quarry, south of Xenia, and at a few points along the Grinnell 
pike, near Yellow Springs. 

When the blue clay is not shown there is no change in the composi- 
tion of the limestone for its uppermost ten or fifteen feet, but there is 
always a very marked transition in passing to the lowest heds of the 
Niagara group. 

The uses of the Clinton limestone are much less important now than 
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they were in the earlier history of the county. It serves a very fair pur- 
pose as a building stone, but occurring, as it so generally does, in close 
proximity to the Niagara series, which yields some of the finest building 
rock of Ohio, it comes to be but little thought of when quarries of the 
latter are made accessible. In earlier times, however, the higher degree 
of accessibility of the Clinton beds caused them to be largely drawn upon. 

In like manner the manufacture of quick-lime from the Clinton forma- 
tion has been wholly abandoned. For many years the outcrops of this 
stratum on Reed’s Hill supplied the Mad River valley and the western 
side of the county quite largely with lime. Lime was also burned from 
this horizon in Xenia township twenty years ago. It has, however, 
been fully established that in the manufacture of quick-lime none of the 
numerous varieties of calcareous rocks in south-western Ohio can enter 
into successful competition with the Guelph or Cedarville beds of the 
Niagara series, where the latter occur. The economy with which lime 
can be produced from this formation, and the manifest and decided supe- 
riority of the product, have ruled out all other sources. 

In the ver@jcal scale of the rocks of the county a thickness of fifty feet 
was assigned to the Clinton limestone. This measure is to be obtained 
in the first section described, namely, that from Goe’s Station to Yellow 
Springs. It is, however, to be remarked that it is an exceptional thick- 
ness, and that the formation rapidly thins out to the southward, being 
reduced in Spring Valley township to less than half this measurement. 


8. The last element in the geological scale of the county is now 


reached, viz., the Niagara series. It takes precedence among the forma- 
tions of the county on several grounds. It occupies a somewhat greater 
area than the Cincinnati group, and it impresses much more distinct 
features upon the district in which it occurs than does the latter forma- 
tion. Several of the more noticeable facts in the topography of the 
county are referable, as has been already intimated, to the presence and 
characteristics of the cliff limestone, of which the Niagara is the leading 
element. Its outcrop is a rocky wall, very often uncovered, and gener- 
ally reached by quite an abrupt ascent at least one hundred feet above 
the level of the adjacent county. The picturesque gorges of the Little 
Miami and its tributaries are due to the order of stratification of the 
Niagara beds, and to the same order must be referred the water-supply of 
a considerable part of the county. The building stone and quick-lime of 
the county are almost wholly obtained from the Niagara beds; and, in ad- 
dition to these home supplies, large amounts of each are exported to sur- 
rounding cities and towns. 

The divisions of the Niagara group are well marked, and several of the 
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individual members outrank in importance the last formation treated. 
A tabular view of these subdivisions is here appended : 


SUBDIVISIONS OF THE NIAGARA GROUP. 


| Feet. 

5. Guelph or Cedarville beds .......... 0.2.0. scsess coe snnnnnune sonsccece sontecces eveses 0-45 
4. Springfield beds ............cescsses cesses cesses soscesens cusses casensese scaces sosessees . 30 
3. West Union beds ...... ....0..0. cssess cesses ssceee onanon snnnnnann ounnne cece snnonnnun ave 10 
2. Niagara shale ......uzeosncnnesenseneee + cnesceces nennen sonces secees ananunsen secee anne - 30 
1. Dayton stone...... cueeuransssnasonenanenne nennen nansnnuen sunnnnan soseeeecs sesees cosees eee 0-10 
Total. ......0.0 sccsosces cesses cocces nennen sunnne snnnnn concen seseasces nennen enseseen evens 125 


The separate elements will be briefly_noticed. 

(a.) The Dayton limestone, which forms, wherever it occurs, the very 
base of the Niagara system, is an exceptional formation. It occupies 
isolated areas through three or four counties of the Third Geological Dis- 
trict. Its place in the series throughout the district generally and the 
country at large is occupied with widely different kinds of deposits. 
The typical locality, as the name of the formation denotes, is Dayton, 
Montgomery county. For a detailed description of the f@rmation, the 
reader is referred to the Report of the Survey for 1869. 

The Dayton stone is found in great excellence and in considerable 
quantity in Greene county. Beginning on the western border, we find 
it capping the outlier of cliff limestone that lies south-west of Harbine’s 
Station, in Beaver Creek township. Owing, however, to the greater ac- 
cessibility of contiguous deposits—especially those of the Dayton dis 
trict—these beds have been but little developed. Neighborhood supplies 
have been drawn for a long time from the farms of Moses Shoup, Archi- 
bald Huston, and others; but within the last two or three vears larger 
quantities have been taken out and distributed from Harbine’s Station, 
by the Dayton and Xenia Railroad. The stone, as here found, has all the 
characteristic excellence of the formation in thickness, homogeneity, du- 
-rability, and color; but its value is somewhat reduced by the abundant 
crystals of sulphide of iron (known by the quarrymen as su/phur), which 
weather on exposure, and disfigure the surface by dark-brown stains. 
The area underlain is considerable, and every foot of the deposit is sure to 
come into demand with the increasing age and resources of the surround- 
ing country. . 

The next outcrop of it is found on the farm of Mr. James Collins, 
Xenia township; but though the stone is unmistakable here in its gen- 
eral character, it is much reduced in thickness and, consequently, in 
value, and evidently marks the limit of the deposit in this direction. A 
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mile or two beyond, to the east and north, the horizon of the Dayton 
stone is shown in many exposures with perfect distinctness ; but its 
place is occupied by light-blue shale, or soapstone, as it is popularly 
called, and a worthless shaly limestone, yellow in color, and generally 
covered with fucoidal impressions, which are frequently rendered green 
by the presence of silicate of iron. This phase is well shown on the 
Grinnell pike, opposite the farm of Mr. A. V. Sizer, a mile below Yellow 
Springs. _ 

By far the best known deposit of the Dayton stone in the county, how- 
ever, is found on the McDonald farm, three and a half miles south of 
Xenia. The rock was originally exposed here along' a tributary of 
Cwsar’sCreek. When the quarries were first opened, but a light covering 
of glacial Drift, or bowlder clay, was found; but as the lines have been ° 
extended, the stripping has become heavier. The surface of the rock 
has been planed and polished by glacier agency. From four to eight feet 
of workable rock are here found, divided into courses varying from four 
to twenty inches in thickness. The stone finds market in Xenia, being 
quite widely distributed from that point by railroad. 

The composition of the stone from the McDonald quarry is seen in the- 
following analysis, made by Prof. Wormley: 


Carbonate Of lime ............ cescccess cccccs concee cscces cosceccss coeur sesece cocccs sovcceces 84.50 
Carbonate of Magnesia ...........s00s cesses sonnanans coscee annnnn sesces succes coceee cosecess 11.16 
Alumina and iron ...... eeononnnn covece coves unnnen costes coccccces cocces seaces sescosces sonore 2 00 
SiliciOus..........00 sonne cvcccecce covcccece soccer anunnn cocces eacees seccacces senses conces cecses ous 2.20 

99.86 


(b.) The Niagara shale directly overlies the Dayton stone where the 
latter stratum is found, and the Clinton formation, in case the Dayton 
stone is wanting. It is a normal constituent of the general geological © 
scale of the country. Eighty-five feet of it are found at the Falls of Ni- 
agara, and along the Appalachain Chain it is thickened to one thousand 
five hundred feet. Its maximum development in Greene county can be 
seen in the “Glen” at Yellow Springs, on the land of W.C. Neff, Esq., 
and at the locality already noted, in the cutting for the Grinnell pike, 
opposite the old water-cure gounds. It here attains a thickness of thirty 
feet. This member of the series increases rapidly as it is followed south- 
ward through the State, measuring in Adams county one hundred and 
six feet. 

In composition it is not perfectly uniform, the two elements that enter 
into it being found in varying proportions in different sections. These two 
elements have been already named—a light-blue calcareous shale, and 
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thin-bedded, yellowish shaly limestone. The shale is much the more 
constant and abundant of the two, the limestone layers coming in as a 
rule near the bottom of the series, at the same horizon where the Dayton 
stone is found when it occurs. In other words, the Dayton stone, in excep- 
tional instances, replaces these shaly layers. The last named phase of 
the formation is shown very distinctly in the section on the Grinnell 
pike. The composition of the shale proper is shown by the following 
analysis, made by Prof. Wormley : 


Carbonate of lime ............ ssscecece cocvccces cocccsees soncscces sossecece cosscsces soseseecs 34.40 
Carbonate of Magmesia .............00 cessceces sonnnunon sccasceee sonenene sscecs nennen cece 30.87 
Silicate of lime ......... cccceces coccccecs coccccccs cossecece anuunonne socceces sosceeses sveece . 8.48 
Alumina and iron ...... cesses cossecece sonnunnen concccecs sovcccces covcce snanan coceeeece coe 8.40 
Silica ....ccsce sonnunnen coscscees cecccccee vonaun nunnnn coceescce coceas socees coceee sacevs cocsccece see 12.21 
Water, combined ......... coves soccce coveveces sovecs socccncce nansnuune coccecces ceeees wesc 8.40 

\ 99.78 


There are occasionally found in the shale numerous crystals and nod- 
ules of sulphuret of iron. In some of the sections shown in the Glen at 
Yellow Springs such nodules abound. They are often construed by the 
ignorant as indicating mineral treasures in the rocks which are here 
shown. A pit near the mouth of the Cascade Branch, six feet in diam- 
eter, and certainly more than twenty feet in depth, walled with timber, 
and now partly filled with rubbish, the origin of which is unknown to 
the oldest inhabitants, seems to show that such deceitful expectations 
were awakened in the minds of the earlier occupants of the country. 
Such unsuccessful experiments serve to show that our predecessors knew 
less than we now know of the contents of the strata, rather than more, 
as the credulous sometimes believe. The excavation was carried down 
into the Clinton limestone, the whole thickness of which might have 
been seen and studied by passing down the valley for half a mile. 

The surface of the Niagara shale is a very important water-bearer for 
this whole region, giving rise to a line of strong springs along its out- 
crops, and supplying the largest number of the drilled wells of the table- 
land. More extended mention will be made of this subject in a snbse- 
quent part of this report. 

(c.) The next element in ascending order is the formation termed 
in the report on Highland county the West Union Cliff. This stratum 
would certainly not be erected into a separate division from any facts in 
its occurrence in this part of the State; but in Adams county it attains 
a thickness of ninety feet, and constitutes, in several of the southern 
counties, a very marked and important element in the Niagara series. 
In Greene county, as in Clarke, it does not exceed eight feet in thick- 
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ness, and the principal interest in its existence here is a stratigraphical 
interest, viz., in the recognition of the constancy of the elements found 
in the expanded sections to the southward. 

It is to be identified principally by its containing a fossil known as an 
elongated form of Atrypa reticularis. On the ground of its occurrence in 
Ohio strata, a distinct designation ought certainly to be given to this 
form, for it is never found above the horizon of the West Union cliff. 
The stratum is cliffy in its structure, generally showing but few lines of 
bedding, and weathering in a rough and ungainly form. The “Cascade” at 
Yellow Springs reveals this formation, the water of the stream being pre- 
cipitated over it, while it in turn overhangs the easily eroded shales of 
the underlying division. The same elements—geological and physical— 
occur here that are to be found at the Falls of Niagara; and more truly 
than most waterfalls, the humble cataract here mentioned can be termed 
a miniature Niagara. 

This element is also to be noted in Cedarville township, on the south- 
ern line. : . 

(d.) The fourth element is economically more important than any 
‘yet mentioned in the geology of the county. If is the division from 
which the building stone of the county is largely supplied. The Dayton 
stone, on account of its high degree of excellence as a cutting stone, com- 
mands too high a price for all common uses, and finds its market, not in 
the country districts; but in the cities and larger towns of the State, and 
even of adjoining States. The new Chamber of Commerce in Chicago is 
built in part of Dayton stone. For all ordinary uses the stratum now 
under consideration is the principal dependence. In the report on 
Clarke county it received the designation of the Springfield stone, and by 
this name it will here be recognized. It furnishes all the building rock 
raised at Springfield, but does not, perhaps, make the most characteristic 
formation shown there, as the cap rock from which the well-known 
Springfield lime is so extensively burned, belongs to a different division, 
viz., the Cedarville, or Guelph beds. The reasons for this nomenclature 
were given in the report on Clarke county, and need not be repeated 
here. 

The Springfield stone has a broad outcrop in Miami and Cedarville 
townships. It is much more largely quarried at Yellow Springs than at 
any other point in the county, but on Massie’s Creek and its tributaries 
west of Cedarville it is also quite extensively worked, and the aggregate 
product of neighborhood quarries is also large. A description of this 
stratum at any one point applies very well to all other exposures. In 
the section at Yellow Springs twenty-four feet of rock are found that are 
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referred to this division, though not more than twelve feet are ordi- 
narily worked. At Holcomb’s quarries, below Springfield, thirteen feet 
are shown in a full section of the series. 

The courses vary in thickness from four to fourteen inches. Those 
which are most valued for building stone generally range between these 
extremes. Several of the courses answer a fair purpose for cutting stone. 
The same qualified commendation can be given to them for flagging. 
-In neither of these respects has there been, as yet, sufficient inducement 
to fully develop the capabilities of the beds. But for general masonry 
they leave little to be desired. Easily raised and dressed, of convenient 
thickness and of ample surface, they are not surpassed by any stone in 
the State in economy of use. 

In color they are either blue or drab. The blue courses frequently 
weather to drab on their exposed edges, but it is by no means certain 
that the drab beds have all been derived from the blue by this process of 
weathering. Slight differences in chemical constitution would serve to 
explain these differences in color. . 

In what has been said of the value of these beds for building stone, it 
has bcen, of course, implied that they are durable. Durability cannot, 
however, be asserted of all the courses without exception. As in Clarke 
county, the blue beds sometimes prove treacherous, and this important 
question for each particular course can only be determined by a practical 
test. The firm and massive appearance of the stone when raised from 
the quarry furnishes no safe guide in judging of its power to withstand 
atmospheric agencies. By far the largest portion of the stratum, how- 
ever, has great excellence in this respect. The drab courses are, almost 
without exception, entirely satisfactory. 

The composition of the Springfield stone has been incidentally alluded 
to. A sample of the blue rock taken from the quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq., 
of Yellow Springs, gave the following result. (Wormley.) 





Carbonate Of lime.. ....1... ccccscccs ccccces cosccscee seccccecs covees secseeces senses cocece 51.10 
Carbonate Of Magnesia......c.. ssecccces coeces snnnnenne seasceece snannnnnn cose sees seaseece 41.12 
Sand and silica .......0. cccccccce nennen coscvccoe cvccaveus nenn nennen sevcenecs sossccees senseases 5.40 
Alumina, with trace Of iron ......... sccsceces nennen sescerees secsereee soeees senses ecsecs 1.40 

99.02 


A magnesian limestone of France, cited by Vicat as furnishing an ex- 
cellent hydraulic lime, was, by chance, noticed to have an almost identical 
composition. Experiments were instituted with reference to hydraulic 
properties in the stone now under consideration, and it was found to 
have great energy asacement. It can scarcely be doubted that these 
home supplies will come to be utilized at no distant day. Attention is 
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called to the fact that Greene county possesses an ample supply of 
hydraulic limestone fully equal in quality to the cement which serves a 
district of France most satisfactorily. The great obstacle to the intro- 
duction of a new cement lies in the fact that masons, after becoming used 
to one particular product, are very loth to adopt the changes in practice 
which a new article renders necessary. The product here furnished is a 
hydraulic lime, and not a hydraulic cement. 

The silicious concretions and nodules often replacing fossils, and the 
silicious layers which are so abundant in the quarries of Clarke county, 
are almost entirely wanting here. 

Shaly partings are occasionally found between the courses. Atadepth 
of eight or ten feet below the surface of the stratum, a layer of shale, 
several inches thick, occurs, which, from its impervious nature, becomes 
an important water-bearer. ) 

There is not the same paucity of fossils in this stratum which marks 
the Dayton stone or the Niazara shale, but compared with the limestones 
of the Clinton and Cincinnati groups, and also with the overlying division, 
it may yet be said to be poor in this respect. The most striking forms 
by far that it contains are the casts of the monstrous brachiopod shell, 
Pentamerus oblongus, which sometimes completely cover the surface of the 
layers. This interesting and characteristic fossil begins its great devel- 
opment in the rocks of the Mississippi valley at this particular horizon. 
At the east it characterizes the Clinton group, but it has never yet been 
found in the Clinton limestone of Ohio. A single overgrown specimen 
was obtained from the bottom of the Niagara series by the late Col. Greer, 
of Dayton, and a few specimens have been found in the West Union 
cliff of Adams county, but throughout the periods represented by this 
and the succeeding formation it had a wonderful expansion, literally 
paving the ancient sea-floor for hundreds of square miles through un- 
counted centuries. It often constitutes the substance of the rock for 
eight or ten feet in thickness. No more perfect internal casts of this 
shell seem possible than the quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq., of Yellow Springs, 
have furnished. 

A few other brachiopod shells are occasionally met with in this division. 
Among them may be named Pentamerus ventricosus, Orthis biforata, Atrypa 
reticularis (shorter form), and Meristella Maria. None of these, however, 
are confined to this division. The Niagara trilobite, Calymene Blumen- 
bachit, var. Niagarensis, is also of frequent occurrence. 

(e.) Overlying the Springfield stone, there is found in southern Ohio the 
representative of a formation the place of which was a subject of much 
discussion in the earlier days of American geology. The discussion has. 
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terminated in its being assigned, without dissent, to the Niagara series. 
It forms the crowning member of this series in the northern and western 
portions of its widely extended field. It has received the names of vari- 
ous localities where it is distinctly shown, being styled the Guelph forma- 
tion in Canada, the Racine beds, or Milwaukee beds, in Wisconsin, and 
the Bridgeport beds in northern Dlinois. In southern Ohio no local 
name can be selected so appropriate and free from ambiguity as the 
Cedarville limestone, constituting, as it does, the only member of the 
Niagara series shown in the extensive quarries opened at this village. 
There is not, however, as great a thickness of the limestone shown at 
Cedarville as at Yellow Springs. The exposure of the Niagara rocks st 
this last named place has been repeatedly referred to, and now, since all 
the elements that enter into it have been given, a somewhat more 
detailed account will be supplied. It is decidely the best section of the 
Niagara series shown in Greene county, and is but little inferior to the 
section at Holcomb’s lime-kilns, below Springfield. 

The Clinton limestone follows up the Yellow Springs Branch to a point 
nearly opposite the extensive quarries of W. Sroufe, Esq. Starting from 
this well-settled base, eighty-four feet of the Niagara rocks are traversed 
in a very steep ascent. The uppermost thirty feet are shown in the 
quarries before referred to; the lowermost thirty feet are well shown in 
the adjacent banks of the Cascade Branch. Exposures of the intervening 
beds are not wanting in the immediate vicinity. The thickness here 
given is thus divided: 


Cedarville beds......... 200... seccce oenonnenn cus coccscene soccecces coccencce sesteccescscece 22 feet. 
Springfield stone ...... ...... sccccsess sononunne cesses cesses sence nenn costes cooseaees ane 24 “ 
West Union Cliff ...... .......0. ccscesces cocccs cocsecsee coccss nenne soeceeees eeccsece ace 8 “ 
Niagara shales ...... ....csssessssce sononnunn vccee sannan sonsunnne nonnunnnnnnn snnnnnsnn one so “ 
Total ...... 200000 000000 cseccccce cecces sonen sonne ccececces concen enecce soecee nenne . & * 


The twenty-two feet of the upper division are further re-enforced in the 
higher ground adjoining the ravine. It gains ten feet, at least, in the 
land immediately to the westward, and may be safely taken as not fat 
below forty feet in its total thickness here. 

The identification of this stratum has been made complete by the dis 
covery of a considerable number of fossils in it that are peculiar to the 
above named horizon. A list of a dazen or more of these forms common 
to the Guelph and the Cedarville beds is given in the reports of Highland 
and Clarke counties. Of these the most prominent and characteristic 
are two great shells, the enormous and somewhat abnormal brachiopod 
Trimerella, and a lamellibranch shell of even greater bulk, Megalomus 
Canadensis. Trimerella is represented in these beds not only by the 
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species grandis (Billings), but also by the still larger form, Ohtoensis 
(Meek). It cannot, however, be said that either of these forms is abun- 
dant in Greene county, but their presence has been proved by a few 
specimens from both the Yellow Springs and Cedarville quarries. 

The lithological characteristics of the formation in Greene county are 
quite marked. The lowermost ten or twelve feet consist of a massive 
rock almost destitute of the appearance of planes of stratification. When 
raised by blasting it comes out in large and ungainly fragments. In 
color it is a very light gray, and the numerous cavities, large and small, 
which are found in it, are all studded with minute crystals of lime. It 
is crowded with casts of fossils of all the groups represented in the forma- 
tion, but often the forms have been rendered obscure by partial solution, 
and nothing remains but a confused mass of the firmer parts of the 
structures. Nothing can exceed the beauty which fresh surfaces of the 
rock sometimes disclose, the faces of the fossils being frosted with crys: 
tals. The heavy bed of Pentamerus oblongus referred to in the preceding 
section is found in this part of the series. 

The most interesting series of fossils thus far obtained from any one 
locality was furnished by the quarry of Mr. John Orr, of Cedarville. 
Several specimens were yielded at this point which have been found 
nowhere else in Ohio. 

The upper portions consist of a very thin-bedded and fragile limestone, 
often sandy in texture, and either light gray in color or yellowish. The 
latter is the predominant tint at Yellow Springs, the former at Clifton, 
while both appear at Cedarville. This portion is no less fossiliferous 
than the lower part, and both contain the same forms, though the pro- 
portions in which the separate fossils occur vary somewhat in the two 
divisions. 

In composition, the whole formation is very nearly a typical dolomite. 
A few analyses are appended to show its constitution along the line of its 
outcrop, the range represented covering at least one hundred and fifty 
miles. The analyses were all made for the Survey by Dr. Wormley. 


No. 1. Bierley’s quarry, Greenville, Darke county. 

“ 2. Dugan’s ‘“ Sidney, Shelby county. 

“ 3. Holcomb’s “ Springfield, Clarke county. 

“ 4 Sroufe’s “ Yellow Springs, Greene county. 

“ 6. Trimble’s, “ Hillsborough, Highland county. 

| 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 

Carbonate of lime ...... .....cs00 ssssseces 44.60 55.00 55.10 54.75 54.25 
Carbonate of magnesia ......... ...css00 50.11 42.02 43.05 42.23 43.23 
Alumina and iron..... ss. sonne occenes 1.60 170 2.00 1.80 
Bilicious matter mrenesenn ss sssssssee nenn $4.60 trace, 010 040 0.40 
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But a single economical application is made of the Cedarville lime- 
stone. The facts already stated show how poorly adapted it is for use as 
a building stone, but as a source of quick-lime this stratum is without a 
rival in the markets of south-western Ohio. This subject has already 
been discussed at considerable length in the report on Clarke county. It 
was there shown that the Cedarville stone is to be equally commended for 
this use by the economy with which it can be manufactured, and by the 
great excellence in every respect of the product which it furnishes. 

Lime is now burned in quantity at but two points in Greene county, 
viz., Yellow Springs and Cedarville; but equal advantages in every par- 
ticular, except the all-important one of transportation, are furnished at 
many other points, and especially at and below Clifton, on the Little 
Miami River. The business at the two points named has attained quite 
important proportions, and is the source of a considerable income to the 
county. A few of the details are here appended. 

At Cedarville lime is now burned by the five following firms: Wesley 
Iliff, Satterfield and Son, Shrads and Gibney, Orr and Son, D. S. Ervin. 
These parties are named according to the order in which they took up 
the business. Wesley Iliff has been engaged in burning lime at this 
point for thirty years. All of the firms but one use old-fashioned kilns, 
viz., those in which fifteen hundred to two thousand bushels of lime are 
burned at one time, the kiln being allowed to cool before it is emptied 
and re-filled. To carry on the business in a large way, each firm requires 
two or more such kilns, so that while one is burning lime can be drawn 
from another. 

Mr. D. S. Ervin alone employs patent draw-kilns. The comparison of 
the two modes of burning was made at length in the report on Clarke 
county. (Geology ef Ohio, Vol. I., p. 475.) No reason is seen for modify- 
ing the opinions there expressed. 

The production for the year 1874 ranges as follows: D.S. Ervin, two 
hundred and eighty car loads, or eighty-five thousand bushels; Wesley 
Iliff, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels; Shrads 
and Gibney, one hundred and thirty car loads, or forty thousand bushels; 
Orr and Son, seventy-five car loads, or twenty-three thousand bushels; 
Satterfield and Son, forty car loads, or twelve thousand bushels. 

The average cost of wood is three dollars per cord, and one cord is used 
in the burning of fifty bushels of lime in the old pattern of kilns. In 
the patent kilns, Mr. Ervin reports sixty-six bushels to one cord of wood. 
The lime finds market mainly along the line of the Little Miami Railroad. 
The price for 1874 has been fifty-five dollars per car load, or eighteen and 
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one-third cents per bushel. When retailed at the kilns, it is sold for 
twenty-five cents per bushel. | 

The Cedarville lime has the reputation of being “cooler” than the 
limes with which it comes into competition; that is, it does not give out 
as much heat in slaking, and slakes with more difficulty, or at least with 
less rapidity. Whatever differences of this sort exist must be referred 
to its physical state rather than to its chemical constitution, as it agrees 
in this respect perfectly with the Yellow Springs, Springfield, and Sidney 
limes. 

At Yellow Springs the business of lime-burning is extensively carried 
on by W. Sroufe, Esq. Mr. Sroufe has not yet introduced patent draw- 
kilns, but is making preparations to doso. He gives the amount of lime 
produced at his kilns during 1874 as thirty thousand bushels. The cost 
of wood averages three dollars and twenty-five cents per cord, and one 
cord, as at Cedarville, is required for the burning of fifty bushels of lime. 
The lime is sold at fifty-five dollars per car load, as is that manufactured 
at Cedarville. 

The Yellow Springs quarries reach down to the building-stone courses 
that underlie the lime-producing stratum. Mr. Sroufe reports the sale of 
five hundred perches of building stone during 1874. The average price - 
of building stone is one dollar and seventy-five cents per perch. No 
courses well adapted to cutting have yet been worked here. 

The Cedarville beds impress a peculiar appearance on the valleys in 
which sections of them are disclosed. They generally appear in a smooth, 
vertical wall, bluish-white in color, and overhanging the even courses of 
the Springfield stone. The latter are more easily eroded than the cap- 
rock, by reason of the shaly partings found between them. It therefore 
results that when a stream has once cut its way through the cap-rock the 
gorge becomes fully as wide, or even wider, at the bottom than at the top, 
as is the case at Clifton. As the work of erosion advances, large masses 
of the cliff are left unsupported, and are at last precipitated into the ravine, 
as is shown so abundantly in the valley of the Miami between Clifton 
and Grinnell’s Mill. The present state of the valley at Clifton shows 
very clearly the manner in which the whole work has been accomplished. 
We can be certain that the valley has been growing through the illim- 
itable past by the same stages that we can mark soclearly at the present 
day. | 

The springs that issue from the Niagara series are very important and 
serviceable, but attention will be called at this place to but a single point 
in connection with them, viz., the heavy deposits of travertine which 
some of them have made and are still making. The great fountain from 
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which the village of Yellow Springs derives its name will be treated by 
itself, but all along the gorges in the Niagara limestone voluminous 
Springs are issuing, which are making extensive calcareous deposits, 
sometimes in dome-shaped stalagmitic masses under the dripping of the 
springs, but more frequently mingled with the earthy and organic prod- 
ucts over and among which the waters flow in short slopes to the valley. 
The vegetable, and sometimes the animal, matters that the water meets 
with are often incrusted by the travertine, and are then said in popular 
language to be petrified. A specimen submitted to analyses gave the 
following result (Wormley): 


Carbonate of lime .............. sessesees sooves eccceeces anonsn cocseccss cocces nennen soccccess 95.70 

Carbonate of magnesia ......... ...-csces onsnnnnen coscscees snnnnener eocvecees sessenees ese 373. 

"Alumina and iron ........ cccececs coscccces aunnan sccves ccccecces soccesecs cocces cos sonnasnee 0.50 
99.93 


Another specimen examined shows the following composition (Mees): 


Carbonate of lime ....... 00.0.0 cecess cvcccs cocsccces nonune cnccce cocces nennnunen onanun eoccce 97.60 
Carbonate of magnesia........... scssssescessesece sesscoccs sannonuns secees sesnnnncn nesses 1.21 
Silicious matter... ...... .0.cccee ccccencce coccce os covcccccs ceccce ounsnn cevcvcess onanannen ove 0.60 

99.41 


In this connection the very interesting fact is to be noted, that while 
the rocks from which the springs issue are dolomitic, containing nearly as 
much carbonate of magnesia as carbonate of lime, the travertine is almost 
purely calcareous. It therefore appears that in magnesian limestones 
permeated by atmospheric waters the proportions of magnesia must be 
constantly, though of course very slowly, increasing. The varying pro 
portions of carbonate of magnesia in the limestones of the Cedarville 
division may be, in part, accounted for in this way. By reference to the 
table of analyses on page 675, it will be seen that this substance in one 
instance makes fifty per cent. of the entire weight of the rock. A greater 
exposure than ordinary to carbonated waters would serve to explain this 
increased proportion. It may be added that the location of the quarry 
from which the stone yielding this result was obtained, in the flat-lying 
tract of Darke county, would seem to indicate the long-continued pres- 
ence of such carbonated water. 

Further: as far as the explanation above given applies, it ought to be 
found that the more highly magnesian the limestone the less should be 
its specific gravity. A few facts under this head are here given. The 
determinations of specific gravity were furnished by Prof. Mendenhall, of 
the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College. The comparison is not 
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limited to the different representatives of the Cedarville division, but 
various limestones of the State are included. 





Locality. Geological horizon. carbonate 





III. DRIFT. 


The Drift of Greene county agrees so closely in all particulars with 
that of the adjacent ceunties, already reported upon, that no extended 
description will be given in this place. All of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this most interesting but perplexing formation are here shown 
with great distinctness. In other words, the materials for a perfect 
theory of the Drift are found spread over the rocky floor of Greene 
county. 

1. In the first place, the face of the Niagara limestone has been uni- 
versally planed and polished by glacier agency. It does not, it is true, 
show the marks of this agency every where, for the upper beds of the 
limestone have often been partially dissolved by the action of atmos- 
pheric waters infiltrating through the Drift beds; but wherever the sur- 
face has not been thus affected it exhibits the glaciated markings now 
under consideration. These markings have been noted in every section 
of the county in which the cliff limestone is exposed; but they are 
shown most plainly in the uncovered surfaces of the Yellow Springs 
quarry and of McDonald’s quarry. The grooves and stris have a direc- 
tion in most instances of ten to fifteen degrees west of north. In the 
Yellow Springs quarry their line of direction cuts the line of direction 
of the Glen, which is immediately adjoining, at an angle of about twenty 
degrees, showing that even such deep furrows as this had no influence in 
changing the course of the abrading ice-sheet. 

2. Over the polished surface of the rocks, as well as over those more 
extensive areas where the rocks retain no markings of this kind, lies, 
in deposits of varying thickness, a covering of bowlder clay. This is an 
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unstratified mass, thickly set with pebbles and bowlders of small size, 
many of which have rubbed or striated faces, like that of the rock on 
which they rest. In its original state it is a very compact formation, as 
is shown in the deeper sections of it; but where the deposit is shallow it 
has been considerably transformed by atmospheric agencies. The par- 
tial or complete solution of the limestone pebbles that make so prom- 
inent an element in it renders the whole bed more porous and permeable 
than the unaltered deposits are. With this transformation of textures 
change of color is also connected, the lower oxides of iron in the bowlder 
clay being converted into peroxides by the presence of air and water, 
and the bed becoming a yellow clay instead of blue clay. 

The unaltered blue clay is often struck in wells, and is also shown in 
the banks of streams where the weathered materials are removed as fast 
as formed. 

As elsewhere, seams of sand and gravel are intermingled with the 
bowlder clay. 

3. A third phase of the Drift formations is also abundantly shown in 
Greene county, in the beds of clean sand and gravel, which occur every 
where throughout its area, and especially on the highest lands of the 
county. These beds are distinctly stratified, oftentimes with conspicuous 
lines of false or uneven bedding, differing in composition from the bowl- 
der clay in this respect, viz., that they contain water-washed instead of 
striated pebbles, and that they present unmistakable indications of hav- 
ing been sifted and arranged under water. Examples of these high- 
level grades can be seen at various points, but at none more clearly than 
in Miami township; as, for example, at the Yellow Springs gravel bank, 
at the banks of W.C. Neff, Daniel Jobe, and J. H. Little; and also in the 
Hamma neighborhood, along the Yellow Springs and Fairfield pike. All 
of these points belong to the high grounds of the county, and some of 
them constitute its summit levels. From some peculiarities in its struc- 
tnre, the Yellows Springs bank deserves a somewhat more extended 
notice. 

It is located to the south of the village, about half a mile from the 
railroad track. It rises forty feet in height above a very flat-lying area, 
and thus makes a conspicuous feature in the topography. Its summit is 
not far from ten hundred and sixty feet above the sea. It embraces an 
area of somewhat more than two acres. It is composed of sand and 
gravel, with considerable quantities of clay, the three orders of materials 
being, however, quite well separated from each other. Some bowlders 
are met with, the largest one now exposed measuring seven feet in 
length. Like almost all of the largest sized bowlders of southern Ohio, 
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this one is composed of gneiss, conspicuously banded with rose-colored 
felspar. 

The peculiarity of this gravel bank consists, however, in none of the 
facts already stated, but in the order of arrangement of the materials, 
which are aggregated in all sorts of irregular masses, while the bed-lines 
of the sand and gravel are curiously twisted and contorted, their section 
sometimes showing them to accomplish two-thirds of the circumference of 
a circle. The only satisfactory explanation of these facts would seem to 
be found in the deposit of these materials from melting ice. An iceberg 
breaking loose from the northern water-shed of the State, and loaded 
with glacial detritus, if stranded and slowly melted here, might account 
for these peculiarities of structure. 

As to several of the other deposits referred to above, it is impossible for 
any one to examine them without feeling certain that they were sorted 
and sifted and arranged under water, and that their presence where we 
find them now is proof conclusive of the submergence of the country, at 
least to the elevations which they mark. The bank belonging to Daniel 
Jobe, Esq., and located near the intersection of the Grinnell pike with 
the Clifton and Oldtown pike, may be taken as a good representative of 
this class. 

These high-level or bank gravels of the county furnish an inexhaust- 
ible supply of excellent materials for road-making; and, under the wise 
State legislation of -the last ten years upon this subject, the county may 
be said to have been lifted out of the mud. This work of improvement 
is sure to go on with the increasing wealth of the country, until every 
public road is changed from a bed of miry clay—which, in its natural 
state, it becomes for about one-third of the year—into a solid and civil- 
ized highway all the year through. 

The bottom lands of the county, in its western and south-western por- 
tions, are considerable. They do not, however, demand extended treat- 
ment here, agreeing as they do exactly with the similar areas already re- 
ported upon. They consist of first and second bottoms chiefly, the third 
terrace that appears in the lower reaches of the streams being either 
wanting or but indirectly shown here. 


IV. SOILS. 


A brief discussion of the soils of the county will here find place. 

(a.) Origin. The soils of Greene county may be said to be derived 
from the Drift. There are small tracts, it is true, scattered through the 
county in which the bedded rock has lately formed the surface, and by 
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its weathering has given rise to the thin stratum of soil that now covers 
it. Examples of this sort may be seen on Reed’s Hill, in Bath township, 
where the weathering of the Clinton limestone has furnished a very pro- 
ductive but shallow soil to quite a number of acres. Along the boun- 
dary of the Lower and Upper Silurian formations, again, little patches 
of these native soils are to be seen, as at Goe’s Station, in Miami town- 
ship, and on the farms of Franklin Berryhill and Thomas J. Brown, of 
Sugar Creek township; but the aggregate of all such cases is insignifi- 
cant, and the statement that the soil of the county is derived from the 
Drift scarcely requires qualification. 

There is a very important sense, however, in which the soils of Greene 
county may be said to be native soils. Naked beds of bowlder clay are 
no more soil than are raw shales or quarry spalls. All can be converted 
into soils by sufficient exposure to atmospheric influences. In point of 
fact, the shales that constitute so large a part of some Ohio formations, 
and notably of the Cincinnati series, are converted into soils far more 
rapidly than the bowlder clay. The soils of the county, then, have been 
formed where we find them by the same slow processes that are required 
to transform a stratum of limestone rock into soil. It is principally by 
the process that is termed “ weathering” that the stubborn and imper- 
vious clays of the unaltered Drift are changed into the porous, light, and 
permeable layer that we call soil. The action of the atmosphere can be 
easily traced in such cases. There are always present in our Drift claya, 
grains, pebbles, and bowlders of limestone. In southern and central 
Ohio they constitute by far the largest proportion of the rocky fragments 
of the Drift beds. But limestone is soluble in rain and surface water. 
These fragments, then, both small and great, are slowly dissolved, their 
lime being carried away in drainage water, while the sand and clay and 
iron which made a part of their substance are left to contribute to the 
soil. Similar changes go on in other substances in the Drift bed, and 
the results of all are to open these stubborn clays to air and water, to 
change their color, to alter their texture, and thus, also, to alter their 
specific gravity. The incorporation of vegetable matter with the forming 
soil goes on through all the stages of its growth. Until the proportion 
of such matter reaches at least 5 per cent. of the whole mass, the clay is 
scarcely to be called a soil. 

But in the final stages of its preparation, to another division of the 
living creation a very important office is assigned, one, however, which 
is seldom estimated according to its real value. The insect kingdom, 
beetles, ants, earth-worms, etc., bring up from below the surface, for very 
different objects in the econmy of their several existences, particles of 
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sand, clay, and vegetable mold. The whole substance of the soil is 
honey-combed by their agencies and rendered vastly more permeable to 
air and water. To them, indeed, the fineness and homogeneity of the sur- 
face are largely due. Whoever thinks this agency an insignificant one 
has but to examine carefully the surface of any square rod of ground in 
early summer to be convinced of his mistake. Such an examination 
will show to any one who has eyes to see that an enormous amount of 
mechanical labor, most useful in its results to man, is being performed by 
these despised insects. The porosity of the ground, which is partly due 
to these agencies, is illustrated in the well known fact that the earth 
taken out from an excavation will never fill the space from which it has 
been removed. But the porosity that nature gives to soils is not pro- 
duced in aday. It is the result of these seemingly insignificant agencies 
extended through periods of time sufficiently long. 

This stratum of soil, thus prepared, is the sole dependence of the brick- 
kilns which are possible in almost every square mile of the surface of 
the county, and from it brick of excellent quality are cheaply produced. 

Mention has thus far been made of the formation of soils from the 
bowlder clay alone, but processes precisely similar to those already de- 
scribed, only far more rapid in their action, are going on in the beds of 
modified or stratified Drift which make so important an element in the 
surface of the county. The opening of every gravel bank shows these 
processes with the greatest distinctness. The solution of the limestone 
pebbles has been carried on for one or two feet below the surface until 
most of them have entirely disappeared, the only pebbles that remain 
being the hard and stubborn greenstones and granites of northern origin. 
Vegetable mold has been mingled with these weathering products to 
the same depth to which the solution has advanced, and thus the 
boundary line between the soil and what it covers is marked by color as 
well as texture. The incipient stages of the solution of limestone peb- 
Bles can be seen below this boundary in the softened and corroded sur- 
faces which they show, but’ the mass below is, after all, a gravel bank 
and not soil. 

(6.) Varieties. The soils of the county may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes, which will be readily recognized by those familiar with the 
grea under consideration : 

1. The valley soils, consisting principally of the first and second bot- 
tom lands. 

2. The soils formed from the high level gravels. 

8. The yellow and white clays, the common upland soils of the county. 

4. The black uplands or blue grass land, most largely shown in Ross, 
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New Jasper, Silver Creek, and Jefferson townships. Each of these divi- 
sions will be briefly considered. 

1. The soils of the first division are principally confined to the main 
valleys of the county, viz., to the Little Miami, Mad River, and Beaver 
valleys, but some of the minor streams have bottom lands of limited ex- 
tent. 

There is a notable difference in constitution between the first and seo- 
‘ond bottoms, the former being strictly alluvial in character and receiv- 
ing fresh accessions of matter with every flood, while the second bottoms 
are gravel terraces, the surfaces of which have been transformed into 
soils according to the processes described above. The latter areas consti- 
tute the most attractive, but not, perhaps, the most durable, farming lands 
of the county. The Oldtown flats may be taken as one of the very best 
examples of this class. We know that portions of this beautiful plain 
were the favorite corn-grounds of the Indians before the occupation of the 
country by the whites, to say nothing of the still earlier tenure of the 
mound-builders, whose works abound in this neighborhood. Since the 
occupation of the country by civilized man, the whole area has been 
constantly under the plow. There are large parts of it which have not 
failed for at least fifty consecutive years to produce a crop either of corn 
or wheat, without any application of manure or fertilizers. No charge 
can be made against this particular area as lacking in durability, for the 
average production is still very good, but other tracts of equal original 
fertility show themselves now to be in a state of incipient exhaustion. 
It is a disgraceful system of farming that brings lands like these to such 
a state within fifty years of the time when they were covered with pri- 
meval forests. 

The first bottoms are sometimes so largely calcareous as to become par- 
tially unfitted to act as soils. Among other defects is this, that they are 
unable to withstand ordinary summer droughts. They are generally 
covered, however, with forest trees when in a state of nature, and when 
cleared they furnish pasturage for the spring and early summer. 

Analyses are furnished of two soils and one subsoil belonging to this 
division. It so happens that all of the following examples were derived 
from Clarke county: * 

Analysis No. 1 is of the Mad River bottoms of John Snyder, Esq., of 
Springfield. They were originally covered with the ordinary forest 


* It is a matter of regret that the work of the chemist was arrested before he had 
completed the analysis of an equally interesting series of specimens from Greene 
county, the want of which impairs the value of this portion of the report. 
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growth of the first or lower bottoms. The excessive amount of carbonate 
of lime found in them (50.87 per cent.) will be noted. It is almost a 
matter of surprise that vegetation of any sort could be borne by such 
a mortar bank. The large amount of phosphoric acid will, however, give 
them high rank, so far as this priceless element of fertility is concerned, 
and the quantity of the alkalies (potush and soda) is also ample for all 
demands of vegetation. 

- Analysis No. 2 is of the Buck Creek bottoms (prairie lands) from the 
same locality. The large proportion of organic matter here (29.34 per 
cent.) will attract attention. A soil so loose as this must necessarily be 
would hardly enable trees to stand against our south-west winds, and it 
may be that its nakedness is due to such a cause rather than to any 
natural want of adaptation to the production of forests. The amount of 
lime falls considerably below that shown in No. 1, but is still excessive 
(35.85 per cent.). The other substances which constitute the fine gold of 
every soil, viz., the phosphates, sulphuric acid, the alkalies, are all here 
in large amount. The lime present, however, renders the land unfit for 
tillage. All crops burn out in the summer months. The application of 
this soil to the uplands would carry to them just what they most need. 
The lime in it would make it a full equivalent for shell marl, while the 
organic matter, which makes almost one-third of its entire substance, 
would wonderfully ameliorate their stubborn texture. There is little 
doubt that, load for load, this bottom land would prove, on many areas, a 
_ full equivalent for stable manure. 

Analysis No. 3 is of the subsoil of No. 2, taken from a depth of two 
feet below the surface. It will be seen that this subsoil has all of the 
characteristics of a model sotl. Its only obvious deficiency is in the soluble 
forms of the alkalies. Aside from this it would be hard to say what 
should be added or what taken away to increase its adaptations to all the 
uses of agriculture. 

The proportion of carbonate of lime shrinks from more than fifty per 
cent. in the soil to four per cent. in the sub-scil. As both soil and sub-soil 
are supposed to be derived from the same source, viz., alluvial deposits, it 
may be asked how this great disparity is to be accounted for. In reply, 
it is suggested that, like many other important facts which at first sight 
have no connection with the cause assigned, it will be found traceable to 
the clearing of the country. By the clearing of the land, evaporation has 
been greatly promoted along all of the drainage courses, and the streams 
now sink toa point never known in the early history of the country. As 
they fall, pools of water, small and great, are left along their courses, which, 
when evaporated by a summer’s sun, give rise to large amounts of calcare- 
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ous travertine, which is deposited as an incrustation on pebbles, bowlders, — 
shells, and vegetable growths. But since the drainage courses have all 
been opened out, a few hours’ rain is often sufficient to produce a flood 
which easily sweeps away the light and porous travertine, to re-deposit 
it at lower points along the courses of the stream. It must also be added 
that the carbonate of lime in the soil is partly due to land shells which 
have lived and died upon its surface. 

2. The soils formed from the high-level gravels are ‘very closely allied 
in origin and character to those found on the gravel terraces or second 
bottoms of the rivers. They are not, however, underlain by as porous a 
subsoil as the latter, and therefore prove, as a rule, more retentive and 
durable. They are scattered through the highlands of the county in iso 
lated patches, often of small extent. They are as plainly recognized be- 
fore the country is cleared as after the soil has been exposed by the plow, 
for the natural growth of forest trees which they produce distinguishes 
them unmistakably from the colder lands adjoining and surrounding 
them. On the gravel points are found the black walnut, the sugar tree, 
the blue ash, the hickory, etc., while the clay lands show little but oaks. 

In color they are reddish-brown, verging towards black in many cases. 
Under cultivation they are extremely productive, and always constitute 
the favorite portions for tillage of every farm on which they occur. 

An analyses of one of these gravel point soils is given below (No. 4). 

The specimen submitted was taken from the farm of John Howell, Eagq., 
in Mad River township, a few miles north of the Greene county line. It 
will be seen that the testimony of chemistry fully accords with that of 
experience with reference to these soils. Like analysis No. 3, this soil 
might almost be assumed as a model. Its seventy per cent. of silica, 
mixed with nine per cent. of alumina, render it certain that it will work 
light, especially when its nine per cent. of organic matter is taken into 
‘account. It contains over three and one-half per cent. of the alkalies, soda, 
and potash, while the supply of phosphoric acid is ample for generous har 
vests. Though derived from the decomposition of limestone pebbles very 
largely, but little lime remains in its composition (less than four per cent. 
of lime and magnesia). This fact seems surprising at the first statement, 
but a little reflection shows us that it is a necessary consequence of the 
mode of formation above described. The pebble that is to be turned into 
soil consists of carbonates of lime and magnesia in large proportion, and 
of sand, clay, iron, etc., in much smaller proportions. But these latter 
substances are all that are turned over to the forming soil, and they are 
set free only by the solution and removal of the lime and magnesia. The 
percentage given above is more than sufficient, however, for the demands 
of vegetation. 
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3. The next group to be treated constitute a much larger portion of the 
surface than either of the others already described. It comprises the light- 
colored clays, whitish or yellow, which make the common upland soils of 
the country. Being generally derived from the bowlder clay, nothing 
more needs to be said in regard to their mode of origin, as this topic has 
already been considered. They are strong and durable to a high degree, 
but under unwise or negligent husbandry they become stubborn and un- 
productive. On the other hand, there are no soilsof the State that respond 
more kindly to a rational system of tillage. Their great lack is that of 
organic matter, which is needed even more to ameliorate their physical 
condition than to supply plant food. The system of farming, however, 
to which these clays are generally subjected robs them as rapidly as pos- 
sible of the small amount of vegetable mold with which they are sup- 
plied at the outset. In this way their color is bleached to whitish, from 
their usual yellowish tint. 

The native forest growths of these soils consist largely of oaks of vari- 
ous species, among which the white oak largely predominates. It gains 
here a magnificent growth, and supplies the country with invaluable re- 
sources in the way of staunch timber. 

Several analyses are appended of this ı most important division of the 
soils of central Ohio. 

The first of them, No. 5, is of a white clay on an overtaxed and tem- 
porarily exhausted farm (McClure farm, Mad River township, Clarke 
county). It is to be added that the soil of this area was never equal to 
that which immediately surrounds it. 

The next analysis, No. 6, shows the composition of the subsoil of these 
same white clays, taken at a depth of fifteen to eighteen inches below the 
surface. 

In examining these analysis, it will be noticed that the organic matter 
in the soil but slightly exceeds that in the subsoil (2.85 per cent. against 
2.58 per cent.). It is safe to say that any process which should double the 
amount of organic matter in it would increase its productive power in a 
high degree. There is no lack of phosphoric acid, of potash, soda, or sul- 
phur in either, the vital elements of all soils. On the contrary, the pro- 
portions which these substances attain in them would give them place 
among the fertile lands of the State. It is to their physical condition, 
principally, that their want of fertility must be ascribed. It is certainly 
assuring to find that even the poorest and most stubborn clays of the 
State possess untold capacities for the service of man. They hold, how- 
ever, these treasures securely. locked until a wiser system than ours shall 
find the key. 
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Attention is called to one or two other points in connection with these 
analysis. 

(a.) The marked disparity in the amounts of phosphoric acid which soil 
and subsoil respectively contain is doubtless due, in part at least, to the 
abstraction of this substance from the surface by the crops that have been 
raised here. Of all the constituents of the soil, this certainly is the one 
that according to theory should be most reduced by the prevalent system 
of tillage. There is still left in the soil a large aggregate of this sub- 
stance, it is true, but it is to be remembered that plants can not go on 
growing until all is removed. To make agriculture profitable, these min- 
eral elements of plants must not only be present in the soil, but must be 
every where diffused, so that each rootlet of eaeh plant shall be able to 
secure its share. It is altogether probable that the change of one-tenth 
of one per cent. is enough to make the difference between sterility and 
generous harvests. 

(6.) The chief notable lack in these analyses is in the soluble forms of 
potash and soda, and in carbonate of lime. These are the very sub- 
stances that would be furnished by the application of ashes and lime- 
waste from the lime-kilns of the country. Ten thousand cords of wood 
are burned every year at Springfield in the manufacture of lime; but 
until within the last two or three years not one bushel in a thousand of 
the ashes produced has ever been restored to the land. At Yellow 
Springs and at Clifton—both of which are surrounded with clay soils of 
this general description, and where large quantities of lime are annually 
burned—the same thing is true, though lime and ashes may be had for 
the carting. 

Two other analyses are added, in this division, of soils of better grade 
than that already reported upon. No. 7 is from the farm of John How- 
ell, Esq. (Mad River township, Clarke county), and No. 9 from the land of 
John Snyder, Esq., of Springfield. Both of these analyses represent the 
average yellow clays of this region. No. 8 represents the composition of 
the subsoil of No. 7; but there is some reason to distrust the results 
shown in this analysis. In the comparatively large proportion of or- 
ganic matter it can hardly represent the average. 

4. One variety still remains to be described, viz., the soil of the 
black uplands of-this region, including the upland prairies that are 
occasionally met. This soil might with a measure of propriety be dis- 
tributed among the two last named divisions, as it has differed in fortune 
from one or other of them in but a single particular. By the accidents 
of the later geological history of the country, these common deposits of 
bowlder clay and stratified sand and gravel have been left generally in 
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sloping and easily drained surfaces, but sometimes in flat-lying tracts, of 
greater or less extent. To the-latter of these areas the black soils are 
confined. If the stratified Drift has furnished their origin, they will 
agree in character with the soils derived from the limestone gravel, as 
represented in analysis No. 4. If formed from the weathering of the’ 
bowlder clay, they prove to be the counterparts of the yellow clays last 
described. The difference is shown very plainly in the capabilities of 
the two kinds of tracts respectively. Both form blue-grass land, and 
furnish the best of pasturage, but only the former can be turned with 
profit into corn grounds. These constitute,-indeed, the best corn ground 
of the county—the river bottoms not being excepted. A considerable 
area in the south-eastern part of the county, forming part of a much 
broader area which stretches through Madison and Fayette counties, 
belongs to this division, and numerous isolated tracts are scattered 
throughout the county. Frequently the most stubborn of the white 
clays will inclose some central area that lies at a lower level than the 
rest, and the drainage of which is consequently obstructed. This central 
_ tract has thus been changed in color from white to black, and has been 
charged with vegetable matter enough to ameliorate it for half a century 
at least. It rewards abundantly the labors of the husbandman, while 
the surrounding lands, that differ from this in no respect but one, viz., 
that their proportion of organic matter is smaller by five to ten per cent., 
are tilled without profit, or even at a loss. 

There are no soils in southern Ohio that produce as fine blue grass— 
that great basis of agricultural wealth—as those varieties of the black 
lands that have been derived from the limestone gravels. 

A single analysis is appended of an upland prairie soil from the farm 
of John Howell, Esq., of Clarke county (No. 10). Chemistry shows it to 
be extremely well equipped for all the purposes of agriculture—a fact 
which has been amply demonstrated by practical tests. It agrees very 
closely with analysis No. 4, as will be seen by a comparison of the re- 
sults. All that was said of the limestone gravel soil will apply to the 
one now under consideration. 

These analyses were executed for the Survey by Prof. Wormley. They 
are full of scientific interest, and, it is also believed, of practical value. 
Some of the inferences fairly deducible from these figures have been 
made in the foregoing pages, and others will suggest themselves to the 
intelligent reader. 


No. 1. Mad River bottoms. 
“ 2. Buck Creek bottoms. 
“ 3. Subesoil of No. 2. 

4 
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No. 4. Limestone gravel soil. 
“5. White clay—unproductive. 
“ 6. Subsoil of No. 5. 
«“ 7. Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 
“« 8. Subsoil to No. 7. 
“ 9. Yellow clay, or common upland soil. 


“10. Upland prairie soil. 
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Soluble in hydrochloric acid ........ 60.84 | 48.91 | 15.27 | 13.93] 5.90 | 235| 641! ası! 
Organic matter and water .......... 3.53 | 8.54 | 3.78 | 4.05 | 0.80 | 0.12 | 3.16 | 1.54 | 
Sllicic acid ..... 2. ese ee eee ee eee ee 0.23 | 0.06| 0.06/ 0.06) 0.06| 0.05} 0.31 | 0.10 | 
Iron. senquioxide ........-..--..2... 186, 243| 441 | 335| 280 | 1.16| 1.91! 366 
Alumina .....................c.e 090| 1065| 1.70] 1865| 050| 0.10 0.30 | 1.58 | 
Manganese .........0.. 000.22 ce eeeee trace | 0.07 trace | 0.03 | 0.69 | 005, 0.15! 0.04 
Lime, phosphate...................- 0.24} 0.13 | 0.37 | 0928|/ 007; 010/ 0.14] 0.19 | 
Lime. carbonate.................... 50.87 | 35.45| 410| 277] 021] 0.93] 041 | 0.37 | 
Magnesia, carbonate ............... 2.39 | 0.58 | 0.46 | 1.12] 0.29; 031 | 030; O71: 
and potash.............00.---- 0.53! 0.10 | 0.06 | 0.10] 0.10} 0.10} 0.04; 0.09! 
Sulphuric acid..........-.... nenn 0.12 | 0.10 | 0.10 | 0.05 | 0.03) 0.06 | 0.12 | 0.28 !trace 
Soluble matter found........... 60.67 | 48.91 | 15.04 | 13.96 | 4.95 | 298 | 6.4 | 8.50 | 
Insoluble in hydrochloric acid ...... 9.16 | 51.09 | 4.73 | 96.7 94.20 | 97.65 | 93.50 | 91.49 | 95.11 | 26.80 
~=ieteeee | aeeeeee| owe! eee | eee | eee —_—_—| — | —— | eee 
Organic matter... onen. 603 | 20.90! 601 | 500| 205| 246] 164 | 406° 262] am 
Bilicic acid ..”.......2....00ce.e0eee- 26.05 | 20,79 | 62.41 | 68.91 | 85.52 | 63.95 | 79.96 ' 70.60 | £0.12 | eas 
Alumina and trace of iron.......... 423} 622 1213| 738] 243| 7.17| 9.17! 1290 | 891 | 10m 
Manganese ......................4. trace |trace |.. ....|trace | 0.32 ! 0.15 | trace | trace | trace | trace 
Lime ............000. eee 0.92 | 0.77| 0.71] 0.73] 0.79) 091, 0; 020, O91, O50 
Magnesia................ cece 034 | 015 | 0.87] 0.41) 1.88 | 0.40 | 0.41 | 036] 0.20! os 
Soda and potash...........-..2...., 1.40 | 2.97} 120! 358] 262 | 262! 219 | 166, 264] 300 
Phosphoric acid .................... 034 | 0.19 | 0.40] 010| 0.18| 0.24| 023| O14 | 0.02] aus 
Insoluble matter found......... 39.31 | 51.19 | 84.33 | 86.11 | 94.54 | 97.90 | 93.72 | 90.52 | 95.61 | 67.07 
Soluble matter found ........ .. 60.67 | 48.91 | 15.04 | 1326 | 495 | 28 | 6.64) 850) 441 | 120 
| | | jt 
99.02 100.02 | 99.87 





Total matter found......... 99.68 100.10 | 99.37 | 99.37 | 9.47 ;100.18 1100.56 


' | y ' ' 





V. WATER-SUPPLY. 


Brief mention must be made, in conclusion, of the water-supply of the 
county. The subject is one of great scientific and practical interest. It 
falls strictly within the purview of Geology, while at the same time it 
has most important relations to sanitary science. 

Greene county has certainly a fair water-supply. It is not quite equal 
in this respect to Madison county, which must be set down as having, on 
the whole, the best watered area of the Third Geological District, but, 
on the other hand, its natural supply is infinitely better than that of 
Clermont, Brown, and Hamilton counties. A larger proportion of the 
water used by man and beast is derived from springs and the streams 
flowing from them than is usual in this section of the State. The Drift 
beds give rise to a part of these natural fountains, but all of these will be 
left out of present account, and attention will be asked only to the springs 
that issue from the bedded rocks. 
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There are three prominent horizons of springs in the strata of Greene 
county. The lowermost of these marks the junction of the Lower and 
Upper Silurian formations. All the conditions that favor the existence 
of numerous and generous springs are found here. The Clinton limestone 
furnishes a porous and fractured cap of considerable thickness, and the 
terminal shales of the Cincinnati group supply the impervious stratum 
which must turn the water outwards. It must also be remembered that 
this horizon is shown only along the sides of valleys which in themselves 
tempt the outflow of subterranean water. This whole geological bound- 
ary is marked as a water-bearer. The fine spring at Goe’s Station, which 
has been used as a source of railroad supply, may be taken as a represent- 
ative of the class. The head spring of Ludlow Creek, on the line of the 
Xenia and Fairfield pike, is another that belongs to this belt. They are 
found by hundreds within the county. Occasionally springs issue from 
some point in the Clinton formation where its base is not exposed. There 
can be no doubt that in many such instances they have the same real 
source as those already named. Several fine springs near Grinnell’s Mill 
belong to this category. 

At a point about seventy-five feet higher in the scale the second of 
these water-bearing horizons is found. The summit of the Niagara 
shales is here reached, and throughout their whole extent in southern 
Ohio they make an important contribution to the natural water-supply. 
The springs issuing from this source are confined to two townships in 
Greene county, viz., Miami and Cedarville. Here, however, they are 
both numerous and important. Characteristic examples of them can be 
seen on the Water-cure grounds at Yellow Springs, now the farm of A. V. 
Sizer, Esq., along the gorge of the Little Miami from Grinnell’s Mill to 
Clifton, and in the valley of Massie’s Creek for two miles below Cedar- 
ville. 

The third and last of these water-bearing beds is found from twenty to _ 
thirty feet above the one last named, in a shaly seam in the Springfield 
division of the Niagara series. It is of much less importance than either 
of the others in every way. The seam of shale is too thin to make an 
effective stop to the descending water. Many fine springs, however, 
especially in the vicinity of the village of Yellow Springs, must be re- 
ferred to this horizon. The most remarkable of all, that from which the 
village of Yellow Springs derives its name, appears to issue from this 
level. There is good reason, however, for believing that its source lies 
deeper, and that its outlet is obstructed at its true horizon. In other 
words, it is probably derived from the greater belt of shales below. Its 
temperature variés but little with the change of seasons, and its volume 
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is not affected by drought or flood Neither of these things could be true 
if its underground channel lay as close to the surface as its point of emer- 
gence would seem to indicate. According to measurements made twenty 
years ago under the direction of Hon. William C. Mills, at that time its 
proprietor, its volume of water is one hundred and seven and one-half 
gallons per minute. From some chemical examinations also made at the 
date above given, the statement has been published that the spring “de- 
posits bicarbonate of soda, magnesia, and iron, and is charged with car- 
bonic acid gas.” There are such obvious sins of omission in this state- 
ment that it fails to inspire confidence. Its water contains, as will be 
seen, in addition to the usual impurities of limestone springs, a notable 
quantity of peroxide of iron. The ochreous travertine deposited by it 
has formed a bank in front of its point of issue that may be roughly esti- 
mated at seventy-eight thousand cubic yards. This deposit has doubtless 
raised the level of the spring to the point were it now appears. Its com- 
position is shown in the appended analysis (Mees.) 


Carbonate of lime ..........ss0+ ssssse scsson anna sossesace nennen scnececee cosas cenan scenes 92.97 
u MAgNEBIR 0.0.0. cceceecee secece nennen sonnen cosessees sesce coe conven snsnnenae 2.42 
Sesquioxide of iron and alumina..... ......... cccececesces cocses cccece secees socsee cee 3.80 
Silicious matter...... ..reccecesoscce soccee cesses covseccre seen sunnen sasees nansnn one ceases cee 80 
99.99 


A heavy bed of the same ochreous travertine that the spring is now de 
positing, roughly estimated at fifty-five thousand cubic yards, is found two 
hundred yards to the north of the present point of outflow, showing that 
in the course of its history the spring has been shifted laterally as well as 
vertically. The raising of the spring vertically must have been a gradual 
process, due to the blocking up of the outlet by the slow accumulation of 
travertine, but the transfer of its waters to a lower point of the glen must 
have been made at once. 

Much of the surface of the main bank 1s covered with red cedar trees, 
some of which are at least acentury old. From the relation that the parts 
so covered bear to the rest of the formation, we can see how insignificant 
an item a century is in the ages of its growth. 

No clue can be given as to the source of the iron of the spring. There 
is certainly no unusual amount of iron ore shown in any of the neighbor- 
ing rock sections. Iron occurs quite abundantly in the state of sulphuret 
throughout the Niagara shales, but other springs of the region that trav- 
erse the same rocks and issue at the same horizon, contain no noticeable 
quantity of iron. If the waters of the spring were slowly infiltrated 
through some large deposit of ochreous gravel, such as the later stages of 
the Drift produced through all of this country, an adequate source for its 
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mineral matter would be provided. There is room enough in the high- 
lands to the northward for such deposits, but none can now be pointed 
out. If, on the other hand, the deposit is derived from the bedded rocks, 
we can be sure that cavernous spaces must be left underground by the 
removal of so much material. 

So generous a fountain could never fail to attract to itself the human 
occupants of the country. Accordingly, we find that the eurliest race of 
which we have any traces in the Mississippi valley, viz., the Mound- 
Builders, established themselves here. A symmetrical pile of earth and 
stone attests their interest and occupancy.* | 

That the Indians who displaced and succeeded the Mound- Builders set 
a high value on the spring, is also amply attested. The spring lies 
‘about equidistant between two.famous settlements of the Miamis, viz., 
Oldtown, above Xenia, which was one of their most valued corn-fields, 
and the Mad River Village, below Springfield, where Tecumseh was 
born. The trail connecting these points passed by the spring, and fifty 
years ago, according to the testimony of the earlier white settlers, it was 
worn as deep as a buffalo path. It passed very near the present site of 
Antioch College, and descended into the glen by a break in its rocky 
wall, which is still used for a foot-path. 

At a later date this site was selected by the followers of Robert Owen 
for their socialistic experiment. A phalanstery was built, the chimney 
of which is still standing, but the location was soon abandoned for some 
reason, and the organization was transferred to New Harmony, Indiana. 

For the last forty years the spring has been the most notable place of 
summer resort in south-western Ohio, and justly so, for there is no other 
location within this region that unites so many attractions and advan- 
tages as this immediate neighborhood. A large hotel, capable of accom- 
- modating several hundred summer guests, now occupies the grounds 
adjacent to it, and its waters seem certain to dispense health and happi- 
ness in an increasing ratio for the years to come. 

The main supply of water for human uses in Greene county is, how- 
ever, as elsewhere, derived from wells. Wherever the Drift beds are 
heavy enough, they yield an abundant and, on the whole, an excellent 
supply; but in points of Cedarville and Miami townships the Drift beds 
are too shallow to furnish an adequate amount, and it becomes necessary 
to penetrate the rocky floor in order to secure wells on which reliance 
can be placed. These wells generally obtain water when they strike the 


*The mound is now crowned with a summer-house. It may not be out of place to 
add that, from the summit of the mound, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay addressed 
a great audience on the same afternoon in the political campaign of 1840. - 
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first of the water-bearing horizon named above, but it has been learned 
that this vein is uncertain, and the drilling is now continued until the 
great vein, or that borne by the surface of the Niagara shales, is reached. 

To one or two points of practical importance in this connection atten- 
tion is here called. The veins, or rather sheets, of water found under 
ground are fed from no mysterious sources, but receive their supply, in 
‘considerable part at least, directly from above. Surface waters traverse 
the shallow, gravelly clay that covers the rocks easily and rapidly, and 
they descend through the porous limestone with almost equal facility. 
But it is often forgotten that all of the water descends, water from drains 
and cess-pools as well as from summer showers or winter snows. In 
point of fact no more effective drain is required for the discharge of ordi- 
nary household water waste than an opening into these gravelly clays 
affords and when the excavation is carried to the surface of the lime- 
stone, the drain discharges its contents with great promptness. The 
case is bad enough as already stated, but in point of fact it is even much 
worse than it is here represented. If the descending sewage and cess- 
pool water were all obliged to traverse the porous limestone before enter- 
‚ing the veins from which wells and springs are fed, we could be certain 
that it would be quite thoroughly filtered. But the cap rock is not. only 
porous, it is also fractured. Like all massive limestones, it is traversed 
by two sets of joints, which divide it into blocks of quite regular shape. 
But partly by solution and partly by contraction and settling, the faces 
of these divisional planes are no longer in contact. Crevices varving 
from an inch to a foot in width intersect the strata. They are generally 
filled with gravelly clay, but they allow a very free transmission of 
liquids from above. A very gross and dangerous communication is thus 
established between the neglected or polluted surface and the water veins 
depended on for daily use. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated that drinking water contam- 
inated with even a very minute proportion of undecomposed excretory 
matter becomes a common carrier of disease. Cholera and typhoid fever 
in particular are known to be very largely distributed in this manner. 
The addition of one grain of sewage defilement to the gallon was found, 
in the cholera epidemic of 1866, in London, to be directly connected 
with 71 per cent. of the whole mortality. The fact that cholera has 
wrought its worst ravages in this country in places quite similar in 
geological structure to the areas now under discussion is well known. 
The names of Sandusky, of Nashville, of Murfreesboro, of Paris, Kentucky, 
of Covington, Indiana, will recur to the minds of all. There is weighty 
reason for believing that the fatality of the disease in all these widely 
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separated points is due to the geological structure which they have in 
common. The blocky limestones which underlie them all, taken in con- 
nection with the arrangements of well and cess-pool that ordinarily pre- 
vail, renders not only possible, but, in many cases, necessary, the defile- 
ment of drinking water with the products of disease. 

There are two village sites in Greene county which, however attractive 
and advantageous in other respects, must be considered as positively 
unsafe with respect to their natural water-supply. The village sites re- 
ferred to are those of Yellow Springs and Clifton. 

In the former the danger of contaminated wells is rendered less from 
the fact that the dwellings are so widely separated from ‚each other, but 
a very free connection between the privy vault and well of the same 
premises must certainly exist in many instances. Happily, on account 
of the trouble and expense of getting wells, cisterns have been a large 
dependence of the village from the first, and it is not known that any 
outbreak of disease can be traced to contaminated drinking water, but it 
cannot be amiss to call attention to the elements of danger involved. 

The village of Clifton, unfortunately, has not as good a record. No 
town of Ohio suffered more severely, in proportion to its population, from 
the cholera epidemic of 1849, than this little village. To any one ac- 
quainted with its geological structure, and at the same time with the 
results of modern inquiries in regard to the distribution of cholera, the 
suspicion that the water-supply was largely connected with the fatality 
of the disease cannot be repressed, and the history of the spread of the 
pestilence points to the same cause. 

The village is located on the north bank of the Little Miami River, 
which here occupies a deep and narrow gorge, wrought out of the Niagara 
limestone, as has been before stated. For forty or fifty rods back from 
the gorge there is but a shallow earthy covering of the rock, but beyond 
this the Drift increases in thickness until it is not less than fifty or 
seventy-five feet in depth. The village is mainly built upon the first 
named tract, but quite a number of dwellings are located on the higher 
ground. The latter derive their water-supply from the ordinary Drift 
wells of the country, while in the closer-built portions of the village 
on the low ground the wells descend from fifteen to twenty-five feet into 
the rock, probably deriving their water from the same horizon, viz., the 
summit of the Springfield division of the limestone. 

The cholera was confined to the lower part of the village, not a single 
case occurring in the higher ground. The disease made its appearance 
in the hotel or village tavern, a stranger who came into the village in 
the evening being attacked in the night and dying the next morning. 
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Seven deaths in all occurred in the tavern, and two also took place in a 
dwelling directly opposite to the hotel, and others in the neighborhood, 
the whole number amounting to forty. The water used in the tavern was 
derived from a street well, to which the occupants of adjacent dwellings also re- 
sorted to a considerable extent. If the facts could all be reached, it is quite 
probable that this street well would be found responsible for the violent 
outbreak and terrible fatality of the disease. 

These “limestone wells,” in all thickly settled areas, as towns or vil- 
lages, must obviously be looked upon with grave suspicion. The water 
which they furnish is very grateful to those who use it, it is true, for it 
is cool because of the depth from which it comes, and clear because it 
has been filtered efficiently enough, at least to remove all grosser im- 
purities, but despite its clearness and coolness it may be laden with the 
germs of the deadliest pestilence. Clear water is not necessarily pure 
water. | 

A word of warning needs to be given in the same connection against 
the common Drift wells of the country. An ordinary well serves a two- 
fold office—it is a way to water and a draining-pit besides. Because the 
first office only is regarded in its construction, it is too often forgotten 
that it must, of necessity, discharge the latter function. Great care needs 
to be exercised over the area that can be influenced by this deep exca- 
vation. Certainly the drainage of privy-pits, barn-yards, and kitchen- 
waste ought to be most carefully excluded from the household water-sup- 
ply. Too often water from all of these sources contributes to the contents 
of wells, and they thus become, in an evil hour, fountains of disease and 
death. 

One purpose, however, they sometimes serve, which, though not de- 
signed or recognized, may be a source of positive advantage. When 
placed near dwellings they do much toward draining the building site, 
and thus add to its healthfulness. Of course this incongruous work 
ought not to be required of them, but in default of other provision for it 
the well assumes the office vicariously. A question may be raised as to 
where such water would do the greater harm—in a damp foundation and 
a wet cellar, or in the household well. If choice must be made between 
such unseemly alternations, probably the latter would be found the less 
of two evils. But water-supply is altogether too important an element 
in the health of a community to be safely left to accident or to a short- 
sighted economy. It ought to be guarded with conscientious and intelli- 
gent care from possible contamination. 
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